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EDITORIAL. 

An  eighth  year  has  now  dawned  upon  us  since  we 
first  appeared  before  our  readers  in  the  capacity  of 
Honorary  Editor  of  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
At  thatTime  the  ground  was  untried,  ani  it  required 
considerable  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Publishing 
Committee  thus  to  come  before  the  public,  as  well  as 
Ijefore  our  own  members,  without  a  paid  literary  stafif 
whose  services  we  could  command,  without  pr^tical 
experience  of  the  requirements  of  a  quarterly  journal, 
and  with  but  slight  knowledge  of  how  far  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  at  large,  and  enlist  their  sym- 
pathies and  support 

Since  the  anxious  period  when  our  first  number  was 
issued,  in  January  1867,  our  confidence  in  the  desira- 
bility of  this  efibrt  has  been  increasingly  confirmed, 
and  the  encouragement  then  extended  towards  us  by 
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Friends  upon  whose  judgment  and  wisdom  we  relied, 
has  in  no  case  been  withdrawn ;  but  the  ties  induced 
by  co-operation  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

In  entering  on  our  second  septennary  it  seems  due 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  the  "  invi- 
sible kindness  and  secret  help"  which  hiis  thus  been 
extended  throughout  our  career,  and  without  which  we 
should  probably  long  since  have  felt  that  our  quar- 
terly eflForts  were  more  laborious  than  profitable,  and 
that  Editorial  perplexities  were  a  needless  addition  to 
the  cares  of  an  otherwise  very  busy  life. 

It  would  form  a  by  no  means  uninteresting  chapter 
to  narrate  the  experiences  of  an  Honorary  Editor  to  a 
Quarterly  Journal,  dependent  on  voluntary  writers  for 
its  contents,  and  on  a  "discerning  public,"  mostly 
amongst  Friends,  for  its  circulation.  Amongst  its 
leading  features  we  should  place  the  periodical  anxiety 
for  sufficient  material  for  the  coming  number.  Not 
unfrequently  have  we  looked  into  the  editorial  basket 
when  the  three  months  had  already  partly  run  its 
course,  and  found  little  or  nothing  to  rely  upon  for  the 
coming  day  ; — an  empty  locker,  with  no  paid  contri- 
butors to  call  upon  to  fill  up  its  needs — no  stock  of 
manuscripts  from  which  we  could  cull,  and  no  selec- 
tion from  which  to  cater  for  the  appetite  of  our  ex- 
pectant audience. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  unhappy  satirist  that  it  was 
"  wonderful  to  see  the  equanimity  and  resignation  with 
which  people  can  bear  up  under  the  misfortunes  and 
disasters  of  their  friends"  A  like  imperturbable  equa- 
nimity has  not  unfrequently  been  displayed  towards  the 
Editor  by  valued  friends  vouchsafing  the  assurance  that 
"  plenty  of  manuscript  would  doubtless  come  in  before 
the  time  required,  because  they  always  had  done  so  ! " 

But  there  are  occasions  wherein  the  practice  of  faith 
is  much  harder  then  its  precept,  and  while  we  thank- 
fully record  the  fact  that  we  have  never  yet  been  short 
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diiring  the  twenty-eight  numbers  which  we  have  issued, 
yet  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Editor's  table  has 
frequently  rendered  such  a  catastrophe  imminent. 

We  allude  to  this  subject  at  greater  length  because 
we  feel  that  there  is  within  our  borders  scientific  and 
literary  talent  amply  to  supply  our  needs  at  all  times. 
When  we  see  the  periodical  announcement  of  many 
young  men  amongst  us  who  have  matriculated  and 
taken  their  degrees  and  university  honours,  we  believe 
that  if  the  attention  of  these  and  others  of  our  mem- 
bers was  pointedly  directed  to  the  desire  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee  that  the  articles  in  this  journal  should  be 
well  interspersed  with  literary,  scientific,  and  narrative 
papers,  we  should  be  promptly  relieved  from  the 
peculiar  difficulties  incidental  to  dependence  on  volun- 
tary writers.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  success  of 
this  periodical,  as  well  as  its  value,  very  largely  de- 
pends on  a  good  supply  of  material  from  which  to 
select,  and  we  venture,  therefore,  specially  and  ear- 
nestly to  bring  these  "literary  and  scientific  short- 
eoDUDgs  "  prominently  before  that  class  of  our  commu- 
nity who  can,  and  we  trust  will,  in  future,  abundantly 
supply  the  lack.  Upon  the  other  most  important 
class  of  papers,  viz.,  those  treating  upon  religious 
subjects,  we  feel  a  greater  difficulty  in  urging  con- 
tributions. We  have  always  felt  that  anything  like 
doctrinal  controversy  would  be  unprofitable  either  for 
writer  or  reader ;  and  furthermore,  that  to  press  any 
individual  to  write  religious  essays  upon  subjects  upon 
which  he  does  not  feel  specially  concerned,  would  be 
futile  in  result,  as  well  as  wrong  in  principle. 

For  articles  of  this  character  we  have  uniformly 
trusted  to  the  inward  sense  of  duty,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  to  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  an  enlarged  audience 
tooee  feelings  and  thoughts  which  press  weightily 
Qpon  themaelveB.  We  have  a  strong  conviction  of 
b2 
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the  soundness  of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  doing, 
speaking,  or  writing,  "  under  religious  concern/' 
Without  placing  this  practical  doctrine  upon  too  high 
a  ground,  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  good  which 
results  from  religious  writings  and  sermons,  is  mainly 
because  of  this  constraining  influence  being  the  anima- 
ting power,  and  that  the  absence  of  good  which  is 
often  so  painfully  felt  and  seen  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  this  true  concern  of  soul  in  those  who 
write  and  speak. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  upon  all  questions  of  reli- 
gious thought,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice,  we  may 
continue  to  be  favoured  with  the  contributions  of  well- 
concerned  Friends  who  feel  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  will  say  it  with  clearness  and  earnestness. 
We  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  our  readers  that  the 
Friends'  Examiner  is  not  the  organ  of  the  Editor's 
own  views,  or  of  any  school  of  thought  amongst  us ; 
but  that  its  columns  are  open  to  all  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  heart,  and  that  any 
bias  that  may  have  appeared  in  its  pages  results  more 
from  the  energy  of  those  holding  such  views  than 
from  any  withholding  on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  It 
is  also  only  justice  to  the  Publishing  Committee  to 
add  that,  beinff  established  on  the  "co-operative  prin- 
ciple,"  any  lack  of  interesting  matter  in  our  columns 
must  in  honesty  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  constituency 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  life  and  variety,  instead  of 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  present  Editor,  whose  main 
duty  is  to  hand  over  the  contributions  of  others  to 
their  fellow-members.  We  trust  that  any  (if  such 
there  be)  who  may  feel  in  anywise  dissatisfied,  will 
kindly  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help 
us  out  of  the  trouble.  In  this  respect  may  our  expe- 
rience be,  that  a  "  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

It  has  been  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  have 
welcomed  several  fresh  contributors  during  the  past 
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year.  Whilst  we  have  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the 
help  of  all  who  have  hitherto  volunteered  in  this  ser- 
vice, we  feel  that  the  wider  the  area  from  which  our 
writers  are  gathered  the  wider  spread  will  be  the 
interest  with  which  our  Numbers  will  be  anticipated. 
It  is  essential  also  for  our  wellbeing  that  the  num- 
ber of  our  contributors,  as  well  as  our  subscribers, 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  fresh  names  should 
supply  the  many  voids  in  our  ranks  occasioned  by 
death. 

Glancing  through  the  list  of  those  who  have  assisted 
us  with  their  pens,  we  observe  that  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  number  (several  of  whom  were  in 
the  prime  of  life)  have  been  removed  from  our  midst 
since  our  first  number  was  published,  seven  years 
ago.  Our  hearts  have  been  also  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  several  valued  writers  during  the  past  year,  amongst 
whom,  more  especially,  we  may  note  two  well-known 
and  beloved  friends,  Robert  Charleton  and  Edward 
Ash.  It  is  not  for  us  in  this  place  to  pass  any  eulogy 
upon  their  consistent  Christian  walk  before  God  and 
man ;  but  we  feel  that  of  both,  although  in  diflFerent 
spheres  of  usefulness,  it  may  be  truly  said, — "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Turning  now  for  a  short  time  to  the  future  that  lies 
before  us,  we  feel  that  in  a  great  deal  that  is  transpiring 
within  and  without  our  borders  there  is  much  cavse 
for  rejoicing,  as  well  as  for  redoubled  energy.  We 
are  not  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that, 
as  a  religious  community,  our  candle  is  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, unless  it  be  by  the  sapping  of  our  founda- 
tion through  a  luxurious  and  self-indulgent  spirit. 
Neither  then  will  the  light  itself  be  destroyed.  The 
candlestick  may  indeed  be  removed  from  our  midst 
through  our  failing  to  use  it  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
testtmoniee  that  have  been  given  us,  and  through  our 
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timidly  hiding  under  a  bushel  that  light  which  was 
committed  unto  our  forefathers  to  display  in  behalf  of 
the  Truth.  But  if  ever  the  professing  followers  of 
George  Fox  should  thus  far  abandon  their  mission  and 
high  behest,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Scripture 
truths  and  doctrines  which  he  promulgated  as  testimo- 
nies to  be  suffered  for  as  well  as  talked  about,  will  be 
committed  unto  others  who  will  more  worthily  occupy 
with  the  talents  committed  unto  them. 

From  the  pen  of  one  of  our  Publishing  Committee 
we  have,  in  the  present  number,  some  remarks  on  the 
recent  Conference  which  has  been  held  in  London 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  our  Society,  and 
upon  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  its  stakes  and 
lengthen  its  cords.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
concerning  this  subject  that  we  do  not  feel  it  needful  for 
us  to  enter  now  upon  its  many  vitally  interesting  aspects. 
The  thoughts  of  many  hearts  have  been  revealed,  and 
it  is  for  the  wise  and  thinking  portion  of  our  religious 
community  to  take  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
carefully  to  heart,  that  so  the  germs  of  truthful  utter- 
ance imparted  from  many  minds  may  enable  the 
skilled  men  and  women  amongst  us  to  prescribe  well 
and  wisely  for  the  diseases  which  attach  to  the  people 
who  are  called  by  our  name. 

Change,  for  the  sake  of  change,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  worst  motives  for  a  doubtful  action;  but  un- 
changeableness  because  of  a  vague  fear^  of  change. 
Is  probably  a  course  equally  disastrous  to  any  religious 
community  possessing  a  history  with  traditions  and  fixed 
modes  of  witnessing  to  the  truth.  There  is  a  valuable 
saying,  as  true  concerning  religious  bodies  as  it  is  upon 
the  tented  field,  "  Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men  for 
war.*'  And  possibly  in  no  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  there  a  happier  combination  in  this  respect 
than  amongst  ourselves.  To  this  valuable  union  we 
have  embraced  in   practice  the  precious    Scriptural 
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doctrine  that  "  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him 
be  your  servant ";  and  whether  endowed  with  gifts  of 
eldership,  ministry,  teaching,  overseership,  or  with  the 
earthly  talents  of  wealth,  of  position,  or  of  intellect, 
throughout  the  whole  of  ,our  organisation  runs  the 
true  Gospel  equality  (we  trust  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory)  "All  ye  are  brethren/' 

With  such  a  basis,  and  such  a  superstructure, — with 
a  sound  Gospel  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man, — and  a  wide-spread  field  of 
usefulness  before  us;  rejoicing  in  freedom  from  priestly 
usurpation,  and  the  trammels  of  an  outward  ceremo- 
nial unauthorised  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  we  have 
surely  ample  opportunity  and  occasion  for  enlarging 
our  borders,  to  our  own  joy  and  to  the  praise  of  the 
Lord  whose  name  we  bear.  We  can  heartily  bid  God- 
speed, therefore,  to  all  under  our  name  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  of  evangelisation,  and  we 
pray  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  mightily  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  the  number  of  the  labourers 
amongst  us. 

We  can  scarcely  close  these  few  desultory  observa- 
tions without  offering  a  cordial  and  friendly  greeting 
to  the  many  readers,  known  and  unknown,  whom  we 
have  for  several  years  thus  addressed  at  the  opening 
of  the  new-bom  year.  What  that  year  may  contain 
to  any,  is  hidden  from  us  by  an  all-wise  Providence- 
hut  this  one  thing  we  know  concerning  it  (and  may 
no  sinful  doubt  of  this  sublime  truth  ever  darken  the 
spirit  of  any  one  of  us)  that  "  all  things  shall  ivork 
together  for  good  unto  them  that  love  God." 

The  past  year  may  have  been  full  of  shortcomings 
and  feebleness  of  purpose  on  our  part,  but  "  to  the  Lord 
our  God  belongeth  mercy  and  forgiveness,  though  we 
have  rebelled  against  Him."  We  desire  that  our  expe- 
rience in  the  present  one  may  be  that,  "  forgetting 
thoee  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
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those  things  that  are  before,  we  may  press  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  conclusion  may  we  be  permitted  to  commend  as  a 
personal  bequest  for  the  new  year  to  each  one  of  our 
subscribers  those  fervent  words  of  the  American  poet, 
Carlos  Wilcox  : — 


<( 


(( 


Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined ; — 
Pray  Heaven  for  firmness,  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fixed  and  feelings  purely  kind, — 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  pure  and  holy  love. 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know ; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth,  while,  in  the  world  above. 
The  good  by  thee  begun  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  deepening  stream,  and  wider  grow ; — 
The  seed,  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers. 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  Heaven's  immortal 
bowers." 

Editor. 


"WHAT  IS  TEUTH]" 

"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. "  He  declared 
Himself  to  be  not  only  "  the  way/'  and  "  the  life," 
but  also  "  the  Truth/' 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place  reverently  examine 
the  foundation.  How  are  we  to  imderstand  the  de- 
claration ?  He  not  only  revealed  the  truth,  but  is 
Himself  "  the  Truth."  He  is  not  only  a  true  Saviour, 
but  the  very  source  and  spring  of  truth.  Therefore  to 
accept  Him  with  the  heart  is  not  only  to  accept  Him 
as  a  Saviour  from  the  guUt  and  consequences  of  sin, 
but  also  to  accept  a  new  motive  power,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  truth. 

In  our  natural  condition  we  are  to  a  large  extent 
governed  by  untruth.  Our  practical  estimate  of  our 
own  existence  is  a  false  one,  and,  in  spite  of  our  pro- 
fessed belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  this  belief 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  our  lives,  and  we  act  either 
as  though  our  existence  terminated  here,  or  as  though 
our  existence  here  had  no  termination.  This  false 
estimate  of  our  actual  position,  which  is  that  of 
sojourners,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  things  temporal 
and  things  eternal,  gi\ies  an  erroneous  bias  not  only  to 
our  conduct  but  also  to  our  opinions  and  modes  of 
thought.  In  our  unconverted  state,  even  when  we 
act  rightly,  our  motives  are  often  impure  and  uu- 
tnithfuL  Policy,  pride,  self-interest,  the  desire  to  be 
thought  well  of,  and  a  thousand  other  motives  lead  us 
to  do  so,  and  acting  however  rightly  from  such  motives, 
we  are  plajring  a  false  part,  appearing  to  be  that  which 
in  reality  we  are  not 
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How,  then,  is  this  to  be  corrected  ?  As  we  have 
already  shown,  the  mere  theoretical  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  therefore  in  the  infinite 
superiority  of  eternal  over  temporal  things,  does  not 
give  us  power  so  to  act  out  our  intellectual  convictions 
as  instinctively  to  show  by  our  lives  that  we  do  really 
regard  ourselves  but  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  here 
on  our  journey  to  "  a  better  country — that  is  a  hea- 
venly." 

This  requires  a  new  birth— a  radical  change  which 
no  mere  intellectual  belief,  no  outward  ordinance  or 
religious  observance — nothing  but  Omnipotence  can 
effect.  "  Christ,  the  power  of  God,''  can  alone  re-create 
the  soul,  and  He  does  it  by  the  agency  of  the  "  Spirit 
of  Truth,"  sent  in  His  name.  Whether  it  be  through 
some  outward  instrumentality  or  by  a  direct  Divine 
influence  on  the  soul  of  man,  the  first  operation  of 
that  Spirit  is  a  work  of  truth.  It  is  to  "  convince  the 
world  of  sin  " — to  show  man  to  himself  as  he  really  is. 
It  may  be  that  his  sins  have  been  unknown  to  his 
fellow-mortals,  but  the  Spirit,  who  searches  the  heart, 
strives  with  him  to  show  him  the  selfishness  and  im- 
purity, not  only  of  his  actions,  but  also  of  his  thoughts 
and  motives,  in  order  that,  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
his  sinfulness  and  guilt,  he  may  be  led  to  seek  for  that 
pardon  and  reconciliation  which  are  so  freely  granted 
to  the  penitent  sinner  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ. 

When  a  man  opens  his  heart  to  these  convictions, 
he  is  opening  it  to  the  Saviour  from  whom  they  come ; 
and  accepting  the  salvation  thus  freely  offered,  the 
sense  of  guilt  no  longer  rests  on  his  conscience.  He 
thus  learns  for  himself  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
"  no  cunningly  devised  fable,"  but  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,"  for  it  has  actually  brought  peace  to 
his  troubled  soul.  For  this  immerited  pardon  and 
peace,  his  love  is  excited  towards  the  Saviour,  and  a 
radical  change  is  effected  in  him.     The  love  of  Him 
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who  "  first  loved  us  "  then  takes  possession  of  his  soul. 
Loving  Him  he  loves  the  Truth,  and  this  becomes  the 
governing  principle  within  him.  The  heart  then,  dis- 
carding merely  selfish  or  prudential  motives,  instinc- 
lively  recoUs  from  aU  that  is  false  or  dishonest, 
whether  in  word  or  action — ^whether  in  doctrine  or 
worship.  The  words  of  his  mouth,  whether  addressed 
to  his  fellow-creatures  or  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
the  true  expression  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments. 
Christ  the  Truth  rules  in  him  by  His  Spirit,  and  "  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  leads  into  aU  truth.''  The  mind  is 
open  to  conviction,  and  the  truth  becomes  clear.  His 
false  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
temporal  things  becomes  corrected,  and  this  world  and 
its  concerns  sink  into  their  true  position  as  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  those  things  which  relate  to  an 
eternal  state  of  existence. 

The  new  birth  is,  to  such  an  one,  no  empty  figure 
but  a  realised  fact.  His  former  rulers — the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  Self,  in  their  various  forms — ^have  lost 
tfieir  dominion  over  him,  because  he  has  given  himself 
to  another  Master,  even  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  Christ  is  the  foundation,  the  beginner — the 
Author  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  so  long  as 
he  retains  his  allegiance  to  Him,  he  never  loses  the 
consciousness  of  the  Omnipresence  of  God,  and  endea- 
vours to  act  in  all  things  with  reference  to  His  will 
and  to  his  real  position  in  this  world,  and  that,  not 
by  compulsion,  but  as  it  were  spontaneously,  being  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  new  creation.  Although 
through  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  want 
of  keeping  his  eye  directed  to  the  Saviour,  he  may 
occasionally  make  work  for  repentance,  yet  his  renewed 
nature  delights  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  in  his  best 
actions  he  appears  in  his  true  colours — he  is  a  true 
man. 

To  such  an  one  the  question,  "  What  is  Truth  ? " 
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has  been  most  satisfactorily  solved — not  by  subtle  ar- 
gument, but  by  actual  experience.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  not  pro- 
pounded as  a  natural  science,  or  intended  merely  to 
supply  food  for  doctrinal  or  philosophical  argumen- 
tation, but  to  be  received  into  the  heart  in  order  to 
correct  the  evils  of  human  nature — to  regulate  and 
control  all  our  affections  and  desires,  and  to  make  us 
meet  for  our  heavenly  inheritance. 

If  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  by  mere  natural  reason 
that  which  is  above  reason,  would  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly seek  to  bring  it  home  to  themselves,  and  thus 
to  test  its  efficacy, — their  doubts  would  vanish  ;  they 
would  be  convinced  not  only  that  it  is  all-powerful  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  but  that,  although 
above  reason,  it  is  most  reasonable ; — though  still  a 
mystery  "  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,"  it  is  also 
still  "  revealed "  in  its  clearness  and  simplicity  "  to 
babes." 

Isaac  Robson. 
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THE  RECENT  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE  IN  LONDON. 

BY   WILLIAM   POLLARD. 

Thk  appointment  by  the  last^  Yearly  Meeting  of  an 
open  Conference  of  its  members,  to  deliberate  upon  a 
wide  and  indefinite  proposition  apparently  involving 
to  some  extent  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the 
Society  must  have  been  felt  by  many  to  be  a  bold  and 
almost  perilous  experiment,  and  one  which  scarcely  any 
other  religious  community  would  dare  to  undertake. 

We  may  leave  the  imagination  to  picture  the  scene 
that  would  ensue,  if  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  meet  in  some  district  in  open 
Conference  on  (say)  the  teachings  and  compromises  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  or  if  the 
Catholics  of  North  Grermany  were  to  enter  into  un- 
restricted debate  in  open  synod  on  the  last  dogma 
from  Kome.  And  possibly  tf  our  friends  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  were  freely  to  confer  on  the  benefits,  or 
otherwise,  arising  from  their  own  hierarchical  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  large  powers  entrusted  to  "  the 
legal  hundred,"  the  harmony  and  moderation  of  such 
a  meeting  might  not  be  a^  perfect  as  would  be  desired. 
There  is  unquestionably  something  very  potent  and 
influential  in  Quaker  training,  and  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility that  it  involves — something  in  those  too 
httle-appreciated  silent  meetings,  to  discipline  the 
spirit,  and  widen  the  charities,  and  give  gentleness  of 
judgment  It  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  on 
this  large  Conference,  composed  of  hundreds  of  men 
varying  greatly  in  experience,  and  often  diverse  in 
their  conclusions,  the  shadow  of  the  odium  theo- 
logiciim  never  once  rested,  and  that  throughout  the 
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whole  of  its  deliberations  upoD  very  delicate  and  im- 
portant questions,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
proverbial  bitterness  of  controversial  debate. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  day  of  Church  Conferences, 
and  there  are  some  who  are  ready  to  depreciate  the 
tendency,  and  who  avow  themselves  weary  of  "so 
much  talk."  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  be  a  wise 
judgment.  Public  and  free  deliberations,  whether  in 
political  or  ecclesiastical  parliaments,  have  a  wonder- 
ful educating  power;  and  if  wisely  conducted  they 
help  greatly  in  promoting  enlightenment  and  useful 
thought.  Along  with  very  much  that  is  fooUsh  and 
inconsequent,  there  wiU  be  many  grains  of  wisdom, 
to  be  gathered  perhaps  in  no  other  way ;  and  the 
faculty  of  discrimination  and  judgment  is  specially 
called  into  exercise.  Looking  at  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attempted  distinction  between  talkers  and  workers  is 
not  justified  by  facts.  All  reformers,  all  educators, 
have  been  talkers,  either  with  tongue  or  pen ;  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  reproached  for  the  amount  of 
their  talk.  In  this  business  and  work,  as  in  all  others, 
there  are  dealers  in  mere  shoddy  and  veneer,  but  these 
worthless  imitators  only  testify  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  real  article. 

The  recent  Conference  of  Friends  in  London  may 
be  practically  regarded  as  an  adjournment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Society 
upon  certain  imperfectly  defined  heads  ;  and  in  the 
number  of  members  attending,  it  would  vie  with  the 
largest  meetings  of  our  annual  gathering.  Nearly 
eight  hundred  men  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  to  testify  to  their  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  a  religious  community  which  has  still  important 
work  to  do,  and  which  stands  almost  alone  before  the 
world  as  a  Church  without  a  clergy,  without  rites  and 
ceremonies,  or  prearranged  service  ;  having  in  charge 
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some  great  and  almost  neglected  truths,  which  it  i^ 
bound  to  do  its  utmost  wisely  and  rightly  to  proclaim 
to  the  world. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  this  remarkable 
meeting  have  been  put  before  the  Society  with 
unusual  fulness ;  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations, 
though  at  present  nothing  more  than  a  report  awaiting 
the  consideration  of  the  legislative  body,  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  and  will  be  likely  to  arouse  the 
serious  thoughtfulness  of  many  before  our  next  Annual 
Meetmg.     \ 

Of  the  various  suggestions  and  proposals  which  were 
so  far  endorsed  by  the  Conference  as  to  be  entered 
upon  the  Report,  tie  large  proportion  may  be  described 
as  needing  the  courageous  and  vigorous  handling  of 
the  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings,  rather  than 
any  fresh  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting;  since  the  liberty  will  be  found  already 
to  eirist  for  putting  them  into  practice  when  felt  to 
be  desirable. 

Amongst  these  we  may  include  the  various  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  our  Meetings  for 
Discipline,  and  on  the  subject  of  Oversight  and  reli- 
ious  instruction.  The  power  abeady  belongs  to 
Lonthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  carry  out  such 
proposals  as  the  following : — 

1st.  To  hold  frequent  and  regular  joint  Conferences 
of  men  and  women  Friends  on  questions  of  mutual 
interest 

2nd.  To  hand  over  routine  business  and  formal 
arrangements  and  mere  accounts,  to  small  committees, 
who  may  report  conclusions  and  results. 

3rd.  To  extend  the  appointment  and  define  the 
duties  of  Overseers,  with  a  view  to  a  wider  and  more 
effective  pastoral  care. 

4th.  To  hold  religious  instruction  meetings  for 
younger  and  older  members  and  attenders  of  meetings. 
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5th.  To  introduce  into  Church  meetings  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  of  Christian  interest.     And 

6th.  To  make  such  arrangements  of  time  and  place 
for  the  holding  of  meetings,  both  for  worship  and 
discipline,  as  may  conduce  to  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  greatest  number. 

In  some  few  places  arrangements  to  promote  these 
objects  are  already  partially  in  force ;  and  that  such  is 
not  more  generally  the  case,  must  be  due  either  to 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  liberty  which  our  Church 
polity  is  designed  to  cherish,  or,  perhaps,  more  com- 
monly to  a  timid  submission  to  the  power  of  routine 
and  the  influence  of  long-established  custom.  On  this 
subject  it  is  probably  the  duty  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  stir  up  its  subordinate  meetings  to  a  diligent  use  of 
their  opfortumties ;  and  to  urgl  them  moS>  freely  to 
recognise  that  there  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
given  to  every  generation  whereby  to  make  its  own 
arrangements  and  do  its  own  work. 

For  two  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report 
it  will  be  obviously  needful  to  await  the  sanction  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  before  accepting  them  as  recognised 
arrangements  of  the  Society.  These  propositions  may 
be  described  in  brief  as,  first,  the  introduction  of 
Scripture  Reading,  pre-arranged  and  otherwise,  into 
our  religious  meetings ;  and,  secondly,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  into  one 
subordinate  body,  charged  with  fresh  duties  and 
responsibilities.  A  few  considerations  bearing  on  these 
suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  the  first  of  these  important  subjects,  it  will  be 
evidently  needful  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  their  inherited  judgment  and  practice  on  the 
question  of  Scripture  Reading  in  meetings  for  public 
worship,  to  make  an  efibrt  to  distinguish  between 
things  that  differ.  On  this  point  it  will  be  well  for 
the  writer  to  state  his  conviction  at  once,  that  there 
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is  no  reason  for  considering  that  the  practice  of  read- 
ing  the  Scriptures  in  Meetings  for  Worship  is  at 
variance  with  any  Christian  principle.  It  may 
rather  be  described  as  purely  a  question  of  what  is 
for  the  best.  It  was  clearly  best  for  the  Primitive 
Christians,  gathered  as  so  many  of  them  had  been 
out  of  heathenism,  and  consequently  to  a  large  extent 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  God,  and  His  government 
of  the  worid,  as  revealed  to  the  chosen  people,  that 
they  should  have  stated  readings  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  their  religious  meetings.  And  the 
evidence  that  they  did  so,  would  seem  to  be  clear  and 
decided,  though  incidental  in  its  character. 

The  engagements  of  the  Primitive  Church  Assemblies 
were,  doubtless,  to  a  large  extent,  based  on  the  method 
of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  in  which  the  plan  for  public 
Scripture  reading  had  been  in  vogue  for  centuries  ;  and 
that  the  early  Christians  generally  adopted  this  practice 
we  may  gather  from  the  incidental  allusions  of  several 
of  their  writers.  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  within  a 
few  years  of  being  contemporary  with  the  Apostle 
John,  tells  us  in  his  "Apology  for  the  Christians, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,"  that  "  on 
the  day  which  is  called  the  day  of  the  Sun,  a  meeting 
is  held  in  one  place  of  all  who  reside  both  in  the 
towns  and  country,  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
or  of  the  prophets,  are  read,  as  time  admits."  Again 
Tertullian,  who  lived  rather  later,  sa3rB,  "  We  assemble 
together  to  call  the  sacred  writings  to  remembrance, 
and  by  these  holy  words  we  feed  our  faith,  raise  our 
hope,  and  establish  our  confidence." 

In  those  days,  when  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
costly  and  scarce,  and  often  incomplete,  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  was  obviously  wise  and  expedient 
And  coming  down  to  our  own  days,  and  our  own 
people,  it  was  also  unquestionably  for  the  best,  that 
Dimiel  Wheeler  and  Thomas    Shillitoe,  and    others 
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simUarly  circumstanced,  when  holding  meetings  with 
the  crews  on  board  ship,  or  with  people  nnfamiliar 
with  the  Scriptures,  should  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible. 

But  what  is  expedient  for  one  generation  or  class  is 
not  necessarily  expedient  for  another,  and  the  question 
arises.  From  what  cause  and  under  what  conditions  did 
the  present  abstinence  from  public  Scripture  reading 
in  the  meetings  of  Friends  come  about? 

The  circumstances  under  which  our  forefathers 
entered  upon  their  great  movement  in  the  seventeenth 
century  are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  They  had  seen 
the  terrible  mischief  that  Form,  and  Prearrangement, 
and  Ceremonial  had  wrought  against  the  fife  and 
reality  of  religion,  and,  believers  as  they  were  in  an 
indwelling  Presence,  and  a  Living  Head  of  the  Church, 
they  took  their  stand  in  favour  of  that  which  was 
spontaneous  and  direct  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful  whether  they  in  all  points  fully 
considered,  or  whether  even  it  was  needM  for  them 
to  consider,  the  requirements  of  calmer  days,  when 
their  children  should  succeed  them.  They  were  men 
brought  together  under  pressure  of  the  times,  and  they 
had  their  own  work  to  do.  Wonderfully  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  with  an  intimate  knowledge, 
through  early  training  and  study,  of  the  teachings  of 
Holy  Scripture,  they  were  at  the  same  time  rich  with 
the  great  aflfluence  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  it  was  perhaps 
as  natural  and  right  for  them  in  their  day  not  to 
arrange  for  pubUc^Smpture  reading  a»  it  wi  for  the 
primitive  believers  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  synagogue. 
There  was  undoubtedly  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
Puritan  feeling,  not  to  call  it  prejudice,  against  the 
least  approach  to  a  liturgy,  which  probably  had  a 
decided,  though  perhaps  to  themselves  an  imper- 
ceptible  influence  upon  the  primitive  arrangements  of 
the  Quaker  Church.    The  result  of  this  has  been  that 
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the  Society,  which  has  from  the  first  steadily  recog- 
nised the  Divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  whose 
founders  declared  that  the  Gospel  they  preached  was 
nothing  but  primitive  Christianity  revived  ;  whose 
members  have  been  remarkable  for  their  regular  and 
reverent  use  of  the  Bible  at  home,  and  for  their  zeal 
in  promoting  the  object  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  been  established  to  achieve, — is  the 
one  Christian  community  which  does  not  admit  the 
sacred  writings  into  its  public  assemblies  ! 

Strange  and  anomalous  as  this  condition  of  things 

may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  has  been  so  far  as  we 

have  gone  no  proved  inconsistency  in  our  recognised 

arrangements.     The  practices  of  the  Primitive  Church 

are  not  necessarily  binding  upon  us  ;  nor  is  the  public 

reading  of  the  Scriptures  an   imperative   sacrament 

incumbent  upon  the  Church  in  all  ages.     Further,  the 

results  of  religious  teaching,  faithfully  and  diligently 

carried  on  under  the  sacred  influences  of  the  Christian 

home,   stand  incomparably  before  any  more    public 

work,  and  may  possibly  at  times  supersede  it.  Whether 

the  de^dness  of  a  number  of  our  religious  meetings, 

and  the  weakness  and  half-heartedness  which  are  to  be 

found  among  so  many  of  our  nominal  members,  are 

to  any  great  extent  traceable  to  the  absence  among  us 

of  public  Scripture  reading,  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 

The  experience  and  condition  of  other  religious  bodies 

^ho  are  regular  in  the  use  of  such  reading,  would 

«ippear  to  testify  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  widespread  heresy  that 
desolated  the  Society  in  America  about  fifty  years 
ago,  was  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  non-use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  religious  meetings.  The  record  of  the 
fiicksite  secession  has  yet  to  be  written  by  an  im- 
partial historian ;  but,  judging  from  such  data  as  we 
have,  it  would  i^pear  that  it  was  rather  due  to  the 
great  neglect  of  a  genial  religious  culture  and  regular 

c2 
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Scriptural  instruction  in  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
American*  Friends. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Society  from  its  earliest 
days,  of  basing  its  public  worship  on  the  silent  aspi- 
ration and  loving  obedience  of  every  member  of  the 
meeting,  has  in  it  too  much  of  wisdom  and  truth  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  It  may  be  said  to  have  grown  into 
a  fixed  arrangement,  not  so  much  as  being  the  inevit- 
able outcome  of  any  Divinely  prescribed  rule,  but  as  a 
wise  and  expedient  plan  for  attaining  most  completely 
a  certain  end ;  that  end  being  to  keep,  as  far  as  may 
be,  ev6ry  act  of  worship,  whether  secret  or  public, 
thoroiLghly  genuine  and  true ;  and  to  prevent  the 
grave  danger  of  an  attempted  supremacy  of  the  human 
will  and  intellect  over  the  influences  of  the  spirit 
of  God. 

A  method  of  congregational  worship  shaped  on  so 
lofty  an  ideal,  whilst  generally  admitted  to  be  rich  in 
blessing  to  those  who  heartily  and  intelligently  accept 
it,  is  likely  to  have  its  assailable  points,  and  may  at 
times  have  led  to  certain  results  that  may  seem  open 
to  debate.  It  may  not  cover  all  the  ground  which  a 
religious  community  met  in  public  worship  is  bound 
to  occupy.  It  may  not  supply  all  the  wants  that 
belong  to  the  work  of  edifying  or  building  up  the 
Church. 

It  is  evidently  the  judgment  of  a  large  number  of 
Friends  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  our  arrangements 
in  these  respects.  It  is  said,  with  much  force,  that  the 
Society  in  the  present  day  consists  of  a  very  mixed  com- 
pany, including  many  who  are  trained  and  experienced 
Christians,  many  who  are  in  training  and  who  arc 
gradually  gaining  experience  and  strength,  and  many 
who  are  at  present  undecided,  but  whom  we  are  hoping 
may  be  drawn  in  by  degrees  through  the  gentle  long- 
suffering  influences  of  God's  Spirit,  working  often 
through  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by 
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many  other  ways.  For  these  diverse  wants  and  con- 
ditions a  variety  of  means  would  seem  to  be  required, 
to  maintain  and  increase  spiritual  life  and  strength  and 
knowledge,  and  effectually  to  help  forward  the  sublime 
purpose  which  the  Church  is  designed  to  promote. 
Looking  at  the  facts  before  us,  and  at  the  experience 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  can  it  be  any  longer  maintained  that  the  meet- 
ing for  worship,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  sufficient 
to  meet  these  varied  requirements  of  the  Church,  even 
when  backed  and  supplemented,  as  we  thankfully 
believe  is  the  case,  by  the  daily  reliedous  culture  and 
the  earnest  laW«  Ld  prayL  «fma»y  Christian 
homes  ?  We  think  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this, — 
the  regular  arrangements  established  among  us,  and  as 
at  present  worked,  are  not  equal  to  the  case.  The 
striking  feature  about  the  method  adopted  in  our 
meetings  for  public  worship  is,  that  it  opens  the  door 
for  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  varied  and  fitting  minis- 
try, prompted  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
mere  thL  precious  gifts  are  absent  for  a  length  of 
time  from  any  congregation  of  Friends,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  and  that  no  arrangements  of  any 
Yearly  Meeting,  no  system  of  Scripture  Reading,  will 
be  found  properly  to  supply  the  lacking  help.  A 
child  needs  food  and  instruction ;  but  a  lesson  in 
science  or  arithmetic  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  its 
daily  bread  and  butter.  In  spiritual  things  the  same 
principle  will,  to  a  large  extent,  hold  good.  Life 
comes  before  knowledge,  and  it  needs  the  first  care ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  without  life  knowledge  has 
no  place. 

But  whilst  thus  giving  the  chief  prominence  to  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  to  the  gifts  for  which  they  are 
the  fitting  sphere,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
in  them  full  scope  for  all  we  understand  by  the  term 
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religious  instruction,  and  even  whether  such  is  its  right 
place.  In  the  work  of  religious  teaching  (we  speak  of 
it  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit)  there  is  need  for  a  laige  amount 
of  forethought  and  pre-atrangement,  and  for  what  may 
be  regarded  as  more  exclusively  the  work  of  the  intellect; 
whilst  the  free  and  familiar  illustrations  that  might  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  and  the  conversational  style 
that  would  often  be  adopted,  though  truly  wise  and 
desirable  for  the  purpose,  and  constantly  associated 
with  preaching  in  the  meetings  for  worehip  among 
other  religious  bodies,  would  not  seem  to  our  ideas 
altogether  to  comport  with  the  solemnity,  or  even  the 
object  of  a  worshipping  assembly. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  field  for 
the  exercise  of  this  gift  of  religious  teaching  like  the 
Scripture  reading  meeting.  The  Bible  is  in  a  true 
sense  the  Divinely-appointed  hand-book  of  religion, 
and  the  seeker  after  truth  will  arrive  at  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  spiritual  things  without  it.  The 
wonderful  revelation  it  gives  us  of  both  the  holiness 
and  tender  compassion  of  the  Divine  Being,  His 
Fatherly  government  of  the  world,  the  great  purpose 
of  human  life,  and  the  marvellous  destiny  that  awaits 
those  who  lovingly  yield  themselves  to  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  suppUes  a  something  which  the 
soul  of  man  yearns  after  and  feels  to  be  ^e,  but  to 
which  no  unaided  human  power  could  possibly  have 
attained.  The  beautiful  variety  of  style  and  subject 
with  which  its  venerable  pages  are  enriched  makes  it 
also,  in  the  hand  of  the  truly  qualified  Christian 
teacher,  a  delightful  text-book  of  reugious  instruction. 

But  to  introduce  such  reading  into  our  ordinary 
meetings  for  worship,  would  be  likely  both  to  disturb 
the  worship  and  restrict  the  teacher ;  and  would  in 
other  important  respects  endanger  the  standing  of  the 
Church.  Granted  that  the  arrangement  would  involve 
no  actual  compromise  of  any  immutable  principle,  yet, 
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in  the  judgment  of  many,  there  would  be  a  compro- 
mise of  the  position  which  the  Society  has  so  lon| 
taken  up  on  the  subiect  of  ministry  and  worship,  an( 
which  n^  as  muci  as  ever  to  be  firmly  mam^ined. 
On  this  question  it  is  desirable  to  be  very  explicit,  from 
the  unavoidably  ambiguous  way  in  which  it  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Report.  K  the  proposal  be  designed  to 
save  the  worshipper  the  trouble  of  that  personal  effort 
involved  in  truly  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  fill  up 
a  void  caused  by  unfaithful  men  and  women  with- 
holding their  help  from  the  cause  of  God  and  His 
Church,  then  it  is  plainly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  Quakerism,  and  we  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  it. 

But  as  we  understand  the  proposal,  this  is  not  its 
object  The  aim  is  to  find  a  fitting  sphere  for  the  gift 
of  teaching  :  to  establish  and  promote  sound  religious 
instruction  on  a  free  Quaker  basis,  and  to  increase  and 
deepen  a  worshipping  spirit  amongst  aU  our  members, 
by  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  We 
believe  this  object  will  be  best  attained  by  the  regular 
holding  of  Scripture  reading  meetings  tluroughout  the 
Society  as  part  of  its  fixed  arrangements. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  proposal,  there  will 
doubtless  be  many  difficulties  to  overcome;  many 
dangers  to  avoid.  There  will  be  want  of  zeal,  want 
of  power,  want  of  rightly  qualified  teachers; — the 
danger  of  unprofitable  doctrinal  discussion,  of  hard 
dogmatic  teaching,  and  of  narrow  literalness  in  the 
application  of  Scripture  truth.  But  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us  from  apathy  and  ignorance  transcend  them 
all,  and  if  there  be  the  same  reverent  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  same  desire  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  under  His  authority,  as  is  so  re- 
markably to  be  seen  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  good  and  great  results. 

On  the  question  of  arrangement  we  concur  in  the 
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opinion  that  it  will  be  best  for  such  meetings  to  take 
the  place  of  the  second  meeting  for  worship  held  on 
the  First-day.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  many 
places  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  to 
a  third  meeting  on  that  day,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  that  would  often  stand  in  the  way  of  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

We  come  tiien  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  in  our  little  Church  for  the  establishment 
of  regular  meetings  for  religious  teaching ;  that  such 
service  is  best  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  Scripture 
reading,  and  not  as  a  part  of  our  ordinary  meetings  for 
worship :  and  we  trust  such  may  be  the  judgment  of 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  when  it  comes  to  deal  with 
this  important  question. 

Some  further  observations  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  and  on  the  report  which  it  finally  adopted, 
we  must  leare  to  a  future  number. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  WATERTON. 

In  No.  XXVII  of  The  Friends*  Examiner  is  a  paper 
from  Thomas  Lister,  on  "Walton  Hall  and  its  late 
owner/'  At  the  close  of  my  eighty-sixth  year  I  can- 
not write  with  the  vivacity  of  my  friend  Thomas 
Lister,  still,  as  my  recollections  of  Walton  Hall  are, 
in  some  respects,  different  from  his,  and  my  name 
is  mentioned  in  his  paper,  I  feel  tempted  to  give 
them. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  was  held  in  York  :  I  at  that  time 
filled  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Friends'  Retreat 
for  the  Insane.  The  late  Dr.  Pritchard  of  Bristol,  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Gilbey  of  Wakefield,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  and  came  together  to 
look  over  the  Retreat:  on  the  table  in  my  library 
there  was  the  first  number  of  Audubon's  "  Birds  of 
America  ":  this  book  caused  them  to  speak  of  Charles 
Waterton,  and  Dr.  Gilbey  spoke  of  him  as  his  personal 
friend,  at  whose  house  he  had  a  bed  whenever  he 
chose  to  occupy  it.  That  being  so,  I  asked  if  he  would 
kindly  give  me  an  introduction  to  him.  He  replied 
that  Mr.  Waterton  was  that  strange  kind  of  man,  that 
if  a  person  to  whom  he  had  given  an  introduction  was 
to  deliver  it  when  Mr.  Waterton  was  at  dinner,  or 
otherwise  engaged,  the  probability  was  that  he  would 
never  speak  to  him  again,  and  therefore  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  give  one ;  such  being  the  case  I  deter- 
mined to  introduce  myself. 

Having  to  go  to  Leeds  shortly  after,  to  take  my  son 
to  a  situation,  I  drove  to  a  small  inn  at  Sandall,  about 
two  miles  from  Walton  Hall,  and  put  up  my  horse^ 
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and  wrote  a  short  note  to  Charles  Waterton,  saying 
that  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  ornithologiciU 
beauties  of  Walton  Hall  that  I  had  come  several  miles 
out  of  my  way  with  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  see 
them.  I  walked  up  to  the  hall  and  sent  in  the  note.  I 
received  an  Immediate  answer  that  if  I  would  walk 
upstairs  and  examine  what  was  there  he  would  soon 
join  me.  We  saw  the  objects  enumerated  by  Thomas 
Lister;  and,  in  addition,  there  were  some  beautiful 
green  trogons  with  rose-coloured  breasts.  Thirty  years 
afterwards  Charles  Waterton  pointed  out  these  birds 
to  me,  and  lamented  that  time  and  light  had  taken 
all  the  rose-colour  from  their  breasts,  which  had 
become  white,  while  the  green  on  their  backs  was  as 
resplendent  as  ever.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  col- 
lection consisted  of  birds  killed  in  their  finest  plum^e, 
and  in  the  softness  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin ; 
but  as  they  were  all  stuffed  without  having  wires 
passed  down  their  legs,  there  was  too  great  a  uniformity 
in  their  position  ;  they  were  all  in  one  attitude,  their 
legs  bent,  and  resting  on  their  breasts.  I  beUeve  that 
the  only  exception  as  to  attitude  was  in  the  case  of  the 
compound  bird,  with  the  legs  of  a  bittern  and  the 
head  of  an  owl ;  in  this  made-up  bird,  the  bittern's 
legs  stood  upright,  the  bones  being  kept  In  that 
position. 

In  a  short  time,  as  we  were  looking  over  the 
staircase,  we  saw  three  gentlemen  leave  the  drawing- 
room  and  come  upstairs,  when  he  introduced  one  of 
them  as  his  neighbour.  Sir  William  Pilkington,  the 
other  as  Mr.  Tumiell  of  London,  saying  he  should  soon 
be  at  liberty  from  these  gentlemen,  but  that  we  must 
not  part  just  yet.  It  appeared  as  though  the  brevity 
and  directness  of  my  note  had  influenced  him  in  my 
flavour ;  as  soon  as  his  visitors  had  gone  he  rejoined 
us,  and  took  from  a  box  a  skin  of  the  bald-faced 
baboon,  saying,  "  Mr.  Allis,  do  you  think  it  is  possible, 
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from  such  a  skin  as  that,  to  fashion  this  animal  which 
I  call  a  nondescript  V 

He  was  told  that  with  his  skill,  it  was  thought  to  be 
very  possible  ;  he  was  evidently  greatly  pleased,  and, 
although  he  neither  said  the  nondescript  was,  or  was 
not,  formed  from  a  similar  skin,  I  never  afterwards 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  its  paternity :  the  bald-face 
would  be  very  much  stretched  out,  and  I  suppose  he 
would  cut  a  model  for  the  nose  from  a  piece  of  wood, 
put  it  in  the  right  place,  and  streteh  the  skin  to  fit  it 

After  we  had  inspected  all  his  treasures,  he  said, 
**  Now,  Mr.  Allis,  I  may  tell  you,  that  I  have  done  for 
you  what  I  do  not  do  fot  any  one  more  frequently 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  when  you  come 
next,  you  must  bring  your  horse  to  my  stable,  and  not 
leave  it  at  Sandall/'  He  then  said  that  he  would  walk 
with  me  through  the  park  and  show  me  a  few  things. 
On  leaving  the  house,  the  first  things  he  pointed  out 
were  the  two  knockers  on  the  door ;  they  were  made 
to  strike  on  the  brows  of  two  human  faces,  of  cast 
metal ;  the  face  on  the  left  door  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing intense  agony  from  the  blows  it  received ;  on  the 
right  door,  the  knocker  was  fastened  that  it  could  not 
be  used,  and  the  face  was  radiant  with  smiles  and 
good  feeling  at  being  exempt  from  the  blows  to  which 
its  neighbour  was  subjected;  he  told  me  that,  after 
the  castings  were  made,  he  had  the  models  destroyed, 
that  no  one  else  might  have  the  same.  We  then 
walked  roimd  the  island  on  which  the  house  is,  and 
looked  into  the  unoccupied  nests  where  starlings  and 
owls  had  lately  reared  their  yoimg,  and  into  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  while  breeding  was 
going  on,  without  disturbing  the  birds. 

Close  to  the  left  side  of  the  bridge  stands  the  rem- 
nant of  the  old  haU,  with  its  old  door,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  bullet  surrounded  by  a  brass  ring,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  fact  that  that  bullet  was  placed 
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tiiere  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  summoned  the 
place  to  surrender  to  the  ParliMnentary  forces.  The 
communication  was  then  hj  a  drawbridge  which  he 
could  not  pass.  On  a  subsequent  visit  he  took,  and 
demolished  the  place,  and  of  course  is  regarded  with 
feelings  that  may  be  imagined,  by  the  present  poa- 
aesst^  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  statmch  Royalist 

On  crossing  the  bridge,  the  first  object  that  attracted 
our  attention  was  a  tall  poplar  that  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  during  last  haymaking.  Charles  Waterton 
had  noticed  that  a  number  of  haymakers  had  clustered 
around  it,  to  seek  shelter  from  the  rain  ;  he  went  out 
■and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  ordered  them  to 
go  somewhere  else;  they  had  only  just  left  the  tree 
when  the  lightning  struck  it,  and  the  bark  was 
fihivered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  mark  of 
which  was  still  visible.  Before  next  haymaking,  he 
had  erected  a  shelter  for  the  haymakers,  by  fixing  a 
number  of  Yorkshire  flag-stones  upright  in  the  CTound, 
■and  covering  them  with  a  lai^e  square  one.  We  next 
noticed  the  cover  for  the  game,  which  was  protected 
by  strong  wooden  fencing,  with  openings  at  the  bottom 
suflicieudy  large  for  the  pheasants  to  pass  through. 

The  next  object  that  claimed  attention  was  a  large 
hazel  tree  growing  up  through  the  centre  of  a  mill- 
stone. He  told  me  that  thirty  years  before,  he  had 
noticed  a  small  nut  tree  growing  up  through  t^e  stone 
from  a  nut  which  some  mouse  must  have  deposited, 
and  that  he  had  then  determined  that  the  tree  should 
raise  the  stone,  which  it  now  did,  the  tree  fitting  the 
aperture,  and  the  stone  being  several  inches  above  the 
surrounding  earth  on  all  sides.  We  then  went  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  he  pointed  out  how,  in  level- 
ing the  groimd  to  make  the  garden,  they  had  cut 
through  a  ridge  of  land,  leaving  a  n^ed  escarpment 
of  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  the  sand-martins  had 
selected  for  their  home,  and  had  filled  the  upper  part 
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with  their  nests.  From  hence  we  went  to  the  rivulet 
spoken  of  by  Thomas  Lister,  close  by  which,  in  a  grove 
of  firs,  was  a  large  roof  supported  on  poles,  which  he 
had  put  up  to  shelter  the  parties  who  came,  with  his 
leave,  to  picnic  on  the  premises,  who  always  had  their 
kettles  boiled  by  a  person  who  lived  in  an  adjoining 
cottage.  Here  we  parted  company,  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  kindness  with  which  we  had  been  received,  on 
this  our  first  visit. 

Our  next  intercourse  took  place  late  in  the  summer 
of  1834.  He  called  on  me  at  the  Retreat  soon  after 
we  had  breakfasted;  he  soon  fell  into  conversation 
about  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  said  that  a  statement  he 
had  made  was  quite  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should 
tell  him  there  was  a  bird  without  a  furcula  (the  fur- 
cula  is  what  we  call  the  merry-thought  when  carving 
a  fowl ;)  it  is  generally  attached  by  cartilage  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  coracoid.  I  remarked  that  if  he 
would  accompany  me  to  our  Museum,  I  would  show 
him  a  bird  that  never  had  a  furcula,  viz.,  the  love- 
bird. I  informed  him  also  that  my  friend  Wm.  Yarrel, 
who  was  then  publishing  his  history  of  British  Birds, 
had  recently  called  on  me,  on  his  way  firom  the  Edin- 
burgh meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  that  I  told 
him  I  had  lately  prepared  the  skeleton  of  the  love- 
bird, when  he  inunediately  replied  "  And  where  was 
the  furcula?"  adding,  that  so  convinced  was  he  that 
he  had  mislaid  the  bone,  that  he  prepared  two  other 
skeletons  before  he  could  convince  himself  of  the  fact. 

At  this  time  I  had  never  prepared  the  skeleton  of 
an  ostrich,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  none  of  the 
struthionidse,  none  of  the  New  Zealand  dinomidae,  « 
nor  the  dodo  have  any  furcula.  The  gannet  has  the 
strongest  and  thickest  furcula  of  any  known  bird :  in 
addition  to  its  Ugamentous  attachment  it  has  a  shoulder 
on  which  the  coracoid  rests ;  it  also  is  flattened  at 
the  apex,  which  reaches  to  the  sternum,  and  is  thus 
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able  to  bear  the  concussion  to  which  it  is  subjected 
on  reaching  the  water  &om  the  sky,  &om  wtuch  it 
dives  for  it8  prey.  The  only  other  birds  having  this 
shoulder  to  the  furcula,  that  I  have  observed,  are  the 
swift  and  the  humming-bird,  whose  rapidity  of  flight 
reqiures  them  to  have  a  strong  fulcrum  to  support 
the  action  of  their  wings.  The  gannet  has  also  the 
strongest  sclerotic  bones  of  any  bird ;  notwithstanding 
which,  on  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  gannet  that  lost  its 
life  in  descending  to  strike  its  prey.  The  garfish 
raised  its  head,  so  that  the  lower  ^arp-pointed  man- 
dible entered  the  eye  of  the  gannet,  passing  through 
the  aperture  that  takes  tlie  optic  nerve  to  the  eye. 
It  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  skuU  that  the  jaw 
broke  off  and  remaiued  firmly  fixed  in  the  bird's  eye  : 
the  bird  in  its  agony,  retired  to  a  field  immediately 
adjoining  the  clifi,  and  was  picked  up  dead. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  W.  Yan-el's  skeletons  were 
prepared  without  the  feet  being  skinned,  as  this  pre- 
vented his  noticing  that  the  swift,  which  never  alights 
except  to  enter  its  nest,  differs  &om  all  other  birds  iu 
having  the  same  number  of  bones  in  all  its  toes ;  that 
the  goatsucker,  which  never  grasps  a  bough,  or  alights 
on  a  tree,  except  it  be  on  a  large  horizontal  branch 
that  proceeds  &om  the  main  trunk,  has  one  bone  less 
in  its  outer  toe  ;  and  that  the  tendon  which  moves  the 
long  inner  toe  of  the  water-hen  is  invariably  bisected 
by  a  small  bone  which  increases  its  strength  without 
enlarging  its  size. 

Charles  Waterton  was  interested  in  the  subjects 
we  discussed,  and  was  not  aware  how  quickly  tame 
,  passed  ;  on  taking  out  his  watch,  he  said  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  Castle,  as  he  was  summoned  on  a 
special  jury.  He  added  that  be  knew  he  should  be 
fined  for  non-attendance  before  that,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  go  to  the  Castle  atall,  but  would-  spend  the 
morning  wim  me.     He  left,  saying  how  much  he  had 
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enjoyed  the  interview,  and  that  he  should  remember 
that  morning  to  the  latest  day  in  his  life. 

Thomas  Lister  speaks  of  the  losses  caused  by  game- 
keepers, but  Charles  Waterton's  greatest  loss  was  a 
fine  ocelot,  which  he  had  brought  home  from  his  travels, 
which  followed  him  about  like  a  dog,  and  had  the  full 
range  of  the  park,  and  was  accustomed  to  disport 
itself  on  the  trees,  from  which  it  was  shot  by  a  barge- 
man on  the  canal  which  skirts  the  south  wall  of  the 
park« 

We  did  not  meet  again  for  some  years.  In  1843 
we  began  to  take  some  of  our  inmates  to  Scarborough 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air,  when  we  again  met,  and 
used  to  see  each  other,  from  that  time,  annually.  In 
1851  Charles  Waterton  attended  the  Great  Exhibiton, 
taking  with  him  a  beautiftd,  preserved  male  eider 
duck  ;  it  was  folded  together  to  be  taken,  and  its  head 
was  off ;  he  inflated  the  skin,  by  blowing  into  it ;  then, 
after  inflating  the  neck,  placed  the  head  on,  and  it 
fitted  so  beautifully,  that  no  observer  would  notice 
that  the  head  had  been  off ;  this  he  deposited  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  show  to  any  ornithological 
frienos  he  might  meet  with.  He  went  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
finding  fault  with  the  stuffed  birds  exhibited.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  sent  a  stuffed  peacock  felt  indignant 
at  the  statement,  and  said  that  if  Mr.  Waterton  would 
go  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Exhibition,  he  would  see  a 
peacock  which  was  a  model  of  good  stuffing :  he  went 
accordingly,  and  afterwards  gave  his  opinion  of  it, 
findmg  fault  with  the  bird  from  its  head  to  the  soles 
of  its  feet,  and  a  long  correspondence  ensued,  and  was 
continued  after  his  arrival  at  Scarborough  in  the 
autunm.  In  1855  I  was  placed  on  the  Ack worth 
Committee,  and  after  going  off  the  Committee  for  a 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  four,  served  another 
five  years,   filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
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of  our  valued  friend  Thomas  Pumphrey,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  at  Hie  end  of  the  next  four, 
during  which  ten  years  I  was  accustomed  to  visit 
Walton  Hall  annually. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  specially  invited  to  meet 
George  Ord,  the  editor  of  Wilson's  "  American  Orni- 
thology," and  who  wrote  hia  biography.  At  another 
time,  when  I  had  a  friend  with  me  (Charles  Waterton 
having  retired  after  dinner  to  take  his  usual  siesta), 
his  son  kindly  offered  to  take  his  two  aunts,  my  friend 
and  myself,  a  row  round  the  lake.  I  also  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  beautiful  eider  before  noticed,  and  an 
equally  curious  small  weasel,  whose  head  was  also 
taken  ofiF,  but  when  it  was  replaced,  so  beautiful  was 
the  junction,  that  not  a  hair  appeared  to  be  misplaced  ; 
the  two  were  marvellous  specimens  of  successful 
taxidermy. 

As  CharlM  Waterton  had  so  ciicitiaed  the  peacock 
at  the  Exhibition,  I  took  to  him  on  one  of  my  visits,  a 
beautiful  five  years'  old  bird,  in  its  finest  May  plumage, 
to  try  his  hand  on.  He  said  that,  in  the  &st  place 
he  must  improvise  a  bath  in  which  to  place  it,  so  that 
every  feather  might  be  poisoned  by  its  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  corosive  sablimate  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  the 
solution  to  be  so  weak  that,  when  dropped  on  metal, 
it  would,  on  drying,  leave  no  trace  of  powder.  On 
visiting  him  next  year,  I  found  the  bird  beautifully 
preserved,  standing  under  a  glass  shade,  more  than 
five  feet  high ;  all  the  naked  parts  as  soft  as  a  kid 
glove,  and  having  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids  a  row  of 
small  beadlets,  which  gave  it  a  most  me-like  appear- 
ance, and  which,  with  conimon  stuffing,  would  have 
dried  up  and  disappeared ;  and  Charles  Waterton  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  not  a  day,  for  more  than 
three  months,  in  which  he  had  not  devoted  more  or 
less  time  to  manipuUting  the  skin,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  flexibility  of  the  naked  parts. 
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During  one  of  my  periodical  visits  he  told  me  that  a 
gentleman  who  kept  a  school  had  asked  leave  to  take 
his  pupils ;  but  these  had  exhibited  so  much  of  the 
irrepressible  hilarity  of  schoolboy  Ufe,  as  to  cause  an 
interdict  to  the  visit  of  any  future  schoolboys.  But 
though  schoolboys  were  interdicted,  the  female  teachers 
at  Ackworth,  knowing  of  my  intimacy  at  Walton, 
solicited  me  for  an  introduction,  which  I  gave,  and  I 
believe  they  several  times  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last 
visit  but  one  to  Walton  Hall,  that  I  was  accompanied 
by  my  wife  and  daughter,  when  they  were  both  most 
kindly  welcomed,  as  I  had  always  been,  by  every 
member  of  the  family. 

I  believe  Charles  Waterton's  wife  lost  her  life  at  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  or  soon  after,  and  her  two 
sisters  afterwards  lived  with  him,  and  kept  house  for 
him  till  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  violent 
fall,  by  his  foot  catching  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  near 
where  his  remains  were  afterwards  interred.  I  saw  his 
sisters  in  York  after  his  death,  and  was  told  by  them 
that,  as  their  nephew  was  more  of  an  antiquarian 
than  a  naturalist,  their  brother  had  left  all  his  Mu- 
seum to  them,  and  that  they  were  going  to  deposit 
everything  at  Ushaw  College,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  his  grandson,  if  he  should  develope  a  taste 
for  them  ;  I  did  not  understand  that  they  were  given  to 
the  College,  as  stated  by  T.  Lister. 

On  one  occasion,  at  Scarborough,  I  met  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  the  Chairman  of  the  West  Biding 
Bench  of  Magistrates,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Waterton 
had  arrived  last  night;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
saying,  "But  Mr.  Waterton  tells  such  marvellous 
stories  ; "  my  reply  was — that  Mr.  Waterton  was  of  a 
sanguiife  temperament ;  that  if  two  persons,  the  one 
of  a  sanguine,  the  other  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
were  to  see  any  transaction,  however  simple,  and  were 
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to  describe  what  they  had  Been,  they  would  probably 
do  so  in  very  different  words,  and  yet  each  might  be 
true  ;  and  that  if  you  allowed  for  Mr.  Waterton's  san- 
guine temperament,  you  might  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  statements. 

About  the  year  1859  or  1860,  on  my  usual  summer's 
visit,  Charles  Waterton  told  me  tii&t,  during  last 
winter,  he  had  built  up  a  wall  to  enclose  the  colony 
of  sand  martins,  and  that  he  had  made  holes  for 
their  nests;  and  how  pleased  he  was  to  find- these 
holes  almost  all  occupied  by  them.  He  probably 
did  this  hoping  to  improve  their  comfort ;  but  it  was 
a  sad  mistake,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  that  prevision 
for  which  he  was,  before,  remarkable.  If  the  poor 
birds  had  possessed  the  power  of  speech,  they  would 
doubtless  have  told  him  that  their  possession  was  com- 
pulsory, and  not  of  their  own  choice ;  that,  if  they 
had  gone  elsewhere  this  year,  and  made  new  holes, 
their  progeny  would  have  been  quite  unfitted  for  their 
winter's  migration,  so  they  were  compelled  to  occupy 
the  holes  made  for  them  ;  but  that  when  the  young 
birds  came  from  their  nests,  they  would  be  quite  un- 
able to  make  holes  in  the  brick  wall  for  their  future 
nests,  and  that  the  old  birds,  witnessing  their  dis- 
tressed condition,  would,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
fly,  lead  them  forth  to  seek  another  sunny  bank,  on 
which  to  form  another  colony,  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  enclosed  behind  brick  and  mortar.  The  birds 
were  not  noticed  making  this  colony,  hut  that  tiiey 
did  so  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  in  the  following 
year  not  a  pair  of  martins  went  to  their  old  home, 
and  in  succeeding  years  many  of  the  holes  were  occu- 
pied by  starlings  and  sparrows,  whose  capacious  nests 
would  preserve  their  young  from  being  injured  by 
the  dampness  of  the  holes. 

We  were  not  always  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  this 
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never  on  any  occasion  affected  our  feeling  of  friend- 
ship, or  lessened  the  regard  I  entertained  for  him  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  I  remember  him  also  as  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Peace — he  having  often  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  War. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  Waterton,  his  son  has 
presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  a 
stone  from  the  Milstone  Grit,  which  had  lain  for  years 
on  his  father's  estate ;  it  bears  evident  tokens  of  Saxon 
times,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small  number 
of  similar  stones  in  the  Museum. 

I  should  say,  before  concluding,  that  Charles  Water- 
ton  was  of  abstemious  habits  and  kept  a  simple  table, 
to  which  he  gave  his  visitors  a  cordiad  welcome. 

Thomas  Allis. 
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WILLIAM  CATON. 

"  I  know  that  no  visible  created  thing  can  satisfy  that  which 
longeth  to  be  refreshed  with  the  living  streams  which  isaue  out 
fhim  the  fountain  which  watereth  and  refresheth  the  whole  city  of 
God.  ...  A  living  fovmtain  hath  the  Lord  set  open  for  Judah  and 
Jerusalem ;  and  all  that  are  bathed  and  washed  in  it  come  to  enter 
into  the  holy  city." — W.  Caton. 

It  was  on  a  winter  day,  early  in  1652,  that  George 
Fox  unexpectedly,  and  for  the  first  time,  arrived  at 
SwarthmooT  Hall,  near  Uiverston,  the  beautifully  situa- 
ted residence  of  Judge  Fell,  who  waa  then  absent  on 
his  circuit.  This  visit  proved  a  very  eventful  one  to 
not  a  few  of  the  members  of  that  large  household. 

William  Caton  waa  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
had  for  some  time  resided  at  the  hall,  sharing  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  Judge's  only  son,  who 
was  taught  by  a  clergyman,  a  relative  of  the  Catons ; 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  of  the  whole  family,  so 
that  difference  in  social  position  was  lost  sight  of.  He 
shared  George  Fell's  chamber,  and  was  his  companion 
in  field-sports  and  fishing  as  well  as  in  study.  From 
early  childhood  he  had  at  times  been  the  subject  of 
serious  impressions,  and  had  been  very  carefully  brought 
up  by  his  parents.  The  sudden  change  in  his  style 
of  living  had  by  no  means  the  unfavourable  effect 
which  might  have  been  feared,  for  he  says  that  his 
heart  was  softened  whilst  thus  living  in  "  much  plea- 
sure, ease,  and  fulness  ....  forasmuch  as  Providence 
had  cast  me  into  such  a  noble  family,  where  diere  were 
such  sweet  children,  with  whose  company  I  was  more 
than  a  little  affected.  In  those  days  there  remained 
an  integrity  in  my  heart  towards  €rod,  and  often  did  I 
.call  upon  His  name." 
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In  order  to  be  alone  whilst  engaged  in  prayer  he 
would,  of  a  morning,  linger  in  the  bedroom  until  his 
companion  had  gone  down  stairs.  He  was  much  ex- 
posed to  temptation  during  a  few  months  spent  by 
George  Fell  and  himself  at  a  country  school,  but,  he 
writes,  "The  Lord  was  wonderfully  gracious  to  me, 
and  many  times,  when  I  have  deserved  nothing  but 
stripes  from  Him,  hath  He  broken  and  overcome  my 
heart  with  His  Divine  love/'  At  times  his  soul  ardently 
longed  for  communion  with  God,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  not  appease  its  cravings  by  taking  notes  of 
sermons  or  writing  paraphrases  of  them,  though  such 
eflForts  were  commended  by  the  family  at  the  hall. 

Much  did  he  marvel  at  the  unfaslnonable  dress  and 
simple  manners  of  their  guest  from  Fenny  Drayton, 
"  Yet  something  in  me,"  he  writes,  "  did  love  him  and 
own  his  testimony.  •  And  I  began  to  find  the  truth  of 
what  he  spoke  in  myself ;  for  his  doctrine  tended  very 
much  to  the  bringing  of  us  to  the  light,  with  which  Christ 
Jesu,  h«i  eoligEd  u«  ,iM  "which  duned  in  our 
hearts  and  convinced  us  of  sin  and  evil ;  and  into  love 
with  that  and  obedience  to  that  he  sought  to  bring  us, 
that  thereby,  through  the'  Son,  we  might  be  brought 
into  unity  and  covenant  with  the  Lord/' 

Deep,  also,  and  lasting,  was  the  effect  of  George 
Fox  8  ministry  on  the  hearts  of  the  mistress  of  Swarth- 
moor  Hall  (a  descendant  of  the  martyr,  Anne  Askew), 
her  young  daughters  and  their  governess,  as  well  as 
on  the  steward,  Thomas  Salthouse,  the  housekeeper, 
and  most  of  the  servants ;  and  when  Judge  Fell  was 
crossing  the  sands  of  Leven,  on  his  homeward  journey, 
he  was  told  that  his  family  were  all  bewitched.  His 
son,  too,  we  find,  was  "  somewhat  touched  with  the 
same  power,"  which  helped  to  smooth  the  path  of 
William  Caton,  who  was  experiencing  in  his  own  soul 
the  power  of  the  truths  which  they  had  heard,  though 
he  confesses  that  they  often  "  extinguished  tlie  g^oa" 
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ID  themselves ;  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  such  was  the  love  of 
God  to  me  in  those  days,  that  I  was  as  surely  pursued 
with  judgment  as  I  was  overtaken  with  folly."  At 
times  he  would  retire  to  some  solitary  spot  that  he  might 
seek  for  spiritual  refreshment  by  drawing  near  to  God. 
After  awhile  his  mental  conflicts  unfitted  him  for 
hard  study,  and  Margaret  Fell,  with  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  womanly  penetration,  divined  the  cause 
of  his  inability  to  write  themes  and  make  Latin 
verses ;  she,  therefore,  suggested  that  he  should  leave 
school  and  occupy  himself  in  teaching  her  daughters 
and  acting  as  her  secretary.  Her  strengthening 
and  soothing  influence  must  have  been  very  helpful 
to  him,  for  he  describes  this  period  as  a  happy  time : 
he  found  congenial  employment  in  writing  for  her 
of  "  precious  and  wholesome  things  pertaining  to 
the  Truth :  whereby  [he  continues]  I  came  to  have 
good  opportunities  to  be  conversant  with  Friends,  in 
whom  the  life  of  righteousness  began  to  bud  and 
spring  forth,  and  who  grew  in  love  and  unity,  with 
which  my  soul  was  exceedingly  affected  ;  and  I  desired 
very  much  to  be  one  with  them  in  it."  Meanwhile 
the  good  work  which  his  Saviour  had  begun  in  his  soul 
was  carried  on  more  rapidly  perhaps  than  he  was  him- 
self aware  of. 

"  When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,"  he  writes, 
"  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  did  work  mightily  and  effectually 
in  me  to  the  cleansing,  purging,  and  eauctifying  of  me.  .  .  . 
And  then .  I  began  to  be  broken,  melted,  and  overcome  with 
the  love  of  God  which  sprang  in  my  heart,  and  the  Divine 
and  precious  promises  that  were  confirmed  to  my  soul.  Oh  ! 
the  preciousnesa  and  excellency  of  that  day  !  Oh !  the  glory 
and  the  blessedness  of  that  day !  how  or  wherewith  shall  I 
demonstrate  it,  that  they  Utat  are  yet  unlorn  might  under- 
Uaiid  it,  and  give  glory  unto  the  Lord  Jehovah?" 

This  most  merciful  visitation  was  shared  by  many 
others  of  the  household,  and  very  closely  were  their 
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hearts  drawn  together ;  whilst  such  was  their  desire  to 
unitedly  worship  Him  who  had  done  such  great  things 
for  them  that  they  frequently  met  for  this  purpose  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  when  other  members  of 
the  family  had  retired  to  rest.  Great  was  William 
Caton's  disappointment  when,  in  consequence  of  George 
Fell's  wish  to  keep  early  hours — or,  it  may  be,  to  avoid 
late  meetings — he  had  sometimes  to  accompany  him 
to  his  chamber,  whilst  his  heart  remained  with  the 
little  company  below,  for,  he  says,  the  refreshment  and 
benefit  of  these  seasons  was  indescribable.  "  If,"  he 
adds,  '*  we  had  suffered  loss  in  the  day-time  when  we 
had  been  abroad  about  our  business  or  the  like,  then 
we  came  in  a  great  measure  thus  to  be  restored  again, 
through  the  love,  power,  and  mercy  of  our  God,  which 
aboimded  very  much  unto  us." 

The  young  heir  of  Swarthmoor  Hall  had  become  in- 
different to  such  matters,  and  William  Caton  was  not 
sorry  when,  in  consequence  of  his  being  sent  to  another 
school,  they  were  separated.  It  was  true  that  this 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  worldly  preferment,  but 
we  cannot  wonder  that  this  seemed  of  little  moment  to 
one  who  could  say,  "  I  was  often  overcome  with  the 
love  of  my  Father,  which  did  exceedingly  break  and 
ravish  my  heart,  and  so  I  know  it  was  with  others  of 
that  family ;  and  of  the  overflowings  thereof  did  we 
communicate  one  to  another  to  the  comforting  and  re- 
freshing one  of  another ;  and  truly  willing  we  were  to 
sympauiise  and  bear  one  with  another,  and  in  true  and 
tender  love  to  watch  one  over  another.  And  oh  !  the 
love,  mercy,  and  power  of  God,  which  abounded  to  us, 
through  us,  and  among  us,  who  shall  declare  it  1"  Many 
Friends  at  a  distance,  hearing  how  remarkably  the 
Lord's  power  was  manifested  in  this  family,  visited 
Swarthmoor  Hall,  so  that  occasionally  visitors  from  five 
or  six  counties  would  stay  at  the  house  at  one  time.  This 
gave  especial  satisfaction  to  William  Caton,  who,  in 
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consequence  of  frequently  writing  for  Margaret  Fell, 
had  much  intercourse  with  them.  Geoi^e  Foz  he 
regarded  as  a  tender-hearted  father,  who,  not  content 
with  "  having  begotten  him  through  the  Gospel," 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  onwards  in  the  path  of  the 
just ;  whilst  his  "  entirely  beloved  friend,  Margaret 
Fell,"  cared  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  child. 

But  these  peaceful  days  at  Swarthmoor  were  but  the 
preparation  for  his  life  labours  ;  freely  had  he  received 
of  tbe  grace  of  God,  and  freely  was  he  to  share  it  with 
others.  George  Fox  says,  "  He  was  one  like  unto 
Timothy,  who  was  an  example  in  innocence,  simpli- 
city, and  purity  in  his  life  and  conversation,  after  he 
was  converted ;  for  that  did  preach,  as  well  as  his 
doctrine,  in  the  churches  of  Christ."  William  Caton 
himself  thus  describes  his  call  to  the  ministry  :  "  See- 
ing the  darkness  and  ignorance  so  great  in  which 
people  were  involved,  my  spirit  was  stirred  within  me, 
and  my  earthen  vessel  came  to  be  filled  with  love  to 
their  souls,  and  with  zeal  for  God  and  His  Truth.  And 
about  that  time  I  began  to  know  the  motion  of  His 
power  and  the  command  of  His  Spirit ;  by  which  I 
came  to  be  moved  to  go  to  the  places  of  public  worship." 
Although,  at  that  period,  it  was  not  a  rare  event  for 
laymen  to  address  a  congregation  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  usual  service,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  youth  of  seventeen  should  shrink  from  thus  publicly 
testifying  against  the  sins  of  preachers  as  well  as 
hearers.  But  be  had  given  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer, 
and  henceforth  there  was  but  one  way  for  him  to  walk 
in — narrow  it  might  be,  and  yet  an  indescribably  blessed 
one.  "  Wherefore  when  I  saw  it  must  be  so,"  he  says, 
*'  I  put  on  courage  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and 
having  faith  in  Him  which  stood  in  His  power  I  gave 
up  to  His  will."  Then  he  realised  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  promise  that  He  would  be  with  him;  perplex- 
ing doubts  and  the  fear  of  man  were  alike  taken  from 
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him,  and  abiUty  was  given  him— stripling  though  he 
was — ^to  speak  as  "  one  having  authority/'  Some  were 
willing  to  hear  him,  others  "  as  brute  beasts  "  fell  upon 
him ;  but  the  Lord  preserved  him  from  evil,  and  fiUed 
his  heart  with  peace. 

Besides  these  Sabbath  services  he  often  preached  in 
market  places,  seldom  knowing  what  he  should  say 
until  he  reached  the  spot,  yet  never  lacking  words 
therewith  to  clothe  His  Master's  message.  "  His 
Af  ord,"  he  writes,  "  did  often  powerfully  pass  through 
me,  and  never  did  I  go  about  any  service  for  the  Lord 
in  which  I  was  faithful,  but  I  always  had  my  reward 
with  me."  Blows  and  beatings,  stocks  and  stonings, 
he  gave  little  heed  to,  for  he  found  in  the  enjoyment 
of  God's  love  that  which  made  more  than  full  amends 
for  all ;  and  whenever  he  was  most  deeply  tried,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Lord's  love  was  most  clearly  expe- 
rienced. He  alludes  also  to  the  great  help  aflForded 
him  from  the  consciousness  of  the  warm  attachment  of 
his  fellow-believers. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  ministerial  service  he  indus- 
triously employed  himself  at  Swarthmoor,  still  finding 
true  spiritual  refreshment  with  the  household  there,  as 
they  "  spake  often  one  to  another  and  the  Lord  heark- 
ened and  heard."  But  soon  he  found  that,  notwith- 
standing "  the  glorious  days  there,"  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  he  must  bid  his  friends  farewell,  and  go 
forth,  at  his  Saviour's  bidding,  to  work  in  more  distant 
vineyards.  Judge  Fell  was  very  unwilling  for  him  to 
leave  his  house,  but  his  wife,  with  truer  affection,  over- 
came her  first  feelings  of  regret,  and  freely  gave  him 
up.  And  yet,  although  they  felt  that  they  could  still 
be  near  one  another  in  spirit,  it  was  amidst  the  freely- 
flowing  tears,  as  well  as  the  fervent  prayers  of  the 
family,  that  the  parting  took  place,  on  a  winter  day, 
when  he  was  about  eighteen. 

He  travelled  chiefly  on  foot  and — bearing  this  in 
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mind — his  diligence  in  hia  holy  calling  was,  it  has  been 
remarked,  almost  beyond  belief.  When  twelve  months 
had  elapsed  he  had  visited,  in  addition  to  many 
English  counties,  some  parts  of  Scotland,  Calais, 
Rotterdam  and  other  Dutch  cities.  In  London  he 
found  several  ministering  brethren  from  the  north, 
and,  together,  they  laboured  night  and  day.  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  grew  mightily,"  he  says,  "  and  many 
were  added  to  the  faith.  Here  he  met  with  John 
Stubbs,  who  soon  became  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
The  previous  year  he  had  left  the  army  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox  ;  a  holier  warfare  lay  before  Mm  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Egypt  and  America  ;  he  was  weU 
skilled  in  the  classics,  and  a  remarkable  Oriental 
scholar.  Like  William  Caton  he  greatly  loved  and 
esteemed  Margaret  Fell,  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her 
he  says,  "  How  often  in  my  distress  hath  the  Lord 
raised  one  up  to  minister  in  season  to  me,  both  by 
word  and  by  writing.  .  .  .  Truly  He  hath  made  thee, 
even  thee,  as  His  angel  and  messenger  these  two  times 
to  publish  peace  unto  me." 

Whilst  William  Caton  and  John  Stubbs  were  holding 
meetings  in  Kent,  they  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Dover,  who  decided  that  a  penalty  should 
be  inflicted  on  any  one  who  gave  them  lodging; 
they  were  consequently  turned  out  from  the  apart- 
ments which  they  had  occupied  at  the  inn.  In  this 
time  of  need  they  were  befriended  by  a  shoemaker, 
named  Luke  Howard,  who  having  been  told  on  the 
previous  First-day  that  a  Quaker  was  preaching  in  the 
churchyard,  at  once  went  there,  and  seemed  to  find  a 
sermon  even  in  WiUiam  Caton's  countenance  and  de- 
meanour ;  he  protected  him  from  abuse  and  insult, 
and  carefully  noticed  the  house  which  he  entered,  in 
order  that  he  might  visit  him  when  the  darkness  of 
the  winter  evening  should  screen  him  from  observation. 
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But  he  soon  grew  bolder,  for  when  the  innkeeper 
no  longer  dared  to  entertain  the  young  preachers, 
Luke  Howard  said  to  them,  "  Go  home  to  my  house, 
for  I  care  not  for  the  rulers  nor  mayor  either;"  and  he 
refused  to  give  them  up  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
constables. 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  his  house,  of  which  the 
latter  was  regMxied  by  him  as  the  turning-point  of  his 
life.  When  his  guests  left  the  town  he  walked  two 
or  three  miles  with  them,  and  gave  them  the  names  of 
some  places  on  the  coast,  and  also  of  some  persons  who 
he  thought  might  render  them  assistance :  so  much 
did  he  feel  at  parting  with  them  that,  even  after  re- 
turning to  Dover,  he  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his 
tears.  Deep  inward  trials  were  for  a  time  his  portion, 
but  the  Saviour  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge  suf- 
fered not  his  faith  to  fail,  and  when  almost  ready  to 
despair  these  words  came  as  a  heavenly  message  to 
his  soul, — "  I  will  cleave  the  rocks  and  mountains  that 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  may  come  to  Zion."  Casting 
all  his  care  upon  Christ,  henceforth  hope  was  the 
anchor  of  his  soul,  though  tempest  after  tempest  might 
befall  him.  Thus,  when  describing  his  sixteen  months' 
confinement  in  Dover  Castle  for  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, he  writes  ;  "  I  had  perfect  peace,  joy,  and  content 
in  it  all ;  and  the  Lord  made  it  good  unto  me  both 
within  and  without/'*     Before  leaving  Dover  John 

*  Luke  Howard  gives  the  following  beautiful  description  of  the 
consolation  afforded  him  one  night  during  this,  or  another,  impri- 
sonment: "On  the  Third-day  of  the  Eighth  Month,  1661,  in  the 
night-watch,  upon  my  bed  of  straw  and  chaflf,  in  the  common  jail  of 
Dover  Castle,  as  I  lay  in  a  comfortable  sleep  and  rest,  the  hand  of  my 
God  fell  upon  me,  and  His  sweet  and  comforting  presence  awakened 
me,  and  so  continued  with  me  unto  the  morning-watch  ;  in  which 
time  the  living  presence  of  my  God  was  with  me,  and  the  com- 
fortable presence*  of  His  Holy  Spirit  accompanied  me;  so  that 
my  soul  was  filled  with  His  living  presence  as  with  a  mighty  river 
which  did  overflow  the  banks,  so  that  nothing  appeared  but  ^o^ 
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Stubbs  and  William  Caton  bad  remarked,  in  a  letter  to 
Francis  Howgili  and  Edward  Burrough,  "  A  fire  is 
kindled  among  them  which  cannot  be  easily  quenched." 
Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  this  belief,  for  Dover  was 
one  of  the  firat  places  in  Kent  where,  in  accordance 
with  their  advice,  a  meeting  was  established  by  those 
who  were  convinced  of  the  truths  which  they  preached. 
During  some  years  this  meeting  was  held  in  silence, 
unless  visited  by  a  travelling  minister,  but  Luke 
Howard,  at  whose  house  the  Friends  at  first  assembled, 
says  that  the  Lord  was  their  Teacher,  and  manifested 
His  power  and  presence  in  their  midst. 

Whilst  at  Lydd,  William  Caton  and  his  companion 
were  kindly  entertained  at  the  bouse  of  Samuel 
Fisher,  a  very  eminent  Baptist  minister,  to  whom  they 
had  been  directed  by  Luke  Howard.  In  his  earlier 
life  he  had  been  a  clergyman,  but  had  resigned  his 
living  irom  conscientious  motives.  At  first  he  did  not 
fully  acknowledge  the  influence  which  the  ministry  of 
hia  guests  had  on  him  ;  but  when,  after  visiting  some 
neighbouring  places,  they  had  returned  to  Lydd,  and 
another  Baptist  minister  publicly  preached  against 
them  and  their  doctrine,  Samuel  Fisher  arose  and  said, 
"  Dear  brother,  you  are  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  but 
the  Truth  is  nearer  and  dearer :  this  is  the  everlasting 
Truth  and  Gospel  I"  To  the  preacher's  exclamation, 
"  Our  brother  Fisher  is  also  bewitched,"  he  made  no 
reply ;  in  the  course  of  that  year  he  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends.  For  ten  years  he  diligently  laboured  as  a 
minister  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  as  an  author, 


and  gladness,  and  the  streams  of  His  everlasting  virtue  ran  throngh 
me  exceeding  nwift.  .  .  This  is  my  God  :  I  have  waited  for  Him, 
and  His  appearance  to  me  is  as  tbe  morning  without  clouds,  and 
His  beanty  hath  taken  my  heart,  and  His  comeliness  hath  ravished 
my  soul,  and  with  His  exceeding  riches  hath  He  adorned  my  in- 
ward man,  and  Hia  everlasting  strength  is  my  salvation,  even  the 
Son  1^  His  love." 
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often  suffering  severe  persecution  for  the  cause  which 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He  died  in  the  White 
Lion  jail,  in  Southwark,  after  a  long  imprisonment. 

So  grateful  were  some  of  the  open-hearted  Kentish 
people  to  William  Caton  and  John  Stubbs,  who  had 
been  enabled  to  labour  very  powerfully  amongst  them, 
that  they  urged  them  to  receive  gold,  which  was  de- 
clined, with  the  reply  that  it  was  not  theirs  but  them 
they  sought.  But  at  Maidstone  a  different  reception 
awaited  them ;  they  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, deprived  of  their  Bible,  money,  &;c.,  then  stripped, 
and,  with  their  necks  and  arms  placed  in  stocks,  des- 
perately whipped  until  bystanders  wept  at  the  sight. 
After  irons  and  large  clogs  of  wood  had  been  laid  on 
them  they  were  ordered  to  work,  and  because  they  did 
not  were  kept  without  food  for  some  days.  The  women 
who  Uved  in  the  house  showed  their  pity  by  privately 
offering  them  refreshment,  which  they  did  not  think 
it  well  to  accept.  Before  they  were  set  at  liberty 
a  few  things  were  restored  to  them ;  but  they  were 
dismissed  from  the  town  in  contrary  directions,  each 
accompanied  by  constables,  to  whom  (so  states  an 
old  MS.  of  Friends  of  East  /Kent)  "  their  heavenly 
images  and  sober  lives  and  words  preached  so  much 
that  they  finally  suffered  them  to  travel  alone  whither 
they  pleased." 

Neither  knew  where  the  other  had  gone,  and  great 
was  their  pleasure  at  meeting  in  London  :  but  soon 
they  felt  bound  to  return  to  Maidstone  and,  though 
fearing  the  consequences  of  so  bold  a  measure,  their 
faith  did  not  fail,  and  they  were  preserved  from  fur- 
ther persecution.  On  re- visiting  other  towns  in  Kent 
they  were  cheered  by  the  belief  that  their  patient  suf- 
fering had  tended  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  to  whom 
their  ministry  had  been  an  effectual  message.  From 
Dover  WiUiam  Caton  crossed  to  Calais,  where  he  had 
what  he  styles  "a  very  gallant  opportunity'*  at  a  man- 
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sion  with  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  a  Scotch  noble- 
man acting  as  hia  interpreter.  Soon  afterwards  he 
accompanied  John  Stubbs  to  Holland.  They  meant 
to  sail  from  Yarmouth,  whither  they  had  walked  from 
Dover,  often  travelling  many  miles  a  day — no  hard- 
ship perhaps  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
expense,  they  sadly  stinted  themselves  in  food.  Yet 
William  Caton  says  that  their  reward  was  with  them 
in  all  places  and  conditions. 

After  a  delay  of  three  weeks  they  went  on  board  a 
vessel,  but,  to  their  great  disappointment  the  captain 
refused  to  take  them.  As  it  seemed  improbable  that 
they  would  obtain  a  passage  from  that  port,  they 
thought  it  better  to  go  northward.  William  Caton 
longed  to  visit  his  beloved  friends  at  Swathmoor,  and 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurred,  to  his 
extreme  refreshment  of  body  and  soul.  Before  sailing 
some  meetings  were  held  in  Durham,  which  were  of 
great  service. 

On  returning  from  Holland,  where  very  rough  treat- 
ment was  encountered,  he  again  spent  a  short  time  at 
Swarthmoor  Hall ;  he  writes,  "  a  very  precious  time  we 
had  together,  whereby  my  very  life  was  much  revived; 
and  therefore  did  my  soul  magnify  the  Lord,  with  the 
rest  of  His  lambs  and  babes  in  that  place."  Soon  he 
started  for  Scotland  with  John  Stubbs  :  many  sufferings 
within  and  without  were  their  portion,  but  the  Lord 
sustained  them  through  all,  and  their  exceeding  affec- 
tion for  each  other  was  a  continual  source  of  comfort. 
In  the  following  winter,  in  company  with  another 
Friend,  William  Caton  visited  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
&c.,  and  saya  that  time  would  fail  him  to  relate  "  the 
extraordinary  good  service"  which  they  had.  He  also 
attended  a  large  General  Meeting  in  Leicestershire, 
which  was  a  veiy  blessed  time ;  George  Foz,  whom 
he  had  much  wished  to  meet  again,  was  present.  A 
little  later,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  he  visited 
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Ambleside,  in  which  place  courage  and  power  were 
given  him  to  address  a  congregation  in  a  chapel,  though 
the  people  first  attacked  him  as  if  they  had  been  wUd 
beasts.  At  Edinburgh  and  Leith  many  large  meetings 
were  held,  sometimes  in  the  streets,  and  much  power 
in  the  ministry  was  granted  to  William  Caton  and  the 
Friend  who  was  with  him. 

About  this  time  we  find  the  former  ill  from  the  effect 
of  "  sore  travel"  from  place  to  place.  On  their  return 
to  Cumberland  they  held  meetings,  which  William 
Caton  describes  as  being  very  large  and  precious,  and, 
he  adds,  "Friends  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  in 
the  precious  Truth  which  in  those  days  did  flourish 
and  prosper  very  much ;  and  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence  was  witii  us,  through  which  we  were  carried 
on  in  His  work  and  service,  in  which  our  souls  de- 
lighted to  be  exercised.  There  being  such  an  effectual 
door  open  abroad  in  the  country  I  was  constrained, 
through  the  love  of  God  which  dwelt  richly  in  my 
heart,  to  labour  so  much  the  more  diligently,  for  I 
knew  it  was  good  working  whilst  it  was  day;  and 
indeed  a  glorious  and  precious  time  we  had,  to  make 
known  unto  the  people  the  way  of  salvation,  and  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  our  souls;  many  believed  and 
were  converted,  and  brought  to  serve  and  worship  the 
Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Many  of  these  meetings  were  held  around  Swarth- 
moor ;  soon  afterwards  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends 
there,  and  bent  his  steps  southward.  He  was  greatly 
cheered  by  his  intercourse  with  Friends  at  Bristol,  and 
with  the  "  large  and  gaUant  meetings  "  held  in  that  city 
and  neighbourhood,  and  says  that  he  was  enabled  to 
"  commimicate  to  them  of  the  overflowing  of  the  life 
and  power  dwelling  in  him."  Then  we  find  him 
travelling  westward,  usually  alone  and  on  foot,  to 
visit  Greorge  Fox  and  other  Friends  in  Launceston  jail. 
Their  intercourse  was  "  in  the  fulness  of  endeat^ 
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love,"  and  though  William  Caton's  chief  aim  might  be 
to  carry  comfort  to  the  prisoners,  hia  own  cup  was 
filled  to  overflowing. 

When  at  Totnea  he  was  brought  before  the  mayor, 
who  threatened  him  with  a  whipping  ;  but  the  other 
m^istrates  thought  more  moderate  measures  might 
suflice.  When  they  examined  him  a  clergyman  was 
present,  and  an  exceUent  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  to  uphold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  for  in  that 
very  hour,  he  says,  the  Lord  was  much  with  him. 
After  spending  the  night  in  prison  he  was  sent  on 
with  a  pass  irom  place  to  place,  an  arrangement 
which  had  by  no  means  the  intended  effect,  for  it 
soon  became  known,  in  one  town  after  another,  that 
William  Caton  was  no  pauper,  but  a  Quaker,  and 
people  came  out  from  their  houses  to  see  him, 
whom  he  addressed  freely  on  the  truths  dear  to  his 
soul. 

After  attending  a  General  Meeting  in  Wiltshire,  and 
some  other  services,  he  re-visited  Kent ;  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  his  Saviour's  grace  and  power 
were  so  manifestly  granted  him  that  be  shared  in  the 
wonder  felt  by  others  at  the  abundance  given  for  the 
multitudes  who  came  to  hear  him.  When  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  own  weakness  he  was  ready  to 
faint,  but  when  he  placed  his  confidence  in  Christ 
alone,  he  became  strong.  Often  he  did  not  know  what 
he  should  say  when  he  entered  a  meeting,  and_yet  so 
much  was  given  him  to  communicate  that  he  would 
speak  for  two,  three,  or,  occasionally,  four  hours. 
"  Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me,  be  the  praise  [he  writes], 
but  imto  the  Lord  alone.  I  can  truly  say  that  wbicn 
I  received  from  Him  I  delivered  unto  His  people.  .  .  . 
An  exceeding  glorious  day  I  had  of  it,  and  did  much 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  my  great  travaUa 
and  sufferings ;  neither  were  they  much  to  me,  with 
all  the  perils  and  dangers  I  went  through,  both  by  sea 
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and  land,  in  comparison  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  Almighty/' 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  again  sailed  for 
Holland,  this  time  alone — though  he  longed  for  a 
companion — and  in  poor  health  from  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold  during  his  almost  incessant 
journeys.  He  met  with  scofl&ng  and  abuse  from  some 
fellow-voyagers,  who  were,  however,  ready  to  give 
heed  to  his  words  when  he  addressed  them  in  their 
dismay  during  a  dangerous  storm,  which  had  filled 
them  with  terror.  Deep  trials  were  his  portion  during 
this  visit,  which  were  increased  when  he  became  aware 
of  the  evils  wrought  by  the  extreme  views  promul- 
gated by  some  who  had  joined  the  Society.  At  Mid- 
dleburgh,  William  Caton  and  his  interpreter  were 
imprisoned  for  some  days,  and  then  conveyed  in  a 
waggon  to  the  coast.  They  were  accompanied  by 
several  soldiers  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of 
the  citizens ;  but,  as  William  Caton  says,  the  Lord  was 
their  chief  keeper.  Great  were  their  sufferings  during 
the  following  fortnight  whilst  prisoners  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  in  which  they  were  carried  to  England. 
Though  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  stormy  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  bare  planks,  and  were  not 
even  allowed  the  covering  of  a  piece  of  sail-cloth.  But 
God  had  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  Whilst  under- 
going this  treatment  William  Caton's  health  and 
strength  were,  in  a  great  measure,  restored,  though  for 
a  time  he  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  feet,  the  result  of 
keeping  on  shoes  and  stockings  during  so  long  a  period 
of  exposure  to  the  cold. 

Soon  afterwards  he  paid  an  extremely  satisfactory 
visit  to  Sussex.  At  one  place  where  a  meeting  was 
held,  a  rude  crowd  marched  up  to  the  house  with  a 
drum,  seeming  ready  in  their  violence  to  pull  down 
the  building  on  the  heads  of  those  assembled.  William 
Caton  went  out  to  them  and  asked  what  they  ^aal^di. 
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"  Quakers !"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  one,"  he  said,  and 
then  power  was  given  him  to  address  them  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  make  them  withdraw  in  shame  and  fear. 
He  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  deliverance  during 
his  next  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  spent  more 
than  a  year  engaged  in  ministerial  service  and  author- 
ship. On  liis  return  he  was  comforted  by  the  blessed 
meetings  held  in  London,  where  many  were  added  to 
the  Church  ;  and  he  speaks  of  how  God  bestowed  ex- 
ceeding power  and  wisdom  from  above  on  His  servants 
and  handmaids,  who,  in  Christ's  name,  preached  the 
Word  of  Life,  not  in  meetings  only,  but  in  churches, 
markets,  streets,  and  highways,  indeed  wherever  their 
Saviour  led,  and  whenever  He  constrained  them.  They 
gave  themselves  wholly  to  God,  and  marvellous  was 
the  result. 

"  I  made  it  my  sole  work  to  be  found  doing  the  work 
of  God,  unto  which  He  had  called  me,"  writes  William 
Caton,  after  describing  meetings  held  in  the  north  of 
England,  where,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  labours  of  Friends  were  producing  extraordinary 
eflfect.  Now  and  then  ho  enjoyed  extreme  refreshment 
by  intercourse  with  the  family  at  Swarthmoor,  "whom," 
he  says,  "  he  found  in  the  same  love,  life,  and  power 
in  which  he  left  them."  The  very  remembrance  of 
these  days  was  sweet  to  him  in  after  years,  and  the 
more  so  from  the  continued  consciousness  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  by  whose  realised  presence  those  seasons  had 
been  hallowed.  It  was  this,  also,  which  had  often 
made  his  weary  joumeyings  and  arduous  labours  a 
source  of  delight. 

Early  in  1659  he  attended  a  meeting  of  ministers 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  Meeting-house  in  London,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  "very  large  and  exceedingly  precious." 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Horseljdown,  where  a  great  concourse  seemed  much 
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impressed  with  the  truths  they  heard.  William  Caton 
writes,  "  Great  was  our  rejoicing  and  comfort  which 
we  had  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
we  were  abundantly  refreshed  together.  And  in  that 
great  assembly  did  our  souls,  even  with  one  accord, 
praise  and  magnify  the  God  of  our  salvation !"  A  visit 
to  Holland  in  the  same  year,  with  its  perilous  return 
voyage,  was  soon  followed  by  one  to  Scotland.  He 
set  out  on  the  latter  expedition  from  Swarthmoor, 
and  after  his  friends  and  himself  had,  as  they  thought, 
fully  taken  leave  of  each  other,  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  yet  part,  and  several  hours  were  spent  in 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  and  in  pouring  out  their  souls 
in  prayer.  Whilst  in  Scotland  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  General  Monk,  but  being 
unable  to  do  so,  he  wrote  an  address  to  him  and  his 
army. 

The  following  winter  a  meeting  which  he  attended, 
at  Warrington,  was  broken  up  by  some  rough  soldiers, 
who  violently  forced  the  worshippers  out  of  the  town  ; 
but  they  re-assembled  on  the  road-side,  and  had,  we 
find,  "a  sweet  and  precious  meeting."  Before  long 
the  soldiers  again  interrupted  them,  and  whilst  Wil- 
ham  Caton  was  preaching,  seized  him  and,  to  the  great 
distress  of  his  friends,  beat  him  with  their  muskets  and 
spears ;  then,  having  given  vent  to  their  fury,  they 
allowed  him  to  return  to  the  meeting,  where,  he  says, 
"The^  Lord's  power  and  presence  did  exceedingly 
appear  amongst  us ;  for,  as  our  suffering  at  that  time 
was  greater  than  ordinary,  even  so  was  our  refresh- 
ment in  the  Lord."  About  this  time  he  records  the 
death  of  his  "  dear  mother"  whilst  he  was  paying  her 
a  visit. 

When  in  London,  in  1660,  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to 
fuU  and  peaceable  meetings  on  the  previous  First-day ; 
and,  after  stating  that  the  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion was  the  expected  coming  of  the  King,  lie  a^L^, 
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"  But  blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever,  in  whose  power 
we  can  testify  that  our  King  is  come  vjko  reigns  in 
poiDer  and  great  ghr^f."  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  these 
words  from  one  who  drew  the  strength  and  joy  of  his 
life  from  the  knowledge  that  his  citizenship  was  in 
heaven  ;  who  could  unite  with  the  sentiment  of  that 
good  man  who  said,  "  When  I  die  I  shall  change  my 
place,  but  not  my  company !  '"^  Redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  to  Him  AVilliam  Caton  freely 
dedicated  his  life,  and  the  Lord,  who  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,  sufl'ered  not  his  faith  to  fail — to  whatever  extent 
it  might  be  tried.  "  I  have  often  observed,"  he  says, 
"  that,  by  how  much  the  more  I  felt  the  weight  of  the 
service  of  the  meeting  before  I  went  into  it,  by  so 
much  the  more  was  my  service  in  it,  and  my  reward 
accordingly.  Blessed  and  magnified  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  ever  ! " 

Before  sailing  for  Holland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  he  writes  from  Dover  to  George  Fox.  After 
mentioning  the  death  of  a  Friend,  of  Staplehurst — pro- 
bably a  minister— who,  he  thought,  would  be  greatly 
missed  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  adds,  "I  believe 
there  will  now  he  ■more  necessity  of  Friends  visiting 
them  pretty  often  than  there  was  before  ;  I  desire  that 
thou  wouldst  be  mindful  of  them.  .  .  .  Dearly  beloved 
of  my  soul  [he  writes]  let  thy  prayers  be  for  me  that 
I  may  be  kept  in  the  power,  life,  and  wisdom  of  our 
God,  to  His  praise,  and  to  the  comfort  and  consolation 
of  the  brethren,  with  whom  I  can  rest  in  the  Lord, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  glory  be  to  the  Lord  for 
ever."    And,  during  the  voyage,  we  find  that  he  was 


•  "Have  you  a.  glimpse  of  Christ  now  that  you  are  dying V 
was  the  question  askeU  of  an  old  Scottish  saint,  who,  roiaing  him- 
self, made  the  emphatic  reply,  "  I'll  liae  nane  o'  your  glimpses  now 
that  I  am  dying,  since  that  1  have  had  a  full  look  at  Christ  these 
/biir  yeaza  gone ! " 
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"  exceeciingly  filled  with  the  Lord's  love,  and  with  the 
power  of  His  might."  One  of  his  fellow-passengers, 
a  Eoman  Catholic,  notwithstanding  William  Caton's 
habitually  courteous  manners,  openly  avowed  his 
hatred  for  him  and  his  religion;  but  before  they 
parted  there  was  a  complete  change  in  his  behaviour. 
Well  did  George  Fox  say,  "Love,  patience,  and  wisdom 
will  wear  out  all  which  is  not  of  God." 

Li  a  letter  of  sympathy  written  from  Amsterdam  to 
English  Friends,  William  Caton  refnarks  that  he  be- 
lieves those  amongst  them  who  were  not  yet  cast  into 
prison  were  in  no  greater  danger  from  persecution  than 
were  their  brethren  resident  in  that  city,  where  it  was 
said  that  fifty  men  had  conspired  to  break  up  their 
meeting  and  pull  down  the  Meeting-house.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  published  a  volume  with  the 
lengthy  title  "  An  Abridgement  or  Compendious  Com- 
memoration of  the  Remarkablest  Chronologies  which 
are  contained  in  that  celebrated  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Eusebius,"  &c.  In  1661  William  Caton  visited  Ger- 
many with  William  Ames;  at  Heidelberg  they  had 
interviews  with  the  Prince,  and  laid  before  him  the 
sufierings  of  the  Friends  in  his  dominions  on  account 
of  their  conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of 
tithes :  he  gave  them  a  courteous  reception,  and  made 
them  dine  with  him.  When  next  at  Heidelberg  Wil- 
liam Caton  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  his  friend  John  Stubbs  who,  with  another  Friend, 
was  on  the  homeward  route  from  Egypt.  When  the 
Prince  heard  they  were  at  William  Caton's  lodgings, 
he  sent  his  secretary  to  ask  them  to  come  to  the  Castle 
to  see  him,  where,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobler,  he  con- 
versed very  freely  with  them  about  their  mission,  &c. ; 
and,  after  what  William  Caton  calls  "  a  very  gallant 
opportunity,''  he  took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  them. 

The  enjoyment  of  William  Caton  in  the  society  of  his 
brethren  was  soon  shadowed  by  tidings  from  AmsV^et- 
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dam  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  friend  of  his,  Niesie 
Dirrix,  a  faithful  labourer  for  her  Ijord  in  her  native 
land  ;  his  Borrow  was  excessive  until  he  was  comforted 
by  the  conviction  that  her  mantle  would  fall  on  her 
sister  Anneken  and  some  others.  On  his  return  to 
Holland  some  months  later,  he  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Annekin  Dirrix.  Warm  and  enthusiastic  as 
his  disposition  was,  he  took  extreme  care  to  act  rightly 
in  this  matter  :  he  wished  her  first  to  consider  whether 
she  "  felt  something  in  it  as  from  the  Lord,"  and 
asked  for  no  reply  until  she  had  deliberately  weighed 
three  things : — first,  the  difference  in  their  outward 
circumstances  and  how  little  he  had  to  offer  her  ; 
secondly,  the  liberty — more  to  him  than  the  treasures 
of  i^ypt — which  he  should  still  need  to  travel  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  possibility  that 
their  union  might  be  disapproved  of  by  magistrates, 
by  her  relatives  or  others,  and  might  thus  bring  trouble 
upon  her.  Her  reply  was  to  the  following  efi'ect :  As  to 
the  first,  it  was  not  means  that  she  looked  to  but  virtue. 
As  to  the  second,  when  the  Lord  needed  him  for  any 
service  she  should  not  be  the  woman  that  would  hinder 
him.  As  to  the  last,  if  they  "  were  perfectly  clear  of 
the  thing  before  the  Lord,  she  hoped  to  bear  what 
people  without  should  say,  for  that  would  be  one  of  the 
least  crosses."  StiU  they  did  not  think  it  right  for  a 
time  to  bind  themselves  by  promise.  William  Caton 
thus  describes  his  own  feelings  during  an  interview 
which  they  had  after  several  months  had  elapsed : — 
"  Waiting  awhile  exceeding  steadfastly  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  the  life  began  to  arise,  and  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  testified  unto  me  thus,  saying  '  She  is  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  to  thee.'  Then  was  my  heart  also  broken, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  love  and  unity  in  the  everlasting 
covenant  did  I  receive  her  as  the  Lord's  gift  unto  me." 
About  three  months  after  his  marriage  he  embarked 
for  England.     Whilst  in  London  he  received  much 
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spiritual  refreshment  from  a  visit  to  Edward  Bur- 
rough,*  then  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  where  he  died 
a  week  or  two  later.  Their  separation  was  not  a  long 
one :  each  was  early  called  to  the  ministry  ;  each  ac- 
complished the  labour  of  a  long  lifetime  in  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  Like  their  Divine  Master  "clad  with 
zeal  as  a  cloak,''  *'  through  faith  they  wrought  righte- 
ousness, obtained  promises,  .  .  .  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aUens."  On  his  next  visit  to 
England-for  his  home  was  now  in  Holland-WUliam 
Caton  was  accompamed  by  his  wife,  who  greatly 
longed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Friends  there, 
of  whom  she  had  no  doubt  often  heard ;  and  with  a 
similar  desire  some  other  Dutch  members  of  the  Society 
sailed  with  them. 

The  London  Friends  rejoiced,  William  Caton  says, 
"  to  see  people  of  another  nation,  and  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage, brought  into  tte  same  living  truth  in  which 
they  were  established,  and  to  bear  the  same  image 
which  they  bore, — and  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
same  Love."  At  a  General  Meeting  at  Kingston  he 
acted  as  interpreter  for  one  of  his  Dutch  sisters.  His 
wife  and  the  other  Friends  from  Holland  had  returned 
sometime  before  his  mission  was  accomplished,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1663  he  also  set  sail.  When  about 
ten  leagues  oflf  Yarmouth,  William  Caton,  who  felt 
sure  that  a  storm  was  at  hand,  unavailingly  urged  the 
captain  to  put  back.  That  night  a  tempest  overtook 
them,  and  at  its  height  the  helm  became  useless,  and, 
as  the  vessel  was  also  very  leaky,  she  was  in  ex- 
treme peril ;  the  sailors,  wet  to  the  skin  and  utterly 
wearied  by  toiling  at  the  pumps  and  with  the  sails, 
were  almost  ready  to  despair.     William  Caton,  who 

♦  For  sketch  of  Edward  Burrough,  sec  Friends'  Examiner ^  YvtbI 
Month,  1872. 
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had  beeu  aiding  t^em  in  their  arduous  work,  now 
■wrestled  in  prayer  for  their  deliverance  if  in  accord- 
ance with  God's  will ;  "  though,  as  for  my  own  part," 
he  says,  whilst  with  deep  gratitude  recording  their 
remarkable  preservation,  "  I  found  myself  exceeding 
freely  given  up  to  bequeath  my  soul  into  His  bosom 
of  everlasting  love,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  that 
great  deep." 

But  soon  storms  of  a  different  character  had  to 
be  encountered.  "Whilst  waiting  at  Yarmouth  for  a 
change  in  the  wind  he  attended  the  meeting  there,  and, 
in  company  with  seven  other  Friends,  also  strangers, 
was  carried  before  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  Be- 
cause they  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
tiiey  were  committed  to  the  common  jail,  where  they 
were  confined  for  more  than  six  months  ;  when  it  waa 
tendered  to  William  Caton  he  said  that  he  had  never 
uttered  an  oath  but  once,  in  his  boyhood,  and  having 
then  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  he 
dared  not  swear  again.  So  fully  had  the  magistrates 
anticipated  this  steadfast  adherence  of  the  Friends  to 
their  conscientious  convictions, ,  that  they  made  out 
their  mittimus  before  putting  them  to  the  test 

In  a  letter,  written  a  few  days  later,  WOham  Caton 
alludes  to  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors,  which  some- 
times made  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  their  bread 
and  water  ;  but  says  that  the  only  wonder  was  that  he 
had  not  earlier  found  himself  in  bonds,  "  unto  whicb," 
he  adds,  "I  have  long  been  freely  given  up  in  the  will 
of  God  where  my  soul  is  in  peace  with  the  Lord." 
And  again  he  writes  of  how  "one  day  in  prison,  with 
the  Lord,  was  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  His  presence,  in  whose  love  his 
soul  solaced  itself  night  and  day."  Some  friends  of 
the  prisoners,  thinking  to  beguile  the  long  hours  of 
their  confinement,  wished  to  give  them  a  spinning- 
wheei,  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
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It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1664  that  the  Friends 
were  liberated,  after  meeting  with  kind  consideration 
from  the  judge  who  presided  over  the  sessions,  and 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Five  of  William  Caton's 
fellow-suflferers  belonged  to  a  vessel  which  had  come 
to  Yarmouth  for  herrings,  and  as,  during  this  period, 
she  was  seized  by  the  Turks,  their  English  captivity 
was  the  means  of  saving  them  from  Asiatic  slavery. 

In  the  following  winter  William  Caton  wrote  an 
epistle  from  Kotterdam  to  his  friends  in  England. 
After  referring  to  his  powerlessness  to  express  the 
fervency  of  his  love,  and  of  his  prayerful  longings  for 
them,  he  adds,  "  Yet  herein  can  I  satisfy  myself,  in 
that  we  come  to  read  and  feel  one  another  in  that 
which  is  immortal."  He  says  that,  although  his  heart 
is  often  saddened  by  the  many  hindrances  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  Holland,  he  is 
supported  by  the  "  wonted  goodness  and  tender  mercy 
of  the  Most  High,  still  perfectly  continued  to  him.*' 
William  Caton  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty.  His  wife  did 
not  long  survive  him. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  "  No  trutli  or  goodness 
realised  by  man  ever  dies,  or  can  die;''  and  surely 
such  a  life,  though  lived  two  centuries  ago,  has  not 
ceased  to  convey  a  lesson.  As  we  look  around  us  we 
find  no  warrant  for  believing  that  the  world  no  longer 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  such  truths  as  Christ's  Head- 
ship of  His  Church,  the  Spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  the"  reality  of  the  teaching  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     ^ 

The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest  still ;  still  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  has  need  of  labourers  ;  of  labourers 
who,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  bought  with  a 
price,  and  that  "voluntary  obedience  is  liberty" — 
completely  yield  themselves  to  Him  to  be  trained  for, 
and  directed  in,  any  service  which  He  aeea  mfe^\i  \iO 
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aaaign  to  them,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  for  "  all 
service  is  not  work,  and  all  work  is  not  service ;" 
endeavouring  to  consecrate  to  Him,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  every  talent,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 

"  Ever  by  a  mighty  hope 
Preaaing  on  and  bearing  up." 

"  Do  not,"  it  has  been  said,  "  let  Satan  have  all  the 
benefit  of  ambition  in  his  kingdom."  Exceldor  is  no 
unworthy  device  for  the  banner  of  Christian  warriors . 
who  are  learning  that  they  "  are  nothing,  Christ 
is  all."*  "  Behold  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save ;  neither  His  car  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear."  He  can  "  restore  judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning, '  and  may  no  un- 
belief on  our  part  hinder  the  performance  of  "  mighty 
works''  on  His. 

F.  A.  Budge. 


•  "  So  long,"  writes  tho  aiitlior  of  77ie  Patience  of  Hope,  "  ad  \re 
are  rf'sting  on  anything  ivithiii  ourselves — be  it  even  in  a  work  of 
grace — there  remains,  at  least  to  honest  hearts,  a  ground  for  con- 
tinual restlesaness  and  continual  diBanpointment.  To  know  that 
wa  have  nothing,  are  nothing,  out  of  Clirist,  in  to  know  the  truth 
which  makes  us  free." 
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IVY  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS. 
Third  Month,  1855. 

Flowers  of  exquisite  shape  and  hue, 
What  are  the  wint'ry  winds  to  you  ? 
What  is  the  sUent  snow-storm's  flight, 
Veiling  the  earth  in  a  robe  of  white  ? 
What  is  tlie  breath  of  the  early  spring, 
Nipping  the  buds  of  each  tender  thing  ? 
Or  the  frost  which  congeals,  as  they  trickle  down. 
The  pearly  drops  on  your  crj'stal  home  ? 
Tis  nothing  to  you,  ye  beautil^ul  flowers. 
For  ye  liave  the  warmth  of  more  genial  hours  ; 
Ye  can  grow  and  bloom  in  your  joy  and  pride 
Wlieu  all  is  dreaiy  and  chill  beside  ; 
Ye  need  not  the  smiles  of  a  summer  sun 
To  perfect  the  triumph  which  ait  hath  won, 
But  ye  gaily  challenge  each  passer  by. 
To  grant  you  his  willing  eulogy. 
For  me,  as  I  gaze  on  each  chanuing  wreath, 
1  covet  the  spirit  ye  seem  to  breathe  ; 
The  spirit  of  Peace  in  this  world  of  care, — 
The  spirit  of  Patience  and  Love  most  rare, — 
The  spirit  of  Hope,  when  sorrow  is  neai\ — 
And  the  spirit  of  Faith  in  a  brighter  sphere  ; — 
Oh  teach  me  these  lessons  again  and  again, 
And  ye  shall  not  have  blossom'd,  sweet  flowers,  in 
vain ! 

(TJielate)  SARAH  LlTTLEBOY* 


"BY  WHOM  SHALL  JACOB  ARISE  1" 

"Then,  I  said,  Oh,  Lord  God,  forgive,  I  beseech 
Thee ;  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  amaU  ?" 
Amos  uttered  these  words  in  the  grief  of  his  heart,  as 
it  was  given  to  him  to  see  clearly  how  deeply  his  people 
had  sinned  against  their  God;  and  to  foresee  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  following  on  their  sin. 

Again  were  revealed  to  him,  in  stronger  light,  the 
woes  pronounced  by  God  upon  his  people,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  ruling  house  of  Jeroboam ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, unable  to  bear  his  message,  bade  him  flee  imto 
the  land  of  Judah. 

"  Hath  the  Lord  cast  off  His  people,  and  will  He 
be  favourable  no  more  ?  Is  His  mercy  clean  gone  for 
ever,  and  doth  His  promise  fail  for  evermore  ? '  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  such  probably  was 
the  language  of  many  of  the  I^ord's  ancient  prophets 
as  they  mourned  over  the  iniquity  and  disobedience 
of  their  nation,  whom  God  had  chosen  and  blessed, 
but  who  slighted  His  blessing  and  defied  His  cui-se. 

At  times  they  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  unchange- 
able truth  that  "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  He 
still  in  wrath  remembered  mercy,  and  the  sceptre  de- 
parted not  from  Judah  until  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  appeared,  "  mighty  to  save."  Yet  in  that  day 
of  salvation  it  was  manifest  that  all  were  not  Israel 
that  were  of  Israel,  neither  were  all  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham children  of  the  promise.  As  a  nation  the  Jews 
rejected  the  Messiah,  and  bitter  indeed  must  have 
been  the  disappointment  to  the  early  Jewish  believers 
bat  that  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  brought  to 
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their  minds  clearer  views  and  wider  sympathies,  so 
that  they  leamt  to  rejoice  that  to  the  Gentiles  also 
God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life. 

There  have  been  those  in  our  religious  Society  during 
the  last  half  century  who,  contrasting  what  we  are 
now  with  what  we  were  at  the  beginning,  have  again 
and'  again  uttered  the  almost  despairing  cry,  **  By 
whom  shall  we  arise,  for  we  are  small."  As  in  the  time 
of  Amos  the  nation  grew  worse  and  worse,  there  has 
been  a  continued  decline  among  Friends,  at  least  in 
relative  numbers,  and  apparently  in  unanimity  of 
thought  and  action. 

The  departure  from  that  strict  Hne  of  commercial 
iategrity  and  straightforwardness  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  members  has  certainly  tarnished  the  name  of 
Quaker,  once  the  passport  to  confidence  and  trust. 
The  relaxation  of  the  discipline  that  had  for  a  long 
time  kept  up  something  of  the  form  of  unworldliness, 
even  where  the  power  of  Him  who  has  overcome  the 
world  was  unknown,  has  allowed  free  scope  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  heart ;  so  that  we  see  some 
of  our  members  indulging  in  superfluities  in  dress  that 
would  suffice  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  in  superfluities 
in  household  expenditure  that  would  build  for  the 
homeless  and  over-crowded  poor  abodes  of  compa- 
rative comfort. 

And  amongst  the  large  number  of  our  members  who 
are  seeking  to  work  for  Jesus,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  are  not  more  than  a  few  who 
lack  that  deep  sense  of  the  spirituality  of  true  worship, 
that  full  belief  in  our  Saviour's  words,  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,"  and  that 
desire  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  which 
diBtrngmded  our  predecessors. 

In  many  places  where  the  Grospel  was  preached  and 
God  worshipped  by  large  congregations  of  Friends,  we 
now  see  meeting-houses  with  empty  bencliea^  aiA  m 
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others  our  very  name  seema  to  have  passed  away,  save 
for  the  graveyards  where  lie  the  mouldering  bones  of 
a  former  generation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  earnest  amongst  us  should 
be  grieved  at  this  state  of  decline.  They  believe  that 
our  Society  was  raised  up  to  maintain  a  testimony  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  (lospel  dispensation  ;  that  it  once 
waged  an  unflinching  warfare  against  formality  and 
hypocrisy  in  religion,  against  dishonesty  and  untruth- 
fulness in  the  dealings  of  men  one  with  another,  and 
against  all  compromise  with  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

They  know  that  our  early  preachers  were  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
God  accompanied  their  words,  so  that  very  many  were 
turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  imto  God  ; "  while  souls  inquiring  the  way  to 
Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward  {yet,  more  or  less, 
placing  their  dependence  upon  man)  learnt  to  look  to 
Christ  as  the  present  Head  of  the  Church,  and  to 
understand  that  "  He  teacheth  as  never  man  taught," 

Yet,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  it  can  be  no  great  cause 
of  surprise  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  shared  in 
the  deterioration  inherent  in  aU  human  institutions. 
It  might  have  been  gathered  from  some  of  the  preach- 
ing forty  years  ago  that  the  speakers  thought  the 
■  Society  of  Friends  stood  among  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom as  the  Jews  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world — God's  chosen  and  peculiar  people  ;  and,  I 
believe,  no  one  cause  was  more  potent  than  this  false  ■ 
assumption  in  alienating  the  earnest-minded  amongst 
the  young  at  that  time. 

Few  now  would  class  the  Society  of  Friends  higher 
than  as  one  of  many  instrumentalities  raised  up  by 
God  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  clear  away  the 
mists  of  tradition  and  superstition,  and  to  bring  the 
minds  of  men  into  simpler  dependence  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  Jesus.     We  cannot  deny  that,  with  all  liieir 
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excellencies,  the  best  of  our  predecessors,  were  "  men 
of  like  passions  as  we  are " ;  nor  that  it  is  probable 
that  their  system  of  discipline  and  practice  would  bear 
some  marks  of  human  infirmity.  And  it  would  have 
been  clearly  a  miracle,  and  contrary  to  all  historical 
precedent  in  the  Church,  if  the  successors  to  these 
good  people  had  continued  througli  several  generations 
as  earnest,  as  upright-hearted,  and  as  Christian  as  their 
forefathers. 

To  those,  then,  who  are  sorrowfully  querying,  "  By 
whom  shall  we  arise,  for  we  are  small  V  I  would 
return  to  the  parallel  suggested  by  the  words  of  Amos, 
and  repeat  that  not  only  must  our  dependence  be 
upon  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  but  that  w« 
must  not  desire  to  limit  the  way  of  His  working,  but 
remember  that  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  His  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His 
thoughts  than  our  thoughts.  Christ  Jesus  brought  to 
mankind  a  fulness  of  blessing  greater  than  the  most 
trustful  believers  in  God's  promise  to  Abraham  could 
have  realised  before  He  came ;  but  the  hopes  of  the 
chosen  people  for  greatness  as  a  nation  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and  those  who  were  looking  exclusively  for 
national  greatness  rejected  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  He  brought.  So  we,  if  too  exclusively  occupied 
m  seeking  the  revival  of  our  own  Society,  may  over- 
look opportunities  of  usefulness  in  His  Church,  and 
perhaps  refuse  spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves. 

That  "Friends  are  not  a  proselytising  body/'  has  been 
often  repeated  ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  the  rejoinder 
that  "they  ought  to  be,"  but  I  cannot  see  that,  while 
consistent  to  their  own  principles,  they  can  be  so  to  any 
large  extent.  Do  we  not  hold  that  the  aim  of  all  living 
Grospel  ministry  must  be  to  gather  souls  to  Christ,  and 
to  the  living  teaching  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  who 
leads  into  all  truth  ?  And  do  we  not  believe  that  truth 
itself  can  only  be  livingly  and  savingly  \)e\\ev^,  ^!^ 
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taught  by  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  is  barren  and  dead 
if  only  held  traditionally  ?  Have  not  Christ's  most 
devoted  servants,  of  all  ages  and  denominations,  been 
those  who  have  listened  most  to  His  own  teaching  ? 
and  is  not  the  unreality  of  all  religion  that  men's 
wisdom  teaches  proved  by  the  large  number  of  every 
sect  who  are  hearers  of  the  word  but  not  doers  \ 

If  we  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  we 
feel  the  solemnity  of  the  position  of  those  who,  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  bebeve  themselves  called  to  be 
co-workers  with  God  by  seeking  the  salvation  of  souls ; 
and  I  think  this  number  should  include  all  believers. 
We  are  brought  to  feel  our  entire  dependence  on  the 
'  teaching  of  that  Spirit  who  is  dealing  with  each  indi- 
vidual soul,  that  om-  words  may  help  to  impress  that 
very  truth  which  He  is  teaching,  that  we  may  help, 
instead  of  hindering  His  great  work.  And  remember- 
ing His  dealings  with  ourselves,  we  know  that  He 
teaches  us  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  as  we  are 
able  to  bear  it,  and  we  are  willing  to  wait  for  His 
work  patiently  and  prayerfully,  even  in  the  case  of 
our  own  children,  though  some  truths  ver}-  precious  to 
ourselves  may  not  yet  have  been  revealed  to  them. 
This  tends  to  make  us  watchful  for  ourselves,  and  for 
them,  against  all  sinful  and  worldly  influences  that 
would  retard  the  Spirit's  work  ;  and  humble,  because 
we  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  having  attained,  but 
are  looking  to  Jesus,  and  believing  that  He  has  much 
to  teach  us  yet.  And  when  it  happens  that  some  soul 
is  helped  by  words  of  ours  to  apprehend  more  fully  some 
portion  of  God's  truth,  and  especially  those  cai'dinal 
taruths — forgiveness  through  Christ,  and  sanctification 
tiirough  the  Spirit — we  shrink  from  meddling  with  a 
work  we  feel  to  be  the  Lord's,  by  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  ourselves,  or  our  "principles''  as  Friends.  Sects, 
however  necessary,  are  an  evil  in  the  Christian  Church, 
so  far  as  they  tend  to  separate,  instead  of  to  unite  the 
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members  of  Christ's  body.  But  while  I  think  it  can 
never  rightly  be  a  primary  object  with  us  to  draw 
members  to  our  own  body,  I  rejoice  in  all  extended 
hberty  to  meet,  in  a  Church  capacitj',  the  need  for 
instruction,  sympathy,  and  Christian  care  of  those  who 
are  awakened  by  our  instrumentality,  and  of  the  young 
amongst  our  own  members.  So  long  as  we  keep  in 
mind  our  testimony  against  a  priestly  order,  and  also 
to  the  need  of  the  Spirit's  influence  to  qualify  for 
"every  good  word  and  work." 

^Vhen  any  Christian  leaves  any  denomination  and 
joins  another,  there  is  commonly  some  estrangement 
in  religious  sympathy  and  communion  between  him 
and  those  from  whom  he  separates  himself,  and  to 
whom  he  may  have  been  united  by  a  Jong  attachment. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible 
that  a  Christian,  whose  views  are  somewhat  in  advance 
of  his  own  sect,  may  fill  a  more  useful  place  in  the 
Church  by  remaining  where  he  is,  than  by  joining  a 
communil^  with  whose  views  he  could  unite  more 
fully  ;  unless  by  remaining  he  becomes  a  participator 
in  forms  or  practices  which  his  conscience  disapproves. 

If  we  lay  aside  unreasonable  expectations,  we  shall, 
I  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  have  cause  for 
thankfulness  on  account  of  the  Society's  past  history, 
and  of  hope  and  trust  for  its  future.  It  is  a  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  for  two  hundred  years  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  maintained  its  adherence  to  sound  doc- 
trine ;  that  it  has  upheld  a  high  standard  of  moral 
duty,  and  that  its  members  have  been  prominent  in 
effoi-ts  suggested  by  "goodwill  to  men."  And  looking 
at  the  present  we  may  rejoice  that  the  truth  of  free 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  is  proclaimed  by  our 
ministers  with  no  tmcertain  soimd,  and  that  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  young  amongst  us  have  been  touched 
■  wilii  a  sense  of  their  Saviour's  love. 

Lamentable  as  the  decline  has  beeu  ^ce  &e  eaxVj 
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days,  it  ia  in  part  by  the  result  of  the  priuciples  we 
value  that  its  effects  have  been  so  apparent.  There  is 
amongst  us  no  outward  inducement  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  preaching  Christ,  and  where  His  love  was 
not  powerful  in  the  soul,  no  one  rose  to  speak.  Had 
there  lieen  emoluments  or  distinction  attending  the 
preacher's  office,  we  should  have  had  instead  of  silence 
a  wordy,  lifeless  ministry.  But  I  will  admit  that,  at 
one  period,  even  in  a  Society  that  had  testified  against 
all  traditional  restraints,  a  too  strict  adherence  to  forms, 
usages,  and  customs,  limited  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
gifts.  Let  us  remember  the  words — "  Thou  hast  given 
a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
played because  of  thy  truth."  While  we  should  be 
watchful  against  the  spirit  which  would  seek  great 
things  for  ourselves  as  a  sect,  we  are  called  to  defend 
and  cherish  those  clearer  views  of  Gospel  truth  which 
we  owe  in  some  degree  to  the  faithfulness  of  our 
forefathers.  There  is  now  an  especial  need  for  this, 
for  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  af  England,  and  in 
a  less  degree  among  the  Dissenters,  there  is  a  rapidly- 
increasing  disposition  to  return  to  form  and  ceremony 
as  a  substitute  for  worship,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  Few  proclaim  so  fully  as  the  Friends  that 
"  Christ  died  for  all  men,"  and  to  many  minds  a 
form  of  religion  which  seems  to  represent  God  as 
willing  the  death  of  sinners  is  an  impossibility. 

I  know  of  no  section  of  the  Church  in  which  a 
young  and  earnest  Christian  is  likely  to  find  larger 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  with  wiser,  kinder,  and 
more  judicious  co-operation  than  among  Friends.  All 
the  older  sects  of  Christendom  have  suffered  like  our- 
selves from  decay  of  religious  life.  The  "  Brethren  '' 
in  many  eases  put  us  to  the  blush  by  their  earnest 
devotedness,  but  their  sect  is  new,  and  we  see  marks, 
in  the  dissensions  and  bittemesa  that  have  already 
arisen,   that  the   evil  one  is  busy  among  them  a3  in 
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every  other  community,  sowing  tares  among  the 
wheat  As  years  pass  on  this  will  probably  be  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  the  attempt  to  separate  in 
this  world  the  tares  from  the  wheat  will  always  fail ; 
for  the  Lord's  command  is^"  Let  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest."  There  is  danger  in  the  attempt, 
"  Lest  while  ye  gather  the  tares,  ye  root  out  also  the 
wheat  with  them."  There  was  a  Judaa  among  the 
twelve ;  and  it  would  seem  that  only  persecution  or 
strong  opposition  can  preserve  a  body  of  Christians 
from  the  deadening  influence  of  false  professors  ;  and 
even  these  are  not  always  sufficient. 

But  there  is  a  stpintuallij  united  Church  on  earth 
whose  members,  however  separated  by  name,  place, 
or  situation,  are  one  in  Christ  their  Head.  The  foun- 
dation of  God  standcth  sure,  having  this  seal,  "  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His."  Its  members  may 
rejoice  with  fullest  sympathy  in  the  spread  of  Gospel 
truth  among  those  of  every  denomination  who  name 
the  name  of  Christ,  all  seeking  not  their  own  glory, 
but  His  glory ;  not  seeking  their  own  will  or  their  own 
honour,  even  that  of  a  high  place  in  His  kingdom, 
as  did  James  and  -John,  but  simply  praying  and 
labouring  that  "  His  kingdom  may  come  and  His  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

PRISCILU.  BdELINGRAM. 
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"  Knowledge  is  not  a  coucli  wliereoii  to  rest  a  seareluug  and  rest- 
less spirit ;  nur  a  teiraeii  for  a  wandering  and  vaidable  mind  to  walk 
up  and  down  witli  a  fair  prospect ;  nor  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  nor  a  fort  or  commanding-ground  for 
strife  and  oontentiou  ;  nor  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale  ;  but  a  ricb 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  rulief  of  man's 
estate." — Bacon. 

Possibly  there  are  few  Friends  with  a  subject  they 
wished  to  ventilate  who  have  not  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  doing  so  in  the  columns  of  our  monthly 
periodicals.  The  limited  space  therein  allotted  to  cor- 
respondence has  necessarily  imposed  such  brevity,  that 
clearness  has  often  been  sacrificed,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  writer  has  found  himself  involved  in  u 
controversy,  possibly  ,on  some  unimportant  part  of  the 
Fubject,  the  acerbity  of  his  critics  increasing  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Examiner  has  removed  this  difficult}'. 
Care  must,  however,  he  all  the  more  exercised  that 
length  doea  not  induce  dulness,  nor  absence  of  con- 
tradiction cause  indifference  to  accuracy. 

Many  indications  show  that  the  general  management 
of  Ackft'orth  School  has  lately  received  more  than 
usual  attention,  the  change  in  the  headship  of  the 
School  being  obviously  a  natural  time  for  the  recon- 
sideration of  its  various  arrangements. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  subject  on  which  the  Societi" 
of  Friends  is  of  one  mind  in  these  times  of  difference 
of  opinion,  that  subject,  doubtless,  is  the  maintenance 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  the  only  educa- 
tiozml  establishment  belonging  to  the  body  at  large. 
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The  opportunities  which  occur  for  general  reniarks  on 
that  Institution  are  necessarily  so  brief,  that  a  few 
pages  may  not  be  altogether  unsuitably  employed  if 
devoted  to  the  subject,  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  character  of  the  School  from  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

The  principal  means  the  Society  generally  possesses 
for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  character  of 
the  education  to  be  obtained  at  Ackworth  is  doubtless 
the  information  furnished  by  the  various  examinations, 
viz.,  those  made  periodically  by  the  Committee,  and 
that  by  Friends  generally  at  the  General  Meeting. 
We  are  aware  that  occasionally  professional  examiners 
have  been  employed,  but  the  examinations  above- 
mentioned  are  those  on  which  the  reports  of  the  state 
of  the  School  are  mainly  founded.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  various  examinations  is  to 
discover  how  far  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  is 
producing  satisfactory  refults ;  and  much  benefit  to  the 
scholars,  imknown  to  outsiders,  has  doubtless  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  the  Committee.  The  following 
(juestions  present  themselves  to  us — Are  the  examina- 
tions stringent  enough  in  themselves  ?  And  are  they 
carried  out  with  sufiicient  system  '( 

With  respect  to  the  examinations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, so  little  is  generally  known  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  on  that  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  remark  on  them,  excepting  to  state  that  we  are 
convinced  the  examiners  have  but  one  object  in  view — 
the  good  of  the  scholars. 

The  public  examination  we  are  in  a  position  to 
criticise,  having  the  necessary  data  before  us.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  that  examination  was  essen- 
tially defective,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  time 
which  could  be  given  to  each  subject,  and  to  the  want 
of  system  in  carrying  it  out ;  the  latter  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  many  of   the  examiners  axe  aiaa\/^\ix^ 
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— many  questions  being  put  which  are  above  or  bulow 
the  standard  of  the  various  cla-saes.  The  want  of  time 
also  seriously  interferes  with  the  value  of  the  result  of 
the  examination.  On  the  ice,  rapidity  of  motion  will 
oeeasionally  permit  the  passage  of  a  somewhat  hazard- 
ous locality  ;  so  a  class  which  satisfactorily  passes  a 
rather  hurried  examination  in  any  subject  might 
create  a  different  impression  under  a  prolonged  ques- 
tioning, particularly  if  every  question  were  a  test- 
question  judiciously  prepared  beforehand. 

Doubtless  many  would  reply  that  that  examination 
is  merely  intended  as  a  sort  of  field-day,  and  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  machinery  of  the  School 
at  work.  We  do  not  unite  with  that  opinion,  believ- 
ing that  all  which  is  not  real  is  objectionable. 

Others,  ngaiu,  will  reply  that  they  have  such  complete 
confidence  in  the  Committee,  that  they  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  a  very  stringent  public  examination. 

Now  the  experience  of  what  has  occurred  at  Croydon 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  school  Committees,  For  years 
past  the  annual  report  of  that  School  had  been  xmi- 
ibrmly  aatisfactor}-,  the  expressions  used  being  very . 
generally  of  a  character  implying  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  the  educational  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Eventually  a  professional  examiner  was  employed, 
devoting  several  days  to  the  work,  and  the  result  was 
the  discovery  of  a  state  of  things  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory.  The  Committee,  superintendents,  and 
teachers  of  Croydon  School  have  doubtless  been  all 
that  could  be  desu:ed  with  respect  to  their  fitness  for, 
and  devotion  to,  their  duties ;  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  literary  education  received  there  was  found  to 
be  comparatively  defective,  having  been  so,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  a  lengthened  period,  to  the  serious  loss  of 
the  scholars. 

We  noUce  with  aatiafaction  that  there  is  a  move- 
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ment  for  a  geueral,  uniform  examination  of  the  whole 
of  our  public  schools,  coupled,  however,  with  one 
stipulation  which  should  excite  inquiry.  That  stipu- 
lation is,  that  the  examiners  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Now  the  reason  for  this  may 
I)e  twofold.  Either  there  is  a  fear  that  the  report  will 
not  fairly  represent  the  state  of  the  schools,  from  the 
minds  of  the  examiners  being  biassed  in  favour  of 
particular  systems ;  or  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  Society  could  furnish  a  sufKcieucy  of  competent, 
independent  and  practised  examiners,  whose  character 
as  such  is  so  thoroughly  established  as  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  their  report  as  definite.  We  shall  not 
err  much,  probably,  if  we  accept  the  latter  as  the  reason 
for  the  preference  evinced  for  examiners  unconnected 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  regret  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

Any  remarks  on  the  examination  of  our  public 
schools  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  subject  of  teachei-s 
and  teaching ;  experience  in  tuition  being  almost  a 
necessary  qualification  for  an  examiner.  We  therefore 
venture  to  lay  before  om-  readers  a  brief  examination 
of  the  means  at  present  existing  in  the  Society  for  a 
young  man  desiring  to  qualify  himself  aa  a  really 
efficient  t«acher. 

The  only  institution  connected  with  Friends  where 
intending  teachers  can  receive  the  necessary  training 
ia  the  Flounders'  Institute.  But  even  this  can  hardly 
l>e  called  a  "  Society  institution,"  since  Friends  neither 
contribute  to  its  funds,  nor,  as  a  body,  exercise  any 
dii^ect  control  over  its  management.  It  is,  therefore, 
deprived  of  gome  of  the  beneficial  influences  to  be 
derived  from  free  criticism  and  the  exercise  of  public 
opinion.  Still,  as  the  Flounders'  Institute  is  really  the 
only  available  training  school  for  our  future  teachers, 
some  attention  may  be  profitably  directed  to  the 
arrangements  existing  there. 
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lu  the  first  place,  the  education  given  being  free, 
the  natural  result  is  the  entiy  of  many  students  from 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life  ;  an  event,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  deplored  in  itself,  although  the  cultivation  generally 
derived  from  nurture  in  liomes  of  a  higher  social  scale, 
otiier  things  being  equal,  is  an  important  element  in 
the  formation  of  character.  The  eleemosynary  character 
of  the  Flounders'  Institute  has  also  the  disadvant-age 
of  preventing  many  young  men  from  qualifying  them- 
sel-ves  as  teachers  without  entering  its  walls,  as  to  do 
80  would  be  tantamount  to  tlie  loss  of  the  capital 
spent,  the  comparatively  easy  teims  on  which  students 
are  now  qualified  as  teachers  doubtless  having  some 
general  influence  on  the  market  value  of  their  services. 
The  practical  result,  therefore,  often  is  that  many 
a  lad,  who  has  no  decided  preference  for  any  other 
vocation,  drifts  into  the  profession  as  an  apprentice, 
is  duly  entered  at  the  Flounders'  Institute,  and  there 
passes  through  the  curriculum  of  study. 

At  the  present  time  considerable  importance  attaches, 
and  rightly  so,  to  the  possession  of  university  honoura, 
and  the  B.A.  degree  is  generally  aspii-ed  to  by  in- 
tending teachers,  necessarily  to  be  obtained  from  the 
University  of  London. 

The  present  may  be  regarded  as  the  age  of  examina- 
tions, and  whether  rightly  or  not,  those  institutions 
which  are  most  successful  in  preparing  scholars  for 
matriculation  and  for  the  B.A.  degree  wU,  for  a  time, 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  patronage.  We  use  the 
expression  "for  a  time"  advisedly.  Parents,  mothers 
especially,  are  naturally  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
theii"  offspring  ranking  among  the  literati  of  tbe  land  ; 
and  being  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
are  desirous  that  their  children  should  be  prepared  to 
compete  for  such  honours.  But  many  things,  good  in 
themselves,  produce  evil  effects ;  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  fearing  lest  there  should  arise  a  one-sided 
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trainiug,  arranged  so  as  to  principally  keep  in  view 
the  passing  of  pupils  through  examinations.  We 
desire  that  such  may  never  be  the  case  in  our  schools 
or  institutions ;  but  there  seems  some  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  desire  for  distinction  should  outweigh  the 
desire  for  thorough  teaching,  the  two  things  not  being 
necessarily  identical. 

Now,  as  the  instruction  received  by  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  is  mostly  based  on  the  requirements  for  the 
B.A.  degree  of  the  London  University  (for  few  com- 
paratively aspire  to  any  higher  distinction  )j  it  is  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  what  that 
instruction  really  is.  It  may  be  summed  up  generally 
as  consisting  of  Latin,  Mathematics,  French  or  German, 
and  a  respectable  sprinkling  of  almost  everything ;  the 
result  being  that  the  graduate  can  be  scarcely  said  to 
know  anything  really  accurately.  We  will  suppose  a  lad 
of  ordinary  abilities  leaving  Ackworth  at  iMteen,  and 
entering  the  Floundera'  Institute.  By  dint  of  going 
over  and  over  his  allotted  pages  of  Latin  and  other 
subjects,  he  is  at  last  prepared  to  pass  the  Matricula- 
tion examination  ;  that  successfully  achieved,  he  re- 
turns to  prepare  for  the  first  B.A.,  returning  again  for 
preparation  for  the  final  consummation  of  his  hopes. 
The  whole  process  is  such  that  no  scholar  can  ever  be 
expected  to  be  produced  by  it.  It  may  be  described 
as  somewhat  akin  to  "cramming.''  Perhaps  the 
nearest  counterpart  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  elementary 
schools  under  the  Revised  Code,  where  each  class, 
for  twelve  months,  reads  its  (daily)  few  pages  in 
its  own  little  reading-book,  the  result  being  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  examiner,  he  not  knowing  that 
many  of  the  children  know  the  pieces  by  heart, 
but  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading. 
[We  believe  this  has  since  been  partly  reme- 
died.] 

In  addition  to  thej^robabJe  want  of  depth  of  ac\\o\wc- 
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ship,  there  is  tlie  further  loss  from  want  of  cumpauiou- 
sbip  of  an  improving  character  during  the  student's 
noviciate,  as  the  habits  and  topics  of  conversation 
of  eight  or  ten  lads,  witli  no  further  experience  of  life 
than  can  be  obtained  within  the  walls  of  a  school, 
must  necessarily  lack  many  of  the  best  elements  for 
improvement. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  at  the  Flounders'  Institute  ; 
and  not  only  there,  but  at  all  other  establishments 
having  -the  same  object  in  view.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  heads  of  that  Institution  might  be  amongst 
the  first  to  had  an  arrangement  which  should  give 
more  time  "  to  teach  teaching,"  and  less  to  giind  up 
for  examinations,  if  the  public  opinion  of  the  Society 
would  support  them  in  such  a  course,  yet  without 
some  gentle  pressure  on  the  part  of  those  outside  who 
are  competent  to  recommend  such  a  re-organisation, 
we  can  hardly  expect  any  radical  change.  The  subject 
or  science  of  teaching  is  at  present  almost  necessarily 
overlooked,  there  being  little,  if  any,  special  instruction 
in  that  most  difficult  art,  the  whole  attention  of  the 
student  being  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of  his  degree, 
the  ground  necessarily  occupied  by  that  being  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  introduction  of  any  other  subject 
cannot  be  thought  of.  Still,  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  defect  somewhere,  when  the  main  object  for  which  a 
student  enters  the  Flounders'  Institute,  viz.,  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  a  teaeher,  is  thrust  aside  ;  unless 
indeed  it  be  assumed  that  the  possession  of  a  B.A. 
degree  implies  the  power  of  communicating  know- 
ledge. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  towards  cramming 
(which  may  be  defined  as  consisting  in  learning  by 
rote,  for  reproduction  in  examinations,  rather  than 
profoundly  studying  the  various  subjects,  and  inva- 
riably  leads  to  superficiality),  a  movenient  is  com- 
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nieuciug  for  the  adoption  at  the  English  universities 
of  some  modification  of  the  German  method,  viz.,  the 
production  by  the  candidate  for  a  degree  in  science  of 
aome  original  reaearehea,  thus  proving  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  The 
adoption  of  some  similar  plan,  together  with  compul- 
sory residence  at  a  University  for  three  or  four  years, 
would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  graduates,  but 
would  certainly  much  raise  the  standai'd  of  their  attain- 
ments. A  modification  of  this  plan  baa  been  recently 
introduced  in  the  French  universities;  but  there  seems 
httle  probability  of  its  speedy  introduction  amongst 
ourselves,  a  proposal  to  adopt  it  having  been  lately 
negatived  by  a  large  majority  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Annual  Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  education 
afforded  by  Ackworth  School  so  generally  meete  the 
requirements  of  Friends  now  as  was  foimerly  the  case. 
The  increasing  number  of  private  schools,  nearly  all 
professing  to  oflFer  higher  educational  advantages,  is  a 
proof  that  Ackworth  does  not  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
parents  ;  the  necessity  for  the  admission  of  pupils  not 
connected  with  the  Society  also  shows  that  some 
defect  exists. 

We  believe  that  in  schools  under  the  care  of  com- 
mittees, particularly  where  the  committee  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management,  there  is  considerable 
liability  to  remain  stationary  aa  regards  educational 
matters.  The  members  of  the  committee  arc  moatly 
successful  men  of  business,  of  mature  age,  and  liable 
to  suppose  that  the  education  which  has  served  them 
80  well  cannot  be  very  far  wrong  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Now,  to  devise  a  good  system  of  education, 
we  must  endeavour  to  discover  what  will  be  the  state 
of  things  in  the  world  when  those  now  at  school  will 
be  actively  eng^ed  in  the  battJe  of  life.     Thete  are 
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mauy  indieatioua  that  two  subjects  are  likely  to  fill  a 
more  important  part  than  lias  been  hitherto  allotted 
to  them  in  education,  and  there  are  possibly  few 
adults  who  have  not  felt  the  deficiency  of  their  own 
training  in  thoae  respects.  "We  allude  to  Science  and 
Modem  Languages. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  we  cannot  perhaps 
more  eft'ectually  enforce  its  claims  as  an  educational 
agent,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  an  eminent  man 
of  science : — 

"  All  knowledge  of  natural  science  that  is  impaited  to  a 
boy,  is,  or  may  be,  iiseful  to  him  in  the  business  of  his  after 
life ;  but  the  claim  of  natuisl  science  to  a  place  in  education 
caDUOt  be  rested  upon  ita  piuctical  usefulness  only.  The 
peat  object  of  education  is  to  expand  and  to  train  the  mental 
fjiculties,  and  it  is  because  we  belie^'e  that  the  study  of 
natural  science  is  eminently  fitted  to  further  these  two 
objects,  that  we  urge  its  introduction  into  school  studies. 
Science  expands  the  minds  of  the  youug,  because  it  puts 
before  them  gi-eat  and  ennobling  objects  of  contemplation ; 
mauy  of  its  tnitlis  are  such  as  a  child  can  undei-staud,  and 
yet  such  that,  while  in  a  measure  he  understands  them,  lie 
is  made  to  feel  something  of  the  greatness,  something  of 
the  sublime  regularity,  and  of  the  impenetrable  mystery, 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  science  also  trains 
the  growing  faculties ;  for  science  proposes  to  itself  trath  as 
its  only  object,  and  it  presents  the  most  varied,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  splendid  e.xamples,  of  the  different  mental 
processes  which  lead  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  which 
make  up  what  we  call  reasoning.  In  science,  entir  is  always 
possible,  often  close  at  hand ;  and  the  constant  necessity  for 
being  on  our  guanl  agabist  it  is  one  important  part  of  the 
education  which  science  supplies.  But  in  science,  sophistry  is 
impossible ;  science  knows  no  love  of  j>aradox ;  science  has 
no  skill  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ;  science 
visits  with  a  not  long  deferred  exposure  all  our  fondness  for 
preconceived  opinions,  all  our  partiality  for  views  that  we 
have  ourselves  maintained,  and  thus  teaches  the  two  best 
lessons  that  can  well  be  taught — on  the  one  hand,  the  love 
of  truth;  and  on  the  other,  sobriety  and  watchfulness  in  the 
use  of  the  understanding." 
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In  putting  forth  the  claim  of  Science  to  be  admitted 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  com^e  of  study  at  Ackworth, 
we  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  only  be  a  few  lessons 
given  to  one  or  two  classes  by  their  teachers,  with 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  is  sometimes 
done  at  present.  We  desire  rather  that  those  subjects 
shall  be  systematically  taught  by  teachers  possessing 
real  knowledge  of  their  various  departments,  and  that 
the  instruction  shall  commence  with  the  lowest  class, 
and  be  carried  ou  systematically  through  the  whole 
school.  The  principal  difficulty  in  carrying  this  out 
would  at  first  be  the  want  of  competent  teachers ; 
but  let  it  once  be  known  that  a  career  is  open  to  such, 
and  suitable  persons  will  prepare  themselves  for  the 
posts.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  should  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  teachers  to  the  level  at  which  we  con- 
sider our  education  should  be  fixed,  rather  than  to 
lower  the  educational  standard  to  suit  the  attainments 
of  the  teachers.  No  amount  of  learning  will  be  found 
too  much  even  in  teaching  elementary  classes. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  have  been 
received  from  the  Floimders'  Institute,  and  wish  care- 
fully to  guard  against  misconception  ;  our  only  desire 
is,  that  we  may  not  be  regarding  a  certain  very 
moderate  amount  of  progress  in  the  right  direction  as 
all  that  is  desirable.  In  education,  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, is  to  retrograde. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  teaching  the  Modern 
Languages.  We  are  aware  that  some  little  effort  is 
made  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time  at  Ackworth 
School,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  result  has 
been  satisfactory ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  acquaintance 
gained  with  the  French  or  German  grammar  has  not 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defective  pro- 
nunciation acquired.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  has 
never  flourii^ed  at  the  Flounders'  Institute ;  t\ie  tAme 
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devoted  to  these  being  limited,  compared  with  the 
classics.  Doubtless  many  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained  at  Aekworth  is  merely  to 
give  a  thorough  English  education,  and  therefore  the 
modern  languages  are  not  required.  There  would  be 
great  force  in  that  objection  could  we  secure  that,  in 
after  life,  none  of  the  scholars  should  leave  the  place 
of  their  nativity,  or  be  brought  into  contact  with 
natives  of  other  countries.  In  ao  commercial  a  country 
as  England,  and  with  constantly  increasing  facilities  for 
travelling,  it  behoves  us  to  make  sure  that  the  rising 
generation  shall  profit  from  the  inconvenience  we  our- 
selves have  suffered  from  our  own  imperfect  instruc- 
tion. As  to  an  English  education,  we  may  express 
our  opinion  en  passant  that,  if  such  a  thing  has  ever 
existed,  its  days  have  long  been  numbered. 

One  reason  for  the  cultivation  of  modern  languages 
in  our  national  seminary  has,  we  confess,  long  rested 
on  our  minds.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  painfully 
struck,  when  reading  the  journals  of  ministering 
Friends,  with  the  oft-repeated  loss  and  hindrance 
confessed  to  have  been  experienced  from  not  being 
able  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  those  they  are 
visiting.  This  alone  would  weigh  heavily  with  ua 
when  considering  the  question  of  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  modern  languages  as  an  important  part  of 
the  Aekworth  curriculum.  The  School  should  be  the 
nursery  of  the  Church  in  every  respect. 

"  Religion  and  educationare  not  distinct  and  separate, 
but  are  intimately  connected  the  one  with  the  other. 
Whatever  impedes  the  progress  of  the  one  is  detri- 
mental to  the  other,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
furthers  the  cause  of  the  one  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  other." 

Youth  is  pre-eminently  the  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  living  languages.  At  that  age  the  memory  is  good 
for  everj^ing  which  interests  it ;  there  is  great  nexi- 
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bility  in  the  organs  of  speech  ;  and,  above  all,  there  is 
generally  complete  absence  of  maiivaise  hontCy — that 
great  bar  to  the  progress  of  adults. 

We  do  not  venture  to  enter  into  details  on  the 
present  occasion  further  than  to  remark  that  the 
introduction  of  the  only  natural  mode  of  instruction, 
viz.,  vivd  vocCy  would,  with  one  or  two  short  lessons 
weekly,  under  competent  masters,  and  in  the  lower 
classes  entirely  without  grammars  or  preparation  of 
any  kind,  lay  such  a  foundation  that  in  after  years 
nothing  would  have  to  be  unlearnt. 

The  knowledge  of  both  science  and  modern  lan- 
guages possessed  by  the  average  graduate  being  only 
book  knowledge,  it  would  be  practically  of  little  use 
for  classes  conducted  as  indicated  above. 

As  the  best  means  of  securing  proficiency  in  the 
French  and  German  languages,  with  science,  we  would 
suggest  whether  the  time  may  not  have  arrived  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  school  in  France  and 
Germany.  As  many  are  doubtless  aware,  the  idea  is 
neither  novel,  nor  untried,  it  having  been  already 
successfully  adopted.  The  main  object  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that,  as  we  have  to  prepare  our  pupils  for 
the  position  of  English  men  and  women,  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  both  home  and  foreign,  must  be 
specially  arranged  so  as  to  secure  that  end.  The 
result  of  education  at  Continental  schools  is  seldom 
very  satisfactory,  the  pupil  often  becoming  partially 
denationalised,  without  receiving  any  corresponding 
benefit. 

The  plan  proposed  would  combine  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  residence  on  the  Continent,  coupled 
with  the  valuable  privilege  of  religious  oversight  and 
instruction,  generally  so  efficiently  carried  out  in 
schools  under  the  management  of  Friends.  The  whole 
course  of  education  would  be  systematically  English, 
residence  on  the  Continent    simply  enabling  aom^ 
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branches  to  be  more  perfectly  taught  than  could  other- 
wise ever  be  the  case.  As  the  time  now  occupied  in 
traveUing  to  any  locality  likely  to  be  selected  probably 
does  not  materially  exceed  that  which  was  formerly 
required  to  visit  Ackworth  from  various  parts  of 
England,  no  real  difficulty  as  to  oversight,  &c.,  need 
be  apprehended  on  the  score  of  distance. 

The  additional  expense  would,  of  course,  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  home  and 
foreign,  it  being  intended  that  all  should  participate 
in  their  turn :  the  two  last  years  being  spent  on  the 
Continent ;  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  conditions. 
No  serious  apprehension  need  exist  as  to  the  financial 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  undoubted  superiority  of 
the  education  would  induce  many  parents  to  enter 
their  children  at  Ackworth  who  now  decline  to  do  so, 
and  there  would  consequently  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  of  those  to  whom  a  few  pounds  per 
annum  more  or  less  is  not  a  consideration. 

To  those  who  would  object  that  Ackworth  School 
being  principally  intended  for  the  chililren  of  less 
favoured  parents,  the  proposed  education  would  be 
unnecessarily  good,  we  would  reply  that  education  ia 
the  best  investment  tliat  can  be  made,  and  that  pos- 
sibly had  the  education  given  at  Ackworth  in  former 
times  been  better  than  it  was,  there  might  not  at  the 
present  time  be  so  many  parents  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  highest  charge — viz.,  the  cost  per  head. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  we  conclude.  Amongst 
so  large  a  number  of  scholars  as  Ackworth  generally 
contains,  there  are  doubtless,  from  time  to  time,  some 
possessed  of  abilities  superior  to  their  fellows,  which 
superiority  scarcely  attracts  attention  at  present. 
Under  more  favourable  circumstances  any  exceptional 
amount  of  talent,  either  for  science,  literature,  or  art, 
might  be  rendered  conspicuous,  and  it  might  then  be 
desirable  that  such  scholars  ahould  be  encouraged  to 
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devote  themselves  to  that  path  in  which  their  natural 
abilities  indicated  that  they  would  most  probably 
succeed.  For  such  cases  one  or  more  exhibitions  of 
value  should  be  provided,  tenable  for  three  or  four 
years  at  either  English  or  foreign  universities.  1  he 
knowledge  that  there  were  valuable  prizes  resulting 
from  attention  to  school  duties  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  school.  In  the 
world,  hope  of  reward  is  the  sole  stimulus  for  exertion ; 
there  seems,  therefore,  little  force  in  the  objection  to 
rivalry  at  school,  under  suitable  regulations.  That 
great  interest  is  taken  by  Friends  in  education  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  schools 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  either  wl^plly  or 
in  part  supported  by  them,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
doubt  but  that  any  well-considered  proposal  to  aug- 
ment the  efliciency  of  their  own  School  would  meet 
with  the  warmest  support. 

We  look  forward  to  no  endowments,  believing  the 
influence  of  such  is  always  injurious.  The  expenses  of 
all  educational  establishments  should  be  met  by  the 
payments  of  the  scholars ;  for  there  is  great  reason  for 
doubting  the  continued  efficiency  of  a  school  which 
requires  subscript ious  for  its  support.  Probably  it 
would  be  well  if  all  institutions  not  self-supporting 
ceased  to  exist.  Less  diflSculty,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  experienced  in  raising  contributions  for  a 
first-class  institution  than  for  one  where  the  education 
was  of  an  inferior  description. 

We  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  points  urged. 

1.  That  Ackworth  School  be  annually  examined,  pre- 
vious to  the  General  Meeting,  and  that  the  report  of  the 
examiners  in  extenso  be  presented  to  that  Meeting. 

2.  That  the  examination  by  Friends  generafly  at 
the  General  Meeting  be  continued  as  heretofore. 

3.  That  no  scholar  be  presented  for  examination 
who  has  already  been  examined  in  that  class. 
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4.  That  Continental  branches  becBtablished,  for  the 
two  highest  classes  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

.>.  That,  after  a  certain  tlate,  those  only  who  are 
entered  at  nine  years  of  age  be  admitted  to  the  branch 
schools. 

6.  That,  provision  be  made,  by  exhibitions  or  other- 
wise, for  the  encjouragement  of  such  scholars  as,  from 
their  course  at  school,  have  evinced  qualifications 
of  a  special  character. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  all  matters  of  detail, 
wishing  only  to  put  forth  a  few  general  principles. 
We  hope,  in  doing  so,  Ave  have  wounded  no  suscepti- 
bilities ;  and  the  subjects  proposed  having  rested  on 
our  mind  for  years,  any  remarks  made  can  have 
no  special  reference.  In  so  complicated  a  matter 
as  the  management  of  a  large  school,  the  union  of 
many  minds  is  necessary  ;  we  therefore  submit  our 
remarks  to  the  consideration  of  Friends  generally 
Tivith  the  desire  that  that  Institution  on  ■which  our 
forefathers  expended  so  much  anxious  labour,  may  be 
transmitted  by  us  to  the  next  generation,  not  merely 
unimpaired,  but  with  all  those  improvements  which 
increased  facilities  place  at  our  disposal. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  education  of  boys,  but  the  subject  of 
female  education  possesses  special  characteristics,  which 
can  be  best  treated  in  a  separate  paper. 

Amicus. 


Note. — For  reasons  which  we  deem  sufficient,  we 
have  been  induced  in  this  instance  to  forego  the  rule 
that  "  Every  article  in  our  columns  (exceeding  three 
pagea  in  length)  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  writer." 
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The  subject  of  Ackworth  education  and  training,  both 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
Friends  generally,  but  the  opportunities  aflForded  at  the 
General  Meetings  and  School  Conferences  are  too  short 
to  allow  any  extraneous  questions  to  be  introduced. 
In  inserting  this  paper  it  is  not,  therefore,  under  the 
supposition  that  all  its  arguments  will  be  accepted  by 
the  reader,  but  ratlier  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
a  profitable  expression  of  difierent  views  from  other 
minds  having  equally  the  same  objects  at  heart. 
Whilst  we  do  not  admit  personal  discussion  in  our 
pages,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  distinct  papers 
upon  these  questions  from  any  other  standpoint  tffan 
that  advocated  by  the  present  writer. 

Editor. 


a  ^ 


THE  USE  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  EDUCATION. 

BI  CLEMENT   L.   SMITH,  A.M.* 

In  a  Btory  or  a  play  the  perfect  plot  is  that  in  which, 
however  varied  the  details  of  the  action  may  be,  there 
is  no  part  that  does  not  in  some  way  contribute  to  the 
final  result.  And  in  architecture,  likewise,  that  is  the 
perfect  design  in  which  each  one  of  the  essential 
elements,  set  forth  itself  in  the  form,  and  with  the 
adornment,  that  best  expresses  its  meaning,  is  com- 
bined with  the  rest  into  a  unit,  symmetrical  and 
compact,  with  no  vacant  spaces  left  to  be  filled  up 
with  useless  members  ;  only  poverty  of  talent  resorts 
to  the  false  window  or  the  needless  column.  Make 
these  as  beautiful  in  themselves  as  you  will,  they  still 
lack  the  grace  that  only  fitness  and  use  can  confer ; 

■  ThiB  paper  was  delivered  as  an  Address  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"Alumni  Association"  of  HuTerford  Collie,  U.S.,  on  Seveutli 
Month  let,  1873,  by  C.  L.  Smith,  a  fonner  studont,  who  is  now 
an  ftssistant  professor  in  Har/ord  College,  U.S.  At  a  time  when 
the  question  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  Hving  and  dead,  is 
so  carneatly  mooted,  wo  have  considered  that  the  Rentiments  of  so 
thoughtful  and  cultured  a  writer  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  who 
was  educated  and  trained  at  the  Friends'  College  in  Fonneylvania, 
might  be  a  not  inappropriate  contribution  towards  enabling  the 
advocates  of  the  i-arioua  schemes  propounded  to  anivo  at  an 
imbiassed  and  sound  conclusion  on  this  important  subject  The 
relative  claims  of  languages  as  compared  with  natural  science  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  so  continually  cropping  up  in 
connection  with  the  beat  mode  of  education  at  our  various  middle- 
class  schools  that,  without  enforcing  all  the  contents  of  this  stirring 
appeal  from  the  "  non-ut'ditarian"  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  be 
^m1  to  insert  a  distinct  essay  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  if 
favoaied  with  such. — Editor. 
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they  are  excrescences,  that  do  not  adorn,  but  mar.  No 
part  is  ornamental  which  exista  only  for  ornament 

And  in  planning  the  structure  of  our  lives,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  shall  not  .go  far  wrong  in  following  a 
principle  similar  to  this.  In  more  than  one  way 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  manifold  actions 
and  habits  which  make  up  our  existence ;  but  I  now 
have  especially  in  mind  our  periods  of  work  and 
of  enjoyment,  which  I  suppose  most  people  would 
compare  with  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  respectively, 
in  architecture.  And  so  I  am  led  to  ask,  as  we  lay 
aside  our  work  and  gather  together  here  to-day,  What 
is  it  for  1  This  festival,  inserted  among  our  days  of 
labour,  no  doubt  it  is  pleasant,  but  is  it  a  useless 
member,  or  does  it  serve  some  purpose  in  the  general 
plan  1  It  were  an  ungracious  question,  in  the  midst 
of  our  enjoyment,  to  ask  what  good  it  does  were  the 
answer  not  so  ready.  The  beautiful  is  indeed  sub- 
ordinate to  the  useful,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  it ; 
nay,  in  their  most  perfect  form,  the  two  are  identical. 
The  light  and  graceful  balustrade  of  a  balcony  is  all 
the  more  useful  for  its  lightness  and  grace.  "The 
architect  who  should  substitute  for  it  a  solid  wall  would 
err  greatly,  but  not  more  than  we,  should  we  seek  to 
make  every  day  of  our  lives  what  the  Romans  called  a 
"solid  day."  Holidays  are  certainly  useful  if  set  in 
appropriate  places,  and  for  suitable  purposes. 

And  among  the  holidays  in  which  our  busy  people 
are  wont  to  indulge  themselves,  I  hold  there  is  none 
more  fully  justified  by  its  useftdness,  if  it  be  rightly 
used,  than  the  day  which  the  college  graduate  devotes 
to  his  alma  mater.  Whether  our  puWic  holidays  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
appointed, — whether  any  considerable  good  results 
from  setting  apart  a  day  on  which  to  be  patriotic, 
another  on  which  to  be  tiiankful,  a  third  for  humilia- 
tion,— is  at  least  open   to  question.     lSeTertSie\es&, 
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these  days  have  their  uses ;  and  highest  aiuoDg  these 
uses  I  count  the  custom  of  family  gatherings,  of  making 
the  holiday  the  occasion  on  which  children  and  grand- 
children meet  together  about  the  old  hearthstone,  and 
keep  alive  year  after  year  the  sweet  influence  of  home, 
— a  sacred  flame,  to  be  cherished  with  more  than 
Vestal's  care,  for  on  it  depends  the  life  of  the  State. 

Verj'  like  such  gatherings  is  our  meeting  to-day. 
Haverford  was  the  nourishing  mother  of  our  later 
childhood  ;  it  was  she  that  implanted  in  us  many  of  the 
germs  of  such  good  as  has  been  or  shall  be  in  our  lives  ; 
and  it  is  good  for  us,  and  net  pleasant  only,  to  gather 
about  her  from  our  scattered  abodes  and  our  varied 
pursuits,  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  her  and 
to  each  other,  to  subject  ourselves,  if  for  an  hour  ouly, 
to  her  beneficent  influence. 

We  need  no  better  reason  than  this  for  our  yearly 
pilgrimage ;  yet  it  has  a  further  and  a  higher  use,  which 
perhaps  we  do  not  keep  in  view  as  we  ought.  We  do 
well  to  refresh  in  our  minds  the  instruction  we  received 
here,  to  carry  it  with  us  everywhere,  and  reproduce  it 
in  our  Uvea ;  but  while  doing  so,  let  us  not  neglect  the 
foimtain  at  which  we  drank,  that  it  may  do  for  others 
what  it  has  done  for  us.  When  we  come  here  for  oxir 
own  enjoyment  and  our  own  good,  we  do  well ;  but 
we  shall  do  better  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  good  of 
our  alma  mater  also.  Haverford  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  we  gather  about  her  in  a  helpful 
spirit ;  and  on  our  part,  it  is  only  the  return  that  is 
due,  and  more  than  due,  for  the  great  good  we  have 
received  at  her  hand.  When  we  speak  of  our  -alma 
mater,  do  we  think  how  true  it  is  that  Haverford  is 
ours  1  I  fear  the  courts  of  law  would  not  recognise 
our  title;  butthe"real  estate"  and  movables  which  are 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction  are  not  all  of  Haverford. 
The  grass  and"  trees  of  this  beautiful  lawn,  the  class- 
rooms  and  dormitories  of  yonder  building,  all  the 
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external  features  of  the  place,  closely  interwoven  a« 
they  were  with  our  life  here,  are  still  but  a  small  part 
of  what  Haverford  is  to  us.  The  trees  and  the  grass  . 
renew  themselves  from  year  to  year ;  you  may  pull 
down  ever}'  building,  and  set  in  its  place  another 
in  every  way  different,  —  larger  and  more  hand- 
some, better  adapted  to  its  purpose, — w^e  shall  re- 
joice at  the  improvement,  but  the  place  will  still  be 
Haverford. 

All  these  things  are  but  the  body ;  the  spirit,  the  life 
of  the  place,  is  something  higher ;  and  it  is  not  sentiment, 
but  sober,  practical  truth,  to  say  that  that  indescribable 
but  no  less  real  something  is  ours.  In  fact,  the  two 
leading  colleges  of  the  country  have  made  practical 
application  of  this  truth,  the  one  partially,  the  other 
wholly,  in  the  laws  that  provide  for  the  election  of 
their  governing  boards.  And  whether  formally  recog- 
nised or  not,  this  principle  will,  in  course  of  time, 
establish  itself.  The  graduates  of  a  college  are  its 
natural  trustees,  and  upon  them,  or  upon  some  of  their 
number,  will  devolve,  sooner  or  later,  the  control  of  it. 
Haverford  is  as  yet  scarce  forty  years  old,  and  already 
half  its  managers  are  graduates,  and  a  large  majority 
of  them  are  alumni.  That  is  as  it  should  be ;  the 
worthy  men  who  founded  this  great  trust  could  leave  it 
to  no  successors  more  fit  to  bold  it  than  those  who  have 
shared  in  its  benefits.  And  us  for  tlie  rest  of  us,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  this  trust  has  not  fallen,  we  still 
cannot  be  indifferent  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered ;  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  true  children  of 
this  house,  and  have  an  abiding  possession  in  it ;  that 
its  every  gain  is  our  gain,  its  every  loss  our  loss.  If 
we  escape  the  respousibility  of  administration,  we  still 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  is  our  college  whose  wel- 
fare is  concerned,  and  that  her  reputation  cannot  be 
separated  from  oura  We  can  at  least  strengthen  the 
huida  of  those  who  hear  the  responsibility  ',  ^  it  ia  not 
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ours  to  give  counsel,  we  can  at  least  give  support.    And 
there  is  most  need  of  support  just  now. 

I  look  upon  our  annual  gatherings  here  as  one  way 
of  promoting  this  object,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  glad  we  have  returned  to  our  old  time 
of  meeting.  Our  individual  preferences,  I  suppose, 
are  divided,  and  some  of  us  would  choose  the  delightful 
temperature  and  brilliant  foliage  of  autumn  before 
all  the  attractions  of  the  commencement  season.  But 
if  we  have  the  interest  of  Haverford  at  heart,  as  well 
as  our  own  enjoyment,  I  think  we  shall  feel  drawn 
to  her  at  this  time — the  anniversary  of  that  day  to 
which  we,  while  here,  looked  forward  with  hope  and 
eager  desire, — and  find  our  pleasure  enhanced  in  link- 
ing our  festival  with  hers,  rather  than  in  keeping 
apait  and  holding  our  reunion  by  ourselves  out  in  the 
cold. 

And  I  have  relied  on  your  care  for  all  that  concerns 
Haverford  in  selecting  for  your  consideration  this 
evening  a  subject  which  I  might  otherwise  fear  would 
not  have  for  you  the  interest  whi(;h  it  excites  at  my 
nearer  professional  standpoint.  I  propose  to  ask  your 
attention  to  some  thoughts  I  have  gathered  together 
on  the  value  of  Language  in  Education. 

There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm  which  raged  with  such 
fury  a  few  years  ago,  threatening  to  demolish  utterly 
the  old  college  course,  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  system 
in  which  what  were  flippantly  called  "  useless  studies  " 
should  have  no  place.  But  it  is  only  a  lull ;  the  battle 
is  not  yet  fought  out,  nor  ^vill  it — nor  should  it — ever 
come  to  an  end  bo  long  as  human  knowledge  shall 
continue  to  increase.  New  fields  wUl  be  explored,  which 
cannot  be  kept  closed  to  the  student.  The  question 
will  always  be.  To  what  point  shall  old  studies  recede 
before  the  advance  oi  the  new,  so  that  the  room  allotted 
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to  each  shall  accurately  correspond  to  its  relative  im- 
portance ?  I  believe  the  true  solution  of  this  problem 
is  an  elective  system.  I  believe  the  relative  import- 
ance of  different  studies  is  not  the  same  for  any  two 
persons  ;  and  as  the  range  of  studies  that  ore  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  college  is  even  now  many  times  too  large 
for  any  one  student  to  contemplate  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  so  the  variety  of  minds  to  be  trained  demands 
a  range  to  choose  from,  wider  than  any  one  mind  can 
pursue.  But,  unhappily,  the  American  college  that 
has  means  adequate  to  the  proper  support  of  such  a 
system  does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  only  at  the  large  city 
hotel,  where  you  pay  roundly  for  the  privilege,  that 
you  can  obtain  for  your  dinner  your  own  choice  of 
viands  without  any  reference  to  the  tastes  of  others ; 
the  means  of  an  ordinary  college  make  it  resemble 
more  closely  the  simple  country  inn,  which  can  offer  but 
one  course  for  all.  So  we  are  brought  back  again  to 
our  problem,  How  shall  we  choose  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  worthy  subjects,  those  which  are  most  suitable 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  ?  Obviously  there 
can  be  no  fair  solution  of  this  problem  without  a  full 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  all  branches  of  study, 
and  a  liberal  spirit  towards  all. 

There  is  no  room  for  prejudice,  or  narrowness,  or 
ignorance  here.  No  one  is  fit  to  judge  in  the  case 
dll  he  has  examined  it  carefully  in  all  its  parts,  with 
a  determination  to  recognize  good  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  to  select,  not  the  branches  that  are  most 
striking,  or  most  recent,  or  most  popular,  or  even  most 
useful  in  themselves,  but  those  that  are,  on  the  whole, 
best  adapted  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Of  course, 
therefore,  in  discussing  the  value  of  language  in  edu- 
cation, I  am  offering  only  a  contribution  to  the  general 
discussion,  not  traversing  the  whole  subject.  I  Hmit 
myself,  first,  because  the  subject  is  altogether  too 
extenaiTe  to  be  treated  in  the  time  for  wHcb.  1  caxv 
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ask  your  attention ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  claims 
of  natural  science,  which  is  just  now  the  most  aggres- 
sive opponent  of  language,  seem  to  need  no  advocate. 

The  striking  discoveries,  the  wonderful  inventions 
that  have  curbed  the  mightiest  forces  of  nature  and 
grasped  the  subtlest,  and  made  them  serve  the  daily 
wants  of  man,  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  these  are  the  worthy 
objects  of  study.  What  use  can  there  be,  it  is  said, 
in  acquiring  dead  languages  ?  If  you  must  teach 
language,  teach  those  that  are  living  and  can  be  of 
some  use  in  after-life,  and  fill  the  place  of  that  other 
worthless  stufi"  with  modem  science.  And  many  good 
people  are  convinced  that  the  study  of  nature  must 
l3e  a  far  nobler  and  more  elevating  pursuit  than  "poring 
over  musty  tomes,"  for  it  is  the  study  of  the  works 
of  God. 

Now,  if  these  considerations  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  subject  at  all,  they  certainly  do  not  favour 
physical  science  to  the  disadvantage  of  language.  The 
works  of  God  in  nature  are  indeed  worthy  of  the 
deepest  contemplation  of  the  student ;  but  a  greater 
work  of  God,  one  still  more  worthy  of  contemplation, 
is  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  this  can  only  be  studied  by 
means  of  language,  which  is  at  once  its  staflf  and  its 
sword,  its  support  and  its  weapon,  its  only  means  of 
receiving  and  of  giving  forth  ideas,  and  without  which 
it  would  never  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  brute. 
As  to  the  epithet  dead,  which  is  applied  in  such  con- 
temptuous  tone  to  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  manner  in  which 
those  languages  have  been  very  often  taught  has  given 
too  good  reason  for  the  opprobrious  term. 

When  the  boy  is  set  to  learn  a  series  of  iron-clad 
rules,  like  so  many  theorems  in  geometry,  and  to  attain 
a  glib  facility  in  repeating  them  and  applying  them, 
half  by  certain  external,  unessential  marks,  and  half 
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by  guess-work,  without  the  least  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  any  principle  of  language, — when,  in  short,  he 
learns  the  language  as  if  it  were  not  only  dead  but 
had  always  been  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  rises  from 
his  study  with  a  vague  idea  that  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes were  very  much  to  be  pitied  for  the  quantity 
of  grammar  they  had  to  learn  in  order  to  master  Latin 
or  Greek,  with  no  idea  that  his  time  might  have  been 
better  employed.  But,  after  all,  the  deadness  was  in 
the  instruction,  not  in  the  language.  There  is  in  the 
study  of  every  subject  one  way  which  will  produce 
only  dead  fruits,  and  another  way  that  will  inspire  it 
with  life.  There  is  one  way  of  studying  nature  that 
will  bring  in  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  which, 
though  it  be  exhaustive,  will  yet  be  as  dead  as  the 
driest  stores  that  lumber  the  antiquarian's  brain  ; 
there  is  another  way  that  will  inspire  the  minutest 
orain  of  sand  on  the  seashore  with  life, — 


« 


Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 


Sermons  in  stones." 

And  so  it  is  with  language.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  the  various  tongues  spoken  in  Europe  to-day  are, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  aU  branches  of  one 
great  language  which  was  spoken  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  history.  From 
this  common  stock,  by  imperceptible  stages  of  growth, 
have  arisen  the  various  kinds  of  speech  that  have  ex- 
isted in  historical  times,  the  languages  that  are  called 
"  dead "  as  well  as  the  living,  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modem.  Each  of  these  is  but  a  stage  of  growth, 
a  period  which  attracts  attention  by  the  brilliancy  of 
its  literature,  or  is  lost  sight  of  from  want  of  any 
records,  but  which  grew  insensibly  out  of  what  pre- 
ceded it,  and  advanced  as  imperceptibly  to  the  suc- 

O.AP/1  in  or  «tM.orP- 
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the  "  dead  "  from  the  living  languages  ?  Shall  we 
say  a  language  is  dead  if  it  is  no  longer  spoken  1 
Then  when  did  Latin,  for  instance,  cease  to  be  spoken  ? 
At  what  point  will  you  draw  the  line,  beyond  which 
the  language  is  dead  Latin,  and  since  which  it  is  living 
Italian,  or  French,  or  Spanish  ?  You  may  set  it  ten 
years  back,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  with  as  good 
reason  for  one  point  as  for  another.  He  that  now 
speaks  of  dead  languages  has  failed  to  see  the  light 
that  has  shone  on  our  age.  The  discovery  of  the 
unity  of  language,  and  with  it  the  comparative  method 
in  philology  and  in  history,  is  the  great  contribution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  advance  of  human 
knowledge;  and  Freeman,  one  of  the  first  of  living 
historians,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  contribu- 
tion "  marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  at  least  as  great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of 
Greek  and  Latin  learning "  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  And  men  who  are  crying  out  against 
the  ancient  languages  in  our  colleges  as  useless  relics 
of  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  would  do  well  to 
look  about  them  and  observe  that  other  branches  of 
learning  besides  natural  science  have  made  signal 
progress  m  our  day. 

"  The  new  method  of  investigation,"  I  quote  again 
from  Freeman,  "  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  kindred  races  and  kindred  studies ; 
it  has  swept  away  barriers  which  fenced  oflF  certain 
times  and  languages  as  '  dead '  and  '  ancient ' ;  it  has 
taught  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  *  dead '  and 
*  living'  languages,  as  *  ancient'  and  '  modern'  history; 
it  has  taught  us  that  the  study  of  language  is  one 
study ;  it  has  taught  us  that  no  languages  are  more 
truly  living  than  those  which  an  arbitrary  barrier 
fences  off  as  dead  ;  it  has  taught  us  that  no  parts  of 
history  are  more  truly  modern, — if  by  modern  we 
mean  full  of  living  interest  and  teaching  for  our  own 
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But  these  arguments  for  natural  science  really  have 
no  place  here.  They  had  to  be  noticed,  because  they 
are  used  to  depreciate  the  study  of  language.  Men 
still  call  Greek  and  Latin  dead,  and  people,  impressed 
with  the  striking  achievements  of  physical  science, 
conclude  there  must  be  something  especially  alive  and 
modern  in  it,  and  hence  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  yoiing.  The  most  enlightened  ad- 
vocates of  physical  science  know  that  these  conside- 
rations have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question. 
There  are  other  grounds,  good  and  sufficient,  why 
physical  studies  should  have  their  place  in  a  college 
course ;  but  even  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  study 
of  language. 

When  you  are  guided  through  the  factory  of  some 
great  cotton-spinner,  and  your  mind  is  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  intricate  contrivances  of  human 
ingenuity  by  which  the  great  rough  bales  of  cotton 
are  transformed  to  finest  threads,  you  are  not  likely 
to  observe,  or  to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to, 
the  silent  stream  of  water  that  flows  steadily  along 
the  hill-side,  half  hidden  by  the  overhanging  bushes, 
to  the  mill.  But  he  who  owns  the  looms  and  cards  is 
not  likely  to  forget  it ;  h6  will  cherish  with  all  care  its 
uninterrupted  flow,  for  he  knows  well  that  it  is  the 
very  life-blood  of  all  the  complicated  members  of  his 
vast  machinery.  And  this  language  is  to  science, — its 
very  life-blood.  And  when  we  admire  the  wonderful 
inventions  for  which  our  age  is  distinguished,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the 
machines  of  wood  and  metal,  though  they  perform 
their  work  as  if  they  were  living  things,  that  are  the 
proper  objects  of  our  admiration,  but  the  intellect  of 
man  which  conceived  them,  which  seized  upon  the 
forces  of  nature  and  made  them  subject  to  his  pleasure. 
And  if  we  would  insure  the  recurrence  of  such  achieve- 
ments in  the  future,  it  is  not  so  important  to  make  the 
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the  popular  notion,  there  should  be  nothing  absurd 
in  this. 

Unhappily,  teachers — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
bookmakers — have  countenanced  this  notion.  Though 
there  is  really  much  instruction  in  language  in  our 
schools,  there  is,  or  has  been,  little  that  professes  to  be 
such.  I  remember  that,  on  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar,  I  was  first  set  to  learn  by  heart  a  definition 
somewhat  like  this-"  English  grammar  is  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking  the  Ingiul  language  correctly." 
Now,  as  we  had  in  those  days  certain  other  exercises 
in  writing,  and  as  we  supposed  we  abeady  knew  how 
to  speak,  the  one  word  in  that  definition  that  im- 
pressed me  was  the  last,  and  to  my  mind  the  object  of 
grammar  waa  to  teach  people  to  avoid  errors  of  speech- 
that  and  nothing  more.  And  from  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view  that  is  a  very  useful  object. 

To  get  on  in  the  world,  to  raise  himself  to  a  position 
higher  than  that  in  which  he  was  born,  a  man  must  be 
ready  to  associate  with  those  on  the  higher  level.  To 
me  this  appears  an  object  very  useful,  perhaps,  but 
very  petty  ;  and  if  it  brings  the  further  result  of  lead- 
ing a  man  to  despise  the  homely  country  speech  of  his 
fathers,  which  has  the  fault  of  being  a  little  nearer 
the  speech  of  Shakspcare  and  Milton  than  the  polite 
English  of  to-day,  and  if  it  lead  him  to  hold  himself 
above  the  speaker  as  well  as  the  speech,  why,  then 
it  had  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  opened  a 
grammar.  And  if  the  object  of  grammar  be  to  teach 
correctness  in  speaking,  of  what  use  is  it  to  those 
children  who  have  learned  to  speak  correctly  at 
home  ?  The  real  use  of  the  study  of  grammar  is,  first, 
to  discipline  the  mind ;  a  child  who  has  learned  to 
distinguish  a  noun  from  an  adjective,  or  an  adjective 
from  an  adverb,  has  expanded  his  mind  to  admit 
those  ideas  which,  simple  as  they  seem  to  us,  are  by 
no  means  easy  to  the  child's  understanding.     And 
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secondly,  the  study  of  grammar  is  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  language ;  the  principles  of  grammar  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  language,  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  learner  must  base  all  his  later 
efforts  in  expressing  his  thoughts  or  in  interpreting  the 
expressions  of  others.  But  if  the  popular  conception 
of  language  be  true,  there  is  no  need  of  all  this. 

The  falsity  of  this  popular  conception  appears  to  me 
so  obvious,  that  I  should  hesitate  to  spend  more  words 
upon  it  were  it  not  silently  taken  for  granted  by  those 
who  would  exclude  the  study  of  language  from  our 
colleges.  If  men  consider  the  study  of  language  use- 
less, it  must  be  because  they  fail  to  see  that  such  study 
can  either  improve  language  or  increase  our  skill  in 
using  it.  For  it  will  hardly  be  said,  I  suppose,  that 
language  itself  is  useless. 

What,  then,  is  language  ?  We  have  no  need  here 
to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  its  origin.  What- 
ever it  was  in  the  beginning,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  it  is  now.  It  is  a  complex  system  of  sounds, 
which  are  classified  and  made  subject  to  certain  laws 
in  order  to  express  human  thought ;  it  is  a  human 
system,  moulded  into  its  present  shape  by  human 
use — a  combination  of  devices  to  accomplish  certain 
ends,  to  supply  certain  human  needs ;  it  is  in  all  its 
details  thoroughly  himian,  and,  like  everything  human, 
is  imperfect  and  capable  of  development.  The  brute 
is  endowed  with  certain  powers  which  are  sufficient 
for  his  needs,  and,  within  his  narrow  sphere,  virtually 
perfect  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  progress,  no 
improvement  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  endowed 
with  almost  no  powers  at  the  start,  but  he  has  germs 
which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  practically  unlimited 
development.  It  is  the  larger  gift  by  far ;  but  he  pays 
for  it  the  price  of  having  nothing  perfect.     For  what 
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from  the  other  endowments  of  man.  The  faculty  of 
speech  is  not  like  the  instinct  of  the  brute ;  it  is  the 
capacity  to  use  an  intricate  system  which  man  has 
built  up  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts — an  im- 
perfect capacity,  an  imperfect  system — but  a  capacity 
that  we  may  improve  in  ourselves  every  day  of  our 
lives,  and  a  system  which  man  will  continue  to  work 
upon,  for  good  or  for  iU  according  as  he  does  it  with 
care  or  with  negligence. 

And  before  coming  to  the  use  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guage to  the  individual,  let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon 
this  last  point.  The  value  of  language  to  each  of  us 
depends  not  only  on  our  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  but  also, 
and  not  less,  upon  the  capacity  of  language  itself  as 
an  instrument  to  express  our  thoughts.  Various  lan- 
guages, as  we  know,  differ  in  this  respect :  each  has 
its  strong  and  its  weak  points.  Moreover,  the  same 
language  varies  in  capacity  at  different  periods :  it 
grows  or  it  decays.  The  great  writers  of  the  past, 
whose  works  are  our  admiration  and  delight,  are  our 
benefactors  as  well ;  for  by  their  labours  and  the  models 
they  have  left  us  they  have  made  our  language  a  better 
instrument  than  they  foimd  it. 

Every  one  who  has  found  language  but  imperfectly 
expressing  his  thought,  and  has  struggled  successfully 
to  adapt  it  to  his  purpose,  has  increased  the  capacity 
of  language.  And  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  hold 
that  among  the  objects  of  human  study  none  can  be 
named  of  higher  value  than  the  study  of  language — 
none  that  could  not,  for  the  interests  of  human  pro- 
gress, be  better  spared  or  suffered  to  flag  among  men. 
For  language  is  the  setting  which  holds  the  priceless 
jewel,  truth.  K  the  setting  be  imperfect,  the  jewel 
may  be  but  half  revealed ;  if  neglected,  it  may  wear 
away  with  time,  and  the  stone  drop  out  and  be  lost. 

But  let  us  not  dismiss  this  grave  subject  lightly  with 
a  metaphor.   Look  at  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
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we  must  study  these,  cand  that  is  a  part  of  the  study 
of  language.  And  if  it  be  our  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  all,  to  impart  to  others  the  truth  that  is  in  us,  let 
us  not  neglect  the  instrument  that  is  given  us  for  the 
purpose.  Let  us  do  our  utmost  towards  perfecting  it, 
that  when  we  or  others  come  to  use  it,  it  may  fail  in 
nothing  of  transmitting  all  the  mighty  force  of  truth 
that  wfelds  it.  ^  "    ^ 

And  let  us  also, — ^this  is  the  second  great  object  of 
the  study  of  language, — ^let  us  also  perfect  ourselves  in 
handling  this  instrument.  Of  course  this  applies  first 
of  all  and  chiefly  to  our  mother  tongue,  and  all  instruc- 
tion in  language  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
capacity  to  use  our  own.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  conclude  from  this  that  we  should  study  no 
language  but  our  own.  Towards  attaining  a  complete 
command  of  our  language,  the  very  first  requisite,  the 
only  foundation  on  which  we  can  securely  build,  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  aU  language. 

Language  is  in  some  respects  like  an  intricate  ma- 
chine. Now  an  ignorant  man  may  learn,  by  imitation, 
to  work  the  most  complicated  machine,  and  produce 
with  it  all  the  results  that  can  be  effected  by  one  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  parts  and  thoroughly 
understands  every  principle  of  its  action.  But  you 
will  not  trust  the  ignorant  man  with  your  machinery  ; 
for  if  any  unexpected  interruption  occurs,  he  is  imme- 
diately at  a  loss  and  helpless.  Language  is  more  com- 
plicated than  any  mechanical  contrivance ;  it  is  applied 
not  always,  like  the  latter,  to  accomplish  the  same 
results, — ^its  applications  are  as  many  and  as  varied  as 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires  of  men  ;  upon 
its  smooth  working  depend  the  issues  of  life,  and 
happy  is  he  who  never  fails  from  ignorance  or  from 
want  of  skiU  in  the  use  of  this  powerful  but  delicate 
instrument. 

We  all  learn  language  at  first  by  imitation  ;  if  we 
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education  is  chiefly  or  only  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. If  this  be  the  true  theory,  then  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  dead  languages  are  useless,  that  the 
study  of  Greek  is  valuable  for  none  but  prospective 
clergymen,  and  that  the  college  course  should  prepare 
a  boy  for  his  future  occupation,  whether  he  is  to  be  a 
chemist,  a  civil^engineer,  a  book-keeper,  a  telegraphist, 
or  a  photographer.  Now  the  object  of  education  is  not 
chiefly  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  discipline  the  mind ; 
not  to  fill  the  brain,  but  to  form  the  understanding. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
necessary  knowledge,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  college 
to  disseminate  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  college 
to  teach  the  special  facts  and  principles  which  each 
of  its  students  may  need  in  his  future  occupation.  I 
do  not  forget  that  the  necessities  of  life  are  heavy 
upon  us ;  that  the  majority  of  young  men  cannot  afford 
to  pursue  a  college  course,  and  then  prepare  for  their 
special  pursuits  afterwards.  That  means  merely  that 
the  majority  of  young  men  cannot  go  to  college,  and 
that  other  schools  should  be  provided  for  them.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  of  what  is 
best  for  those  who  can  go.  And,  after  all,  we  do  not 
hear  of  our  college  graduates  going  begging.  **  But 
they  do  not  get  rich ! "  some  one  will  say.  No,  they 
do  U  gene^ly  grow  rich  ;  but  if  tha/i.  whkt  th^ 
argument  means, — and  I  fear  it  does  mean  that, — it 
may  be  safely  left  unanswered.  Perhaps,  in  this 
country  and  i^  this  age,  it  is  no  bad  thi^g  to  have 
the  community  leavened  with  a  body  of  men  who  do 
not  place  riches  above  all  other  earthly  blessings. 

Education,  it  is  usually  said,  should  be  a  preparation 
for  life.  But  even  in  this  apparently  obvious  truth 
there  lurks  a  dangerous  fallacy,  and  when  it  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  life  is  separated  into  two  portions, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  second, 
the  fallacy  shows  itself.     Education  ij3  a  preparation 
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for  life  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  education 
is  a  part  of  life  also,  and  that  it  begins,  not  when  the 
child  goes  to  school,  but  in  his  cradle,  and  ends,  not 
when  he  graduates  from  college,  but  when  he  dies. 

To-morrow  will  go  forth  from  these  walls  a  band  of 
young  men,  as  we  went  forth  in  the  years  that  are 
gone,  with  feelings  that  we  remember  so  well.  The 
superficial  observer  groups  them  together  without  dis- 
tinction, as  men  who  have  been  educated  alike,  and 
who  are,  with  some  slight  diflference  of  abUity,  equally 
fitted  for  the  struggles  of  life.  But  is  it  so  ?  One, 
perhaps,  has  spent  his  childhood  in  a  wealthy  home, 
where  all  his  wants  were  supplied  with  no  efibrt  on  his 
part,  while  another  has  won  his  way  with  hard  struggles, 
step  by  step,  to  the  doors  of  Haverford  ;  one  has  been 
guided  carefully  by  wise  parents,  while  another  has 
been  spoiled  by  mistaken  kindness,  or  driven  with  harsh- 
ness, or  repressed  by  want  of  sympathy, — what  various 
influences  can  you  not  imagine  as  having  formed  their 
youthful  minds  ?  Was  not  this  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, of  their  preparation  for  life  ?  And  while  they 
have  been  here,  have  those  things  which  they  had  in 
common  been  aU  the  influences  that  acted  upon  them  1 
Were  there  not  in  the  mind  of  each,  secret  thoughts 
which  were  moulding  their  characters  quite  as  much 
as  the  outward  influences  in  which  all  shared  ?  And 
when  they  finally  leave  this  pleasant  place  and  pass 
"  from  college  to  life,"  as  the  expression  is,  they  will 
not  find,  if  we  may  trust  our  experience,  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  themselves.  They  will  find  that 
their  up-hill  journey  thus  far  has  not  brought  them  to 
a  plateau,  as  perhaps  they  had  imagined,  but  only 
to  the  foot  of  a  farther  ascent,  much  like  the  one  they 
have  just  completed.  And  their  readiness  to  enter 
upon  the  work  before  them  wUl  not  depend  on  the 
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every  day,  if  it  be  rightly  used,  will  be  a  preparation 
for  the  day  that  succeeds  it,  till  their  days  shall  be 
no  more. 

The  four  years  of  a  college  course,  then,  are  not  the 
only  preparation  for  life  ;  still,  they  are  the  years  in 
which  that  preparation  can  be  carried  forward  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  and  with  the 
least  obstacles.  How,  then,  shall  we  use  this  oppor- 
tunity ?  When  the  boy  comes  to  college  he  has  ac- 
quired much  of  what  I  have  called  necessary  know- 
ledge at  the  preparatory  schools.  What  shall  he 
study  ?  We  are  asked  to  teach  him  useful  facts,  and 
particularly  such  as  may  assist  him  in  his  future 
calling.  For  forty  years,  perhaps,  after  leaving  col- 
lege, he  will  devote  himself  to  that  calling,  turning 
the  whole  course  of  his  education  into  that  one  channel, 
growing  by  daily  practice  more  perfect  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  Is  not  that  enough  1  Is  not  his  calling 
well  enough  provided  for  without  encroaching  upon 
those  precious  four  years  which  are  to  prepare  him  for 
life  ?     And  his  calling  is  not  his  life. 

He  is  sure  to  gain  in  good  time  all  the  special  know- 
ledge his  circumstances  in  life  may  require,  and  of  the 
facte  he  has  learned  in  college  he  is  equally  sure  to 
forget  all  that  he  does  not  have  occasion  to  use.  But 
the  training  he  has  received,  the  strength  his  mind 
has  acquired  in  mastering  those  facte,  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  them,  is  a  possession  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  fickleness  of  memory  ;  that  he  can  use 
for  any  purpose  to  which  his  mind  may  be  applied ; 
that  will  not  desert  him,  but  will  go  on  increasing  if 
he  continue  the  eflforte  by  which  it  was  acquired.  The 
most  useful  studies,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily  those 
which  furnish  the  largest  array  of  useful  information ; 
they  are  those  that  are  best  adapted  to  develop  the 
mind. 

The  method  which  is  recognised  as  best  in  moral 
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iustruction  is  also  best  in  intellectual.  As  in  practice 
the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand,  so  the  true  method 
should  be  the  same  in  both.  How  do  you  set  about 
making  a  child  good  !  Not  by  stuffing  his  mind  with 
precepts  and  maxims  ;  not  by  recounting  to  him  all  the 
illustrious  deeds  of  good  men,  the  sufferings  of  mar- 
tyrs, or  sublime  examples  of  self-sacrifice.  These  are 
aJl  very  well  as  far  as  they  go.  But  circumstances  do 
not  repeat  themselves,  and  in  the  temptations  that 
beset  us  we  are  seldom  assisted  much  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  some  one  else  did  under  other  circum- 
stances. Nay,  there  is  danger  in  going  wrong  by 
trusting  too  implicitly  in  precept  and  example  ;  they 
are  blind  guides  if  followed  blindly.  It  was  the  Pha- 
risees, the  devoted  followers  of  the  prophets,  who,  in 
their  day,  played  the  part  of  persecutors  of  prophets. 
By  making  keen  the  moral  sense,  by  developing  the 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  by  inculcating  a  love  of 
good  and  a  hatred  of  evil,  by  strengthening  all  good 
impulses  and  repressing  the  bad,  by  reducing  the  pas- 
sions to  habitual  subjection  to  the  will,  and  by  estab- 
lishing all  good  habits, — in  short,  by  long  and  patient 
training, — you  will  best  fit  a  man  for  the  trials  of  life. 

And  so,  too,  for  all  of  life  that  demands  the  appli- 
cation of  his  mental  powers, — and  what  part  of  life 
does  not  ? — ^you  will  best  prepare  him,  not  by  storing 
his  memory  with  facts,  but  by  training  his  mind,  by 
making  keen  his  mental  perception,  by  developing  his 
judgment,  by  strengthening  his  reasoniug  power,  by 
building  up  the  habit  of  readily  concentrating  his 
attention  at  the  command  of  his  will.  The  facts  will 
be  of  little  avail  when  new  facts  are  to  be  dealt  with ; 
what  will  then  be  needed  will  be  the  readiness  to 
bring  a  well-trained  mind  to  bear  upon  the  problem  in 
hand. 

Now  afl  f*omT)ared   with    thoaft   branches  of  sciencft 
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discipline  which  they  afford —mathematics,  logic,  and 
metaphysics, — language  is  in  one  respect  superior  to 
any  of  them,  namely,  in  its  adaptability  to  every 
variety  of  mind.  The  study  of  mathematics  or  of 
logic  is  most  excellent  training,  and  not  chiefly  for 
those  who  have  what  are  called  "mathematical  minds," 
but  rather  for  those  in  whom  some  degree  of  exactness 
in  thinking  may  be  cultivated,  though  their  natural 
bent  is  averse  from  it.  For  mathematics,  as  a  study, 
I  have  a  particular  fondness  ;  but  in  teaching  it,  I 
have  found  that  there  are  many  minds  to  whom  it  is 
mere  torture  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  In  one  step  or  another  of  a  course 
of  reasoning  they  are  sure  to  stimible,  or  else  they 
cannot  grasp  enough  points  at  once  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  in  demonstration  to  lose  a  part  is  fatal. 
It  is  like  the  pill  which  the  physician  conceals  in  deli- 
cious preserves  :  he  who  can  swallow  it  whole  finds  its 
taste  all  sweetness,  and  receives  much  benefit  from  it ; 
but  there  are  many  imfortunate  people  who  can  never 
help  biting  a  pHl  in  two,  and  it  is  very  bitter  when 
divided. 

To  understand  completely  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage requires  as  powerful  a  mind,  as  profound  think- 
ing, as  mathematics  ;  but  it  is  not,  like  the  latter, 
inexorable  in  its  requirements.  There  are  some  minds 
that  can  never  comprehend  it  entirely,  there  are  some 
that  can  comprehend  but  little,  but  there  is  no  mind  that 
cannot  comprehend  a  part ;  and  the  least  part  is  useful. 

For  training  the  average  mind,  language  is  a  more 
suitable  study  than  metaphysics,  because  it  teaches  by 
example  that  of  which  metaphysics  teaches  the  theory, 
which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many.  Metaphy- 
sics treats  of  the  varied  processes  of  the  human  mind  ; 
language  exhibits  the  same  mind  in  active  operation  ; 
language  is  in  every  way  the  product  of  the  human 
mind :  as  a  system  it  has  been  built  up  by  hiunan 
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minds ;  as  spoken,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
human  mind  in  action ;  as  preserved  in  literature,  it  is 
the  storehouse  of  human  thought.  As  once  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  warming  into  life  the  material  elements  in 
the  lap  of  the  earth,  gave  birth  to  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, which  afterwards  died  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  turned,  as  it  lay,  to  stony  hardness,  dark  and  cold, 
but  is  now  brought  forth  again  to  give  light  and  heat 
to  our  dwellings,  so  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men  clothed  themselves  in  language,  which,  though  it 
now  seems  dead  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  use 
it,  may  still  be  made  as  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  soul, 
and  a  light  to  guide  our  footsteps  along  the  tangled 
pathway  of  life. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  set  forth — in  words  too  extended, 
I  fear,  for  your  patience,  but  all  too  brief  for  my  subject 
— the  reasons  why  I  consider  language  worthy  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  a  scheme  of  liberal  education  ;  first, 
to  resume,  because  language  is  an  intricate  mechanism 
of  supreme  importance  to  man,  which  may  be  it- 
self improved  by  culture,  and  in  the  use  of  which 
each  individual  may  increase  his  own  skill ;  and, 
second,  because  the  study  of  language  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  training  the  mind.  I  have  thus  treated 
the  subject  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  tried 
to  show  that  the  study  of  language  is  useful  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  a  broader  and  truer  interpretation  of  the 
word,  which  is  not  recognized  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves practical  men.  But  if  everything  is  useful  to 
man  which  contributes  to  his  happiness,  then  the 
aesthetic  culture  which  results  from  the  study  of  clas- 
sical literature,  the  higher  tone  of  mind,  the  broader 
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for  it  has  been  my  purpose  simply  to  answer  the  oft- 
repeated  question  :  "Of  what  practical  use  is  the  study 
of  language  ?  "  Nor  have  I  thought  it  necessary — nor 
do  I  think  it  right — to  disparage  natural  science  in 
order  to  exalt  my  own  favourite  study ;  my  respect  for 
natural  science  is  too  great,  and  the  merits  of  language 
place  it  above  the  need  of  any  such  advocacy. 

There  are,  in  the  domain  of  natural  science  nume- 
rous truths  of  which  no  one  should  be  ignorant ;  and 
the  study  of  it  aflfords  excellent  training  of  a  sort  not 
furnished  by  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  For  both 
these  reasons  it  must  hold  a  place  in  every  course  of 
liberal  study.  But  when  it  is  studied,  not  for  the 
value  of  the  training  it  imparts  or  of  the  truths  it 
teaches,  but  only  with  a  view  to  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  special  pursuits  in  after-life,  and  is  expanded 
till  all  studies  that  have  no  such  special  application 
are  crowded  out,  then  you  have  no  longer  a  college, 
but  a  polytechnic  school ;  and  useful  as  institutions  of 
the  latter  class  are,  they  cannot  supersede  the  college, 
nor  should  the  coUege  attempt  to  do  their  work. 

High  up  on  the  western  wall  of  the  new  Alumni 
Hall  at  Harvard,  are  inscribed  the  words, — 

HVMANITAS   .    VIRTVS   .    PIETAS 

words  of  a  dead  language,  if  you  please,  but,  tx)  the 
student  of  language,  glowing  with  life.  They  express 
the  three-fold,  yet  single  object  of  a  college.  By 
pietas,  which  to  the  Koman  meant  the  duty  that 
springs  from  aflfection,  he  also  designated  his  duty 
towards  his  gods ;  what  word  of  Christian  English  can 
express  as  well  as  this  Pagan  word  the  whole  religious 
duty  of  man,  as  taught  by  Him  who  summed  up  all 
the  commandments  in  love  to  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  to  our  brother  on  earth  ?  It  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  our  English  word  piett/  has  lost  its  human 
element,  and  suggests  no  longer  any  duty  toward 
man.     So,  too,  virttis  meant  more  to  the  Roman  than 
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its  equivalent  does  to  us.  For  while  it  indicated  all 
the  moral  excellence  which  we  call  virtue,  its  obvious 
derivation  made  it  more  like  our  manliness,  and  could 
never  fail  to  suggest  to  him  that  to  be  virtuous  was  to 
be,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  man.  These  two  words, 
then,  embrace  all  the  aims  of  religion  and  morality, 
which  must  form  a  part  of  any  scheme  of  education, 
simply  because,  as  I  have  said,  education  is  a  part 
of  life,  and  there  is  no  part  of  life  from  which  these 
can  be  spared. 

But  the  main  object  of  a  college  course,  as  such, — 
the  object  for  which  a  young  man  leaves  his  home 
and  spends  four  years  of  his  life  at  college, — is  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  And  here  again 
let  the  dead  language  instruct.  Humanitas  was  the 
word  by  which  the  Roman  designated  his  culture, — 
humanity,  7nanhood  once  more,  only  not  like  virtus, 
confined  to  the  moral  qualities,  but  manhood  in  its 
broadest  sense,  —  the  full,  symmetrical,  many-sided 
human  character,  not  highly  polished  at  one  point, 
rough  elsewhere,  but  with  every  part  developed  to  the 
extent  of  its  capacity. 

Surely  this  is  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  the  special 
schools,  whose  appropriate  place  is  after  the  college 
course, — ^not  side  by  side  with  it  as  rivals.  Since  there 
are  many  young  men  who  are  prevented  by  poverty 
or  other  causes  fi'om  going  to  college,  let  them  by  all 
means  be  provided  with  the  instruction  that  shall  fit 
them  at  once,  as  well  as  may  be,  for  some  special 
pursuit.  But  let  no  one  pretend  that  they  are  as  well 
off  as  if  they  had  gone  to  coHege,  and  let  us  not  drag 
the  college  down  to  their  level.  Let  the  college  hold 
fast  to  its  loftier  calling ;    let   its  constant   aim  be 
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Matthew  zxii.  42. 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  1 — whose  son  is  He  1 " 
Such  was  the  question  once  put  by  our  Lord  to  the 
Pharisees  ;  a  simple  question,  easily  answered  as  they 
understood  it,  and  the  response,  prompt  and  undoubt- 
ing,  was  readily  given  :  "  they  say  unto  Him,  the  son 
of  David."  The  chief  priests  and  elders,  in  their  reply 
a  little  time  before  as  to  the  origin  of  John's  mission, 
had,  to  save  their  credit  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
avoid  popular  indignation  on  the  other,  resorted  to  an 
evasive — "  we  cannot  tell "  :  the  Sadducees  and  Hero- 
dians,  caught  in  their  own  devices,  had  been  silenced : 
entrenched  behind  tradition ;  prepared,  if  need  were, 
with  Scripture  proof ;  sure  of  the  consenting  applause 
of  any  who  might  overhear  their  words,  every  Pharisee 
in  the  group  was  swift  to  claim  for  the  royal  house 
this  last  and  highest  honour  ;  all  men  knew  that  the 
Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  be  the  Son  of  David. 

The  answer,  so  far  as  it  went,  could  not  be  gain- 
sayed,  but  underlying  the  surjface  was  a  deeper  and 
more  important  truth  which  it  did  not  even  touch, 
which  those  who  surrounded  the  questioner  would 
gladly  have  left  undisturbed.  Genealogical  points,  safe 
and  easy  to  settle  ;  knotty  disputes  as  to  tithings  and 
oaths  ;  the  minutiaB  of  ritual ; — these  were  their  pro- 
vince ;  they  did  not  care  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  something — ^what  it  was  they  knew  well, 
shut  their  eyes  and  harden  their  hearts  as  they  might, 
— the  something  that  the  next  few  words,  so  quietly 
spoken,  so  unmistakable  in  their  meaning,  laid  bare 
before  them :  "  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call 
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Him  Lord,  saying,  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  ?  If  David  then  call  Him  Lord,  how  is 
He  his  son  ? " 

The   words,   David's   own,  a   quotation   from   the 

110th   Psalm,  were   too   well  known   to   be  treated 

lightly,  must  have  been  too  generally  received  as  a 

reference  to  the  Messiah  to  be  put  aside.     Had  any 

doubt  existed,  how  easy  a  simple  denial  would  have 

been  ;  what  would  the  unsupported  assertion  of  *'  the 

son  of  the  carpenter  "  have  availed  against  the  critical 

decisions  of  learned  Pharisees  ?  Words,  read  and  re-read 

mechanically,  who  shall  say  how  often,  now  for  the 

first  time  instinct  with  their  true  significance  to  some  at 

least  of  the  bystanders,  uttered  as  they  were  by  a  voice 

that  had  been  heard  in  the  synagogue,  but  had  nothing 

in  common  with  that  of  the  formal  synagogue-reader, 

confronted  them  with  startling  power  and  meaning. 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  He  1 "    *'  The 

Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  "  !     The  answer  that  had 

sounded  so  full  and  satisfying  a  moment  since,  how 

empty  it  was  now  !     Silence,  or  a  frank  confession  of 

past  ignorance  or  error — the  choice  lay  between  these, 

and  those  who  "  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 

the  praise  of  God  "  could  have  had  little  hesitation  in 

deciding  which  to  adopt. 

Face  to  face  at  that  moment  stood  the  Jewish  people, 
in  the  person  of  these  representative  Pharisees,  and 
that  Messiah  who  through  the  ages  had  been  the 
centre  of  every  national  hope  and  desire ;  the  theme 
of  closely-studied,  jealously-treasured  prophecy ;  the 
point  on  which  all  eyes  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
were  fixed.  At  last,  in  the  fulness  of  God  s  time,  He, 
the  Promised  One,  had  come  unto  His  own,  and 
"His  own  received  Him  not."  Why?  Because  He 
for  whom  they  looked,  was  not  "  He  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  Law  and  the  prophets  did  write."     They  had 
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conceived  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  such  as  they  believed 
the  Jewish  people  required,  an  earthly  restorer  of 
Israel  to  her  old  place  among  the  nations,  a  king  in 
whose  court  they  could  have  been  at  home ;  a  prince 
sent  of  God  truly,  for  without  such  a  sanction  the 
religious  element, — which  gratified  their  tastes,  and 
which  was  in  other  ways  so  advantageous, — ^woulcl  have 
been  wanting ;  but  essentially  a  Messiah  after  their 
own  mind,  not  the  mind  of  God.  Full  of  these  ex- 
pectations they  confronted  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and, 
Scripture  in  hand,  refused  to  recognise  Him  to  whom 
book  after  book  bore  such  emphatic  testimony.  Day 
after  day,  as  proofs  thickened  around  them,  as  pro- 
phecy after  prophecy  was  fulfilling  before  them,  the 
more  resolutely  did  they  shut  their  eyes  and  close 
their  ears  and  harden  their  hearts  against  conviction, 
until  that  which  should  have  been  a  blessing  became  a 
curse,  adding  guilt  to  guilt.  Put  to  silence  by 
David  s  own  words,  words  which  admitted  of  but  one 
answer,  and  that  one  which  they  could  not  give  with- 
out condemning  themselves,  nothing  remained  for 
them  but  to  raise  the  cry  of  blasphemy,  and  in  his 
turn  silence  their  dangerous  opponent. — "  Crucify 
Him,  crucify  Him."  "We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  us."  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children." 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  John  vi.  A  some- 
what similar  subject  was  under  discussion.  "  The 
bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  "  I  am  that  bread  of 
life."  These  were  our  Lord's  words  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  Jews  murmured  at  them  and  at  Him.  ''  This 
is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world"  had  been  the  exclamation  of  the  multitude 
who  had  shared  in  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes, 
and  they  had  been  willing  forthwith  to  proclaim  Him 
their  king,  clinging  as  they  did,  just  as  much  as  the 
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Pharisees,  to  the  idea  of  temporal  sovereignty  as  con- 
nected with  the  Messiah ;  but  the  outburst  of  popu- 
larity was  checked  when  deeper  things, — spiritually 
higher  claims  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  than  they 
could  comprehend  in  the  one  case,  chose  to  concede  in 
the  other, — were  touched  on.  "  Hard  sayings  "  they 
called  them,  and  forthwith  "  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him."  Many, 
but  not  alL  The  truth,  dimly  seen  it  may  be,  miogled 
with  many  false  ideas,  much  clinging  to  old  vain  hope 
and  opinion,  but  still  the  truth,  held  in  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  was  bearing  fruit  already :  what  Pharisees, 
Scribes,  rulers,  doctors  of  the  law,  had  failed  to  grasp 
was  yet  within  the  reach  of  Peter  and  his  companions. 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou 
art  that  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God."  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  What  a  com- 
mentary on  these  words  the  two  scenes  aflford ! 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? "  Turning  again  to 
Matthew's  record,  let  us  glance  over  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  chapters.  On  what  a  strangely- 
diversified  group  our  Lord's  eye  may  have  rested  when 
He  asked  that  question.  Specially  addressed  as  it  was 
to  one  party,  may  we  not  believe  that  it  reached  other 
ears  as  well  ? — those  of  Sadducees,  lingering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  after  their  mockmg  endeavour 
to  bring  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  into  ridicule  ? — 
of  the  multitude,  so  ready  to  cry  Master  and  Lord 
when  there  were  any  sick  ones  to  be  healed,  any 
hungry  ones  to  be  fed,  and  yet  so  easUy  prejudiced 
and  turned  aside  by  a  word  from  those  in  authority  ? — 
of  the  disciples,  slow  of  heart  to  understand,  weak  of 
faith  to  receive  all  that  concern  ed  their  Master,  yet  in 
their  poor  measure  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and 
destined  to  ^receive  many  things  ?      Had  each  been 
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appealed  to  separately,  how  difiFerent  would  the  answer 
have  been.  Ignorant  and  thoughtless,  some,  it  may- 
be, had  never  pondered  the  matter  at  all ;  entrenched 
behind  foregone  conclusions,  or  resolved  not  to  convict 
themselves,  others,  like  the  Pharisees,  might  have 
striven  to  hide  their  confusion  under  the  veil  of 
silence ;  mocking  and  scorning,  others  would  have 
replied  with  idle  jest  and  sneer.  It  needed  no  words 
to  make  known  the  response  of  every  heart  to  Him 
who  that  day  oflFered,  as  it  were,  one  more  avenue  of 
escape  to  His  enemies ;  who  made  one  last  attempt  to 
open  self-shut  eyes,  self-closed  ears,  hearts  hardened 
in  self-destroying  pride  and  obduracy.  The  question, 
"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? "  had  been  addressed  to 
the  whole  Jewish  people  from  the  veiy  beginning  of 
the  Messiah's  earthly  ministry ;  it  continued  to  be  so 
to  its  end.  The  scene  on  Calvary  was  the  nation's 
reply.  Individuals  here  and  there,  despised,  perse- 
cuted, cast  out  of  synagogues,  driven  from  city  to  city, 
answered  otherwise.  "  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his 
own  received  Him  not,  but  to  as  many  as  received  Him 
to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name." 

But  was  the  question,  with  all  the  life  and  death 
issues  depending  on  it,  only  addressed  to  those  who 
that  day  heard  it  ?  One  after  another  each  generation 
of  men,  surrounding  the  Lord  like  the  strangely- 
mingled  group  at  which  we  have  been  gazing,  have 
listened  to  the  words  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?" 
one  after  another,  the  uttered  or  unuttered  answer  of 
each  individual  has  been  known  to  Him;  one  after 
another  each  has  passed  away,  to  give  place  to  some 
new  listener,  until  to-day  we,  in  our  turn,  are  standing 
hearing  the  same  words,  and  consciously  or  imcon- 
sciously  recording  our  reply  to  them. 

"  Whose  son  is  He?"  The  question  with  us,  as  with 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  centres  round  these  four  words,  or 
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rather  round  the  thought  at  their  root.  Are  the 
Scriptures,  God's  revelation  to  man,  to  be  received 
simply,  humbly,  implicitly,  as  the  Divinely  authorised 
exponents  of  the  person  and  character  and  offices  of 
Clmst,  or  are  man's  thoughts  to  supplement,  alter, 
diminish,  nay,  set  them  aside  altogether,  when  they 
clash  with  his  ideas  and  wishes  ?  Had  David's  words 
agreed  with  the  Pharisees'  preconceived  opinion  respect- 
ing the  Messiah,  how  freely  acknowledged,  how  openly 
endorsed  they  would  have  been  1  Did  the  Scriptures 
at  this  day  tone  in  with  map's  idea  of  the  Saviour 
how  eagerly  would  they  be  cited,  how  gladly  listened 
to !  The  Bible  now,  as  then,  is  the  Father's  testimony 
through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  now,  even  as  then, 
"the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned." 

Error  repeats  itself  from  age  to  age;  springing 
always  from  the  same  root,  each  new  growth,  however 
influenced  by  outward  circumstances,  is  but  the  suc- 
cessor of  some  former  outcome  of  evil,  as  that  in  its 
day  replaced  one  still  earlier,  and  did  time  and 
opportunity  admit,  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to 
trace  through  the  eighteen  intervening  centuries  the 
successive  disciples  of  each  of  the  schools  of  thought 
represented  in  the  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
It  would  bring  into  striking  contrast  the  works  of  the 
flesh  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  But  though  such  an 
inqidry  is  far  beyond  our  limits,  we  need  not  forego 
all  the  teaching  it  would  contain.  Let  us  pass  in 
review  the  various  sections  of  the  group,  and,  trans- 
ferring them  to  our  day,  see  what  each,  separated 
from  special  Jewish  surroundings,   would  represent; 
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recognised  by  us  or  not,  the  prototype  of  not  one  will 
be  absent. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  first  ?  To  the  foremost 
in  the  group,  the  Pharisees,  zealous,  active-minded 
men,  full  of  religiousness,  keen  to  detect  error  in 
thought  or  laxity  in  practice  in  their  fellows,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  those  around  them,  in  yet  higher 
by  themselves.  Who  are  their  representatives  now  ? 
Those  surely  (and  how  numerous  the  class  is  need  not 
be  told)  who,  members  of  the  various  sects  of  Christen- 
dom, prove  day  by  day  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  be 
a  devoted  champion  of  a  creed,  strict  in  religious 
observance,  untiring  in  the  maintenance  of  Church 
discipline,  exercising  wide-spread  influence  throughout 
a  life-time,  while  yet  a  total  stranger  to  the  love 
of  God.  Tradition  made  sacred  by  its  antiquity ;  a 
system  of  theology  beautifully  reasoned  out  and 
elaborated  by  man's  intellect ;  that  esprit  de  corpSy 
the  workings  of  which  are  as  visible  in  the  religious 
world  as  elsewhere, — all  these  and  many  more  items 
which  we  need  not  stop  here  to  enumerate,  combine  to 
produce  that  strangest,  saddest  of  paradoxes — ^a  man 
so  full  of  religiousness  that  there  is  no  room  in  his 
heart  for  obedience  and  humility  :  so  absorbed  with 
listening  to  the  "they  have  said"  of  the  fathers,  the 
"  I  believe"  of  his  own  fallible  hieart,  that  the  solemn 
'*  It  is  written"  of  the  Word  of  God  is  used  rather  for 
corroboration  of  opinion  than  for  its  basis,  and  is  un- 
hesitatingly wrested,  or  passed  over  in  silence,  should 
it  seem  to  contradict  established  theory.  And  this 
often,  we  believe,  without  conscious  dishonesty  of 
intention.  The  idea  of  hypocrisy,  now  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  term  Pharisees  is,  we  must  remem- 
ber,  purely  axbitrary.  True,  we  cannot  but  infer  from 
our  Lord's  words  that  in  His  day  the  "  whited  sepul- 
chres" were  many,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul's 
emphatic  testimony  to  his  own  sincerity  may  assure  us 
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that  then,  as  now,  it  was  possible  for  man,  ia  perfect    • 
good  faith,  to  make  "  the  commandment  of  Grod  of 
none  effect  through  his  tradition.'* 

What  is  at  the  root  of  this  form  of  evil  ?  The 
mistake  of  the  Pharisee  of  old, — the  mistake  of  his 
modem  representative — Glistening  to  the  words  of  men 
instead  of  receiving  the  words  of  God  in  all  their 
fulness  and  simplicity.  If,  in  place  of  collecting 
elaborate  glosses  on  the  sacred  text,  the  gathering  to- 
gether and  investing  with  ever-increasing  weight 
and  authority  of  the  ponderous  traditions  of  the 
elders,  the  simple,  honest  study  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  had  been  diligently  pursued,  not  to  fit 
prophecy  to  man's  idea  of  the  Messiah,  but  to  seek 
out  the  signs  by  which  the  Messiah  after  God's  mind 
might  be  recognised,  how  unambiguous  would  David  s 
words  have  sounded ;  how  each  well-known  passage, 
fulfilling  day  by  day,  would  have  shown  that  the  long- 
expected  One  was  in  their  midst  1  K  at  this  day  the 
Bible  were  studied  rather  than  theology ;  if  every 
article  of  belief  were  based  by  every  individual  holding 
it  on  a  distinct  Scripture  basis,  on  the  "  It  is  written 
nstead  of  a  creed  or  a  catechism,  or  any  human  autho- 
rity ;  if  in  its  purity,  freed  from  all  gloss  or  interpre- 
tation of  man,  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  were  to 
be  made  the  sole  ultimate  appeal  on  doctrine  in  Chris- 
tendom, how  many  false  professors,  brought  face  to 
face  with  living  tmth,  would  be  put  to  silence  ?  how 
many  scales  would  fall  from  hitherto  blinded  eyes  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  established  beyond  all  need  of 
further  proof,  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  stand 
alone — that  those  who  reject  Divine  guidance,  putting 
aside  or  undervaluing  Scriptures,  are  strangely  prone 
to  nrize  too  hierhlv  the  thouerhta  and  wnrria  n^  anma 
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was  founded  on  the  false  teaching  of  the  originator  of 
their  sect,  teaching  blindly  received,  and  made  the 
occasion  of  further  error.  Unlike  the  Pharisees,  they 
prided  themselves  on  the  total  rejection  of  tradition, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  the  Scriptures, 
but  deprived  of  their  liviilg  power,  they  professed  to 
receive  and  follow.  Walking  by  sight  and  not  by 
faith,  lowering  the  Divine  and  elevating  the  human 
element,  were  the  most  strongly  marked  tendencies  of 
the  party.         ' 

Who  are  the  Sadducees  of  our  day  ?  or  rather,  in 
mournful  truth  may  it  not  be  asked.  Where  is  the  ancient 
Sadducean  spirit  absent  ? — that  spirit  which  seems  to 
permeate  the  whole  religious  world,  withering  all 
freshness,  chilling  all  ardour,  striving  to  substitute  its 
own  vain  speculations  for  the  unchanged,  all-suflBcing 
word  of  God,  while  it  claims  high  credit  for  its  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  superstitions  of  the  past  ?  By 
one  of  those  silent  revolutions,  the  workings  of  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  trace,  while  yet  the  result  is  often 
so  well  marked,  the  open  infidelity  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  given  place  to  the  more  subtle  infidelity  of 
the  present.  Few  blasphemers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
group  of  to-day,  but  no  less  bitter  is  the  sneer  hidden 
under  the  apparently  frank  questioning;  no  less  deter- 
mined  is  the  revolt  of  man's  heart  against  Divine 
authority.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  singularly  little  distinct  reference 
to  a  future  state,  its  full  revelation  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  New ;  and  yet  it  is  by  a  quotation 
from  the  Scriptures  that  our  Lord  disposes  of  the 
ingenious  cavil  of  the  Sadducees.  Simple  faith  walks 
in  light  and  safety  where  human  reason  gropes  stumb- 
lingly  along.  Asking  questions,  raising  difficulties, 
arraigning  the  truth  now  of  one  part  of  God's  Word, 
now  of  another,  yielding  the  homage  of  the  intellect 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Bible  language,  while 
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openly  or  tacitly  denying  its  spiritual  power,  the  Sad- 
ducees  of  our  day  are  recordmg  their  answer  to  the 
solemn  inquiry  of  the  Lord.  * 

The  multitude — ^what  is  their  response  1  Following 
in  crowds  to-day,  hanging  on  the  lips  that  spake  as 
never  man  spake ;  to-morrow  scattered  to  their  various 
homes,  not  to  spend  one  passing  hour  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  imtil  it  may  be  some  great  crisis  in  family 
life,  some  threatened  bereavement,  some  sore  sickness 
urges  them  forth  in  anxious  quest  of  Him  of  whom 
they  have  so  long  been  content  to  lose  sight ;  ready  to 
hail  Him  as  a  king,  but  never  taking  on  them  the 
badge  of  discipleship ;  ever  trusting  to  His  long- 
suffering  mercy,  and  forgetting  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  they  will  look  and  call  in  vain,  when  their 
loudly-urged  plea  "  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy 
presence  and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  "  will  be 
met  with  the  stern  "  I  never  knew  you,  depart." 

They  stand  round  us  in  throngs,  this  multitude — 
the  unsaved  men  and  women  of  our  generation.  Of 
every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  listening 
Sunday  after  Sunday  to  the  Gospel  message,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  called  listening ;  so  familiar  with  the  truth 
in  outward  form,  such  total  strangers  to  its  vital  power, 
while  one  by  one  their  faces  grow  dim  to  sight  and 
fade  away  ;  day  by  day  their  places  are  being  silently 
filled  up,  and  with  their  answers  recorded  they  vanish 
for  ever.  Hearkening  now  to  the  Pharisees,  now  to 
Sadducees,  now  to  the  Lord  Himself ;  now  turning 
away  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  aU  that  they  have  heard  ; 
taking  every  testimony,  receiving  every  teaching, 
trying  none  by  the  only  true  test ;  knowing  the  Christ 
of  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  essay,  the  poem,  the 
magazine  article,  not  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
know  whom  and  whom  alone  is  life  eternal. 

Can  it  he  that  man  is  too  Drominent  in  man's  tpjuli- 
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and  powerful,  is  wrapped  up  and  blunted  in  our  many 
words  of  explanation  •  and  exhortation  ? — that  the  un- 
alloyed Word  is  not  brought  to  bear  in  all  its  intensity 
on  the  immortal  spirits  around  us  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
through  much  wisdom  of  words  the  Cross  of  Christ  is 
made  of  none  eflfect  ?  Let  us  see  to  it,  lest  it  may  in 
any  case  be  so,  for  the  danger  of  such  evil  is  great, 
while  on  every  hand  the  shaking  and  faUing  of  those 
from  whom  we  had  looked  for  better  things,  shows  the 
worthlessness  of  the  faith  that  stands  in  the  wisdom  of 
man  instead  of  the  power  of  God. 

And,  lastly,  few  in  number,  humble,  unlearned  as 
they  were,  we  turn  to  the  disciples.  "I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now."  "  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken."  Even  to  them  these  words 
could  be  addressed  by  One  who  knew  the  secrets  of 
every  heart,  yet  they  had  received  the  Christ  sent  of 
God ;  under  the  rubbish  of  national  prejudice  and 
early  teaching .  which  cumbered  their  spiritual  appre- 
hension, therQ  was  the  germ  of  living  faith.  "  What 
thin^  ye  of  Christ? — whose  son  is  He?"  Their 
answer  was  already  recorded,  an  answer  into  the  ful- 
ness of  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  utterance,  it  may 
be  they  could  not  enter,  but  which  was  hereafter  to 
become  gloriously  clear  to  them  in  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Slow  of  heart  is,  thank  God,  not  hard  of  heart ! 
"  Unto  them  that  have  shall  more  be  given,  and  they 
shall  have  abimdance."  What  the  abundance  in  this 
case  was,  how  amply  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Joh 
testify. 

The  disciples  of  this  day,  around  what  Lord 
Master  do  they  gather  ?     One  of  their  own  devisin 
or  one  sent  of  God  ?     One  who,  according  to  huma« 
judgment,  is  fitted  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  eneta 
and  restore  the  lost  kingdom,  or  one  to   whom  t 
all- wise  Jehovah  has  assigned  the  .task  ? — the  Ch 
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of  man's  imagmation  or  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Too  often  slow  of  heart,  it  must  with  shame  and  sorrow 
be  confessed  that  they  are,  like  those  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  dim  of  sight,  weak  of  faith,  even  as  they 
were ;  like  them,  struggling  with  much  false  teaching, 
many  false  ideas,  yet  seeing  in  Him  towards  whom 
they  press  even  closer  and  closer,  "  He  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  did  write,"  while  ever 
the  more  distinct  and  fearless  becomes  their  response 
to  the  heart-searching  question,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ? — whose  son  is  He  ? " 

Who  can  measure  the  immense  difference  between 
a  faith  built  on  the  mists  of  tradition,  the  vain  dream 
of  Church  authority,  the  shifting  sands  of  man's 
thoughts,  the  waverings  to  and  fro  of  impulse  and 
feeling,  compared  with  that  that  rests  simply  and  wholly 
on  the  immutable  word  of  a  living  God  ?  based  in 
every  part  on  the  unshaken  foundation :  "It  is 
written."  How  is  it  with  our  faith  ?  Of  this  we  may 
be  certain  that  though  this  is  a  day  of  much  profes- 
sion of  religion,  he  who  dares  to  take  the  Bible  in 
its  integrity  must  be  prepared  to  be  in  the  minority. 
When  the  question  is  asked,  many  will  begin  the  re- 
sponse with  us  ;  before  it  is  ended,  our  voice  will  be 
heard  alone,  and  eyes  of  scorn  and  contemptuous  pity, 
and  anger  too,  will  be  turned  full  on  us.  But  what  will 
that  matter  if  other  eyes  besides  are  fixed  on  the  true- 
hearted  disciples — eyes  visible  to  faith  now,  to  be  seen 
in  the  glory  hereafter  ? 

"  All  the  counsel  of  God/'  I  would  briefly  touch  on 
a  point  of  which  these  words  are  suggestive.  Has 
there  not  been  a  tendency,  more  or  less  marked,  amongst 
some  disciples  to  speak  and  act  as  if  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  esneeiallv  belonged  to  Dast  times,  thp.  Npw 
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ignorance,  half  in  carelessness,  content  themselves  with 
cultivating  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  wondering 
at  such  small  traces  of  hidden  wealth  as  the  plough 
and  spade  turn  up,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
patient,  laborious  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  hammer;  so  they 
have  seen  many  truths,  much  beauty  on  the  surface  of 
pages  which,  dug  into,  really  worked,  would  have 
yielded  stores  of  unequalled  riches.  Is  it  not  sorrow- 
fully true  that  in  much  of  the  preaching  and  religious 
teaching  and  writing  of  the  day,  there  is  a  lack  of 
well-balanced  solidity — too  much  about  it  of  man's 
assertion — assertion  capable,  it  may  be,  of  ample  proof, 
but  nevertheless  man's  assertion  stiU,  instead  of  actual 
Scripture,  chapter  and  verse  ?  What  is  amiss  ?  Is  it 
not  the  absence  of  much  of  the  deep  instruction  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  ever-varying,  ever- 
concuBring  testimony  to  Christ  that  pervades  it 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  prophecy,  type,  more  or  less 
distinct,  shadowing  forth  Him  of  whom — the  closer 
we  search  into  it,  the  fuller  will  grow  our  certainty 
that  so  it  is  ! — the  entire  Bible  is  one  volume  of  evi- 
dence. True  there  are  many  Christians  who  know 
little  beyond  the  New  Testament,  by  whom  t\Q  Old, 
save  in  certain  portions,  is  scarcely  read,  not  at  all 
studied  ;  but  is  this  well  ?  From  such  the  answer  to 
their  Master's  question,  real  and  earnest  as  it  may  be, 
cannot  come  with  the  intensity  of  conviction  person- 
ally, nor,  as  regards  the  reluctant  listeners  around,  can 
it  bring  such  glory  to  Him  as  the  same  words  from  those 
to  whom  the  utterance  of  lawgiver,  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  of  the  Old  Testament,  form  one  intelligent  whole 
with  those  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  New — 
each  building  up  and  completing  the  other.  Would 
that  every  "man  of  God"  at  this  day  were  thus  perfect, 
"  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ! " 

One  word  before  this  paper  closes.     Reader,  what 
dost  thou  think  of  Christ  ? 
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"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only-be- 
gotten son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  18.)  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  (John  iii.  36.)  Dost 
thou  believe  ?  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him 
should  aU  fulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
unto  Himself."  (Col.  i.  19,  20.)  Is  this  blood-bought 
peace  thine  ?  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  (John 
viiL  12.)  Is  He  liiy  light  1  *•  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches ;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  (John  xv.  5.)  Art  thou  an  abiding,  fiuit- 
bearing  branch  ?  "  The  bread  of  life."  (John  vi.  32.) 
"The  good  shepherd."  (John  x.  11.)  Is  He  such  to 
thee.  Canst  thou,  looking  to  the  future,  say  with 
Paul,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  pur- 
suaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  Him  against  that  day."     (2  Tim.  i.  2.) 

Solemn,  intensely  personal  these  questions  all. 
Bemember  all  that  is  included  in  them ;  all  that  hangs 
on  the  answer ! 

Anna  D.  Peet. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  T.  RICE. 

In  attempting  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  career 
of  our  late  valued  friend  and  coadjutor  John  T.  Kice, 
we  find  but  little  material  out  of  which  to  weave  any- 
thing like  a  life-history.  He  had  a  peculiar  disin- 
clination to  journal  writing,  arising  in  part  from  the 
fear  of  recording  more  than  he  felt,  or  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  self-consciousness,  and  our  reminiscences 
will  necessarily  be  gathered  more  from  personal  in- 
formation than  from  any  records  which  he  has  left 
behind. 

There  are  many  lives  full  of  circumstances,  remark- 
able in  their  character,  and  very  eventful  to  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  which  to  the  outside  world  would, 
if  narrated,  appear  tame  and  prosaic ;  the  more  espe- 
cially when  passed  in  comparative  seclusion,  or  apart 
from  the  great  social  and  political  struggles  through 
which  a  nation  passes.         ^  ^  ^ 

But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  most  conspi- 
cuous careers  usually  afford  either  the  largest  amount 
of  material  for  profitable  thought,  or  the  most  valuable 
lessons  for  those  who  come  after.     An  existence  spent  in 
the  hurry  and  worry  of  this  world  s  affairs,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  stirring    adventure,  is  often  more  calculated 
for  history  than  for  biographical  notice  ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  to  trace  out  th 
secret  springs  of  usefulness  and  of  religious  progress^: 
will  often  learn  much  from  the  study  of  lives  whiclB- 
though  meagre  in  incident,  have  been  richly  laden  wi 
fruit     It  is  therefore  not  so  much  qb  an  active  an 
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zealous  promoter  of  national  questions,  or  in  connection 
with  political  organisations,  but  rather  as  a  useful, 
earnest,  and  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  we  shall  attempt  to  gather  up  a  few 
biographical  memoranda  concerning  our  departed 
friend. 

John  Thomas  Kice  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Rice,  and  was  bom  in  Southampton,  in  1821. 
His  bachelor  uncles  John  and  William  Rice  for  many 
years  carried  on  a  prosperous  business  as  ironmongers 
in  the  High  Street  at  Southampton,  where  they  lived 
with  two  maiden  ^isters.  When  he  was  about  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  his  favourite  aunt  Rachel  went 
down  on  a  visit  to  Merthyr,  in  Wales  (where  James 
Rice  had  recently  taken  an  ironmonger's  business), 
and  after  overcoming  various  objections,  she  brought 
her  infant  nephew  back  with  her  to  Southampton,  to 
be  henceforth  adopted  by  them. 

When  about  four  years  old  he  was  seized  with  a  very 
severe  illness,  so  that  his  life  was  almost  despaired  of. 
The  mother's  heart  yearned  after  the  absent  child,  and 
the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  uncles  (and  upon 
which  in  the  ordering  of  Providence  his  future  life  of 
usefulness  so  much  depended)  was  well  nigh  frus- 
trated. He  was  taken  back  to  Merthyr  to  be  again 
with  his  parents,  and  it  needed  a  second  visit  by  his 
persevering  and  loving  aunt  to  induce  them  to  carry 
out  their  previous  intentions.  Great  was  her  delight 
when  she  again  reached  Southampton,  and  presented 
her  little  charge  to  the  gratified  uncles,  saying, — "  I 
have  got  the  dear  boy  back  again."  She  devoted  her- 
self with  almost  more  than  motherly  care  to  his  child- 
hood's needs,  and  he  on  his  part  looked  up  to  them 
all  with  a  dutiful  afiection,  which  remained  until  their 
life's  end. 

From  his  earliest  years  they  cultivated  his  sensibili- 
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ties,  training  him  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man,  and 
instilling  into  his  young  mind  a  love  of  poetry,  and  ob- 
servance of  the  beauties  of  flowers  and  other  objects 
of  nature,  and  especially  a  kindness  to  animals,  which 
remained  with  him  throughout  his  life. 

On  reaching  an  age  beyond  their  powers  of  teaching, 
he  went  for  a  short  period  to  a  day-school  in  the  town. 
When  about  t\?elve  years  old  his  uncles  felt  that 
it  would  be  of  essential  benefit  for  him  to  be  sent  to 
some  Friends'  boarding-school  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  after  many  doubts  and  many  tears  on  the 
part  of  his  aunts,  he  was  sent  to  Isaac  Brown's  well- 
known  school  at  Hitchin,  thus  supplementing  the 
Friendly  religious  training  which  he  had  received  under 
his  adopted  relatives. 

The  father  had  married  out  of  the  Society,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  day,  "  the  discipline 
took  its  course,"  and  he  was  disunited.  On  leaving 
Merthyr  he  came  to  reside  at  a  mill  which  belonged 
to  his  wife's  father,  at  Nursling,  near  Southampton, 
where  he  carried  on  that  business  until  his  death  in 
1834.  Throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  attend  the 
Meetings  of  Friends,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
other  body  with  whom  he  could  worship  with  a  like 
comfort.  His  widow  was  left  with  five  young  children 
now  dependent  upon  her.  She  had  no  connection  with 
Friends,  and  the  remaining  children  were  brought  up 
in  a  manner  different  in  every  respect  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  The  elder  uncle,  John  Rice,  was 
for  some  time  Clerk  of  Poole  and  Southampton  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  during  many  years  of  his  life  occupied  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which 
he  and  his  other  brothers  were  attached  members.  It 
was  more  especially  to  the  effects  of  his  upright  ex- 
ample and  circumspect  life  and  conversation  that  his 
nephew  was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  blessing 
which  followed  him  in  after  days ;  and  we  think  it 
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was  mainly  from  this  source  that  he  derived   that 
honest    straightforwardness    and    true-heartedness   of, 
character    for    which    he     was    particularly    distin- 
guished. 

We  believe  that  a  thankful  sense  of  the  great 
benefits  of  an  early  religious  training  in  his  own  case 
was  a  powerful  motive  for  the  great  interest  which  he 
displayed  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  young. 
He  was  ever  very  earnest  in  endeavouring,  both  by 
precept  and  by  monetary  assistance,  thus  to  raise 
the  children  of  those  who  themselves  cared  little 
for  the  religious  or  moral  teaching  of  their  offspring. 
The  grave  has  too  recently  closed  over,  his  remains 
for  us  to  illustrate  this  trait,  but  some  of*  our  readers 
will,  we  doubt  not,  recognise  the  justice  of  these 
remarks  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  facts 
bearing  out  our  assertion. 

On  his  entering  school  at  Hitchin,  although  from 
having  mixed  so  little  with  boyish  companions  he  was 
at  first  shy  and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  his  liveliness 
of  temperament  and  love  of  fun  soon  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  During  his  three  years  of  school 
life,  although  not  unfrequently  involved  in  minor 
"scrapes,"  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  boyish  mischief  and  frolic  and  that  which 
was  sinful,  and  it  was  very  noticeable  how  resolutely 
he  would  stand  back  from  that  which  was  untruthful 
or  morally  wrong,  whilst  ready  to  unite  with  the  fore- 
most in  those  actions  "lawful  but  not  expedient" 
into  which  many  of  the  best  class  of  boys  are  led  by 
an  exuberant  buoyancy  of  spirits,  often  to  the  great 
trial  of  their  teachers,  as  well  as  of  their  over-anxious 
parents.  But  throughout  the  time  he  was  at  Hitchin 
school  we  believe  he  earned  the  general  character  of 
being:  an  obedient  and  well-conducted  lad. 

The  ardencv  with  which  he  entered  into   out-rlonr 
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will  be  remembered  by  his  surviving  schoolfellows, 
who  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  his  prowess  in  this  res- 
pect ;  while  the  proverbial  straightness  of  "Rice's 
balls"  made  him  a  dangerous  antagonist,  often  playing 
sad  havoc  with  his  opponent's  score.  Each  ball, 
swift,  high,  and  imerring  in  its  course,  was  de- 
livered straight  at  the  middle  wicket  (not  altogether 
unemblematical  of  his  own  character).  There  was 
nothing  of  circumlocution  about  them,  either  of 
twisting,  round  hand,  or  "artful  slows,"  but,  facing  the 
goal  aimed  at,  he  would  bowl  away  true  to  the  middle 
stump,  and  great  was  his  merriment  as  one  unfortu- 
nate wicket  after  another  fell  before  his  unerring  aim. 
He  possessed  also  a  like  cleverness  in  throwing ;  and 
during  the  half-holiday  walks  many  an  unhappy  bird 
had  to  succumb  to  his  singular  skiU  in  this  respect 
There  was  a  current  tradition  amongst  his  school- 
fellows, that  "  Rice  was  the  only  boy  forbidden  by  the 
teachers  to  throw  at  birds,  because  he  was  the  only 
one  likely  to  hurt  them." 

In  respect  to  his  studies  in  the  school,  we  may  say 
that,  without  showing  any  particular  talent  for  learn- 
ing (except  a  retentive  memory),  he  got  through  his 
work  successfully,  generally  devoting  about  as  much 
attention  to  lessons  as  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  class,  and  to  earn  the  requisite 
number  of  "  marks "  to  gain  a  monthly  holiday  and 
walk. 

Many  incidents  might  be  given  concerning  these 
happy  school  days,  when  he  and  the  writer  sat  side  by 
side,  at  the  same  desk,  studying  the  same  lessons,  and, 
alas !  too  often  involved  in  the  same  merited  punish- 
ment for  misdeeds;  but  their  narration  would  fail  to 
interest  beyond  the  circle  of  those  few  school  com- 
panions  now  remainmg  who  knew  him  intimately. 
His  distinguishing  traits  at  this  time  were  a  ready  wit 
and  great  love  of  the   humorous,  combined  with  a 
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strong  under-current  of  religious  sensibility  and  con- 
scientiousness in  word  and  act* 

In  the  hilarity  of  schoolboy  life  it  is  often  difficult 
to  detect  the  inward  working  of  the  soul,  except  when 
some  unwonted  circumstance  occurs  to  draw  ifr  forth. 
Such  an  event  happened  during  the  last  half-year  in 
which  John  T.  Rice  was  at  school. 

Shortly  after  the  winter  vacation,  one  of  the  elder 
boys,  a  special  companion,  who  had  always  paired  off 
with  us  in  our  "  First-day  rounds,"  when  the  school 
gathered  into  small  coteries  to  walk  and  talk  in  select 
circles  amongst  themselves,  and  who  also  slept  in  the 
same  room,  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  He  was  de- 
lirious during  the  last  night  we  saw  him,  and  within 
three  days  the  terrible  news  ran  through  the  school 
that  poor  Lewis  May  had  died !  The  remembrance  of 
that  solenm  event  is  still  fresh  before  me  as  I  recall  the 
shock  which  then  seemed  to  paralyze  every  boy,  and 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  that  deeply  affect- 
ing spectacle,  when  his  sorrowing  school-fellows  all 
gathered  in  the  adjoining  court-yard  around  the  plain 
oak  cofl&n  of  their  lost  friend,  gazing  with  saddened 
faces  and  beating  hearts  upon  the  bier  which  contained 
his  mortal  remains.  It  is  so  impossible  for  ordinary  lads 
in  full  vigour  of  health  and  spirits  to  realise  this  near- 
ness of  death,  that  an  event  of  this  kind  must  bring 
more  vividly  than  perhaps  any  other  thing,  before  boys 
the  great  uncertainty  of  existence  even  for  themselves. 


•  The  following  simple  illustration  of  this  carefulness  of  conduct 
might  be  mentioned.  Copying  from  an  irascible  French  master,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  not  unusual 
French  ejaculation,  the  elder  scholars  had  adopted  in  play  a  like 
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Such  was  the  case  now,  and  his  sorrowing  playmates 
had  never  before  comprehended  with  such  vivid  reality 
those  well-known  lines — 

"  Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 
And  smile  at  thee !    But  thou  art  not  of  those 
Who  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey." 

Amongst  the  many  providential  currente  shaping 
the  future  of  the  life  of  John  T.  Rice,  we  may  place 
this  early  death  of  an  endeared  companion.  Sad  as 
such  an  occurrence  must  ever  be,  at  the  time,  to  all 
around,  not  a  few  may  in  after  life  be  able  to  look  back 
with  thankful  hearts  that  they  have  personally  been 
amongst  the  number  of  schoolboy  mourners,  and 
in  the  retrospect  have  to  bless  God  for  the  privilege 
of  such  an  early  and  bitter  experience  of  life's  uncer- 
tainty.  In  this  instance,  we  believe,  the  effects 
upon  the  school  at  large,  and  more  especially  upon 
some  of  the  elder  scholars,  were  deep  and  ineffaxje- 
able. 

On  leaving  school  J.  T.  Rice  returned  to  live  with 
his  uncles  and  aunts.  At  that  time  they  were  settled  at 
Nursling,  having  retired  from  business,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  attend  Southampton  Meeting,  and  came  re- 
gularly to  it,  as  long  as  health  and  strength  were 
granted  them.  In  later  years  they  resided  at  Shirley. 
During  many  years  their  nephew  remained  with  them, 
without  being  put  to  any  business.  He  had  very 
little  to  occupy  his  time — excepting  reading.  He 
has  often  said  in  later  days,  "that  he  got  through 
a  great  many  books,  but  of  a  promiscuous  character, 
and,  but  for  the  companionship  of  these  books,  he 
should  often  have  been  very  unhappy — as  he  was 
without  any  companions  of  his  own  age  to  associate 
with."  They  all  went  into  Devonshire  in  1839,  he 
remaining  with  them  there  until  1841 ;  still  he  did  not 
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panions  in  country  excursions.  The  climate  of  the 
north  also  having  an  invigorating  effect  upon  him, 
his  old  buoyancy  of  spirits  returned,  and  before  he 
left  Yealand,  he  became  known  to  a  small  circle  of  re- 
fined and  literary  people,  who  could  stimulate  his 
desire  for  knowledge,  appreciate  his  best  feelings  and 
sentiments,  and  encourage  him  in  the  path  of  godliness ; 
and  with  these  he  corresponded  after  leaving  Yealand. 

On  his  return  to  Southampton  he  appeared  to  be 
chauged  in  character,  and  established  in  the  views  held 
by  Friends,  and  he  applied  for  re-admission  into  the 
Society,  which  was  cordially  responded  to  by  them. 
After  this  we  find  him  earnestly  taking  steps  Zion- 
wardB,  and  the  same  straightfoi4ardne£  anj  oBeful- 
nes,  ;hich  dktmguid,ed  hL  aa  a  lad  re-appeared  in 
more  decided  forms  ;  he  felt  himself  as  one  to  whom 
much  had  been  forgiven ;  he  therefore  loved  much, 
and  it  seemed  henceforward  to  be  his  chief  concern  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  seeking  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  knowing  that  aU  need- 
ful things  should  be  added  unto  him. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Nursling  for  a  time,  with 
his  uncles,  and  then  went  to  live  at  Henley-on-Thames, 
not  far  from  Reading.  Here  he  began  a  com.  business, 
which  he  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  succeeded 
in  making  it  a  pretty  good  concern,  so  that  when  he 
left  the  place  he  sold  the  business  to  some  advantage. 
He  was  esteemed  by  some  of  his  immediate  neighbours 
at  Henley,  one  of  whom  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  valued  him  for  his  known  probity  and  fairness, 
as  well  as  liberality  of  sentiment. 

J.  T.  R.  attended  Reading  Meeting,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  various  Friends  there  whom  he  much 
respected,  and  he  delighted  to  be  associated  with 
them  at  times  in  objects  of  public  usefulness — pro- 
moting peace  principles  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
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Time  went  on,  and  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Sarah  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Waithman, 
of  Yealand ;  and  after  this  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  settle  in  the  North,  and  become  a  partner  in 
the  flax-mill  at  Bentham.  He  went  to  reside  at 
Yealand,  where  he  was  married  in  May,  1852.  This 
connection  was  blessed  to  him  in  every  way,  and 
his  cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  overflowing ;  whilst 
his  attached  uncles  rejoiced  in  seeing  him  who  had 
been  the  object  of  their  long  years  of  careful  interest 
and  aflection  thus  settled  in  a  large  manufacturing 
concern,  and  occupying  a  position  of  much  importance 
in  the  district  around,  as  well  as  an  attached  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

But  this  outward  sunshine  and  repose  was  not  to 
last  unsullied  by  the  breath  of  tribulation.  In  his 
case  the  words  of  our  Lord  seemed  applicable  in  a 
marked  degree,  "  Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth 
fruit  He  purgeth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit."  Dark  clouds  were  gathering  around  his  path. 
In  1854,  a  large  concern,  in  which  his  own  senior 
partner  was  also  engaged,  was  brought  to  the  ground, 
dragging  with  it  the  firm  in  which  John  T.  Rice  had, 
since  his  marriage,  been  a  partner.  Very  great  and 
wide  was  the  sympathy  expressed  for  the  family  and 
himself,  and  bitter  indeed  was  the  blow  which  thus 
fell  upon  our  friend's  prospects  in  Ufe.  But  He  who 
had  been  with  him  heretofore  in  his  various  experiences 
was  still  nigh  to  uphold  and  strengthen,  and  John  T. 
Kice  passed  through  this  terrible  ordeal  with  the  dignity 
and  the  uprightness  of  a  true  Christian.  "  I  have  known 
him,"  said  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  one  well  qualified 
to  judge,  "  in  the  time  of  high  prosperity  and  in  the 
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that  can  befall  a  man,  in  which  he  did  not  display  an 
honest  nobleness  of  character  and  a  Christian  de- 
meanour and  integrity  worthy  of  the  high  profession 
made  by  your  Society." 

We  believe  that  his  experience  in  relation  to  these 
afflictive  dispensations  found  a  true  and  heartfelt 
utterance  in  those  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist : — 

"  0  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and  make  the  voice  of  his 
praise  to  be  heard : 

"  Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life,  and  sufifereth  not  our  feet 
to  be  moved. 

"  For  Thou,  0  God,  hast  proved  us  :  Thou  has  tried  us,  as 
silver  is  tried. 

"Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  net;  Thou  laidst  affliction 
upon  our  loins. 

"  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads  ;  we  went 
through  fire  and  through  water :  but  Thou  broughtest  us  out 
into  a  wealthy  place. 

"  I  will  go  into  tliine  house  with  burnt  offerings :  I  will  pay 
Thee  my  vows, 

"  Which  my  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath  spoken, 
when  I  was  in  trouble. 

"  I  will  offer  unto  Thee  burnt  sacrifices  of  fatlings,  with 
the  incense  of  rams ;  I  will  offer  bullocks  with  he-goats. 

"  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declai*e 
what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul. 

"  Blessed  be  God,  which  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer, 
nor  his  mercy  from  me." 

Cast  down,  but  not  in  despair,  John  T.  Rice  and  his 
brothers-in-law  speedily  and  energetically  set  to  work 
to  redeem  their  shattered  fortunes.  They  made  a 
composition  with  their  creditors,  and  then  diligently 
commenced  to  reconstruct  the  business  upon  its  old 
foundation,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  were 
remarkably  successful  in  their  business.  He  and  his 
wife  had  come  to  reside  at  Bentham  in  1855,  and 
for  some  years  lived  at  Grove  Hill,  in  a  very  re- 
tired  and  economical  manner,  only  keeping  a  very 
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moderate  establishment^  and  being  without  a  car- 
riage long  after  his  income  would  have  justified  his 
having  one,  until  the  Bentham  flax  concern  was  quite 
dear  from  all  simis  owing  to  any  one  under  the  com- 
{losition  in  1855.  In  due  time  J.  T.  Eioe  had  the 
extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  accomplished  and, 
in  1864,  he  had  paid  every  one  in  full,  with  interest 
added  to  the  amount. 

But  whilst  thus  diligent  in  restoring  his  outward 
position  in  the  world,  he  was  careful  to  give  the  best 
of  his  labour  and  talents  for  the  service  of  the  Lord 
who  had  revealed  Himself  as  his  Kedeemer  and 
sanctifier.  His  coming  to  settle  at  Bentham  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  that  small  manufacturing  place, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mainly  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihood  on  the  two  extensive  flax- 
mills  which  were  occupied  by  his  firm. 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  all  but  dwindled  away 
in  that  localitjr,  and  only  at  a  place  some  two  miles 
from  his  own  home  was  there  a  small  and  feeble 
gathering  of  a  few  scattered  individuals  called  by 
our  name.  At  this  little  meeting-house  at  Calf  Cop  he 
was  a  diligent  attender ;  walking  there  and  back  on 
the  First-day  and  week-day,  and  holding  on  the  First- 
day  evening  a  Scripture  Meeting  at  Bentham,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently.  The  meetings  for  worship 
were  for  awhile  held  in  silence,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  voice  of  that  valued  and  earnest  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Grace  Bellman,  was  heard  amongst  this  little 
band,  endeavouring  to  stir  them  up  into  a  moreUvely 
and  active  condition.  With  the  exception  of  his  wife 
and  himself,  the  congregation  was  then  composed  of 
Friends  mostly  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  but  this  in 
no  wise  marred  the  loving  relationship  and  union 
amongst  them. 

Feeling  that  the  act  of  attending  his  own  meeting  for 
worship  was  not  all  the  service  that  the  Lord  was 
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requiring  at  his  hands,  and  having,  as  he  apprehended, 
no  call  at  that  time  to  the  public  ministry  of  the 
Word,  he  very  prayerfully  sought  direction  in  any 
labours  that  might  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
resolving  that  no  consideration  as  to  the  smallness,  or 
of  the  humble  character  of  any  eflFort,  should  deter 
him  from  undertaking  it,  if  only  he  could  feel  that 
the  Lord  was  with  him  therein. 

Probably  in  few  persons  waa  this  willingness  to 
undertake  work  of  an  apparently  insignificant  cha- 
racter more  strikingly  ^  exemplified  than  in  John 
1\  Rice.  He  seemed  fully  to  have  imbibed  the  truth 
that  great  results  mostly  flow  from  small  beginnings, 
and  that  no  w^ork  or  service  is  too  trivial  for  the 
Christian  to  engage  in  if  it  be  but  in  the  right  way^ 
It  was  thus  that  his  own  life's  history  was  a  practical 
exemplification  of  the  Gospel  declaration,  that  "  he 
that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  will  be  faithful 
also  in  much";  and  having  proved  himself  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  he  was,  year  by  year,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  being  increasingly  made  "  ruler  over 
many  things,"  to  his  own  joy  and  to  the  great  and 
lasting  blessing  of  those  amongst  whom  he  so  dili- 
gently exercised  the  gifts  committed  to  him.  Instead 
of  unduly  pondering  over  their  comparative  littleness, 
he  knew  well  that  the  faculties  of  soul,  as  of  body,  are 
certainly  increased  by  vigorous  regular  exercise,  and 
he  carried  out  this  knowledge  practically  in  his  own 
example. 

The  following  testimony,  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
knew  and  loved  J.  T.  Rice  for  the  work's  sake,  conveys 
in  a  short  space  so  graphic  a  description  of  the  more 
salient  points  in  his  character,  that,  although  not 
written  for  publication,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  by  any 
words  of  our  own  so  clearly  pourtray  those  distinctive 
features  by  which  he  will  be  recognised  by  many  who 
read  these  lines.     He  thus  expresses  himself : — 
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"  In  considering  the  character  of  John  T.  Eice,  so  far  as  I 
was  acquainted  with  it,  I  am  impressed  with  its  simplicity. 
His  bold  and  clear  handwriting  reflected  the  order  of  his 
mind  I  think  more  strikingly  than  is  at  all  usual.  The 
directness  and  absence  of  circumlocution  in  his  letters  on  any 
subject,  has,  I  dare  say,  caused  many  of  his  correspondents  to 
smUe. 

"  I  suppose  this  simple  direct  common-sense  order  of  mind 
was  natural  to  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  marked 
feature  of  his  religious,  no  less  than  of  his  business  or  social, 
character.  In  this  respect  he  diflered  from  the  ordinary  type 
of  Quaker  character. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  common  to  find  among  Friends  excellent 
common-sense  in  respect  of  the  aifairs  of  trade  or  of  politics ; 
but  I  think  it  remarkable  there  is  not  more  of  sanctified 
common-sense  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Now  this 
J.  T.  Rice  had  in  large  measure.  I  apprehend  he  was  not  a 
man  of  large  natural  endowments,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
they  were  made  the  most  of,  and  that  he  was  such  a  useful 
man  because  his  religious  faith  was  real  and  singularly 
healthy  in  its  development,  not  leading  into  anything  of 
impracticable  mysticism. 

**  He  differed  I  think  from  anyone  else  I  have  known  in 
his  faith  in  the  Quaker  system  as  fitted  for  men  generally.     I 

might  cite as  a  man  who  believed  in  the  Quaker  system 

for  FriendSy  if  well  worked, — and  he  did  try  to  work  it,  and 
not  without  success  in  respect  to  the  keeping  up  of  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  other  society  regiilations 
within  his  quarterly  meeting. 

"Again  you  meet  with  many  Friends  who  believe  Quaker- 
ism would  work  if  some  change  were  made  in  it.  One 
attaches  great  importance  to  a  doctrinal  change,  another  to  a 
constitutional  change,  e.g,,  abolition  of  birth  membership, 
but  J.  T.  Eice  believed  in  Quakerism  as  a  faith  and  a  system 
which  he  thought  would  answer  for  the  people  of  Bentham, 
just  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  work  it.  Hence,  humanly 
speaking,  his  success. 

•*  I  remember  the  only  Frst-day  I  ever  was  at  Bentham  he 
engaged  three  times  in  vocal  prayer  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Here  we  see  the  same  feature — his  simple  reception  of  prayer 
as  the  appointed  way  for  obtaining  heavenly  blessings,  and 
his  diligent  use  of  the  means  provided." 
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"  The  members  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting'' 
(writes  another  Friend)  "  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member Bentham  Meeting  as  it  was  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  must  always  cherish  a  warm  regard 
for  the  memory  of  one  who  waa  made  the  instrument 
of  efiecting  so  marked  a  revival  both  in  numbers  and 
religious  earnestness. 

"  It  was  surely  a  mark  of  the  mingled  strength  and 
simplicity  of  his  character  that  he  should  have  cast  in 
his  lot  with  this  little,  discouraged  handful,  and  have 
set  himself  in  a  loving  spirit,  not  only  to  "  strengthen 
the  thkigs  that  remain,'  but  to  recover  lost  ground. 
Much  blessing  appeared  to  flow  from  the  use,  in  a 
humble,  trustful  spirit,  of  very  simple  means — such  as 
the  Scripture  Reading  Meeting  previous  to  the  Meeting 
for  Worship  in  the  morning,  and  an  evening  Scripture 
Meeting  for  the  poor  of  the  village  near  his  own  house. 
He  would,  however,  have  been  Sie  first  to  confess,  in 
reference  to  the  striking  results  that  followed,  *  It  is 
Qod  that  giveth  the  increase.' 

"  His  position  as  the  largest  employer  of  labour,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  person  of  most  influence  in  the 
place,  did  not  seem  to  afiect  hurtfully  his  religious 
influence.  He  enjoyed,  I  believe,  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  his  proceedings  were  tempered  with  Christian 
sweetness  and  humiHty." 

From  another  valued  friend,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  career,  we  have  the  following 
reminiscences : — 

"  The  leitoon  of  his  life  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  leading  to  a  faithful  and  diligent  occu- 
pation of  the  talents  committed  to  him — talents,  not  brilliant 
I  should  say  at  first,  but  vastly  improved  by  use  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  those  convictions,  so  powerful  and  dominant,  as  to 
produce  a  fearless  and  unflinching  adherence  to  that  course 
which  he  had  regarded  as  right  for  him  to  adopt 

"  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  Friends,  and 
while  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  clear, 
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sound  Scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
that  aspect  of  Christianity  had  a  peculiar  hold  upon  his 
mind,  which  leads  to  a  steady  continuous  aim  to  promote  the 
religious,  moral  and  social  well-heing  of  all  that  came  under 
his  influence.  He  seemed  never  weary  in  well  doing ;  wisely 
considering  that  it  is  not  to  spasmodic  and  occasional  efforts, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  permanent  effects,  so  much  as  to  the 
steady,  gradual  building  up,  stone  by  stone,  of  the  spiritual 
edifice. 

"  Whilst  desirous  of  being  regarded  aa  a  Friend,  he  was 
very  liberal  to  other  denominations,  not  only  to  the 
Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists,  but  not  hesitating, 
where  he  could  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  open  his 
purse  to  the  dominant  Church  in  any  useful  work — unpalat- 
able as  the  claims  of  that  Church  always  were  to  him. 

"  As  a  magistrate  for  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  his  place 
will  not  readily  be  supplied.  He  was  evidently  looked  to  as 
one  to  whom  an  appeal  could  be  at  any  time  made  when 
justice  had  to  be  done.  That  which  was  right  always  stood 
foremost  before  him,  and  he  advocated  and  maintained  it 
unflinchingly." 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may 
add  a  few  lines  from  one  who  was  resident  in  the 
same  Monthly  Meeting,  who  knew  him  mainly  through 
the  business  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  from  other 
pleasant  associations  in  connection  with  various  under- 
takings for  the  good  of  others,  and  who  had  enjoyed 
much  of  his  encouragement  and  help  in  connection 
with  the  First-day  schools  in  that  locality.  He  thus 
writes: — 

".  .  .  He  was  eminently  hopeful,  and  elijoyed  much 
trust  and  faith  in  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  following  the 
faithful*  use  of  means.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  v^ork  for 
the  Saviour,  and  had  a  marvellous  power  of  imparting  to 
others  the  zeal  he  felt  himself. 

"  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  Friends'  distinctive  views; 
he  had  real  and  full  confidence  in  them,  and  beUeved  it  his 
duly,  whilst  respecting  the  feeUugs  of  others,  to  do  his  best 
not  only  to  win  to  Christ,  but  to  the  religious  society  of  wluch 
he  was  himself  a  member.  Whilst  very  Uberal  and  generous 
in  his  estimate  of  the  good  in  others,  he  ever  sought  to  draw 
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men  to  his  own  way  of  receiving  the  GospeL     I  lay  peculiar 

stress  on  this,  because  I  think  it  was  the  one  special  cause  of 
his  success  in  infiuencing  others ;  he  thoroughly  believed  in 
the  practicable  nature  of  Quakerism. 

"Aa  a  politician,  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
character,  and  even  in  the  strife  of  a  contested  election  his 
speeches  breathed  the  Christian  spirit ;  he  made  his  hearers 
feel  that  he  was  striving,  not  for  ptu^y,  but  for  the  side  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  nearest  to  truth  and  wisdom. 

"  He  was  wonderfully  happy  in  just  making  the  seasonable 
remark,  or  giving  the  needful  caution  or  counsel  at  the  right 
moment,  and  his  genial  pleasantry  often  greatly  tended  to  a 
favourable  reception." 

We  fear  wearjong  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of 
the  same  thoughts  in  reference  to  our  departed  friend ; 
but,  as  these  reminiscences  are  profeeaedly  gathered 
from  varioiis  sources,  we  know  of  no  better  method 
of  bringing  his  life  under  review  than  by  giving  the 
impressions  which  rest  upon  the  minda  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  understood  his  peculiar  gifts.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  uninteresting  fact  that,  without  any 
comparing  of  impressions,  these  various  Mends,  living 
in  different  places  and  under  different  conditions, 
should  each  have  been  so  peculiarly  stiuck  with  the 
same  distinctive  traits. 

But  we  will  content  ourselves  by  making  one  more 
copious  extract  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  John  T.  Rice ;  convey- 
ing, as  it  does,  something  of  an  outline  picture  of  the 
place  and  people  amongst  whom  he  laboured,  and 
of  the  simple  unpretending  character  of  the  works 
which,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  (under  the 
Divine  blessing),  we  doubt  not,  have  been  still  more 
signal  in  results.  It  has  been  stated  that,  at  the  close 
of  1871,  the  number  of  Friends  at  Bentham  was  forty- 
five  members,  seventy-five  attenders,  and  thirty-seven 
attenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  These  figures 
would  show  an  increase,  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
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during  which  these  Gospel  eflForts  were  carried  on,  of 
a  very  encouraging  character. 

"  In  the  years  1858  to  1863/'  writes  our  corre- 
spondent^ "the  attention  of  Friends  had  been  much 
Erected  to  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  of  our 
members,  and  this  movement,  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  J.  T,  Rice's  own  impressions,  had  his  earnest 
support  It  was  on  a  Seventh-day  afternoon,  in  the 
winter  of  1861,  that  I  went  by  his  invitation  to 
Bentham,  and  read  at  a  meeting  called  by  him,  held 
in  the  Wesleyan  schoolroom,  a  little  paper  I  had  pre- 
pared on  a  religious  subject  I  was  his  guest,  and 
this  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  hospitalities  of 
Grove  Hill,  where  in  after  years  so  many  seasons  of 
happy  Christian  intercourse  were  enjoyed. 

"  On  First-day  morning  we  walked  across  the  fields 
to  the  little  ancient  meeting-house  of  Calf  Cop,  where 
about  twenty  met  for  worship.  Amongst  them  was 
Grace  Bellman,  that  worthy  Deborah  whose  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Truth  were  abundant  both  in  meetings 
and  amongst  her  neighbours  at  their  homes.  It  might 
truly  be  said  of  her,  at  this  period  of  her  life,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  dwelt  in  her  richly  in  all  utterance  ; 
and  probably  one  of  the-  effects  of  her  overflowing 
ministay  was  to  keep  in  the  background  our  friend 
John  T.  Rice,  who  had  not  at  that  time  been  heard  in 
a  meeting  for  worship,  though,  1  believe,  it  was  even 
then  a  service  to  which  he  felt  himself  called. 

"  On  the  evening  of  that  day  we  repaired  to  the 
humble  upper  room  amongst  the  back  premises  of 
an  inn  near  his  house,  and  there,  by  the  light  of  a  couple 
of  candles,  he  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  Philippians 
to  a  most  attentive  audience  of  seventy  to  eighty 
pjBTSons,  afterwards  briefly  expounding  the  chapter. 
The  simple  solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  earnest  sin- 
eeri^  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  listened,  and,  above  all,  the  manifest 
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crowning  of  the  assembly  (as  I  thought)  with  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing,  made  an  impression  on 
mc  which  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  years  has  not  effaced. 

"  It  was,  I  recollect,  a  calm  moonlight  evening,  and 
when  the  public  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  he  and 
I  passed  an  hour  together  in  the  pleasant  garden  at 
Grove  Hill,  pacing  round  among  the  shrubs,  and 
enjoying  the  refreshing  air.  The  love  of  God  was 
between  us,  and  it  bound  us  together  in  a  bond  of 
Christian  friendship,  which  was  never  loosened  till 
that  day  when  the  sad  and  sudden  news  of  his  death 
made  me  a  mourner  as  for  a  brother. 

"  The  impression  made  on  me  by  this  first  visit  to 
Grove  Hill,  and  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  ones, 
was  that  of  the  simple  unaffected  piety  of  the  ruling 
spirit  there.  The  cordial  acceptance  of,  and  loyalty 
to,  the  principles  of  Friends,  held  with  an  enlightened 
view  of  their  responsibility  and  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  mankind  at  large  ;  the  earnest  and  prayerful 
desire  to  devote  to  the  Lord's  service,  the  gifts  received, 
and  the  influence  which  outward  position  gave.  In- 
doors, on  that  first  occasion,  the  conversation  turned 
on  points  of  Christian  experience,  in  which  we  were 
then  all  probably  but  recent  learners,  and  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  *  we  took  sweet  counsel  together/ 

"  At  that  time  the  Grove  Hill  premises,  where  he 
resided,  were  much  smaller  than  they  now  are,  enlarge- 
mcnte  having  b^u  made  on  two  «Lion8  ^  ;^d 
those  who  have  ever  visited  Bentham  will  easily 
recal  the  genial  hospitality  with  which  he  entertained 
visitors,  especially  those  of  our  own  Society,  when 
engaged  on  reUgious  service,  or  in  connection  with 
meetings  for  discipUne  and  philanthropic  labours. 
....  It  was  evident  that  he  regarded  outward  wealth 
as  a  stewardship  for  the  Lord ;  and  the  sums  he  ex- 
pended in  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts,  in  help 
for  his  poorer  neighbours,  in  the  support  of  various 
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religotis  and  benevolent  institutions,  as  well  as  in 
subscriptions  to  public  objects,  must  have  been  very 
considerable 

"  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
of  his  earlier  forthcomings  as  a  minister,  and  to  be 
officially  placed  in  communication  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  being  *  recorded '  in  that  capacity  in  the 
year  1865.  The  state  of  his  health  often  prevented 
his  being  at  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
On  occasions  when  other  ministers  were  present  at  the 
meetings  at  Bentham,  J.  T.  Eice  systematically  kept 
in  the  background,  so  that  my  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing him  in  vocal  public  service  were  fewer  than  I 
could  have  wished.  The  utterances  I  have  at  intervals 
heard  were  simple  and  unadorned,  yet  earnest,  sound, 
and  often  giving  evidence  of  Divine  power  with  re- 
n[iarkable  freshness. 

"For  many  years,  he  told  me,  he  never  went  to 
meeting  without  first  asking,  on  his  knees,  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  assembly.  *  The  dear  pastor '  was  the  title 
by  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  some  around  him,  and 
it  is  one  which  expresses  at  once  the  love  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  function  he  so  well 
discharged. 

"  Hopeful  in  the  Lord  ;  strong  in  the  strength  that 
prayer  brings ;  dauntless  in  advocacy  of  the  Truth  ; 
a  true  gentleman  ;  kind  and  considerate  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him ;  aiming  to  overcome  an  adver- 
sary rather  by  love  than  by  the  exercise  of  force  ;— 
such  is  my  estimate  of  the  character  of  him,  of  whom 
I  could  but  feel,  when  the  last  sad  duties  were  per- 
formed, '  I  was  dumb  with  silence  ;  I  held  my  peace, 
even  from  good,  and  my  sorrow  was  stirred.'  " 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  our  friend 
became  more  widely  known  in  the  Society,  and  as  his 
means  rapidly  increased,  he  distributed  with  a  gene- 
rous hand  to  different  benevolent  and  religious  insti- 
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tutioDS  throughout  the  laud,  he  was  ever  well  con- 
cemed  to  "  cultivate  his  own  vineyard  first,"  and  in 
no  case  would  he  pass  by  the  just  claims  and  needs  of 
his  own  neighbourhood,  to  take  part  in  any  foreign 
labours,  however  popular  or  attractive.  We  believe 
that  this  "  duty  around  our  own  doors  "  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  true  and  loyal  Christian  worker  ; 
and  as  an  example  worthy  of  being  held  forth  to 
all,  we  have  gathered  from  the  local  paper  which 
contains  an  account  of  J.  T.  Rice's  funeral,  the  follow- 
ing epitome  of  some  of  the  local  things  which  were 
done  by  him,  witiiout,  however,  leaving  other  duties, 
which  were  wider  a-fidd,  undone. 


"  Mr.  Rice  settled  at  Bentham  eighteen  years  a^  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  "Waithman  &  Co.,  of  Bentham 
Mills.  He  soon  took  action  in  every  movement  of  a  benevo- 
lent character.  The  funds  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  then 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  finally 
the'BritishWorlanan'  were  greatly  augmented  by  his  liberality. 
Occoaionally  he  gave  lectures  on  geology,  the  Bible,  &c.,  t^ 
working-men  in  the  surrounding  villages.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  in  sanitary,  educational,  and  other  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
village  was  much  improved  in  its  appearance  by  the  erection 
by  Mr.  Rice  of  model  cottagea  and  other  buildings. 

"  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  habits  of  temperance,  and 
acted  for  several  years  as  President  of  the  Association.  In- 
deed every  work  of  a  tendency  to  raise  mankind  to  a  higher 
scale  of  morality  and  happiness,  by  whomsoever  originated, 
had  the  sympathy  of  his  heart  and  the  help  of  his  purse.  The 
liberal  cause  in  the  West  Riding  has  lost  in  Mr.  Bice  a  staonch 
and  generous  supporter. 

"  The  loss  of  Mr.  Rice  will  be  keenly  felt  amongst  all  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Bible  Society, 
the  different  missionary  societies,  and  all  the  Sunday  schools 
were  liberally  support^  by  him.  The  poor  of  every  name  in 
their  necessities  were  helped  from  his  bounty.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  peace,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  was  the  means 
of  be^nning  an  anti'war  society  at  Bentham. 
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**  The  loas  so  mnch  lamented  by  the  people  will  be  most 
keenly  felt  by  the  Friends,  for  by  his  kindness,  labours,  and 
libeisJity  the  Society  has  greatly  increased  at  Bentham. 
Through  Mr.  Sice's  liberality  and  influence,  a  very  neat  and 
commodious  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  High 
Bentham.  This  meeting-house  becoming  too  small,  in  I87O 
it  was  enlarged  one-third  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bice.  The 
First-day  school  adjoining  the  meeting-house  was  built  at  his 
sole  expense,  and  the  books,  &c.,  needful  for  carrying  it  on, 
were  providc^l  by  him.  Books  for  the  meeting-house  library 
were  chiefly  contributed  by  him." 

At  an  epoch  such  as  this,  when  Conferences  are  being 
held  to  search  out  the  means  by  which  our  Society 
may  enlarge  the  border  of  its  tent,  lengthening  its 
cords,  and  strengthening  its  stakes,  it  seems  a  desirable 
thing  to  look  around  practically  on  what  Jias  been 
done,  as  well  as  theoretically  upon  what  might  be 
doing.  The  tendency  of  Friends'  minds  in  this  day 
is,  we  think,  strongly  towards  attempts  in  the  direction 
of  the  efforts  carried  on  at  Bentham,  with  so  evident  a 
blessing,  under  circumstances  by  no  means  especially 
favourable.     {See  note,  page  151.) 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  case  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  "  small  begiimings."  The  Scripture  readings, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  were  begun  imder 
great  outward  discouragement.  In  a  dingy  room— an 
upper  chamber  at  a  public-house — ^badly  ventilated 
and  badly  lighted,  were  gathered,  in  the  year  1857, 
some  half-dozen  hearers ;  not  all  of  them  religious 
persons,  more  than  one  professing  unbelief  in  the 
Truths  of  the  Gospel.  Feeling  an  inward  prompting 
to  this  humbling  service,  he  steadily  persevered  untU 
the  half-dozen  grew  into  the  dozen,  and  gradually 
(mward  towards  a  regular  attendance  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred,  when  they  moved  into  a  larger  room 
at  the  Friends'  Meeting-house.  Commencing  with  a 
pause,  he  would  read  a  chapter  and  follow  with  a  few 
simple  explanations,  closing  with  a  short  silence.     He 
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felt  for  awhile  much  discouraged  under  the  work. 
Engaging  in  prayer  for  guidance  before  going  to  these 
meetings,  he  was  oft  impressed  with  a  sense  that  somc- 
tiiing  more  was  needed  ;  and  in  great  brokenness  of 
spirit  he  was,  on  one  particular  occasion,  constrained 
to  kneel  down  publicly,  with  this  handful  of  scattered 
souls,  and  fervently  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on 
them  and  the  work  itself.  The  barrier  seemed  now  to 
melt  away.  The  heart  of  each  one  present  was  touched 
and  warmed,  and  from  that  period  there  appeared  to 
be  a  really  heavenly  blessing  upon  the  service  ;  the 
Lord  Himself  giving  the  increase. 

His  hands  were  greatly  strengthened,  and  his  heart 
cheered  by  the  visits  of  James  Backhouse,  Benjamin 
Seebohm,  and  other  beloved  fathers  now  gone  to  their 
eternal  rest;  and  this  little  undertaking  on  behalf  of 
the  ignorant  around  his  own  dwelling  became,  in  some 
sense,  a  model  effort  which  has  been  since  adopted 
successfully  in  many  other  places.  It  will,  we  trust, 
be  increasingly  followed  by  well-concemed  Friends, 
who,  knowing  that  they  are  not  their  own,  but  are 
bought  with  a  price,  feel  bound  to  lead  others  also  to 
gloiSy  God  in  their  bodies,  and  with  their  spirits 
which  are  God's.  The  one  counsel  to  those  who  asked 
his  advice  concerning  the  establishing  of  similar  Scrip- 
ture meetings,  was  :  Begin  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
pray  for  increase  in  the  Lord's  own  time. 

But  little  further  seems  required  at  our  hands,  con- 
cerning our  late  friend  and  coadjutor.  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  others  will  sufficiently 
convey  the  manner  of  his  life  to  those  who  were  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  J.  T.  Rice,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  also  vividly  recall  him  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  him  well.  He  served  more  than  once 
on  the  Committee  of  Ackworth  School,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  this  institution  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  North  of  England.     At  the  Yearly 
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Meeting  he  took  an  increasingly  active  part,  especially 
upon  those  subjects  which  bore  upon  the  development 
of  practical  Quakerism.  His  last  visit  to  London  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Friends'  Conference  in  Eleventh 
Month,  1872,  where  he  appeared  in  usual  health. 
Some  honoured  "fathers  of  the  Church"  present,  hav- 
ing expressed  anxiety  concerning  the  deliberations, 
and  fears  concerning  the  changes  which  were  imder 
discussion,  he  rose,  and,  in  a  few  earnest  sentences, 
endeavoured  to  cheer  the  faint-hearted,  exhorting  all 
present  to  be  of  a  trustful  and  hopeful  mind  ;  adding 
that  the  Lord  would  assuredly  be  better  to  us  than  our 
fears. 

He  returned  home  to  watch  at  the  bedside  of  his 
beloved  wife,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  concerning 
whom  he  was  deeply  anxious.  On  one  of  the  last  days 
that  he  was  out  of  the  house,  meeting  a  neighbour  who 
wished  to  converse  with  him  on  business  matters,  ' 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  talk  to  thee  now.  I  am 
going  to  lose  my  poor  wife,  and  my  mind  is  so  full  of 
trouble  for  her."  She  was  raised  up,  and  a  very  few 
days  after  he  himself  was  laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  he  never  rose  again,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  his  loving,  earnest  spirit  had  taken  flight  to  the 
eternal  realms  above. 

Concerning  this  last  illness  we  have  but  little  to 
leoord,  neither  is  much  needfuL  "  Tell  me  not,''  said 
one  formerly,  "  how  a  man  died  ;  tell  me  how  he  livedo 
and  I  can  then  forecast  the  rest."  So  was  it  with  our 
lost  friend.  The  virulent  fever  of  which  he  died,  and 
the  medicines  administered,  prevented  much  expres- 
sion, but  his  countenance  pourtrayed  the  peace  and 
rest  within.  To  his  faithful  attendant  at  the  earlier 
part  of  his  illness  he  said,  "  I  have  made  my  peace 
with  God,  whichever  way  it  may  go  with  me."  When 
aaked,  later  on  in  his  iUness,  how  he  felt  in  his  mind, 
he  emphatically  responded,  *•  It  is  all  right  there  1 " 

L  2 
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At  another  time,  when  his  breathing  was  much  worflc, 
and  the  partaking  of  food  more  difficult,  he  said,  "  We 
have  need  of  patience."  To  which  his  attendant  added, 
"  Yes,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  wiU  of  God  ye  may 
inherit  the  promises,"  and  to  this  he  gently  bowed  his 
head  in  assent. 

During  his  illness  a  psalm  or  hymn  were  occasionally 
read  to  him,  and  he  joined  in  repeating  the  following 
lines  out  of  Wordsworth's  poems  : — 

"  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exiats — one  only  ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Uf  infinite  benevolence  and  power. 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
AU  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not,  where  the  seat 
Of  sufTering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme. 
For  time  and  for  eternity.     By  faith — 
Faith  absolute  in  God — including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  hes  in  boundless  love 
Of  His  perfections." 

Very  near  to  his  close,  prayers  were  offered  beside 
his  bed  that  his  passage  might  be  an  easy  one — that 
Jesus  would  be  with  him — so  that  he  might  sensibly 
feel  the  everlasting  arms  were  underneath  him  to  the 
last,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  be  fervently  re- 
sponded "Amen."  He  lay  calm  and  peaceful,  and  a  few 
moments  before  the  close,  he  faintly  said,  "Farewell," 
and,  without  a  struggle,  quietly  breathed  his  last 

Deep  and  wide-spread  was  the  grief  felt  at  this  great 
and  unexpected  bereavement,  as  the  sad  news  spread 
from  house  to  house  in  the  district  around;  and  woeful 
indeed  was  the  aspect  of  the  little  town  on  the  morning 
of  ^e  ftmeral.  'The  closed  shutters  and  drawn  blin£ 
at  the  cottage  windows  told  the  same  sad  tale  as  that 
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depicted  on  every  face.  On.  reaching  the  entrance- 
gate^  the  poor  coachman,  struggling  with  his  tears, 
endeavour^  to  welcome  us,  but,  looking  at  us,  and 
under  a  fresh  sense  of  his  calamity,  he  responded  in 
broken  utterances,  "  Ah,  sir,  the  staflF  of  the  house  is 
gone ;  there  is  none  to  welcome  ye  ! "  and  burst  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  house  of  mourning  when 
the  master  of  it  is  there  lying  in  his  narrow  cell,  can  best 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  the  guests  assembled  in 
the  same  large  dining-room  where  its  late  beloved 
owner  had  so  oft  welcomed  his  friends  in  former  days ; 
and  we  will  not  attempt  to  raise  the  veil  of  sorrow 
which  rested  over  the  distressed  group  of  cherished 
friends  who  then  mingled  their  grief  together.  The 
fimeral  was  very  large,  and  was  a  time  of  great  solem- 
nity. Our  reminiscences  would  perhaps  be  incom- 
plete without  appending  the  description  given  of  it 
by  the  Lancaster  paper,  the  editor  of  which  was 
amongst  the  throng  of  attendant  mourners  : — 

•*  Our  obituary  last  week  recorded  the  decease  of  J.  T.  Eice, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Grove  Hill,  which  took  place  early  on  Friday 
morning,  from  an  attack  of  fever  which  prostrated  him  soon 
after  his  return  from  London,  in  November.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  and  was  an  occasion 
unequalled,  we  apprehend,  in  the  annals  of  Bentham  for  the 
general  mark  of  regret  at  the  public  loss  sustained.  We 
became  aware  of  this  on  arriving  at  the  station  from  the  nu- 
merous groups  with  saddened  countenances  which  lined  the 
road.  Opposite  the  gates  of  Grove  Hill,  the  crowd  was  so 
compact  that  it  was  with  difficulty  way  was  made  for  the 
carriages. 

*'The  funeral  cort^e,  with  plain  unplumed  hearse,  was  dis- 
tu^uished  by  that  simplicity  which  would  have  accorded 
wiUi  the  wishes  of  the  deceased ;  and  '  the  pomp  of  woe'  was 
little  needed  where  all  around  so  practically  showed  their 
sjmpathy  with  the  friends  of  the  departed.  Places  of  business 
were  dosed,  and  the  blinds  drawn  along  the  route,  almost 
evmcy  bouse  famishing  some  addition  to  the  funeral 
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"Theplaceof  interment,  Calf  Cop,  id  Low  Bentbam,  is  a  Bpot 
not  devoid  of  intefest  to  those  versed  in  loc&l  annals ;  here  the 
most  Protestant  of  Nonconforraiats  have  had,  on  the  somewhat 
bleak  and  bare  hill-side,  a  ineeting-house  and  buiying-place 
since  the  days  of  their  founder,  George  Fox.  The  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  bold  outline  of  Ingleboroagb,  ia 
very  fine,  but  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  grey  sky  and  anowy 
hills  half  veiled  in  mist,  seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
saddened  feelings  of  those  who  crowded  into  the  graveyard 
till  every  inch  of  standing  ground  was  occupied,  and  large 
numbers  remained  outside. 

"  We  have  witnessed  many  funerals,  but  it  haa  never  before 
been  our  experience  to  hear  the  sobbing  of  auch  a  multitude, 
or  to  see  the  hushed  weeping  of  strong  men  which  broke  the 
silence  of  the  pause  with  which,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  mourners  surrounded  the  plain  oaken 
coffin.  This  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  a  Minister 
under  whose  care  Mr.  Rice  partly  received  hia  education,  who 
said,  '  We  stand  around  this  grave  in  humble  and  reverent 
thankfulness  for  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jeaos ; ' 
speaking  of  the  love  the  large  assembly  bore  to  him  who  was 
now  laid  there,  desiring  not  to  exalt  the  creature,  but  to 
glorify  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  give  thanks  for  a  race  run,  a 
victory  won,  a  crown  gained,  yes,  worn  now  with  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  God. 

"  All  who  were  able  to  obtain  places,  shortly  afterwards 
followed  the  immediate  friends  into  the  meeting-house, 
where,  after  a  time  of  silence,  another  Friend  addressed  the 
audience.  He  said : — '  In  sitting  with  this  numerous  com- 
pany in  this  old  house  where  we  have  so  oftien  heard  the 
earnest  voice  of  him  whose  earthly  remains  we  have  laid  in 
their  last  home,  I  have  felt  as  if  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
would  describe  the  feelings  of  many  hearts,  "  I  was  dumb, 
1  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  Thou  did'st  it."  What  would 
we  not  give  to  hear  again  his  voice  entreating  us  to  follow 
Cliriat  ?  What  would  we  not  give  to  feel  again  the  warm 
beatings  of  his  heart  as,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
spoke  of  the  things  of  God  ? '  By  the  love  that  we  bore 
him,  by  our  love  for  our  own  souls,  higher  Still,  by  ^e  lave 
we  bear,  or  ought  to  bear,  for  our  Badeemer,  he  called 
upon  all  to  follow  our  departed  friend,  as  he  sought  to  follow 
Christ 

"  A  Minister  from  Kendal  next  knelt  in  prayer,  asking  a 
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blessing  on  all  present,  on  the  bereaved  widow  of  the  departed, 
and  on  the  servants  of  his  household. 

"The  concluding  address  was  given  by  Mr.  B ,  who  said 

he  had  felt  as  if  he  could  in  sUence  have  mourned  for  him 
who  was  taken  from  them.  A  month  ago  our  departed  friend 
was  among  them  in  perfect  health ;  which  of  us  could  say 
that  in  one  month  hence  we  might  not  be  called  to  face  the 
awM  realities  of  death  and  eternity?  Let  those  who  were  not 
concerned  for  their  eternal  welfare  delay  no  longer,  while  they 
who  already  loved  their  Grod  and  Saviour,  to  them  let  this 
day  be  a  season  of  fresh  consecration." 

But  our  loving  yet  sad  task  is  done.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  reminiscences  to  bring 
before  the  reader,  not  the  portrait  of  a  man  great  in 
his  labours,  or  gifted  with  unusual  talents,  but  of  one 
who  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  desire  not  to 
suffer  either  the  two  or  the  five  talents  to  lie  buried 

or  unused.*    We  trust  we  have  practically  shown  how 

•   ^^ 

•  In  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing,  in  1871,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing viz. : — "  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings  for  worship 
Wd  at  Higher  and  Lower  Bentham,  and  a  First-day  School  held 
at  the  former  place,  the  following  efforts  are  made  by  Friends  of 
Bentham  Meeting: — 

"  1.  Many  Friends  and  'Attenders*  meet  half-an-honr  before 
meeting  on  First-day  Morning,  to  read  and  consider  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  This  meeting  partakes  of  the  natiiro  of  a  Bible  Class, 
and  is  found  to  be  a  good  preparation  for  the  meeting  for  worship. 

''  2.  A  Bible  Class  is  held  at  the  Friends'  Schoolroom,  Higher 
Bentham,  every  Fifth-day  evening. 

''  3.  During  several  months  of  the  year  two  or  three  devotional 
Cottage  Meetings  are  held  every  week. 

"  4.  On  two  evenings  every  week  during  the  winter  months 
daaaes  are  held  for  teaching  young  men  elementary  and  more  ad- 
TKOced  subjects,  and  a  large  Night  School  for  young  women  is  held 
on  Seventh-day  evenings. 

"  5.  A  Friend  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  circu- 
lating Tracts  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  temporal  wants 
of  the  poor  receive  some  attention. 

"  6.  A  Scripture  Exposition  Meeting,  of  a  doctrinal  character,  is 
keld  at  the  Meeting-house,  Higher  Bentham,  every  First-day  even- 
ing. Hub  meeting  is  well  attended,  and  haa  been  regularly  held 
ibr  sixteen  years." 
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true  it  still  is  that,  by  so  using  them,  they  become 
manifold  more,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husband- 
man. 

Some  feeling  of  compunction  has  accompanied  us  as 
we  have  written  page  upon  page  concerning  one  whose 
humility  would  assuredly  have  forbidden  us  to  occupy 
the  columns  of  the  Friends'  Examiner  in  anything 
like  commendation  of  himself  or  his  doings.  But  we 
have  felt  that  nowhere  else  could  so  fitting  a  tribute 
be  paid  to  the  honour  of  Him  who  bestowed  upon 
J.  T.  Rice  both  the  will  and  the  power  thus  to  work 
for  His  cause  on  the  earth,  as  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical,  in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Banner  Essays,  he  was 
one  of  the  originators  as  well  as  a  contributor. 

They  who  have  worked  heart  and  hand  with  another, 
and  have  felt  the  genial  influence  of  a  reliant  spirit, 
and  the  comfort  of  a  genuine  and  hearty  encoun^e- 
ment  under  every  contingency,  can  beat  comprehend 
the  blank  which  his  removal  has  left  in  the  conduct 
of  this  periodical  Although  not  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  its  pages  he  was  a  very  warm  supporter  of 
the  work,  impressing  his  own  cheerfulness  and  lively 
energy  upon  all  who  were  connected  with  it 

Our  earnest  and  abiding  desire  is,  that  this  simple 
record  which  we  have  given  as  reminiscencea  con- 
cerning the  life  of  John  T.  lUce,  may  not  only  perpe- 
tuate hb  memory,  but  that  it  may  stir  up  many  to 
labour  in  the  same  wide  field  of  service,  within  and 
without  tlie  borders  of  our  own  religious  Society,  to 
the  blessing  of  others,  and  to  the  great  good  of  their 
own  souls ;  that  thus  it  may  be  emphatically  true 
concerning  our  lost  &iend — that  "  He  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh." 

W.  C.  Westlake. 
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Genuine  poetry  has  always  a  refining  and  elevating 
influence.  That  which  is  base  or  bad  cannot  be  truly 
poetical ;  although  it  may  be  associated  with  what  is 
80,  as  flowers  may  be  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  foulness, 
or  a  diamond  may  shine  in  the  midst  of  the  dust. 
Imagination  has  boen  called^  by  some  authors,  the 
handmaid  of  faith.  Though  it  is  truly  not  more  so 
tiian  our  other  faculties,  yet  it  may  be  no  less  so  than 
th^,  when  used  and  not  abused. 

There  must  be,  however,  some  other  aim  than  the 
mere  luxury  of  fancy  to  make  attractive  the  imagery  of 
poetic  creation  to  minds  trained  in  a  wise  economy  of 
their  powers.  No  models  can  compare,  in  the  blend- 
ing of  real  beauty  with  the  deepest  moral  lessons,  with 
the  parables  of  our  Lord.  Of  uninspired  compositions 
(shall  we  venture  to  be  sure  that  they  were  altogether 
80  ?)  the  highest  approach  to  perfection  in  the  noblest 
use  of  imagination  has  been  attained  in  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Yet  many  poets  have  ministered  to  minds  diseased,  as 
David's  harp  did  to  Saul ;  and  many  have  added 
delight  to  the  contemplations  of  those  in  full  health  ; 
reflecting  the  sunlight  from  nature  and  human  ex- 
perience, 

**  Oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities, 
And  passing  even  into  the  purer  mind, 
.    With  tranquil  restoration." 

Among  American  poets.  Bayard  Taylor  has  ranked 
rather  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  line,  in  general 
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estimation.  This  poem,  "  Lars,"  is  considered  by  his 
admirers  to  be  his  best.  Taking  it  up  without  expect- 
ing to  read  it  through,  the  present  writer  was  caught, 
first  by  the  beauty  of  its  descriptive  lines,  and  then 
by  the  singularity  of  the  narrative.  The  latter  gives 
it  a  certain  claim,  or  at  least  excuse,  for  being  noti<;ed 
in  these  pages.  The  poem  opens  among  the  peasantry 
of  Norway.  Youth,  hope,  and  love ;  jealousy,  strife, 
and  death ;  these  are  the  living  themes  first  brought 
before  us.  Two  youths  contending  for  the  favour  of  a 
rustic  maiden,  one  slays  the  other.  The  survivor,  not 
loved  by  her,  leaves  his  coimtry,  and  wanders  to 
America.  Seeking  a  new  home,  he  finds  it  at  the 
farm-house  of  a  Friend,  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
daughter,  Ruth,  seems  like  a  good  angel  to  Lars'  half- 
savage  nature.  Tempted  once  to  fierce  and  violent 
anger,  the  forgiveness  of  Ruth  and  her  father  (a  minis- 
ter among  Friends),  Lars  is  humbled,  softened,  and 
changed.  He  joins  the  meeting  of  Friends ;  marries 
Ruth,  and  becomes  himself  a  preacher. 

After  a  few  years,  Lars  feels  drawn  to  visit,  in  love, 
the  home  of  his  birth,  in  Norway.  Ruth  joins  him. 
They  reach  his  native  town ;  and  soon  the  brother  of 
the  man  whom  he  slew  long  years  before,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country,  challenged  him  to  mortal 
combat.  For  this,  Lars  is  prepared  in  accordance 
with  his  new  principle  of  peace.  Thus  the  crisis  that 
follows  is  described  by  the  poet : — 

"  Around  his  waist  they  buckled  then  a  belt, 
And  brought  a  knife,  and  thrust  it  in  his  hand. 
The  open  fingers  would  not  hold ;  the  knife 
Fell  from  them,  struck,  and  quivered  in  the  sod. 
Thorsten,  apart,  had  also  bared  his  breast^ 
And  waited,  beautiful  in  rosy  life. 
Then  Thorldl  and  another  drew  the  twain 
Together,  hooked  the  belts  of  each,  and  strove 
Once  more  to  arm  the  passive  hand  of  Lars : 
In  vain :  his  open  fingers  would  not  hold 
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The  knife,  which  fell  and  quivered  in  the  sod. 
He  looked  in  Thorsten's  eyes ;  great  sorrow  fell 
Upon  him,  and  a  tender  human  love. 

*  I  did  not  this,'  he  said ;  *  nor  will  resist. 

If  thou  art  minded  so,  then  strike  me  dead : 

But  thou  art  sacred,  for  the  blood  I  spilled 

Is  in  thy  veins,  my  brother :  yea,  all  blood 

Of  all  men  sacred  is  in  thee.'    His  arms 

Hung  at  his  side :  he  did  not  shrink  or  sway : 

His  flesh  touched  Thorsten's  where  the  belts  were  joined, 

And  felt  its  warmth.     Then  twice  did  Thorsten  lift 

His  arm^  hand,  and  twice  he  let  it  sink : 

An  anguish  came  upon  his  face :  he  groaned. 

And  idl  that  heard  him  marvelled  at  the  words : 

*  Have  pity  on  me ;  turn  away  thine  eyes : 

I  cannot  slay  thee  while  they  look  on  me  !'  " 

We  need  not  prolong  our  sketch  of  this  narrative. 
Reconciliation  follows ;  and  Lars  and  Ruth  return  to 
their  American  home,  taking  with  them  her  who  had 
been  the  innocent  occasion  of  Lars'  early  strife.  The 
triumph  of  love  and  peace  is  thus  made  complete. 

To  us,  the  principal  interest  of  this  poem  is  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  love  over 
hatred,  and  to  dignify  the  gentleness  of  self-eacrifice 
as  it  has  seldom  been  honoured  in  the  writings  of  any 
poet.  But  we  have  to  lament  what  appears  to  be  a 
marked  omission.  Peace  is  honoured,  and  its  lessons 
were  learned  by  the  subject  of  the  poem  amongst 
Friends ;  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
almost  no  mention  at  all.  Even  from  the  poetical 
standpoint,  this  is  a  grave  fault ;  Longfellow  would 
searcely  have  committed  it,  as  witness  his  "  Divine 
Tragedy,"  "  Golden  Legend,"  and  other  poems,  in 
which  he  draws  from  the  New  Testament  rich  materials 
for  poetic  use.  But  it  is  strangely  painful  to  heai* 
words,  which  never  came  into  iJie  world  except 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Chcist  of  Nazareth  and 
His  chosen  ones,  put  into  mouths  almost  forgetful  of 
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His  name.  It  might,  quite  probably,  not  be  admitted 
by  the  author  of  "  Lars"  that  there  was  intended  any 
such  forgetfulness. 

We  owe  to  this  work  at  least  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  brings  before  many  readers,  through  the  beauty 
and  force  of  its  verse,  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful, 
though  most  rarely  touched  upon,  of  all  human 
themes — ^the  birth  of  a  new  nature  in  man,  the  change 
from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  character. 

H.  Hartshorne. 


COLLOQUIAL  LETraiRS.— No.  XVIIL 


MEETINGS   AND  REPORTS. 


Mt  DEAR  Friend, 

At  the  London  Conference,  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  allowing  reports,  ard  of  furnishing  the  same,  cropped 
up  more  than  once.  And  the  settlement  then  made,  though, 
perhaps  the  best  the  tardy  introduction  of  the  question  al- 
lowed, was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  question  will  speedily  have  to  be  considered 
even  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  notorious  that  reports  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  proceedings  do  appear,  and  it  is  beneath 
its  dignity  to  allow  these  to  appear  on  sufferance. 

Reverting  to  the  Reports  of  the  Conference,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  addition  to  those  in  The  Friend  and  British 
Friend^  many  others  appeared  in  daily  and  weekly  journals  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  Some  of  these  were  fair,  if  brief, 
records  ;  others  seemed  to  have  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
work  of  partisans. 

There  are  the  "three  courses"  open  to  Friends  in  this 
matter.  There  is  the  plan  of  throwing  open  the  great  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  to  "  the  press,**  but  this,  we  fancy,  few  will 
advocate.  Even  reporters,  if  they  knew  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  Friends*  Meetings,  would  hesitate  before  consenting 
to  give  an  accurate  report  thereof.  For  there  is  a  want  of  what 
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in  other  assemblies  enables  them  to  record  the  judgment  to  be, 
and  prevalent  feeUng  therein  ;  the  applause,  the  divisions,  the 
decisions,  the  formal  <'  resolutions."  Again,  there  is  no  resolving 
into  "  conmiittee  of  the  whole  house "  to  consider  matters 
which  it  is  inexpedient  to  discuss  in  public.  And  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  approved  of,  where  would  its  application  end  ? — for 
the  arguments  applying  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  equally 
apply  to  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings. 

The  second  course  is  that  which  is  undignified  in  itself, 
and  which  provokes  the  present  discussion.  It  need  only  be 
named — for  it  forces  (to  gratify  the  natural  and  legitimate 
curiosity  of  absent  Friends)  the  surreptitious  reports,  which 
are  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  the  mode  under  which  th.ey 
appear,  but  are  unsatisfactory  in  themselves.  Without  dis- 
paraging the  work  of  "  amateurs,"  under  their  present  adverse 
circumstances,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reports 
usually  circulating  amongst  Friends,  not  unfrequently  miss 
the  cluef  points  of  interest  in  speeches,  and  give  instead 
wordy  platitudes.     Clearly  some  change  is  necessary. 

Probably  this  would  be  best  secured  by  the  authoritative 
engagement  of  professional  short-hand  writers,  trained  and 
expert,  whose  reports  shall  be  issued  in  minature  to  the  press, 
and  in  full,  with  needful  alterations,  amongst  Friends. 

Thine  sincerely, 

S. 


Memoir  of  Robert  Chnrleton,  Compiled  chiefly  from  his 
Letters.  Edited  by  his  Sister-in-Law,  Anna  F.  Fox. 
(Pp.  302.)    London :  Samuel  Harris  &  Co. 

This  valuable  biography  of  the  good  Robert  Charleton  will 
probably  be  on  the  library  table  of  many  of  our  readers.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  find  its  place  upon  the 
bookshelf  until  its  interesting  and  soul-animatinc  contents  shall 
have  awakened  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
possessor  of  the  book. 

Amongst  other  valuable  matters  will  be  found  a  very  inter- 
esting chapter  concerning  the  embassy  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1854.    Robert  Charleton 
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formed  one  of  the  deputation  of  the  three  noble-heaited  men 
who  conveyed  the  Address  from  the  Meetiog  for  Sofferings 
to  the  Emperor  upon  that  occasion,  and  despite  the  obloquy 
and  ridicule  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it  by  the  war-at-any- 
price  party,  we  confidently  predict  that,  in  IJie  future  iustory 
of  the  Sussian  War,  their  conduct  as  Christian  men  will 
ahioe  out  to  posterity  in  an  infinitely  brighter  light  than  tlie 
headstrong  folly  of  the  party  who  studiously  kindled  that 
miserable  war-flame. 

Sad,  in  ODe  sense,  as  it  is  to  see  the  published  memoirs  of 
beloved  fellow-Christians  following  each  other  so  rapidly, 
this  feeling  of  loss  is  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  tbey  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  that  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us  who  remain  a  bright  example  and  a  noble 
fame.  How  completely  does  suoh  a  life  as  Bobert  Cbarleton's 
illustrate  the  wdl-known  words  of  Longfellow : — 
"  Livea  of  good  men  all  lemind  ua, 

We  may  make  our  livee  sublime, 
And,  deporting,  leave  behind  uh, 

Footprinte  on  the  sanda  of  time ; 
"  Footprinte  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  ahipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again!" 
But  not  alone  has  he  left  the  footprints  to  cheer  us  on  by 
his  example.  He  has  left  behind  mm  deeds  that  will  long 
survive  in  their  effects  upon  the  well-being  of  mankind — 
another  true  Christian  plmantbropist  added  to  the  long  roll 
of  Bristol  worthies  who  have  preceeded  him. 
Progress,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  S.  (Pp.  192.)  London: 
J.  R.  Smith.  Carlisle:  G.  &  J.  Coward. 
The  preface  to  this  little  volume  of  poems  sets  forth  that 
the  object  of  the  book  is  not  so  much  for  poetic  thought  and 
imagery,  but  "  for  purely  practical  purposes ;  the  aim  of  its 
homely  rhymes  being  to  strengthen,  or  stimulate,  or  cheer 
the  too-doubtful  heart  of  common  toiling  men  and  women." 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  to  review  it  very  critically  would  be 
subjecting  it  to  a  teat  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  This 
proves  also  an  excuse  for  the  otherwise  regretful  circumstance 
that  its  author  should  confessedly  have  published  it  in  a 
condition  which  want  of  leisture  and  delicate  health  have 
prevented  her  from  amending.    As  a  collection  of  homely 
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ballads,  with  a  good  sensible  and  cheering  tone  about  them, 
we  can  commend  the  book  for  perusal  by  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  more  especially  intended. 

IHumph  of  Iron,  A  Poem.  By  Francis  C.  Naish  (Pp.  32.) 
Price  Is.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
With  a  considerable  facility  both  of  language  and  of 
rhyming,  the  author  of  this  small  poetical  effort  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  wondrous  effects,  good  and  evil,  which  have 
resulted  from  King  Iron.  After  alluding  to  the  successive 
periods  of  the  stone  age  and  the  bronze  age  falling  trampled 
'neath  the  heel  of  victorious  iron,  he  goes  on  with,  alas !  too 
much  truth  to  say  that, — 

"  Of  all  the  wealth  of  treasure  God  hath  stored  for  human  use, 
Hidden  in  the  hearts  of  mountains,  buried  in  the  fertile  plain, 

None  hath  such  power  as  iron,  none  hath  suffered  more  abuse, 
Wrought  more  evil  to  His  creatures,  done  more  despite  to  His 


name." 


It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  inexpressible  boon  of  this 
chief  of  metals  for  supplying  man's  wants  and  advancing  civili- 
sation, should  also  have  been  converted  by  man's  enmity  and 
wickedness  into  a  means  of  creating  the  most  direful  suffer- 
ing, both  in  body,  mind  and  estate,  through  the  cruel  demon  of 
war,  with  its  swords,  javelins  and  muskets,  battle-axes,  chain- 
armour  and  daggers,  cannon  balls  and  bombshells  and  iron- 
clads, all  combining  for  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

The   Systematic    Bible    Teacher,    A  Monthly  Magazine  for 
Home  and  School,  designed  to   aid   Parents,  Pastors, 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  Ragged  School  Workers,  City 
Missionaries,  and  others,  in  the  Religious  Training  of  the 
Young.    (Pp.  280.)     London :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 
We  give  the  fuU  title  of  this  little  work  as  conveying  to 
the  leader  the  nature  and  object  of  its  contents.    It  is  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly  magazine  for  one  penny,  as  a  complete 
system  of  Bible  teaching,  in  four  grades,  combining  doctrinal 
and  narrative  teaching,  and  has  for  one  of  its  especial  objects 
ihe  home  teaching  of  children. 

The  "general  directions  for  teaching  "  from  their  extreme 
simpUcity  axe  valuable.     It  also  contains  selected  daily  h/yme 
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■will  ensure  for  it  that  universal  circulation  which  it  deserves. 
Any  book  that  tends  to  lay  the  duty  of  religious  teaching 
upon  pareota,  and  also  effectually  aasista  them  in  their 
attempts  to  fulfil  this  duty,  is  worthy  of  our  hearty  com- 
mendation. 

Opaehee.    A  Poem  in  Two  Parts.     By  Ichabod.     Sheffield : 
Pawson  &  Brailsford. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  where  there  is  not  a  rhyth- 
mical ear,  poetinal  effusions  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  judicious  friends  before  publicatiou.  We  cannot  com- 
pliment the  author  of  this  little  volume  on  this  his  maiden 
effort,  and  hope  his  future  attempts  may  be  more  successful. 
We  believe  none  but  the  highest  rank  of  poets  can  safely 
venture  to  follow  in  the  metre  or  the  style  of  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha." 

Smith's  FniUs  and  Farinacia.  Condensed  by  Professor  F. 
W,  Newman,  for  the  Vegetarian  Society.  Manchester: 
John  Heywood.     London :  F.  Pitman. 

Although  this  book  is  much  condensed  "  to  adapt  it  to  the 
busy  and  unscientific  reader,"  its  112  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  trifling  compilation. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  reasonings  of  this  book, 
which  are  succinctly  set  forth  under  twenty-four  distinct 
headings;  but  we  think  some  of  them,  as  in  the  one  on 
climate  and  temperature,  is  too  short  to  be  satisfactory  or 
convincing  to  the  sceptical  To  those  who  have  adopted  the 
vegetable  theory,  this  book  will  be  undoubtedly  satisfactory ; 
but  we  do  not  anticipate  its  making  many  converts  in  Old 
England. 

FranJc :  tke  Record  of  a  Sappy  Life.  By  his  Mother,  H.  W.  S. 
(Pp.  196.)     London  ;  Morgan  &  Scott. 

This  deeply  interesting  narrative  of  Frank  Whitall  Smith, 
a  student  of  Princeton  College  (United  States),  who  died  on 
liis  18th  birthday,  was  originally  compiled  by  his  mother  for 
his  brother  and  sisters,  and  the  circle  of  his  own  friends.  We 
rejoice  that  it  has  now  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and,  as  a 
book  eminently  fitted  for  boys  who  are  growing  up  into 
young  men,  we  trust  it  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation.  We 
doubt  not  that  its  contents  will  awaken  longings  after  the 
same  happy  experience  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  peruse 
this  record  of  the  struggles,  failures,  and  victories  of  a  yonng 
Christiau. 
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JVLR — The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  reiponnMe  for  the  opinione 
expressed  in  any  arHcle  bearing  the  signature  of  the  writer. 


THE    EARLY    FRIENDS. 
PART  ra. — "the  fruits." 

"  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  1 
Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but 
a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  firuit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Probably  amongst  the  varied 
analogies  of  nature  by  which  the  Lord  Jesus  illustrated 
His  teachings,  there  is  none  which  obtains  from  aH 
classes  a  more  ready  assent,  or  which  is  more  universal 
in  its  application  than  that  of  the  "  tree  being  known 
by  its  fruits."  It  is  a  doctrine  which  we  instinctively 
apply  to  all  the  systems,  theories,  and  inventions  of 
man,  since  it  is  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of 
man's  nature  to  suppose  that  anything  which  is  bad 

ITl  itfl  AQco-npA  isrill    Virinor  fnrf.li   crfinA    rpjamlfa        '^Xftk  non- 
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the  things  of  this  life,  and,  whilst  contemplating  the 
supposed  goodness  of  any  principle,  we  turn  rapidly 
to  the  resulting  practice  with  an  intuitive  perception 
that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  harmony  between  the 
two  as  entire  and  positive  as  that  between  the  fig  tree 
and  the  fig,  or  the  healthy  vine  and  its  clustering 
fruit. 

In  a  former  number  we  have  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Doctrines  upheld  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  &om  their  rise  until  this  day. 
It  is  often  cause  of  great  wonder  in  this  age  how 
views  so  orthodox,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Holy  Scripture,  should  have  been  so  vigorously 
assailed,  and  its  professors  held  up  as  heretics  of  the 
deepest  dye.  No  explanations  that  George  Fox  and 
his  cotemporaries  could  make  were  listened  to  with 
ordinary  decency  by  their  calumniators,  and  as  the 
latter  had  an  ever  available  weapon  of  conviction 
ready  to  hand  by  tendering  the  "  Oath  of  Allegiance" 
to  men  whom  nothing  comd  induce  to  swear  at  all, 
it  came  to  pass  tiiat,  whilst  seldom  convicted  of  the 
charges  originally  brought  against  them,  they  were 
almost  certainly  condemned  guilty  upon  some  minor 
question.  The  outside  world  seeing  them  thus  con- 
tinually convicted,  and  sent  as  culprits  to  the  common 
gaol,  stopped  not  to  inquire  the  causes,  but  looked 
only  at  the  facts  which  were  apparent ;  forgetting  that 
the  prisons  throughout  the  length  and  br^dth  of  the 
land  were  thus  crammed,  not  with  heretics  or  rogues 
or  lawbreakers,  but  with  righteous  and  God-foaring 
men  and  women  inapriaoned  for  conscience'  sake. 

It  is  also  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  immense  labours  of  the  early 
Friends  in  promulgating  their  Scriptural  doctrines,  and 
distinguishing  teneta,  that  the  people  at  large  were  in 
such  strange  ignorance  concerning  these.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  tiiey  were  at  their  earliest  lise  a  "  sect 
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everywhere  spoken  against/'  their  books  were  not 
likely  to  be  read,  or  their  statements  to  be  listened 
to,  except  by  the  comparatively  few  who  were  seekers 
after  the  truth,  and  ready  to  search  for  themselves 
whether  these  things  were  so.  The  result  was  that  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  those  Christian  professors 
who  were  thus  induced  to  investigate  the  facts,  were  not 
only  satisfied  of  their  orthodoxy,  but  united  themselves 
to  this  despised  and  persecuted  body.  It  is,  we 
think,  patent  to  the  historical  reader  of  this  age,  that 
the  head  and  front  of  their  offending  in  the  eyes  of 
their  judicial  opponents  and  clerical  persecutors  was 
not  on  accoimt  of  their  inward  doctrines,  but  because 
of  their  unpleasant  outward  practices.  The  justices 
and  clergy  of  that  day  would,  for  the  most  part,  have 
allowed  them  to  believe  or  disbelieve  what  they  pleased. 
It  was  when  the  Friends  protested  against  a  hireling 
ministry,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people  to  the 
unrightousness  of  the  lives  of  high  religious  professors, 
and  the  wickedness  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  justices 
in  the  land,  that,  failing  to  convict  them  in  their  re- 
ligious life  and  conduct,  they  combined  together  to 
crush  out  this  people  by  hurling  anathema  at  their 
doctrines. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  the  present  day  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  "  tone  down  "  our  doctrines,  and  thus  bring 
them  into  accord  with  those  of  other  Christians; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  reason  why  the  Friends  are 
accounted  "orthodox"  in  this  age  is  readily  ex- 
plained. But  the  writings  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
truth,  are  very  simple  and  explicit  concerning  their 
accord  with  otiier  Christian  bodies.  William  Penn,  in 
his  "Defence  of  Gospel  Truths,'*  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  thus  writes  : — 
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I  paid  him,  viz.,  *  Why,  we  believe  the  same ;  His  what  we  preach 
as  well  as  you!  For  except  it  be  the  wording  of  some  of  the 
articles  of  faith  in  school  terms,  there  are  very  few  of  them 
professed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  which  we  do  not 
heartily  assent."     (Penn's  Works,  voL  ii,  p.  895.) 

And  again  he  says  (p.  910) : — 

"  I  say  then  that  where  we  are  supposed  to  differ  most, 
we  differ  least;  and  where  we  are  believed  to  differ  least, 
we  most  of  all  differ ;  which  I  explain  thus : — It  is 
generally  thought  that  we  do  not  hold  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  have  introduced  new  and  erroneous 
ones  in  lieu  thereof.  Whereas  we  plainly  and  certainly  be- 
lieve the  truths  contained  in  the  Creed  which  is  commoiJy 
called  the  Apostles* ;  which  is  very  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
ancient.  But  that  which  affected  our  minds  most,  and  engaged 
us  in  this  separation,  was  the  great  carnality  and  emptiness, 
both  of  ministers  and  people,  under  their  profession  of  reli- 
gion, they  having  hardly  the  form  of  Godliness,  but,  generally 
speaking,  denying  the  power  thereof;  from  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture warns  believers  to  turn  away." 

But  notwithstanding  this  agreement  in  doctrine, 
there  is  unquestionably  something  connected  with  the 
principles  and  the  education  of  Friends  which  distin- 
guishes them  as  a  class  from  their  fellow-men,  and  we 
consider  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  regard  the  "  old- 
fashioned  Friend  "  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the 
principles  in  wliich  he  was  trained.  We  do  not  stop 
here  to  analyse  his  peculiarities,  or  to  say  how  much 
and  what  portions  of  this  religious  training  could  be 
spared  without  affecting  his  distinctive  character ;  but 
our  conviction  is  that  as  in  material  things,  the  whole 
is  composed  of  parts,  so  is  it  in  the  typical  Friend, 
and  that  hardly  any  portion  of  his  testimonies  or  his 
peculiarities  could  be  shorn  away,  without  very  sen- 
sibly detracting  from  the  whole  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — or  as  Canon  Kingsley  describes  it,  "the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  every  man,  as  the  indwelling  word  of 
God,  the  light  who  lights  every  cwae  who  comes  into 
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the  world/'  was  unquestionably  the  basis  of  the 
Friend's  character.  It  gave  an  individuality  to  his 
life  and  duties  which  no  corporate  or  Church  posses- 
sion could  inspire ;  it  isolated  him  as  a  dependent 
servant  of  Christ,  waiting  to  know  His  will  concerning 
him,  and  ready  to  stand  still  or  to  go  forward,  to  do 
or  to  suflFer,  according  to  the  inspeaking  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sense  of  responsibility  and  caution 
which  such  a  doctrine  inspires  when  practically  carried 
out — the  waiting  to  know  the  Lord's  will  in  all 
things — has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  over  conscien- 
tiousness and  a  scrupulous  tenderness  of  conduct 
which,  unless  its  possessor  is  actively  engaged  in  reli- 
gious work,  is  apt  to  become  unhealthy  and  morbid  in 
its  tone.  Such  was  not  unfrequently  its  result  in  the 
middle  age  of  our  Society,  when  there  .was  much 
external  apathy  and  spiritual  inaction,  but  we  do  not 
often  find  it  so  amongst  the  early  Friends,  who  were  in 
labours  so  abundant,  and  whose  continuous  religious 
services  kept  them  in  spiritual  health  and  liveliness  ; 
neither  is  it  to  'any  large  extent  discernible  in  the 
race  of  Friends  now.  We  confess  indeed  to  a  fear 
lest  in  the  "  expansiveness  "  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion in  this  day,  there  should  be  a  spreading  out  in 
breadth,  and  in  width,  and  in  height,  without  that 
corresponding  increase  in  depth,  which  is  essential  for 
the  continuance  of  the  type  of  the  true  Friend. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  early  Friend's  character  was  in- 
fluenced by  its  negations.  His  Christian  testimonies 
were  largely  concerned  with  prohibitions  and  negative 
protests.  •  Thou  shalt  not  pay  tithes,  thou  shalt  not 
swear,  thou  shalt  not  fight,  thou  shalt  not  preach  for 
hire,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  head  or  use  flattering 
terms  to  the  rich  or  great — these  and  many  other 
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amongst  their  own  sect,  and  their  very  little  association 
with  others  in  ordinary  domestic  life,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  something  of  the  framework  out  of  which 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Friends'  Society  has 
been  moulded. 

That  many  of  these  peculiarities  are,  through 
changed  circumstances,  rapidly  falling  away,  is  a 
self-evident  fact ;  neither  can  any  reconstruction  of 
discipline  now  restore  all  "the  good  old  paths";  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  loss  of  these  time- 
honoured  ways  of  testimony-bearing  shall  be  made  up 
by  other  modes  of  action  equally  based  upon  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  towards  God.  If  other- 
wise, it  becomes  a  vital  question  for  us  whether  the 
corporate  existence  of  our  religious  Society  can  be 
definitely  maintained. 

But  our  object,  in  this  third  article  on  the  early 
Friends,  is  to  look  at  the  particular  fruits  which  their 
profession  has  produced.  We  have  endeavoured,  in 
our  first  paper,  to  show  how  Protestant  and  how 
Evangelical  were  their  views  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  and  the  Atonement ;  and,  secondly,  we 
descanted  on  their  unswerving  faith  in  the  inward 
light  of  Christ's  spirit  as  the  reprover  for  sin  and  un- 
righteousness, and  their  spiritual  guide  and  support. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  cuU  a  few  instances,  from  a 
vast  variety  of  the  published  UveB  of  consistent 
Friends,  of  the  friuts  of  that  Spirit  by  which  they 
thus  professed  to  be  led  and  guided.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  says  that  "  The 
&uit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness, 
and  truth;"  and  to  the  Galatiaos  (ch.  v.  22),  lie 
writes,  that  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance. ' ' 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intention  than 
anything  approaching  to  vain-glorying  concerning  the 
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lives  and  examples  of  our  predecessors  in  the  truth ; 
but  in  the  belief  that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God  they 
were  what  they  were,  and  that  amidst  all  their  human 
infirmities  they  were  enabled  so  to  let  their  light  and 
good  deeds  shine  before  men,  we  feel  that  to  refer  to 
their  faith  and  good  works  is  no  departure  from  that 
humility  which  must  be  the  portion  of  every  Christian 
community,  when,  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
they  compare  themselves  with  that  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  to  which  we  are  all 
called  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  (Eph.  iv.  1 3). 

Love  towards  the  brethren  was  made  the  testing 
point  of  discipleship  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another." — John  xiv.  35. 

Abundant  are  the  instances  of  the  development  of 
this  first-fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  the  early  annals  of 
QuakensuL  After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
cementing  effects  of  persecution  and  suffering,  we  can 
only  look  with  admiration  on  the  fruits  of  love  dis- 
played by  multitudes  of  men  and  women  amongst 
them  in  their  early  history. 

We  know  something  of  the  horrible  condition  in 
which  our  gaols  were  half  a  century  ago,  before  the 
transforming  hand  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  com- 
panions cleansed  them  of  their  physical  and  moral 
pollution.  We  know  also  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  were  incomparably  worse  than  they  were 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  We  know  how 
dear  liberty  is  to  every  man,  and  how  loth  we  are  to 
put  the  woes  of  others  upon  our  own  backs,  especially 
if  our  so  doing  should  be  the  means  of  tearing  us 
away  from  our  friends,  undermining  our  health,  and 
ruining  all  our  prospects  in  life.  And  yet  we  find  it 
recorded  as  an  historical  fact  that,  in  the  year  1659, 
there  were  164  Friends  who  calmly  and  cooHy  off^^^^ 
themselves,  by  a  petition  to  Parliament,  toli^  *    i>riBon, 
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person  for  person,  in  the  8tead  of  such  of  their  fellow- 
profesaors-y-men  and  women — who  were  underimprison- 
ment  because  of  their  reUgion,  and  in  danger  of  losing 
their  lives,  aa  many  had  already  done,  fix)m  the  length 
and  extremity  of  ^eir  sufferings  !  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends ;  and  we  know  of  no  record  ainoe  the  Christian 
era  which  more  beautifully  manifests  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  a  divine  love  than  in  this  willingness  of  over 
150  persons  to  forsake  home  and  wife  and  lauds  in 
exchange  for  the  noisome  dungeon  in  order  to  liberate 
those  whose  only  claim  upon  them  was  the  precious 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  all  read  of  Damon 
and  Pythiaa,  deairing  each  to  save  the  other  by  aacri- 
ficing  himself;  but  they  were  sworn  friends,  and 
bound  together  by  the  closest  personal  knowledge  aud 
affection,  whilst  that  of  these  164  voluntary  martyrs 
was  for  men  and  women  who,  in  many  cases,  were 
personally  unknown  to  them. 

Concerning  the  next  apiritual  fruit  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle — that  of  joy — the  illustrations  before  us 
are  too  numerous  for  solution.  We  will  simply  take 
one  or  two  as  displaying  liis  gift,  and  the  succeeding 
one  of  "  peace  in  believing,"  under  outwardly  very 
adverse  circumstances. 

David  Barclay,  Laird  of  Uri,  in  Scotland,  and  father 
to  Robert  Barclay,  the  Apologist,  was  a  man  of  good 
family  and  estate.  He  fought  iu  Germany,  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Major. 
When  the  civU  war  broke  out  in  this  country,  he 
became  Colonel  in  the  Royalist  army,  having  under 
his  control  the  Scotch  shires  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  He  married,  in  1647,  a  daughter  of  Six 
Robert  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. After  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Firat'a  army  he 
entered  Parliament,  and  his  integrity,  noble  bearing, 
and  successful  iuflueuco  on  behalf  of  many  who  had 
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lost  their  estates,  made  him  very  popular  amongst  the 
Scotch  gentry  and  nobility.  He  left  Parliament  in 
1656,  and  in  1667  we  find  him,  with  a  courageous 
resolution,  braving  at  once  the  scorn  of  his  friends  and 
the  world's  dread  laugh,  by  avowing  himself  one  of 
the  despised  people  nicknamed  Quakers. 

Probably  Ihere  is  no  profession  or  association  from 
which  human  nature  would  le^s  expect  to  gain  a  joyful 
and  happy  convert  to  Quakerism  than  from  the  raiks  of 
cavalier  officers.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  were  all  so  largely  inter- 
mingled with  the  profession  of  the  "  Gay  Cavalier," 
that  the  unattractive  bearing  of  a  meek  and  scrupulous 
Friend  could  oflfer  no  enjoyment  or  charm.  Yet  we 
see  this  once  honoured  cavalier  and  colonel  of  Scotch 
Dragoons,  preferring  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  this  suffer- 
ing sect,  attending  their  religious  meetings,  ignomini- 
ously  dragged  again  and  again  unresistingly  through 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen  to  the  Tolbooth  prison,  insulted 
and  abused,  and  accepting  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods,  for  the  sake  of  that  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
Heving  which  he  experienced  under  his  new  profession 
of  faith.  The  spirited  ballad  of  Whittier  concerning 
this  heroic  man  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  inser- 
tion in  these  columns,  and  we  will  only  turn  to  his 
last  days.  He  died  in  his  76th  year,  in  1686,  and 
was  preserved  (says  his  historian)  in  resignation  and 
patience  under  great  pain.  Two  days  before  his  death 
he  said,  in  reply  to  his  son  Robert,  who  had  expressed 
hia  desire  that  He  who  had  loved  him  might  be  near 
him  to  his  end, — "  The  Lord  is  nigh  me,"  afterwards 
addhig,  "  The  perfect  discovery  of  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  how  great  a  blessing  hath  it  been  to  nie  and 
xny  family !"     In  the  afternoon  several  of  his  friends 
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ever  1"  and  added,  "  How  precious  is  the  love  of  God 
among  His  children,  and  their  love  one  to  another. 
My  love  is  with  you,  and  I  leave  it  among  you." 
His  latest  ejaculations  were  in  rejoicing  prayer : 
"  Praises,  praises  to  the  Lord;"  "  Let  now  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace;'*  "Into  Thy  hands,  Oh,  Father,  I 
commit  my  soul,  spirit,  and  body,"  and  shortly  aflxjr- 
wards  he  breathed  his  last.  No  repining  over  lost 
influence,  shattered  prospects,  or  broken  worldly 
friendships,  but  like  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field, 
which,  "when  a  man  hath  found  he  for  joy  thereof 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath  to  buy  that  field," 
so  was  it  with  this  rejoicing  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Under  most  atlverae  and  diaastroua  outward  circum- 
stances, after  joining  the  Friends'  Society,  he  was  still 
able  to  rejoice  evermore,  and  in  everything  to  give 
thanks. 

But  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
fruits  of  Quakerism  was  in  the  ease  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lilbume,  who  commanded  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  Cromwell.  He  was,  says  Scwell,  "  an 
extraordinary  bold  man,  very  stiff  and  inflexible,"  and 
of  so  quarrelsome  a  disposition  was  he,  that  Cromwell 
once  said  of  him  that  if  there  were  no  other  subject  to 
wrangle  over,  he  believed  that  John  Lilbume  would 
be  divided  against  himself— John  would  quarrel  with 
Lilbume,  and  Lilbume  with  John  ! 

Having  been  in  high  favour  with  the  Protector,  he 
might  have  attained  to  great  preferment  by  a  little 
conciliation,  but  his  restless  nature  kept  him  alive  to 
every  injury  or  attempted  infringement  of  rights.  He 
was  prosecuted  at  law  for  publishing  books  against  the 
(rovemment,  and  was  imprisoned  for  publicly  accusing 
Cromwell,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  of  falseness  and 
tyranny.  He  defended  himself  undauntedly  before 
tiie  jiuy,  reiterating  his  charge,  and  so  vehement  and 
impetuous  was  he  that,  though  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
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Cromwell  feared  to  release  him.  He  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  from  prison  to  prison,  and  he  was  finally 
immured  in  Dover  Castle.  The  Protector  again  and 
again  ofiered  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  but  sign  a 
declaration  never  to  draw  sword  against  the  G  ovem- 
ment.  This  he  persistently  refused  to  do,  and  he 
remained  in  prison  until  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
Whilst  in  prison  he  was  visited  by  Luke  Howard  (a 
worthy  and  well-known  Friend),  by  whom  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  as  held  by  Friends.  His  fierce 
and  turbulent  spirit  was  changed  into  a  gentle  and 
loving  condition,  and  in  him  the  blessed  fruits  of  peace, 
long-suflFering,  and  patience  were  remarkably  illus- 
trated. Whilst  imprisoned  at  Dover,  his  loving  wife, 
who  l\ad  previously  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends, 
thus  wrote  to  him  : — 

"My  Dear, — Betain  a  sober  spirit  within  thee,  which  I  am 
confident  thou  shalt  see  shall  be  of  more  force  to  recover  thee 
than  all  thy  keen  metal  hath  been  !  I  hope  God  is  doing  a 
work  upon  thee,  and  me  too,  as  shall  make  us  study  ourselves 
more  than  we  have  done  " 

To  which  he  thus  replies  from  his  dungeon : — 

"  Oh  !  MY  DEAR  Love, — To  Uve  upon  God  by  faith  in  the 
depth  of  straits  is  the  lively  condition  of  a  Christian.  Oh ! 
that  thy  spirit  could  attain  unto  this,  according  to  thy  desire 

in  thy  letter  and  my  own  present  frame  and  spirit 

And  as  for  my  liberty,  about  which  thou  so  spendest  and 
weariest  thyself,  as  thy  letter  acquaints  me  thou  dost,  I  can 
say  to  thee  that  I  am,  in  my  present  temper  of  spirit,  ready 
to  say  with  Peter,  *  It  is  good  to  be  here/  For  here,  in  Dover 
Castle,  through  the  lovingkindness  of  God,  I  have  met  with 
a  more  clear,  plain,  and  evident  knowledge  of  God  and 
myself,  and  His  gracious  outgoings  to  my  soul,  than  ever  I 
had  in  all  my  lifetime.  And  now  submissively  and  heartily 
can  I  say, '  The  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father  be  done  in  me, 
bv  me.  and  for  me.'  " 
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of  the  present  enjoyed  delightful  dispensation  of  the 
eternal  everlasting  love  of  God  unto  my  soul." 

The  fruits  of  peace  were  also  strikingly  evidenced  in 
his  outward  conduct.  With  the  same  imn  courage  as 
of  yore,  he  now  writes  as  a  man  of  peace  : — 

"  By  the  Lord's  inward  spiritual  teachings  I  am  led  up  into 
power  in  Christ,  by  which  I  particularly  can  and  do  lierchy 
witness  that  I  am  already  dead  or  crucified  to  the  veiy 
occasions  and  real  grounds  of  all  outward  wars  and  caiual 
sword-fightings  and  Heshly  bustlings  and  contests,  and  that, 
therefore,  confidently  do  I  now  beUeve,  I  shall  never  here- 
after be  a  user  of  a  teuiporal  sword  more,  nor  a  joiner  with 
those  that  do.  And  this  I  do  here  solemnly  declare,  not  in 
the  least  that  I  may  avoid  persecution,  ot  for  any  politic 
ends  of  my  own,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  fleshly  wills  of 
any  of  my  adversaries,  but  by  the  special  mbvings  and  com- 
pulsions of  God  now  upon  my  soul  am  I  iu  truth  and 
righteousness  impelled  thus  to  declare." 

He  again  dates  from  "  Dover  Castle,  the  place  of 
my  soul's  delightful  and  contentful  abode,  where  I 
have  really  found  that  which  my  soul  hath  many 
years  sought  diligently  after,  and  with  unsatisfied 
lovingness  thirsted  to  enjoy." 

Upon  Cromwell's  death  he  was  liberated  from 
prison,  and  remained  a  faithful  and  loving  Friend 
until  his  decease,  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

The  early  annals  of  our  Society  abound  with 
similar  instMices  to  the  foregoing,  wherein  the  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  of  Friends  in  converting  iras- 
cible, irreligious  and  pugnacious  men  in  the  army  and 
elsewhere,  into  peace-loving  and  patient  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  transforming  them  from  the  strife  of 
arms  into  the  gentleness  of  servants  who  "must  not 
strive,"  and  who  are  enjoined  to  resist  not  evil. 

Without  drawing  unprofitable  comparison  concern- 
ing the  fruit-beai-ing  branches  amongst  Friends  and 
otJier  religious  bodies,  we  know  of  no  religious  pro- 
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fession  which  so  completely  changed  the  character  of 
men  and  their  subsequent  avocations.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  think  that  the  shelter  or  training  of  any  religious 
profession  can  eradicate  from  any  human  heart  those 
works  of  the  flesh  which  are  described  by  the  Apostle 
as  being  made  manifest; — ^hatred,  pride,  variance, 
emulation,  strife,  sedition,  murders,  revellings,  and 
such  like ;  but  the  way  in  which  many  soldiers  after 
the  flesh  laid  down  their  arms  and  renounced  the 
occasion  and  grounds  of  all  war  on  joining  the  Friends, 
and  became  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  we 
hold,  a  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the  influence  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  under  whose  teachings  they  professed 
to  act.  Their  former  combativeness  as  soldiers  was 
turned  into  combating  against  sin  and  wrong,  and 
their  weapons  were  no  longer  carnal  but  spiritual,* 


*  We  are  not  asserting  that  no  soldier  can  be  a  faithful  Chris- 
tian— ^indeed  we  have  very  many  notable  instances  to  the  contrary, 
wherein  the  army  captain  has  been  also  the  Gk)spel  preacher.  But 
what,  after  all,  are  the  conditions)  Take,  for  instance,  the  career 
of  that  much-loved  Christian  soldier  Captain  Hedley  Vicars.  "Who 
can  say  that  his  occupation  as  a  fighting  man  perfectly  harmonised 
with  his  life  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  1  His  religious  earnestness 
stands  out  nobly  as  a  beacon-light  to  the  irreligion  and  immorality 
of  the  camp,  but  what. shall  we  say  of  his  death? 

We  know  well  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  extol  eveiything 
connected  with  names  such  as  his  on  the  military  roll,  but  no  dread 
of  "  singularity "  shall  induce  us  to  applaud  that  which  the  soul 
must  weep  over.  Compare  for  a  moment  the  peace-breathing  and 
loving  death-beds  of  any  of  the  long  list  of  early  Friends  and 
former  soldiers  with  an  eyewitnesses  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
poor  Hedley  Vicars  as  given  by  his  own  biographer : — 

"  The  Russians  (says  he)  were  advancing.  Vicars  ordered  his 
men  to  lie  down  and  wait  till  they  came  within  twenty  paces  of 
their  ambush,  in  fact  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Then  he  shouted, 
*  Now  97th,  on  your  pins  and  charge.'    They  poured  in  a  volley, 
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mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, and  bringing  every  thought  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  equally  eaay  to  gather  from  the  his- 
tories of  literary  and  cultivated  men,  both  amongst 
the  clergy  and  laity,  evidences  of  the  display  of  the 
same  Christian  graces  upon  their  conversion  to  the 
tenets  of  Friends.  As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  we 
will  take  that  of  James  Pamell,  a  highly-educated 
young  gentleman,  who,  at  an  early  age,  died  a  martyr 
for  the  Truth,  displaying  an  amount  of  Christian 
magnanimity,  goodness,  long-suffering,  and  gentle- 
ness under  cruel  affliction,  such  as  could  only  result 
from  the  power  of  Divine  grace  upon  his  soul. 

He  was  bom  at  Ketford  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  visited  George 
Fox  in  a  dungeon  at  Carlisle,  and  Wiis  there  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  as  professed  by  Friends.  "  He 
was  (as  Sewcll  tells  us)  by  the  Lord  quickly  made  a 
powerful  minister  of  the  word,  showing  himself  both 
with  his  pen  and  with  his  tongue  a  zealous  promoter 
of  religion,  and  was,  on  this  account,  despised  and 
cast  off  by  his  relations.  Of  small  stature,  he  was 
nevertheless  endued  with  great  ability  and  power. 
He  visited  Cambridge,  publicly  disputing  with  the 
tmdergraduates  there,  and  was  thrown  into  gaol.  He 
subsequently  travelled  through  Essex  preaching,  ex- 
horting, and  disputing,  to  tiie  couvincement  of  many 
soulsi 

under  Ids  uplifted  right  arm.  He  fell — the  main  artery  was  divided, 
and  in  a  few  minutea  he  hied  to  death."  Yes  ;  the  Boul  of  this 
much-loTcd  Christian  took  flight  into  the  regions  of  et«mity  with 
those  300  otheis ;  three  of  wham  he  was,  in  his  very  last  momente, 
engaged  in  deatioying,  and  for  all  of  whom,  equally  as  for  himself 
the  Lord  Jesus  died.  Captain  Vicara  died  in  the  act  of  deceiving 
the  enemy  tmd  taking  away  their  lives.  Colonol  Barclay  and  CoL 
LUbnmc  died  in  love  with  all  mankind,  forgiving  their  foua  as  well 
as  thoii  friends. 
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But,  with  all  his  fiery  zeal  and  courage,  there  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  grace  of  God  the  sweet 
gentleness  and  humility  of  the  Christian  disciple. 
"  Many  grievous  offences  (says  his  historian)  he  bore 
without  displaying  any  heat  or  anger,  so  that  he  was 
a  real  pattern  of  patience  and  meekness."  At  Col- 
chester, on  one  occasion,  when  coming  out  of  the 
church,  a  rude  fellow  struck  him  with  a  great  staff, 
sneeringly  saying,  "  Take  that  for  Christ's  sake."  To 
which  James  Pamell,  turning  round  to  the  striker, 
meekly  answered,  "  Friend,  I  do  receive  it  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  cruel  and  brutal  treat- 
ment in  Colchester  gaol  which  he  endured.  .  The 
gaoler  was  a  wicked  man  and  his  wife  equally  bad, 
and  both  of  them  seemed  bent  on  iacreasing  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  righteous  man.  They  ofttimes  fell  upon 
poor  James  Pamell,  swearing  they  "  would  have  his 
blood  " — robbed  him  of  victuals  sent  to  him  in  prison 
by  his  loving  friends — ^forbad  their  seeing  him,  and  took 
away  his  bed,  compelling  him  to  lie  upon  the  cold 
damp  stones.  He  was  put  into  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  shut  up  until  almost  stifled  from  lack  of  air,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
he  went  out  into  the  yard  for  a  little  air,  the  gaoler 
shut  him  out  all  night  in  the  cold.  "  This  den,  says 
Sewell,  "  is  indeed  a  direful  nest,  as  I  have  seen  for 
myself,  having  been  in  the  hole  where  this  pious 
young  man  ended  his  days."  His  brave  friend 
Thomas  Shortland,  who  had  witnessed  all  these  atro- 
cities, but  nothing  daimted,  craved  permission  to  lie, 
body  for  body,  in  the  place  of  James  Parnell,  if  he 
might  be  cared  for  at  a  Friend  s  house,  until  a  little 
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approached,  he  said  "  I  feel  I  die  innocently,"  and, 
turning  his  head,  added,  "  This  death  must  I  die, 
Thomas,  but  Ihaveseengreatthings,  Don't  holdme, but 
let  me  go."  To  which  he  solemnly  replied,  "  No  !  dear 
heart,  we  will  not  hold  thee !  "  and  then,  stretching 
out  his  sufiTering  limbs  upon  the  cold  stones,  James 
PameD  feU  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  calmly  breathed 
his  last  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  Oh  change  !  oh  wondrous  change  ! — 
£nTst  are  the  prison  hare  : — 
This  moment — there  so  low. 
So  agonised — and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 
"  Oh  change  !  stnpendons  change  ! 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod — 
The  sun  eternal  hiea&a — 
The  new  immortal  watea — 
Wakes  with  his  God ! " 

Thus  did  this  young  and  valiant  Friend,  a  true 
soldier  of  the  Lamb,  conquer  through  sufferings ;  a 
noble  instaJice  of  meekness  under  oppression,  forgive- 
ness under  injuries,  patience  under  ^iiction,  and  joy 
under  privation — showing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  praise  of  Him  in  whose  name  he  lived  and 
fought  and  died. 

We  had  marked  several  other  lives  as  fair  illus- 
trations of  the  genuine  spiritual  fruits  of  the  Grospel 
principles  accepted  and  upheld  by  the  early  Friends, 
but  space  forbids  their  insertion.  It  is  the  less  needful 
that  we  should  extend  these  examples,  inasmuch  as 
our  columns  have  for  several  past  numbers  contained 
biographical  notices,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  con- 
tributor, of  many  valiants  of  that  age,  who  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  of  whom  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  the  good  tree  revealed  itself  by  its 
firuits.  We  will,  however,  find  room  for  a  brief  notice 
of  one  who  was  tried  in  a  marvellous  degree,  but  in 
whom  the  grace  of  God  was  in  the  end  triumphant 
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James  Naylor  (to  whom  we  refer)  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  landowner,  near  Wakefield.    He,  like  many- 
other  of  the  early  Friends,  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  but,  in  the  year  1651,  he  renounced  his  profes- 
sion, and  united  himself  to  the  Friends'  community. 
He  was  a  man  highly  gifted  and  very  eloquent — so 
much  so  that  we  read  that  thousands  flocked  to  liear  him, 
including  many  titled  persons,  and  those  attached  to  the 
Court.     The  fulsome  adulation  he  received  from  some, 
led  to  a  woeful  result.     His  imagination  got  the  better 
of  his  reason ;  he  was  convicted  of  blasphemous  con- 
duct, in  tacitly  submitting  to  the  impious  extrava- 
gancies of  a  few  who  addressed  him  as  the  Son  of 
Kighteousness — kneeling  before  him,  and  kissing  his 
feet.    This  man,  who  in  our  time  would  have  been 
at  once  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  take  charge  as 
suffering  under  a  temporary  hallucination  of  mind, 
was  seized  upon  because  he  had  professed  himself  a 
Quaker,  and  was  made  an  example  of  to  gratify  the 
pent-up  rage  of  their  too  long  baffled  persecutors.  The 
sentence  passed  upon  him  by  Parliament  was  of  so 
inhuman  a  character  that -it  is  hard  in  these  days  to^ 
reaUse  its  possibility.     On  the  report  of  a  committee, 
it  was  resolved  "  That  he  be  set  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory  ;  whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  London 
streete ;  then  pilloried  again ;  his  tongue  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron  ;  that  he  should  afterwards  be  branded 
with  the  letter  B  burnt  upon  the  forehead,"  with  sundry 
other  shocking  indignities.^' 

•  This  sentence  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  first  executed  but 
in  part  After  being  exposed  in  the  pUlory  for  two  hours,  he  was 
stripped  and  inhumanly  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  Palace  Yai-d 
to  the  Old  Exchange,  receiving  310  stripes  from  the  hands  of  the 
savage  Executioner.  Through  this  terrible  ordeal  he  was  brought  to  so 
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The  same  calm  onduraucc  and  patience  under  suf- 
fering and  under  the  just  reproaches  of  hia  friends 
was  displayed  by  James  Naylor  throughout  his  life, 
and  at  the  close  he  spoke  to  those  around  him  of  that 
spirit  "  which  delights  to  do  no  evil  nor  to  revenge  any 
wrong."  He  deeply  repented  of  his  former  conduct. 
"  My  heart  (he  wrote)  is  broken  for  the  offence  that  I 
have  occasioned  to  God's  truth  and  people.  I  beseech 
your  foi'givencss  wherein  I  eviUy  requited  your  love 
in  that  day.  God  knows  my  sorrow  for  it.  Nothing 
do  I  intend  to  cover." 

The  meekness  of  spirit  which  can  thus  bear  the 
reproach  of  friends  and  the  persecution  of  enemies  is 
not  a  natural  gift,  but  is  an  evident  fruit  of  that  spirit 
"  which  thinketh  no  evil  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

Yet  apart  from  these  peculiar  fruits,  which  were 
brought  forth  under  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  was,  in  its  early  days,  sub- 
jected, there  has  been  a  practical  carrying  out  amongst 
them  of  the  second  great  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  has  gained  for 
■  tiiem  a  philanthropic  reputation  such  as  is  possessed 
by  no  other  religious  body  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. We  believe  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this 
special  development  of  character  has  been  influenced 
by  their  religious  tenets,  and  we  feel  justified  in 
ascribing  the  honour  and  credit  which  these  mani- 
fold works  of  mercy  may  have  brought  upon  them,  to 
the  blessed  effects  of  a  training  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  sense  of  individual  guidance  and 
responsibility  to  God,  which  has  formed  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  their  theological  teaching.  FniTOR. 


spited ;  and  wlien  the  sentence  waa  finBlly  carried  out,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London,  named  Rich,  moved  with  compassion  at 
S'aylor'a  sufferings,  boldly  went  to  the  Exchange,  stood  by  him  at 
the  piUoiy,  and  held  his  hand  whilst  he  was  burned  on  the  fore- 
head and  bored  through  the  tengue. 
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In  a  book  written  by  Sir  Artiur  Helps*  the  reader  is 
prepared  to  find  wise,  tolerant,  merciful  thoughts,  and 
the  dumb  creation  may  rejoice  that  they  have  found 
such  an  advocate.  Our  old,  valued  "Friends  in 
Councir'  are  surely  doing  well  to  devote  some  of  their 
time  to  considering  how  to  remedy  the  wants  and  woes 
of  the  mute  pleaders  for  our  compassionate  kindness. 

Many  of  us  know  what  it  is  when  the  mind  is  pain- 
fully occupied  with  the  details  of  some  terrible  disaster 
involving  fearful  suflFering,  to  turn  away  from  the 
columns  which  record  a  fresh  calamity  with  the  feeling 
that  we  cannot  just  then  bear  the  burden  of  any  further 
claim  on  our  sympathies  ;  and  a  sentiment  of  the  same  ' 
kind  perhaps  prevents  some  persons,  already  over- 
weighted with  a  sense  of  the  sorrows  of  their  kind, 
from  giving  their  attention  to  the  wide,  painful  subject 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  lower  animals.  Yet  it  is  needful 
for  these  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  remedied,  and 
every  sickening  case  of  brutality  dragged  to  light  and 
punished,  is  so  far  good  service  done. 

Those  who  refuse  to  spare  their  own  sensitiveness  by 
remaining  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  will  appreciate 
the  cost  to  himself  at  which  Milvertont  has  bought 
the  knowledge  which*  he  lays  before  his  friends ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  that  which 
bears  on  the  place  which  animals  occupy  in  the 
economy  of  the  world — in  a  word,  their  inghts.     This 
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will  sound  strangely  to  those  who  liuld  the  somewluit 
arrogant  notion  that  they  exist  solely  for  our  benefit 
and  pleasure ;  but  not  so  to  those  who  believe  that  they 
were  created  not  only  for  this  end,  but  for  their  own 
enjoyment,  by  a  bountiful  and  beneficent  God,  obeying 
in  retiun — what  man  so  often  does  not — the  laws 
under  which  they  are  placed. 

We  think  it  was  Rowland  Hill  who  said  that  "  he 
would  not  give  anything  for  that  man's  religion  whose 
dog  And  cat  were  not  the  better  for  it";  and  surely 
humanity  to  animals  is  as  absolutely  a  duty  as  to  our 
fellow-men,  though  written  lower  down  in  the  scale ; 
for  "  power,  to  its  very  last  particle,  is  duty"  ;  and  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  in  which  despotism  reigns  still 
surrounds  the  whole  animal  world. 

Gross,  deliberate,  purposeless  cruelty  is  so  perfectly 
fiendish  that  to  those  who  practise  it  a  much  stronger 
preventive  than  remonstrance  is  needed ;  but  our  author 
maintains  that  it  is  not  this  atrocity,  but  ignorant  and 
careless  cruelty,  that  is  the  common  evil,  and  he  lends 
the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  the  view  that  want 
of  imagination  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  it, 
just  as  the  same  defect  often  accounts  for  a  lack  of 
sympathy  towards  human  beings.  "We  think  this 
position  is  incontrovertible.  It  goes  far  to  explain  the 
cruelty  of  ill-trained  boys,  which  they  call  fun,  and 
the  more  cold-blooded  inhumanity  with  which  some 
men  act  in  such  matters.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  inexcusably  selfish  than  to  sell  a  high-bred, 
nearly  worn-out  horse,  for  a  few  po\mds,  to  work  in  a 
cab  1  A  case  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  not  long 
ago  to  the  writer ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  owner 
did  not  see  the  transaction  in  this  light.  Could  an 
imaginative  man  have  been  guilty  of  tms  act  ?  Would 
he  not  have  thought  of  the  once  young  and  powerful 
creature  which  had  given  its  master  so  many  years  of 
patient  service  ?    Would  he  not  have   pictured   to 
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himself  how  it  would  miss  the  care  and  luxuries 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed,  how  hea\dly  labour 
would  tax  it  under  inferior  conditions,  its  liability  to 
positive  ill-usage,  and  then  feel  the  thing  impossible 
to  do  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  everyone  who  can 
afford  to  indulge  his  feelings  in  this  respect.  .  But  if  a 
man  cannot  afford  to  be  just  and  humane  to  his  horse, 
he  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  at  all.  Many  persons  may 
be  quite  unable  to  pension  off  old  horses,  or  to  find 
good  masters  for  them,  but  they  are  able  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  them  shot ;  and  it  is  selfishness, 
not  humanity,  which  would  rather  let  an  animal  suffer 
than  adopt  the  trying,  yet  merciful,  alternative  of 
having  it  destroyed.  The  writer  could  mention  a  cab- 
driver  who  thus  ended  the  days  of  an  old,  long-used 
horse,  rather  than  risk  its  being  worked  to  death.  An 
example  which  some  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
follow. 

If  it  be  the  unimaginative,  the^thoughtless  and  the 
ignorant  who  have  to  be  instructed  and  enlightened 
as  to  the  treatment  of  animals,  no  one  can  complain 
that  the  field  for  service  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  one. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  while  making  practical  suggestions 
respecting  their  transit  by  rail  or  water,  the  enormities 
practised  in  the  name  of  science,  &c.,  yet  looks  at  the 
introduction  of  a  better  spirit  into  the  matter  as  the 
best  remedy.  He  believes  that  cidture  and  familiarity 
united  will  generally  achieve  the  desired  result,  but 
separately  they  commonly  fail,  except  when  familiarity 
is  carried  very  far,  as  with  the  Arab  and  his  horse. 
The  most  hopeful  scholars  must  always  be  the  children  ; 
tiiere  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  attraction  in  their  minds 
towards  animals,  but  it  needs  to  be  wisely  directed. 
To  stimulate  their  imagination,  or  turn  it  into  the  right 
channel ;  to  gently  check  the  cheap  sympathy  which 
will  shed  tears  over  the  sorrows  of  a  fictitious  kitten  in 
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a  story-book,  but  will  not  prevent  worrying  tiie  resil 
kitten  a  minute  after;  to  teach  them  that  if  their 
modes  of  showing  affectioD  to  animals  are  a  pain  and 
annoyance  to  the  latter,  that  those  manifestations  of 
r^ard  must  be  changed,  are  lessons  useful  for  a  life- 
time. No  caging  of  wild  birds,  no  squeezing  of  kittens, 
no  teasing  of  puppies,  no  holding  of  butterflies  in  little 
hot  hands,  under  the  name  of  love,  must  be  allowed 
by  those  who  wish  their  children  to  learn  betimes, 

"  Never  to  blend  their  pleasure  or  their  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meaneet  thing  that  feels." 

Canon  Kingsley's  comment  on  the  common  senti- 
ment, that  little  boys  cannot  help  teasing  animals,  is 
the  very  pertinent  one — that  little  boys  must  help  it. 
There  seems  admirable  moral  training  in  the  regulation 
existing  in  some — we  would  hope  many — schools,  that 
the  immemorial  boyish  practice  of  bird-nesting,  which, 
perhaps,  like  stone-throwing,  is  innate,  should  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  merciful  restriction  that  only  one  or 
two  eggs  may  be  taken  from  a  nest,  and  that  it 
should  be  no  further  tampered  with.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical way  of  educating  in  kindness  and  consideration, 
which  hereafter  may  not  be  limited  in  its  application 
to  birds,  while  the  plan  gives  scope  for  that  physical 
exertion,  sweetened  sometimes  by  a  taste  of  danger, 
which  is  needed  by  the  overflowing  energies  of  boy- 
hood. 

It  is  harder  to  decide  about  the  amount  of  encou- 
ragement to  be  given  to  collecting  insects.  It  may  at 
once  he  conceded  that  the  lives  of  a  few  dozen  of  these 
are  a  small  sacrifice,  if  hunting  them  keep  a  boy  out 
of  harm's  way.  But  in  judging  of  the  pursuit  itself 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  procuring  speci- 
mens when  studying  entomology  as  a  science,  and  dis< 
guising  mider  its  name  that  indulgence  of  the  organ  of 
deatructiveness,   which  reminds  one  of  the  French 
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sneer  concerning  the  typiwil  Englishman  who  says, 
''  It  is  a  fine  morning ;  let  us  go  and  kill  something." 

Here  we  touch  unavoidably  on  the  whole  question 
of  what  is  called  "  sport,"  and,  without  presuming  to 
enter  on  it,  and  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  that  sportsmen 
may  be  humane  and  compassionate,  and  that  with 
many  it  is  the  accessories  of  fresh  air,  and  vigorous 
exercise,  and  skill  that  are  the  chann,  yet  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  he  is  a  higher  specimen  of  the 
naturalist  who  patiently  and  lovingly  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  living  things 
without  molesting  them,  than  he  whose  first  thought 
at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  bird  or  insect  is,  how  to 
kill  it.  There  is  something  so  delightful  in  watching 
innocent,  happy  life,  that  it  will  jar  on  the  feelings  to 
have  it  rudely  distm'bed. 

Ignorance  about  animals  is  often  very  difficult  to 
reach.  It  seems  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  order  to  be  aware  of  one  s  ignorance,  and  a 
man  who  has  mismanaged  horses  for  twenty  years  will 
be  likely  scornfully  to  reject  the  suggestion  that  he 
can  possibly  need  any  instruction.  It  is  wonderful 
how  doing  a  thing  wrong  every  day  for  a  long  time  is 
supposed  to  prove  it  right ;  and  this  is  sorrowfully  the 
case  with  those  whose  one  theory  in  the  education  of 
ATI! mala  is  blows; — not  only  for  wilfulness,  disobe- 
dience, or  laziness,  but  for  fatigue,  for  fright,  or  for 
no  cause  at  all.  Let  us  hear  Milverton  on  this 
point: — 

"  We  b^in  to  teach  by  blows,  which  are  things  very  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand;  and  then  we  wonder  that  we  have  no 
hold  upon  the  regard  of  the  animal,  and,  in  fact,  that  we  can- 
not manage  it.  Now,  many  animals,  I  should  say  most 
animals,  have  a  Macaulay-like  memory,  and  certainly  never 

foif^t  ill-treatment There  are  several  domestic  ani- 

tniilfl  of  my  acquaintance  wliich,  having  leanit  the  thorough 
friendliness  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  with  whom 
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they  live,  are  very  remarkably  fearless.  Seize  hold  of  them 
suddenly;  threaten  them  as  much  as  you  like;  they  have 
that  perfect  confidence  in  your  good  intentions  that  they  will 
bear  the  threatening  gestures  with  an  equanimity  and  absence 
of  nervousness  which  are  unloiowu  in  man,  I  mention  this 
fact  with  a  view  to  show  how  much  we  might  increase  the 
happiness  of  these  animals  with  which  we  live,  if  we  were 
uniformly  kind  to  them." 

Of  com-se  tlie  author  does  not  mean  to  exclude 
necessary  discipline,  by  the  absence  of  which  animals 
may  be  spoiled  as  well  as  children,  though  not  half  so 
seriously,  but  that,  as  with  childien,  gentleness  and 
patience  should  be  the  rule,  seventy  the  exception. 
Nor  must  animals,  any  more  than  children,  be  the 
safety-valve  of  our  own  ill-temper.  If  the  ^norance 
of  the  stolid  carter  is  not  easily  dissipated,  there  is  a 
much  more  refined  ignorance  which  may  be  as  hard  to 
peneti'ate.  When  educated  persons  undertake  to  keep 
animals  of  whose  nature  and  habits  they  know 
scarcely  anything,  they  may  unconsciously  inflict  on 
them  sufiering  and  unhappiness,  by  unsuitable  food, 
by  exposing  them  to  too  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  by  too  close  confinement,  as  in  the  case  of  dogs, 
and  by  twenty  other  mistakes  which,  by  a  very  little 
trouble  in  gaining  information,  may  be  avoided ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  too  much  to  require  that  those  who 
choose  to  take  charge,  for  their  own  pleasure,  of  any- 
thing living,  should  be  able  to  make  it  comfortable. 

But  apart  from  our  duty  in  the  matter,  we  may  get 
great  pleasure  and  comfort  frdm  intimate  intercourse 
\vith  these  lower  animals.  They  will  not  question 
this  who  have  ever  known  the  almost  human  love  of 
an  intelligent  dog,  and  met  the  glance  of  its  eyes, 
through  which  one  could  fancy  an  imprisoned  soul  was 
looking.  For  our  own  sakcs  it  is  well  to  learn  to  love 
thesu  "  dciir,  dumb  ci"eature8." 

Jane  Budge. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  "  TIME." 

BY   FRANCIS    FRITH. 

"  Setting  a  great  rate  upon  the  world  he  sees  not,  and  neglecting 
the  opportunities  of  the  world  he  sees."—  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

A^  old  man,  with  wings  and  a  scythe — neither  of 
them  in  use — is  the  emblematic  representation  of 
Time.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  perform  the 
two  operations  of  flying  and  mowing  at  the  same  time. 
Leave  him  his  scythe,  but  take  away  his  wings ; — for 
Time  proceeds  deliberately-^-if  not  slowly.  Not  too 
soon  has  the  old  motto  "  Tempus  fugit "  disappeared 
from  the  faces  of  our  clocks,  alongside  the  crawling 
fingers.  Time  "  wins  the  race,"  more  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  tortoise  than  of  the  hare.  And  he  not 
only  mows,  he  ripens  and  gathers  in— his  crops  :  he 
does  not  only  pull  down,  he  builds  up.  He  was  not 
created  merely  nor  mainly,  as  a  Destroyer.  Eternity 
alone  will  reveal  the  ultimate  extent  and  grandeur  of 
the  constructive  plan  committed  to  his  hands.  It 
wiU  be  the  only  enduring  portion  of  his  work,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant part  also. 

Meanwhile,  to  no  two  men  perhaps  does  he  present 
exactly  the  same  appearance.  Irreligious  people, 
though  his  professed  votaries,  altogether  mistake  and 
degrade  him ;  and  even  good  people,  we  fear,  do  not 
always  entertain  him  with  the  consideration  he 
deserves.  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  reasonably  and 
truthfully  extol  his  mission. 
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tunity  specially  designed  and  wonderfully  adapted  for 
the  development  of  the  Life  of  Faith. 

No  wonder  that  to  sceptics  and  irreligious  men 
Time  is  a  mystery  full  of  perplexity  and  vexation.  It 
needs  just  such  a  revelation  as  that  of  the  Bible  to 
explain  and  justify,  or  iu  any  adequate  measure  to 
utilize  the  scheme;  and  assuredly  Christianity — viewed 
with  reference  to  the  possibilities  no  less  than  to  the 
requirements  of  Time — is  a  system,  not  only  entii-ely 
reasonable  and  philosophic,  but  displaying  a  degree  of 
adaptation  and  wisdom  manifestly  Divine.  The  very 
difficulties  and  objections  that  seem  prominent  to  a 
superficial  eye — the  antagonism  .  of  evil,  the  unbelief 
and  apathy  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  so  far  from 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  discou- 
raging us  from  its  pursuit,  seem  calculated  only  to 
heighten  its  lustre,  and  incite  us  to  cherish  the  hopes 
and  exhibit  the  graces  of  the  Gospel. 

Hitherto,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  a  temble  amount 
of  evil,  of  siu,  and  darkness,  and  unbelief,  has  been 
manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  the  light  of  Faith  :  "  the  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  hght  by  the  Gospel,"  have  been 
possessed  and  enjoyed  by  thousands — tJiat  is  a  fact 
no  less  certain  than  the  other.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  the  surrounding  darkness,  so  far  from  obscuring 
the  light,  makes  it  conspicuous.  The  Christian 
Church  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid : 
by  no  means  so  glorious  and  attractive  as  it  should  be 
— but  still,  a  fact,  and  a  glorious  one — individual  Chris- 
tians are  lights  "  in  the  world,"  whether  wc  regard 
the  peace  and  satisfaction  to  which  they  attain — so 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  unrest  and  apprehension  of 
"the  world" — the  dignity  and  purity  of  their  principles, 
or  the  loving  and  serviceable  tenor  of  their  lives.  Let 
worldly  men  say  what  they  may  respecting  the  simi- 
larity of  tiie  life  and   mental  condition  of  the  two 
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classes,  we  know  Low  utterly  diflferent  they  are ;  how, 
£rom  the  very  roots,  their  thoughts  and  actions  diverge. 
It  is  only  in  the  simplest  and  most  essential  of  our 
temporal  needs  and  interests  that  there  is  any  common 
understanding  between  worldly  and  religious  men ; 
but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  difference  is  under- 
stood only  by  the  latter.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  you 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  " !  so  great  is 
it  that  worldly  men  are  not  even  aware  of  their  own 
condition.  They  "  put  darkness  for  light  and  light 
for  darkness.**  But  no  such  blindness  bewilders  the 
Christian.  He  recognises  to  the  full  that  there  is 
something  anomalous  and  alien  to  the  visible  scope 
and  spirit  of  Time  in  the  inner  life  which  he  seeks  to 
live.  He  does  not  hide  from  himself  that  they  are,  in 
a  certain  sense,  antagonistic.  He  knows  that  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh  "  lust  against "  each  other.  Along 
with  a  vigorous  new  life,  the  germs  of  the  old  nature 
axe  still  rooted  in  his  heart — shooting  up  at  times  in 
anezpected  and  specious  forms — whilst  a  lai-ge  portion 
of  his  fellow-men  have  no  sympathy  with  his  hopes 
and  fears,  nor  he  with  theirs. 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
present  life,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  is  the  actual 
co-existence  of  conflict  and  peace,  weakness  and  power, 
blindness  and  illumination  ;  the  former  qualities  being 
our  portion  by  nature,  the  latter  by  grace. 

Such  are  the  seemingly  imfavourable  conditions 
under  which  alone  Time  offers  to  men  the  hopes  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Are  they  really  unfavourable 
conditions  ?  Is  Time  the  puny  but  deadly  enemy  of 
eternity  1  Is  mortal  life — not  the  handmaid — but  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  life  everlasting '( 

No.     God  forbid ! 

There  is  a  law  which  pervades  the  whole  moral 
creation.  It  is  this — that  if  a  man's  licart  be  truly 
and  honestly  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  all  things 
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work  togetliei"  for  good :  if  the  contrarj-,  then  theae 
very  same  couditioDs  "  work  together,"  facilitate, 
necessitate,  the  niin  and  punishment  of  the  sinner. 
We  admit  that  darkness,  ignorance,  pride  and  luat 
lu'e  the  natural  crop  of  the  sin-cursed  fields  of  Time. 
They  grow  spontaneously ;  we  may  gather  them  every- 
where by  armfuls.  And  so,  if  you  lo'dl,  Time  will 
help  you  heartily  to  destruction ;  and  crowds  of  people 
do  wDl  it,  and  persistently  reap  this  crop,  feed  upon 
it,  and  assimilate  it  easily  and  naturally.  It  is  pleasant 
to  their  eyes,  and  seems  to  them  good  foe  food.  But 
there  are  not  a  few  who  abhor  it ;  their  souls  sicken  at 
the  thought  and  sight  of  it.  It  is  to  them  an  object  of 
desire  only  in  moments  of  extreme  weakness  and 
proving.  Like  the  stones  in  the  wilderne-ss  of  our 
Lord's  temptation,  it  is  rather  an  ever-present  re- 
minder that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  The  sense  and  sight  of  evil  drive  them  to  the 
God  of  grace  and  holiness.  Walking  in  the  midst  of 
"  darkness  that  may  be  felt,"  they  themselves  are  the 
very  "  children  of  light  apd  of  the  day."  Having  carried 
aa  slaves  the  burden  of  sin,  they  exult  in  their  freedom. 
Still  in  the  self-same  world  in  which  they  wallowed 
and  suffered — remembering  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall — they  hold  in  their  hands  the  very  cup  of  sal- 
vation, made  a  thousand  times  more  delicious  by  the 
contrast.  Whilst  recognising  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  their  position — in  the  world,  but  not  q/"  the  world — 
they  do  not  ask  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  but  to  be  kept 
from  the  evil ;  and,  being  thus  kept,  they  witness  the 
wonderful  fact  that  evil  itself  ministers  to  their  good. 
We  dare  not  quite  say  that,  if  there  were  no  evil  in 
the  world,  there  cmdd  be  no  good  ;  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  unbelief,  faith  must  needs  die :  but  we  see  clearly 
that,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  life  of  fmth,  it  is  greatly 
strengthened  and  ennobled  by  its  uonfliet  with  doubt 
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iiiiil  difficulty.  How  watchful  and  tender,  how  humble 
and  Grod-reliaDt,  how  altogether  lovely,  is  holiness  in 
the  presence  of  sin  !  It  is  like  the  angel  Gabriel  con- 
tending with  the  Devil — "  Tlie  Lord  rebuke  thee  ! '' 

In  heaven,  we  may  conjecture,  there  will  be  no 
beauty  by  contrast  with  deformit}%  nor  magnanimity 
depending  upon  difficulty.  Happiness,  love,  and 
knowledge,  direct  and  proximate  emanations  from  the 
Deity,  will  be  reflected  by  angelic  natures  with  such 
power  and  splendour  as  to  need  no  background  of 
gloom  to  set  them  off  and  make  them  glorious. 
There,  contrast  will  be  that  of  splendour  with  splen- 
dour, not  of  light  with  darkness,  as  here.  It  is 
difficult  to  sec  how  the  graces  of  faith  and  patience 
and  self-denial,  faithfulness  under  temptation,  sub- 
mission in  affliction,  meekness  under  contradiction, 
and  many  other  qualities  which  so  greatly  adorn  the 
humanity  of  Christ  and  of  His  followers,  can  have  any 
place,  in  those  substantive  forms,  in  Heaven.  This 
life,  it  would  appear,  is  the  sphere  for  their  exercise. 
They  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  and  created 
for  Time,  and  Time  for  them.  Hereafter  we  shall 
not,  indeed,  lament  that  faith  is  exchanged  for  sight, 
danger  for  security,  labour  for  rest,  and  hope  for 
realisation ;  but,  if  there  be  any  celestial  equivalent 
for  regret,  methinks  it  will  be  that  we  did  not  more 
faithfully  and  diligently  use  this  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity of  Time  to  exemplify  and  enjoy  those  sweet  and 
rewardful  Christian  graces ;  and  yet  they  are  probably 
the  seeds  from  which,  when  they  themselves  have 
l>eriRhed,  shall  spring  a  crop  of  still  brighter  virtues — 
just  as  the  natural  body,  sown  in  dishonour,  is  raised 
in  glory,  "not  that  same  body,''  but  its  likeness  or 
equivalent,  spiritualised  and  sublimated.  There  are 
probably  millions  of  created  beings  who  have  never 
borne  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  but  are  not  even  they 
"all  ministering  spirits,*'  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
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those  poor  children  of  Adam,  who  axe,  nevertheless, 
heirs  of  salvation  ? 

Infinitely  beyond  the  value  of  worlds  is  the  favour 
of  the  Most  High  when  the  uses  of  Time — all  but  this 
last — are  at  an  end.  Here  is  something  to  measure, 
not  only  the  value  of  Time,  but  even  of  salvation,  by ; 
and  there  is  nothing  else,  beside  this  perishing  attribute 
of  Time,  by  which  it  can  be  so  estimated.  The  very 
vanity  of  this  great  and  beautiful  globe  (the  "  vanity 
of  vanities,"  because,  though  so  vast  and  wonderful,  it 
is  evanescent)  is  a  quality  of  inestimable  value.  More- 
over, upon  this  nothing,  everything  of  supreme  human 
interest  hangs  ;  upon  this  point  of  Time,  Eternity  itself 
is  balanced ;  and  so,  grand  as  Eternity  is,  although 
Heaven  is  indeed  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  we  put  a  huge  value  upon  this  little  dot  of 
Time.  It  is  so  small !  So  much  the  more  need  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  It  is  full  of  trouble  and  temptation!  Bless 
it  then,  prize  it  therefore.  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  you 
fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  that  the  trial  of 
your  faith  worketh  "  all  those  graces  of  Time ;  whilst 
"  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."  Eternity  needs  the  painful  lessons  of  Time : 
— this  furnace  of  human  life,  with  its  upward  flying 
sparks  of  trouble,  is  a  thing  for  which  proved  and 
purified  spirits  will  thank  God  for  ever. 

Shall  we  smart  and  shrink  from  the  evil,  and  not 
therefore  embrace  the  good  ?  Shall  the  life  we  have 
led, — feeding  swine  in  a  far  country, — shall  its  hunger 
and  misery  have  so  prostrated  and  debased  our  souls 
that  we  shall  not,  henceforth,  prize  the  plenty  of  our 
Father's  house  as  we  never  did  before  we  wandered  ? 
What  means  that  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  "just  persons" 
(those  ministering  spirits  who  were  ever  with  the  Lord, 
never  left  Him,  and  therefore)  who  need  no  repentance  1 
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Behold  the  unspeakably  glorious  ministry  of  Time, 
ever-contributing,  adding  to,  the  very  joy  of  Heaven  ! 

The  soul-proving,  quality  of  Time — ^its  office  to 
weigh  and  measure,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of 
our  lives,  which  is  also  to  be  the  measure  and  re- 
lative condition  of  our  immortal  states — is  certainly 
a  stimulating,  if  not  an  exhilarating,  thought.  He 
"will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,'' 
"  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong,"  are  words  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  away  upon  manly  spirits. 
Think  also  of  the  solemn  significance  of  the  parables 
of  the  Talents  and  (5f  the  Unfaithful  Steward; — how 
they  magnify  the  importance  and  value  of  Time. 
Again,  "  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  night 
Cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work."  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 

The  Old  Testament  reveals  nothing  at  all  clearly 
hut  Time.  The  faith  and  obedience  which  its  saints 
exhibit  are  based  principally,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
promises  and  expectations  which  related  to  this  life 
only.  To  them,  at  all  events.  Time  was  something 
more  than  a  shadow.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  a 
worldly  promise,  relating  not  even  to  themselves  but 
to  their  remote  posterity,  that  Abraham,  Isaac  aild 
Jacob  were  content  to  live  as  "pilgrims  and  stran- 
gers" in  the  lands  where  they  sojourned.  Now — ^in 
addition  to  this  same  time-serving  life  of  faith  which 
they  lived  not  in  substitution  of  it,  we  have  the 
stimulus  and  support  of  the  hope  of  immortality  : 
but  they  detract  nothing  from  the  dignity  and  impor- 
<^ce  of  Time  ;  faith  has  still  the  promise  of  this 
life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  as  a  man  taking  a  far 
journey,  who  left  his  house  and  gave  authority  to  his 
servants  and  to  every  man  his  work." 
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The  mderiuite  longiug  which  we  imagine  most  men 
feel  uot  to  waste  their  lives — to  do  some  sort  of  a 
life's  work  which  shall  be,  according  to  their  views  of 
the  subject,  worth  living  for — Is  doubtless  a  Divine 
impulse  of  great  practical  value. 

A  life's  work  is  a  comprehensive  phrase,  suggesting 
widely  diflPerent  spheres  of  action.  One  man's  line  of 
visible  duty  is  no  rule  for  another  ;  but  the  first  and 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  every  life's 
work — the  working  out  the  salvation  of  the  indivi- 
dual soul,  and  the  perfecting  of  Holiness — is  common 
toaU. 

Although  this  is  strictly  a  private  and  distinct  work, 
having  reference  only  to  the  attitude  of  the  soul  toward 
the  Divine  Being,  it  cannot  be  altogether  disassociated 
from  the  visible  and  relative  duties  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  largely  affected,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by 
the  actions  which  it  originates.  Those  actions,  being  no 
more  than  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  inner  life, 
are  rather  the  indications  of  the  work,  than  the  work 
itself. — "  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
that  the  outside  may  be  clean  also."  "Make  the 
tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good."  Our  anxiety  should 
not  be  so  much  as  to  what  visible  and  active  form  our 
life's  work  should  assume,  as  whether  our  own  souls 
are  right  in  the  Divine  sight.  If  they  are  so  :  if  our 
own  faith  and  hope  and  rejoicing  are  strong  ;  if  we  our- 
selves are  "continuing  instant  in  prayer,"  to  be  kept 
watchful  and  pure  ;  if  we  are  seeking  by  every  possible 
means  (and  chiefly  by  communion  with  the  I-ord 
through  His  own  Holy  Spirit),  to  be  enabled  to  use 
every  moment  of  time  in  the  manner  most  accordant 
with  His  will,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  His 
providence,  and  our  own  watchful  reference  to  His 
guidance,  has  placed  us  ; — the  tree  being  thus  made 
gootl,  we  need  not  fear  but  that  the  fruit  will  be  so  too. 
And  yet,  although  we  recognise  the  general  bearing  of 
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this  truth,  we  can  hardly  repress  an  anxiety  lest  we 
should  faU  in  the  more  active  service  of  our  lives. 
Feebleness  and  indecision  of  character;  a  want  of 
early  and  persistent  training  in  the  habit  of  compelling 
action  to  follow  hard  upon  conviction  ;  and,  lastly, 
conventional  usages  and  trammels,  may,  each  and  all, 
afford  good  grounds  for  .anxiety  in  this  respect.  For 
we  must  bear  in  miud  that  Time  is  not  only  the  mould 
in  which  souls  are  cast  for  Eternity,  it  is  also  a  grand 
and  sole  opportunity  to  serve  and  glorify  the  Creator, 
and  to  promote  certain  interests  of  our  own,  under 
conditions  nowhere  else  provided  ;  in  and  by  which. 
His  own  wisdom,  strength,  and  love  are  infinitely 
magnified. 

A  golden  opportunity  indeed  !  so  brief ;  so  splendid ! 
never, — ^never  to  be  repeated.  To  be  surpassed,  but 
not  matched  nor  repeated,  even  in  Heaven.  Else- 
where to  be  looked  back  upon  with  a  longing  so 
intense  and  so  hopeless  as  of  itself  to  constitute  Hell. 

And  after  all,  life  is  something  more  than  a  "  vale  of 
tears."  Are  there  not  times  for  laughing  as  well  as  for 
weeping ;  for  dancing  as  well  as  for  mourning ;  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  times  of  war  ?  Beside  barren 
mountains,  are  there  not  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  ?  This  "  wilderness  journey"  is  not  to  be  hurried 
or  shuffled  through,  "  as  best  we  may,''  just  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  the  *' better  country.''  It  is  a 
journey  of  infinite  importance  and  interest ;  every 
step  is  serious ;  every  moment  of  untold  value. 

Childhood,  although  inferior  in  a  sense  to  manhood, 
and  preparatory  to  it,  is  a  lovely  time,  having  its  own 
peculiar  joys,  exemptions,  and  privileges,  as  well  as  its 
heavy — ^though  swiftly-passing — troubles  :  and  is  not 
Time  the  childhood  of  souls  1  Here  they  receive  their 
education  —  a  process  largely  analogous   in  its  uses 

and  effp.r»t«  to  thnflft  wliip.li  iTitAl1ftr»tna.l   traiTiincy  pnnfArst 
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are  connected,  or  co-operative,  is  a  question,  the  drift 
of  which  would  be,  as  to  whether  the  cultivation  and 
acquirements  of  the  intellect  are  carried  with  us 
beyond  the  grave :  a  speculation  of  great  interest, 
truly,  but  impossible,  we  think,  of  any  satisfactory 
solution.  We  feel  a  natural  and  crediteble  desire  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  beauties  and  mysteries 
of  this  wonderful  earth,  whilst  we  are  upon  it  We  verj' 
properly  want  to  see — albeit  it  may  be,  "  through 
a  glass  darkly" — as  much  as  we  can  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  and  Divine  skill  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested 
in  His  works.  But  whether  merely  intellectual  know- 
ledge— literary  or  scientific — for  instance,  is  designed 
to  form  any  portion  of  our  \Jtimate  endowment  of 
eternal  felicity,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  We 
hold,  as  a  metaphysical  tenet,  that  the  mind,  or  in- 
tellectual faculty,  is  strictly  a  temporary  gift,  and  will 
liave  served  its  full  purpose  when  this  life  ends.  And 
yet,  besides  ministering  to  our  temporal  needs,  it  has  a 
necessary  and  important  pait  to  serve  with  reference 
to  the  8oul,  being  the  means  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  literal  portion  of  Divine  Truth^ — that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  life,  and  is 
addressed  to  our  finite  understandings.  And  here, 
as  incidental  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  can  we 
with  sufficient  delicacy  (whilst  appreciating  the 
Apostle's  "  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better)"  just  point  to  a  feeling — ^from 
which  we  can  scarcely  withhold  a  timid  sympathy. 
It  is  that  which  is  so  beautifully  suggested  by  the 
well-known  lines — 

"  For  who  to  dumb  foi^jetMaess  a  proj, 
This  pleoaiug  anxious  being  e'er  raeigned  ; 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
J^or  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  t " 

And,  again,  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  the  eighty-ninth 
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year  of  her  age.  After  professing  that  she  thought  of 
death  with  composure  and  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  she  says, — 

"  We  are  told  of  the  infinite  glories  of  that  state,  and  1 
believe  in  them,  although  they  are  incomprehensible  to  us  ; 
but,  as  I  do  comprehend,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  visible  world,  I  confess  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  leave  it.  I  shall  regret  the  sky,  the  sea,  with  all  the 
changes  of  their  beautiful  colouring ;  the  earth  with  its  ver- 
dure and  flowers ;  but  far  more  shall  I  grieve  to  leave  animals 
who  have  followed  our  steps  affectionately  for  years,  without 
fcaowing  for  certainty  their  ultimate  fate,  though  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  living  principle  is  never  extinguished." 

Peradventure  it  is  not  needful,  nor  desirable,  that 
this  sweet  and  fond  regret  should  be  altogether  rooted 
from  our  minds.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  foolish, 
nor  sinful  ? 

It  is  written  of  heavenly  states,  that  "  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory" — in  capacity, 
in  wisdom,  in  innate  and  reflected  splendour,  dignity 
and  station  ;  in  power,  love  and  service ;  perhaps  also 
in  degrees  of  holiness.  There  are  all  these  diflferences 
apparent  in  Christians  upon  the  earth,  even  amongst 
those  who  are  "  justified  by  faith."  We  do  not  doubt 
that  some  of  this  diiFerence  is  due  to  the  clear  right 
-and  power  of  the  "  potter  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor 
and  another  to  dishonor"  (to  different  degrees  of 
honor?).  But  as  high  attainment  in  any  of  these 
particulars  upon  earth  is  evidently  the  result  of  faith- 
M  and  diligent  co-operation  with  Divine  gifts  and 
grace,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  attain- 
ment will  mark,  at  all  events,  the  starting  point  of  the 
eternal  life  ; — in  other  words,  the  future  state  may  be 
entered  upon  precisely  at  the  point  of  actual  attain- 
ment reached  in  this  life — it  being  understood,  both 
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tiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Eedeemer,  through  faith,  is 
essential  and  sufficient.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees, — 
by  almost  imperceptible  stages  of  advancement  in 
the  intensity  of  our  convictions  upon  the  matter, — 
that  we  give  full  practical  effect  to  the  thought  that, 
by  the  way  in  which  we  spend  each  moment  of  our 
Time  here,  we  are  really  contributing  to  the  state  of 
feeling  and  attainment  (in  other  words,  of  happiness  V) 
in  which  we  shall  spend  Eternity.  Let  us  refer  again 
to  the  parable  of  the  Talents ; —  in  proportion  to  tlie 
industry  and  fidelity  with  which  they  were  "  occu- 
pied "  was  the  blessing  pronounced. 

Finally,  let  us  recognise  that  it  is  very  largely  the 
humanity  of  Christ  which  has  made  mortal  life  thus 
sublime.  What  are  those  wonderful  texts  which  assert 
that,  although  He  was  a  son,  yet  learned  He  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  suffered, — that  although  He 
was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  arc,  He  pjissed 
through  life  without  a  stain  of  sin  !  Thus  He  hallowed 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh — thus  He  displayed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  life  : — His  Divine  life,  bequeathed 
to  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh,  makes  "  all 
things  possible  to  him  that  believeth,"  His  human 
sympathy  and  love  illumine  the  ages,  and  make  bright 
the  track  of  His  holy  feet  from  the  quiet  filial  subjec- 
tion of  Nazareth  to  the  triumphant  self-sacrifice  of 
Calvary ;  all  the  way  from  the  green  bowers  of  Eden, 
to  the  feet  of  the  Angel  who,  standing  upon  sea  and 
land,  shall  blow  the  final  tnunpet-blast  of  Time  I 
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ANNE,  VISCOUNTESS  CONWAY. 

Among  the  "  honourable  women  not  a  few  "  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  that  of  Lady  Conway,  as  possessing 
some  distinctive  features  of  interest,  is  here  selected 
for  brief  notice. 

This  learned  and  pious  lady  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  for  scholarly  attainments  and  talent. 
Her  father,  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  was  a  man  endowed 
with  large  mental  power  and  administrative  ability. 
He  was  Kecorder  of  the  City  of  London,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Her  two  brothers  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  respective  professions  of  law  and 
medicine.  Sir  John  Finch,  the  younger  brother,  was 
one  of  tbe^  most  learned  medical  practitioners  of  his 
time ;  and,  in  addition  to  high  scientific  attainments, 
was  renowned  for  his  moderation  and  great  diplomatic 
skill  during  a  period  of  much  political  and  religious 
unrest 

Heneage  Finch,  the  elder  brother,  who  adopted  the 
legal  profession,  rose  to  the  highest  dignities,  having 
been  made  Solicitor-General  in  1660,  and  Attorney- 
General  1667.  He  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
as  Lord  Keeper  1673,  and  in  1676  became  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  this  office  he  was  honourably  known 
as  the  "  Father  of  Equity."  That  he  was  a  man  of 
independent  opinion,  and  a  staunch  administrator  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  is  frequently  evidenced  in  his 
career ;  one  instance  may  be  here  cited  ; — his  contest 
with  Charles  XL,  when  the  king  had  overstepped  pre- 
rogative in  the  matter  of  the  Earl  of  Danby's  pardon. 
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That  he  was  somewhat  intolerant  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious liberty  may  be  seen  in  the  mention  made  of 
him,  when  Lord  Keeper,  by  some  of  our  early  Friends. 
William  Penn,  writing  to  George  Fox,  imprisoned  in 
Worcester  jail,  says  : — "  A  lord,  ii  man  of  noble  mind, 
prevailed  with  the  King  for  a  pardon,  but  that  we 
rejected ;  when  he  pressed  for  a  more  noble  release, 
that  better  answei-ed  Truth.  He  prevailed,  and  got 
the  King's  hand  to  a  release  ;  it  sticks  with  the  Keeper, 
and  we  use  what  interest  wc  can  :  the  King  is  angry 
with  him,  and  jtromised  very  largely  and  lovingly,  so 
that  if  we  have  been  deceived  thou  secst  the  grounds 
of  it." — (See  Barclay's  Letters  of  Early  Friends.)'^' 

Educated  with  her  brothers,  Anne  Finch  became 
scarcely  less  eminent  for  scholarly  attainments  than 
they.  Besides  the  ordinary  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  sex,  her  studies  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  introduced  her  to  a  host  of  authors,  many  of 
them  now  only  known  to  men  of  antiquarian  taste  and 
research.  She  read  ^vith  much  appreciation  the  works 
of  Plotinus  and  Plato,  and  studied  the  most  abstruse 
treatises  of  theosophy  and  mysticism.  Of  this  "  in- 
comparable lady,"  as  her  erudite  friend  Dr.  Henry 
Jlore  was  accustomed  to  call  her,  it  is  recorded  that 
her  understanding  was  singularly  quick  and  apprehen- 
sive, her  judgment  sound  and  solid,  and  her  sagacity 

*  In  the  Cliapter-housc  of  St.  Paul's  there  is  a  i\iriou»  old  record 
in  which  the  nuioB  of  ChEuicellnr  Fiiich  iKJcwrs :  it  relattis  to  money 
eoiitributi'd  for  thy  decoration  luid  cumplftiim  of  thit  eathetbal, 
uoniHiiuont,  iHTliii]n<,  on  the  fp-eat  tiiv.  On  the  tirst  pige  appcon 
the  nuto^rniph  ]miiiiiHH  of  Charles  II.  f"r  oni.'  thoummd  pounds  a- 
jenr,  follim-eil  by  that  at  .Ijuiiei',  l>uko  of  Yurk,  for  two  hundred 
pouuihi  a-yoiir;  on  Hiicccedin^  tw^n-f  nre  eiuiilar  promises  of  sums 
lanf^inK  I'li'ni  ,t20  to  .£100,  Ix-nrinn  tin;  sigiiaturt'M  of  leading  men 
of  that  period,  iuthidin^  tho  Loiil  Chtineellor  Fincli,  Enrls  of 
Auglesea,  WiiKcster,  Bath,  Danby,  Xortliainpt^iu,  Kesex,  &c. ; 
Ssncroft,  Archhishop  of  Canterhurj' ;  tlio  Bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, Ac.  The  names  of  King  Charles  and  his  brother  the  Dolce 
of  York  K'ar  datt  reei>cctively  March  and  July,  1678. 
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aud  prudence  iu  aflfairs  of  moment  were  such  as 
astonished  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  consult  with 
her.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  great  natural  endow- 
ments she  became  mistress  of  the  highest  theories, 
whether  of  philosophy  or  religion,  having  the  greatest 
faciUty  for  physical,  metaphysical,  and  mathematical 
speculations,  and  was  qualified  to  search  into  and 
judiciously  sift  the  most  abstruse  writers  of  theology. 
She  never  in  company  made  any  display  of  her 
superior  abilities  or  acquirements ;  neither  did  it 
appear  that  she  indulged  in  these  studies  out  of  any 
vanity  of  mind  or  vain  curiosity  ;  such  pursuits  appear- 
ing to  be  as  the  genuine  food  of  her  fine  comprehensive 
g^ius,  notwithstanding  the  distressing  impediment  of 
afflictive  pain  under  which  she  laboured  from  her 
youth." 

With  all  this  devotion  to  study,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  in  that  most  important  step,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  life-companion,  her  choice  would  have  fallen 
on  some  learned  pundit  with  whom  she  might  walk 
hand-in-hand  through  the  august  realms  of  literature 
aad  science.  Not  so,  however ; — after  many  suitors 
foT  her  hand,  her  choice  fell  on  Edward,  Viscount 
Conway,  who  was  declared  by  a  witty  contemporary 
to  be  **  a  noble  with  a  very  full  purse  and  a  very  empty 
head."  This  mental  appraisement  appears  somewhat 
questionable  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Conway 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  having  succeeded 
Lord  Sunderland  when  that  nobleman  voted  for  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion.    (Duke  of  York,  1681.) 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Conway  settled  down  to  a  calm  and  happy  do- 
mestic life,  at  Ragley  Castle,  in  Warwickshire,  whither 
they  retired  immediately  after  their  marriage, — he, 
devoted  to  country  nursnits  and  his  duties  as  a  landloH 
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compositioi),  aud  in  coi-respondence  with  aome  of  the 
literati  of  that  period. 

The  one  sore  trouble  uf  liei-  life  seems  to  have  been 
the  Buffering  from  acute  pains  in  the  head — an  almost 
unceasing  agony,  from  which  she  was  only  to  be  re- 
leased by  death  ;  that  this  was  increased  by  mental 
overwork  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe.  When  we 
see  hei'  plodding  with  grave,  solemn  footfall  through 
strange  literarj'  pastures  iu  her  insatiable  craving  for 
knowledge,  plunging  her  subtle  imagination  into  the 
deep  abysses  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  sharpening 
her  intellect  on  subjects  that  overpass  the  limits  of 
ordinary  minds,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  bodily 
organs  gave  way  Ijefore  the  strain  of  a  mind  at  once 
so  active  aud  so  vigorous. 

This  affliction  is  probably  alluded  to  by  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Conway : — 

"  Utu^B  FiiiEK!>, — As  I  was  lately  retii-ed  iu  spirit  and 
waitiug  upon  the  Loiii,  having  a  sense  of  tby  long,  sore,  and 
deep  atHiction  and  distress,  there  ai'oae  a  >:>cripture  in  my 
heart  to  lay  before  thee,  viz.,  Hebrews  xii.  5,  6,  7,  which  I 
entreat  thee  to  consider.  .  .  .  Look  not  at  thy  pains  as 
son'ow,  how  great  soever  they  be ; — look  fimn  them,  and 
b(i/o?ul  theiii,  to  the  Deliverer,  wliose  tender  spirit  is  able  to 
do  thee  good  by  tlieni.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  may  lead  thee  day 
by  day,  and  keep  tliy  mind  stayed  lipou  Him  in  whataoever 
befalls  thee ;  that  thy  behef  iu  His  love,  and  Lopefid  trust  in 
His  mei-cy,  when  tlion  art  at  the  lowest  ebb,  may  keep  thy 
head  above  the  billows,"  &c. 

Many  were  the  remedies  suggested  by  her  own 
private  physician,  the  renowned  Van  Heimont,  "  famed 
for  his  skill  in  chemistry  and  chirurgery,"  and  by 
others  to  whom  she  applied  for  aid  from  her  relentless 
pain.  Unce  she  visited  France  "  that  her  cranium 
might  be  opened  and  Iier  pain  let  out ;"  but  the  French 
physicians  declined  the  hazardous  experiment^  though 
"  they   ventured   to   make  incisions  in  the  jogular 
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arteries,"'  but  all  in  vain.  Her  malady,  which  had 
baffled  the  utmost  skill  of  the  faculty,  was  then  taken 
in  hand  by  some  of  the  empirical  professors  who 
flourished  at  that  period,  with  no  better  success. 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  or  Greatorex,  the  famous  Irish 
quack  who  pretended  to  the  power  of  charming 
a¥ay  diseases  "by  slroaking,"  brought  the  mystery 
of  his  marvellous  touch  to  bear  on  her  poor  head  in 
vain! 

Her  learned  preceptor  and  friend.  Dr.  Henry  More, 
encouraged  her  to  hope  that  "  the  supreme  health  of 
the  soul  would  in  due  time  recover  the  bodily  organs  ; 
and  that  blessed  ease  and  comfort  would  then  be  her 
portion."  Simple  words  that  seem  fraught  with  a 
prophetic  meaning !  The  excellently-wrought  fabric 
of  the  soul  did,  indeed,  in  a  measure,  triumph  over 
bodily  suftering,  though  the  noble  miracle  of  healing 
was  not  to  have  its  full  consummation  here.  That 
glorious  consummation  awaited  the  hour  of  illimitable 
satisfaction,  when  the  soul  that  has  long  cried  for  Thy 
helping  presence,  Oh,  Thou  Physician  of  value,  shall 
at  length  "  awake  with  Thy  likeness  !" 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  sorrowfully  remarks  :  "  My 
devotions  are  infinitely  hindered  by  my  pains,  and  my 
very  faculties,  which  should  be  applyed  to  Patience 
and  Resignation,  are  swept  away  by  their  violence  as 
with  a  tumultuous  storm."  8he  adds,  that  some  days 
a^o  she  had  hoped  for  release,  "  but  now  it  seemeth 
likely  that  I  shall  yet  for  awhile  linger  on  in  my 
living  tomb !" 

lu  auotlier  letter  she  says  "  From  the  redoubling 
of  my  paroxysms  I  might  fancy  release  from  my 
weighty  sufferings  at  hand — but  life  and  death  are  in 
the  hand  of  the  All-wise,  and  whatsoever  He  decrees 
for  me  I  desire  willingly  to  give  myself  up  to.  He 
knows  what  measure  of  affliction  ia  needful  fm-  mn  " 
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that  lier  attention  could  still  be  given  at  intervals 
to  the  most  abstruse  studies — her  mind  the  channel 
of  ceaseless  currents  of  speculative  thought.  She 
kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  her 
friend  Dr.  More,  who,  if  we  judge  by  the  questions 
she  put  to  him,  must  often  have  been  puzzled  in 
following  her  through  the  quaint  and  curious  trains  of 
inquiry  in  which  her  soul  delighted.  From  the 
cloistered  recesses  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  Dr.  More  usually  abode,  his  grave  philosophic 
and  theological  epistles  passed  back  in  reply  to  those 
of  his  patrician  friend,  who  is  said  fii'st  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  and  groundwork  of  his 
"  Conjectura  cabalistica,"  with  some  other  of  his 
writings.  Some  of  these  were  penned  during  his 
visits  to  Ragley  Castle  ;  and  here,  also,  many  solemn 
conferences  were  held  on  theological  subjects,  their 
opinions  being  for  a  considerable  period  in  most 
harmonious  accord. 

But  a  time  at  length  arrived  when  her  soul  was  im- 
pressed with  an  ever-deepening  sense  of  the  solemnity 
and  spirituality  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  she  spent 
an  increasing  portion  of  her  time  in  devotional  retire- 
ment, in  converse  with  a  world  unseen.  In  these 
hours  of  meditation  and  prayer,  a  new  and  more 
excellent  way,  far  removed  from  all  the  forma  of 
traditional  usage,  opened  before  her ;  and  she  formed 
opinions  on  religious  subjects  which  her  clerical  friend 
held  to  be  "dangerous  in  their  I)eginnings  and  false 
in  their  conclusions."  It  was,  indeed,  a  sore  trial  to 
him  to  see  hie  dear  and  talented  friend  "falling  away 
from  the  national  faith,  and  drifting  towards  the  views 
and  tenets  of  a  few  small  and  despised  sectaries." 

After  some  hesitation  and  much  conflict  of  mind. 
Lady 'Conway,  who  had  held  frequent  and  earnest 
converse  with  the  Peningtons,  George  Fox,  aod  other 
Friends,  on  various  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
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practice,  became  at  length  convinced  that  the  views 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends  were  in  "  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,"  and  she  united 
herself  in  religious  fellowship  with  them. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  at  her  secession  from  what 
he  considered  the  true  faith,  Dr.  More,  when  informed 
that  she  had  '"'gone  over  to  the  Quakers,"  w^as  so  over- 
come with  emotion  that  he  burst  into  tears.  He  employed 
his  pen  on  several  controversial  tracts  in  opposition 
to  what  he  termed  "the  crooked  and  perverse  teachings 
of  Quakerism  "  ;  but  this  was  labour  lost,  so  far  as  the 
new  convert  was  concerned,  as  she  steadfastly  adhered 
to  those  principles  in  which  she  had  "found  great 
peace."  Strangely  enough,  Dr.  More  attributes  '*  her 
change  to  her  increasing  love  of  quietness  I "  That 
this  element  of  calm  was  not  indifferent  to  her  may 
be  inferred  from  one  of  her  letters,  in  which  she  says, 
"  The  weight  of  mine  affliction  lyeth  at  times  so  heavy 
upon  me  that  'tis  incredible  how  little  I  can  endure 
persons  in  my  chamber,  but  I  find  my  Quaker  servants 
so  quiet,  still,  and  serious  that  their  company  is  accept- 
able unto  me." 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  time  Lady  Conway  lirst 
began  to  receive  the  views  held  by  our  religious 
Society.  George  Fox,  in  his  Journal,  1677,  or  there- 
about, thus  makes  mention  of  her  : — "  I  had  meetings 
at  Pershore  and  Evesham  ;  then  struck  to  Ragley,  in 
Warwickshire,  to  visit  the  Lady  Conway,  who  I  under- 
stood was  very  desirous  to  see  me,  and  whom  I  found 
veiy  tender  imd  loving,  and  ready  to  detain  me  longer 
than  I  had  freedom  to  stay." 

In  a  manuscript  respecting  Robert  IJarclay,  the 
Apologist,  it  is  mentioned  that  tJie  meeting-house 
belonging  to  Friends  at  Aberdeen  was  **  mostly  bought 
with  his  own  money  and  some,  l)y  his  means  obtained, 
from  the  Countess  of  Conway,  one  of  the  same  per- 
suasion in  England." 
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Her  physician,  Baron  Van  Helmont,  who,  for  many 
years  resided  chiefly  in  her  family,  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  very  frequent  attender  of  Friends'  meet- 
ings." 

Writing  to  Dr.  More,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  letters. 
Lady  Conway  says,  "Yonr  conversation  with  them 
{the  Friends)  at  London  might  have  been  as  you 
express  it,  '  charitably  intended,  like  to  a  physician 
frequenting  his  patients  for  the  increase  of  their 
health,' — but  I  must  avow  that  mij  converse  with 
them  is  to  receive  health  and  refreshment /com  them." 
Near  the  end  of  the  same  letter  she  adds,  "  I  pray 
God  give  us  individually  a  very  clear  discerning 
between  enthusiasm  and  true  inspiration,  that  we  be 
not  imposed  upon  to  believe  a  lie.  The  difference  of 
opinion  on  tliis  point  among  the  learned  and  expe- 
rienced occasions  perplexity  in  minds  less  exercised 
and  so  not  well-fitted  for  judging." 

How  her  protracted  sufferings  were  home  may  be 
gathered  from  contemporaneous  testimony :  "  She 
bore  her  pains  and  infirmities  with  pious  meek- 
ness and  submisaiveuess ;  and  those  who  knew  lier 
best,  regarded  her  with  a  pure  unalterable  esteem 
and  love,  which  even  death  itself  could  not  ex- 
tinguish." 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  poor  robe  of 
mortahty  was  to  be  laid  down,  and  the  new  raiment, — 
the  fine  linen  pure  and  white,- — put  on  in  its  stead ! 
Her  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  soiTOwing  friends — 
among  them  was  Dr.  More,  who  had  so  grieved  over 
her  defection.  "All  present  were  greatly  edified  and 
instructed  by  her  dying  testimony — by  her  living 
faith  and  hope,  her  patient  endurance  and  resignation 
to  all  her  Heavenly  Father's  will." 

That  the  friendship  of  Dr.  More  and  Lady  Conway 
had  only  been  disturbed,  not  extinguished,  by  po- 
lemical differences,  is  manifested  by  his  pr^eace  at 
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her  deathbed^  and  by  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  of  £400.  She  died  at  Kagley,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  Ragland  Castle,  February  23, 1678. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  Lord  Conway  was  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  held  a  Government  appointment.  Her 
body  was  embalmed  by  Van  Helmont,  and  a  glass 
placed  over  her  face  in  the  coffin  that  her  lord  might 
see  her  before  her  interment. 

From  the  subjects  that  engaged  her  pen,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Lady  Conway  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  of  the  age  she  lived  in,  though  her 
writings  never  attained  that  publicity  which  the 
printing-press  alone  can  give.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  her  friend  Dr.  More  intended  to  publish  her 
writings,  as  he  wrote  the  Preface  ;  but  there,  probably 
from  some  hindrance  of  sickness  or  other  cause,  his 
work  stopped.  Some  years  after  her  death  a  collection 
of  philosophical  treatises  was  published  in  Latin,  at 
Amsterdam.  The  first  is  a  translation  from  English 
into  Latin  of  a  work  "  by  a  certain  English  Countess 
learned  beyond  her  sex."  The  Countess  here  referred 
to  was  Lady  Conway.  The  following  is  a  translation 
from  the  title-page : — "  The  principles  of  the  most 
Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy  concerning  God, 
Christ,  and  the  Creatures  :  viz.,  of  Spirit  and  Matter 
in  general ;  whereby  may  be  resolved  all  those  Prob- 
lems or  DiflScultics  which  neither  by  the  Schools,  nor 
by  common  Modern  Philosophy,  nor  by  the  Cartesian, 
Hobbesian,  or  Spinosian,  could  be  discussed.  With 
annotations  taken  from  the  Ancient  Philosophy  of  the 
Hebrews,"  &c. 

With  all  her  curious  stores  of  learning.  Lady  Con- 
way was  "  simple  and  unostentatious  in  the  showing 
of  it,  and  would  sometimes  obsers^e  that  even  Igno- 
ranee  was  better  than  Pride."  Personally,  she  is 
described  as  "of  a  sweet  and  gracious  mien,  witli 
manners    courteous    and    dignified,   as  became  her 
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position,"  and  with  a  voice  set  to  a  most  gentle  and 
excellent  pitch  of  sweetness. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  fact 
connected  with  Lady  Conway's  papers  and  memo- 
randa. The  interesting  account  of  William  Penn's 
Travels  on  the  Continent  in  1677  was  not  originally 
intended  for  publication,  but  was  written  by  him  for 
circulation  among  his  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
Among  others,  a  copy  was  either  given  or  lent  to  the 
Countess  of  Conway,  probably  by  Maria  Pennington, 
or  her  daughter,  Gulielma,  and  many  years  after 
its  circulation  in  manuscript,  this  memorial  of  Gospel 
labour  was  found  among  the  deceased  Countess's  papers 
by  a  gentleman,  who  then  applied  to  William  Penn 
for  leave  to  publish  it,  to  which  he  consented.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  Barclay  series. 

Two  letters  from  Isaac  Pennington  to  Lady  Conway 
may  close  this  notice.  One  of  them  beara  date  1 7th 
of  Third  Month,  1677  :— 

"  Dexr  Friend, — I  Iiave  lieard  of  thy  love  to  the  Truth, 
and  of  thy  great  attlictiona  outwardly  ;  both  which  occasion 
breathings  to  the  Father  of  my  life  for  thee,  that  thy  lieart 
may  be  joined  to  the  Tnith,  and  that  thou  luayest  reap  the 
sweet  comfort,  support,  and  satisfaction  which  God  daily 
ministers  to  His  gathered  and  preserved  ones.  The  Lord 
God  be  thy  Teacher — point  thy  soul  to  the  pure  seed  of  the 
kingdom,  and  open  it  in  thee — then  may  thy  soul  dwell  with 
its  Beloved  in  fulness  of  joy,  life,  and  peace,  for  evermore. 
This  is  from  thy  soul's  true  friend  and  well-wisher. — I.  P." 

The  one  which  follows  has  no  date  : — 

"  In  tender  love,  and  in  a  sense  of  thy  sore  atHictions  and 
exercises,  I  do  most  dearly  Balut«  thee,  desiring  that  the  work 
of  the  Lord  in  thy  heart  may  not  be  interrupted  by  any  de- 
vices of  the  enemy,  hut  that  it  may  go  on  and  prosper. 
Though  sorrows  and  faintuess  of  heart  ever  so  much  increase, 
yet  if  thy  faith  increase  also,  it  will  bear  thee  up  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Fain  would  I  have  it  go  well  with  thee,  that 
thou  mightest  not  want  the  Reprover  in  what  needs  to  be 
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reproved,  nor  the  Comforter  in  any  respect  wherein  thy  soul 
seeka  comfort,  uor  the  Holy  Counsellor  and  Adviser  in  any 
strait  or  difficulty  which  thy  wise  and  tender  God  and  Father 
permits  to  befall.  The  desire  of  my  soul  is  that  thy  afdictions, 
which  though  grievous  are  but  momentary,  may  fit  thee  for 
and  work  out  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  for  thy  soul  to  inherit 
for  ever. 
"  I  remain  a  sympathiser  with  thee  in  thy  sufferings. 

"I.  P." 

Sakah  H.  Steevens. 
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The  present  state  of  the  Cliurches,  and  of  our  own, 
which  ia  the  present  subject,  seems  to  be  that  of  un- 
rest. Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever,  on  the 
surface,  may  look  like  a  troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest, 
the  troubling  of  the  waters  may  come  of  good  rather 
than  ill,  and  may  cast  up  much  better  things  than 
mire  and  dirt.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  see,  aa 
some  may  do,  that  there  is  anything  so  angelic  in  this 
"  troubling  of  the  waters,"  that  we  can  expect  from 
it  tlie  making  whole  of  every  ecclesiastical  disease 
that  is  cast  into  the  pool.  Still,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  movement  is,  at  least,  a  sign  of  vitality,  and  that 
change  may  be  improvement ;  while  it  becomes  us  to 
guai-d  against  the  unrest  that  is  not  progress,  and  that 
unsettles  rather  than  establishes. 

Among  the  complaints,  partly  due  to  this  unrest, 
may  be  noticed  the  frequent  charge  that  we  arc  no 
longer  an  aggressive  body.  But,  on  the  threshold  of 
tliis  subject,  may  we  not  be  met  by  the  inquiry 
whether  we  were,  ever,  an  "aggressive  body?"  .The 
restraints  upon  individual  liberty  of  action  that  com- 
pacted into  a  body,  under  the  bonds  of  discipline,  were 
so  unfavourable  to  lion-hearted  exploits,  such  as  those 
of  the  first  pioneers,  that  one  is  not  quite  sure  that  the 
power  of  those  exploits  for  "action  upon  the  world" 
survived  the  era  of  the  first  Friends  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  complete  establishment  of  a  system  of  Church 
order. 

Organisation  enfeebles  "aggression."  In  allapag 
polemic  heat  imder  the  peaceful  sway  of  a  wise  disci- 
pline,   organisation,    while    discouraging    aggresBiTe 
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onslaughts,  favours  rather  the  teaching  by  example  in 
the  steadfast  maintenance  of  principle  and  testimony, 
on  the  part  of  a  people  who  are  as  the  ^*  quiet  in  the 
land/'  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  to  one's  true  satisfaction, 
the  line  of  march  and  action  in  "  aggression "  of  our 
organised  body.  "  Aggression  "  must  have  a  soul  in  it, 
alan  to  the  heart  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle ;  it  is  indi- 
vidual. Discipline  tames,  or  restrains,  and  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  lions  and  eagles  of  "  aggression." 

There  are  plenty  of  means  for  "  the  advancement 
and  spreading  of  the  truth"  without  "aggression." 
The  chief,  in  life  and  conversation,  as  already  hinted  ; 
oral  teaching,  and  the  impressive  teaching  of  such 
brief  biographies  as  exemplify  the  interlacing  of  prin- 
ciple and  practice  ;  the  tiaking  also  of  such  part  in  all 
efforts  for  the  public  morals  and  material  welfare,  as 
may  evidence  good  citizenship,  and  engage,  for  the 
re%ion  of  such  good  citizens,  both  notice  and  respect. 

Complaints  have  been  alluded  to;  and  certainly 
there  are  among  them  such  as  are  not  merely  the 
casting  up  of  unrest,  but  rather  the  outcome  of  a  dis- 
satisfaction but  too  well  founded.  Of  this  description 
it  is  evident  that  "  Birthright  Membership  "  muat  be 
considered ;  but  while  its  disadvantages  may  not  be 
denied,  it  may  be  suggested  that  those  of  the  change, 
which  some  desire,  might  be  even  greater ;  without 
insisting  on  some  advantages  attached  to  the  present 
and  long-continued  practice.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  membership  would  be  conferred  without  some 
testing  on  the  point  of  conversion.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  retain,  by  the  present  plan,  our  young  people 
under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  virtue 
of  their  birthright  privilege ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  a  Christian  Church  to  admit,  on  their  own 
appUcation,  the  unconverted.    Thus,  a  test  of  conver- 
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They  know  that  precious  visitation  may  be  secretly 
working,  as  the  leaven  that  was  hidden  in  the  meal, 
without,  as  yet,  bringing  up  even  to  the  experience, 
far  less  to  the  confession,  of  conversion.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  however  professions  of  conver- 
sion may  be  called  for  among  others,  there  is,  in  the 
sense  of  experienced  Friends,  and  in  their  whole  turn 
and  tone  of  mind,  a  thorough  recoil  from  approaching 
any  (the  young  especially)  after  this  sort,  and  subjecting 
their  early  religious  feeling  to  any  test  of  examination 
or  inquiry.  Enough  to  watch  for  the  uprising  of  the 
plant  of  heavenly  birth,  and,  when  it  appears,  to  guard 
it  in  silence  and  in  prayer.  The  opposite  course,  of 
intrusion  and  of  testing,  might  be  too  much  like  the 
process  of  searching  into  the  growth  by  disturbing  the 
root  itself. 

The  complaint  in  relation  to  Ministers  and  Elders 
and  their  Meetings,  as  to  the  mode  of  acknowledging 
and  appointing  the  former,  and  of  constituting  the 
latter,  is  not  without  reason.'  But,  practically,  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  see  the  defects  of  the  present 
arrangement  than  to  indicate  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
If  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  endorse  the  proposal  of 
the  Conference,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  meetings 
in  question  would  be  removed.  And  these  meetings 
are  too  valuable,  in  various  respects,  to  be  given  up. 
But  they  must  have  a  nucleus,  and  unless  Ministers 
are  in  some  way  recognised  as  a  class,  it  might  be  ditti- 
cult  to  find  it.  Possibly,  upon  the  whole,  no  better 
mode  of  recognising  gifta  in  the  ministry  than  that 
now  practised  is  within  reach.  Probably  also,  it  may 
'  be  safer  to  rely  on  the  faithfulness  of  Friends  and 
MontWy  Meetings  as  to  cases  of  Ministers  becoming 
no  longer  acceptable,  than  by  rule  of  the  Church  at 
all  to  thwart  a  Scripture  language  that  viay  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject  "  !me  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance." — ^Bom.  ii.  29. 
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Whatever  name  those  who  join  Ministers  in  the 
meetings  may  bear,  whether  of  Elders  or  Overseers, 
and  whether  the  meetings  be  called  "  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,"  or  "of  Ministers  and  Overseers,*'  or  "of 
Ministers,  Elders  and  Overseers,''  it  scarcely  appears 
that,  under  a  virtual  consolidation  of  the  offices  of 
Overseer  and  Elder,  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to 
some  method  of  bringing  an  appointment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  under  its  review  would  have  place. 
Indeed,  it  has  appeared  more  clearly,  the  more  these 
things  have  been  in  question,  that  there  is  a  material 
distinction  between,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  action, 
the  appointment  to  offices  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  gift  in  the  ministry. 

It  has  been  matter  of  some  complaint  that  no  official 
or  reliable  Reporting  obtains  in  our  Yearly  and  Con- 
ference Meetings.  DiflFerent  suggestions  in  this  behalf 
tave  been  made ;  while,  to  some  of  us,  the  exertions 
in  this  way  of  our  periodicals  have  appeared  successful 
and  sufficient.  The  consideration  that  these  exertions 
luust  have  involved  considerable  strain  upon  the 
agents,  in  their  unauthorised,  and  therefore  unfacili- 
tated  action,  has  been  the  chief  drawback  to  satisfaction 
with  their  efforts ;  and,  if  this  were  removed,  nothinj 
Diore  would  seem  required :  for  everything  that  wouL 
tend  to  secularise  our  Church  Meetings  cannot  be  too 
carefully  excluded.  Somewhat  of  the  usual  demon- 
strations in  public  meetings  would  be  likely  to  go 
along  with  reporting  for  the  public,  than  which 
nothing  hardly  could  more  damage  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  our  meetings,  nor  more  close  up  the  way  for 
taking  part  in  them  of  those  whose  communications 
^ould  most  benefit  and  help  the  Church. 

The  complaint  of  a  want,  even  in  meetings  for 
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lately  in  the  Friend  and  British  Friend  of  Second 
Month,  1874);  so  that  repetition  on  that  subject, 
important  as  it  is,  must  now  be  avoided. 

The  alleged  want,  it  may,  however,  be  hinted,  can- 
not (as  it  still  appears  to  the  writer)  be  met  by  any 
rearrangement  of  the  service  of  meetings  for  worship 
without  infringement  upon  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  Friends.  But  there  may  be  a  want  amongst 
ua,  in  the  way  of  religious  teadiing  and  Scriptural 
instruction,  which  might  be  met  by  Society  recog- 
nition and  sanction  of  such  teaching  and  instruction 
in  special  meetings  for  the  purpose.  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meetings  will,  it  is  quite  likely,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  very  generally  find  a  concern 
on  this  point,  and  by  every  means  make  way  for  the 
exercise  of  qualification  in  this  direction.  There  seems 
an  analogy  oetween  such  religious  teaching  and  that 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Levite ;  and  surely  the  Church 
should  occupy  the  same  position  toward  it  as  did 
Hezekiah,  who  "  spake  comfortably  unto  all  the 
Levites  that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord." 
— 2  Chron.  xxx.  22. 

William  Ball. 
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"  But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone, 
An  arcliitect  requires  alone, 
To  finish  a  fine  building ; 
The  Palace  were  but  half  complete, 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 
The  carving  and  the  gilding." 

Cowfer's  "Friendship." 

Ik  this  world  of  strange  contradictions — ^where  the 
^nn  and  the  sunshine  are  often  intermingled — where 
*^e  sweetest  rose  pierces  us  with  a  thorn,  and  the  finest 
S^ld  is  mixed  with  alloy — to  every  virtue  there  seems 
^  be  a  corresponding  snare;  and  perhaps  there  lies 
^ot  the  least  in  that  very  important  point,  the  inter- 
^'^^ixge  of  the  amenities  of  daily  life. 

That  Friends,  as  a  body,  have  habitually  sought  to 
*^oi^  Scylla  and  have  almost  swerved  into  Charybdis, 
^^  do  not .  attempt  to  deny ;  but  may  we  be  allowed 
^  ^^press  the  wish  that,  in  shunning  Charybdis  in  the 
i^tute,  Scylla  may  not  again  endanger  the  straight- 
^^^^ard  course  of  our  little  barque.  Whether  good 
^^^Uiers  should  ever  be  ** studied"  is  an  open  question. 
^*Udied  manners  are  seldom  pleasing ;  but  that  good 
^^^ners  should  be  cultivated,  both  by  precept  and 
^^^^iiple,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
.  In  speaking  of  the  New  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  an 
'^^erican  paper  remarks  that  "  the  cordial  greetings 
^*  the  breaking-up  were  pleasing  to  an  outsider.  The 
^^dent  sincerity,  and,  with  a  certain  amount  of  man- 
^^I'ism,  an  absence  of  everything  that  seemed   like 

^yt>opriav  nv  osmt.  W5ifl   Vftrv  crratifvin cr  :  and   all   the 
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placid  and  unostentatious  people."  Surely  worthy 
George  Fox,  who  "was  courteous  beyond  all  forms  of 
breeding,"  would  have  rejoiced  at  this  description ; 
for  in  this  matter  he  strove  to  lead  others  also.  He 
exhorted  the  Friends  who  were  suffering  at  Leicester 
"  to  be  kind  and  courteous  one  toward  another  and  to 
their  persecutors."  To  those  who  were  captives  in 
Algeria  he  wrote,  "And  now,  dear  Friends,  my  desires 
are,  and  the  desires  of  Friends  here,  tliat  you  may  all 
walk  soberly,  modestly,  and  civilly,  and  lovingly,  and 
gently,  and  tenderly,  to  all  your  patroons  (masters) 
and  to  all  people  ...  so  that  you  may  show  forth  the 
&uits  of  the  Spirit  and  the  fruits  of  Christianity." 

Is  it  not  difficult  to  picture  tiny  want  of  good 
manners  in  these  poor  captives  if  they  accepted  this 
advice  ?  and  if  they  did,  surely  we  may  attribute 
their  civility  and  their  gentleness  to  those  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  which  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Friend.  Friends  cannot  be  con- 
sistent with  their  profession  without  showing  that 
regard  for  others  and  that  courteousness  which  the 
charity  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  1st  Corinthians 
entails ;  but  (as  our  Epistle  of  1842  has  it)  "  it  was 
in  the  hearty  reception  of  the  government  of  Christ, 
and  in  love  to  Him  and  fidelity  to  His  law,  that  our 
forefathers,  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  liie  Lord 
was  pleased  so  largely  to  shed  upon  them,  were  led  to  . 
tie  ftiU  tostimony  which  they  bore  against  the  flattery, 
pride,  and  untruth-which  had,  and  still  have,  so  largely 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  established  customs  and 
changing  fashions  of  the  world." 

That  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  pronoun  you 
is  flattering  will  be  generally  admitted,  and  that  the 
world  is  beginning  to  see  the  imtruthfulness  of  calling 
yourself,  when  writing  to  an  inferior  in  position, 
"  Your  ol)edient,  humble  servant,"  we  may  all  notice ; 
and,  whilst  the  touch   of  the  hat  and  the  hearty 
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g"  is  now  but  a  respectful  greeting  and 

jhip,  yet  we  cannot  but  still  observe,  in 

that  the  Enemy  of  all  good,  who  is  so 

nodate  himself  to  all  times  and  circum- 

1  kept  his  foothold,  and  endeavours  to 

the  father  of  Ues  under  the  guise  of  an 

)p  Villiers,  who  mixed  in  some  of  the 

n  the  land,  thus  speaks  from  expe- 

jir  courtesy,  the  mere  gentleman  and 

ntleman'  will  materially  differ.*  The 

'y  allow  his  courteous  demeanour  to 

pon  the  circumstances  in  which  he 

le  other,  it  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

ill  degenerate  into  flattery  towards  a 

igh  £companied  by  eaay  famiUarity 

'Compassion  towards  an  inferior, 

ion  be  used  which  can  justly  be 

;he  other,  there  will  never  be  found 

ig  system  of  flattery,  while  there 

felt  and  shown  which  Scripture 

superiors  in  rank  and  age;  and  in 

triors  there  will  be  that  nice  sense 

their  feelings  which  will  never 

',onstantly  renainded  of  obligations 

t  true  courtesy  of  manner  is  "  a 
'  let  us  so  cultivate  that  feeling 


8  worldly  meaning  (says  F.  W.  Robert- 
T  insisting  on  your  own  rights;   but 

the  grace^lly  remembering  the  rights 
^tion  under  these  two  influences  are  no 

isequences  which  flow  from  them.   The 

tleman  is  in  possessing ^  but  that  of  the 

marting,  good. 
%e  and  in  Society,     By  H.  Montagu 
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of  reapecfful  consideration  for  those  with  whom  we 
are  thrown,  that  we  cannot,  as  our  quotation  gives  it, 
"possibly  forget  the  carving  and  the  gilding' — those 
little  elegancies  and  small  attentions  which  it  needs 
but  a  quick  perception  and  a  gentle  tact  to  acquire. 
To  forget  ourselves  and  ever  to  remember  the  ease 
aud  gratification  of  others — gratefully  to  accept  any 
favour,  liowevcr  small — and  to  "  he  ready  to  be  help- 
ful oue  to  another" — these  are  the  surest  means  of 
studying  good  manners ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  the 
words  of  another  writer,  that  "  that  '  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding'  in  some  sort  is  waited  upon 
by  courtesy  as  a  handmaid." 

P. 
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THE  "GROWTH"  OF  QUAKERISM. 

"  Of  nothing  under  the  sun  was  Montaigne  quite  certain,  except 
that  every  man — ^whatever  his  station — miglit  travel  farther,  and 
fare  worse ;  and  that  the  playing  with  his  own  thoughts  in  the 
shape  of  essay-writing,  was  the  most  harmless  of  amusements." — 
Alexander  Smith,  Dreamthorp, 

Feancis  Jeffrey,  whilst  describing  Quakers  as 
"cold"  in  their  affections,  believed  them  to  be 
"thoroughly  honest"  and  "painstaking"  as  Christians. 
In  every  sense,  the  latter  word  may  be  applied  to  the 
early  Friends,  who  had  a  belief  in  the  possible  univer- 
saUty  of  the  appreciation  of  their  principles!  It  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  that  in  the  mid-period  of 
the  history  of  Friends  such  an  epithet  was  fairly 
applicable,  for  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  endorsed  the 
belief  first  attributed  to  Montaigne,  that  they  *'  might 
travel  farther,  and  fare  worse." 

The  Friend  of  the  past  century  was  an  idyll ;  he  was 
"painstaking"  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  word;  he 
abhorred  oa&s ;  he  testified  against  a  hireling  priest- 
hood, a  forced  payment  to,  and  recognition  of  parsons, 
man-made  and  possibly  state-appointed  ;  he  passively 
protested  against  the  iniquity  of  wholesale  murder  for 
a  few  pence  a  day ;  and  he  looked  with  eyes  of  love 
at  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  of  all  creeds 
and  colours.  To  his  "  narrow  path,"  the  eyes  of  his 
children  might  look  longingly,  if  haply  they  might 
learn  to  tread  in  his  steps  therein. 

Our  Friend  did  more  than  protest  against  state- 
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Whittier  has  told  us  how  "  lust  of  power,''  and  "  love 
of  gain  "  tainted  him  not ;  we  tnow  how  his  was  a 
home  of  order  and  love  ;  that  the  poor  rejoiced  in  his 
presence ;  that  all  trusted  in  his  word ;  and  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  all.  In  his  religion  he  exalted  not 
self;  it  was  fulfilment  of  daily  duties  at  the  loving 
bidding  of  an  ever-present  Counaellor.  But  the 
Church  he  loved,  he  loved  for  himself,  not  for  the 
world.  He  preached,  if  impelled,  to  the  world  ;  he 
invited  the  prodigal  to  the  yearning  Father,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  fatted  calf  would  be  killed,  the  robe 
prepared,  that  shoes  should  keep  the  repentant  from 
the  mire  of  the  world;  but  heforgot  that  the  "ring"  was 
bespoken  to  wed  the  penitent  prodigal  to  the  Church. 

"With  a  feeling — half  humility,  half  pride^ — but  all 
beautiful — the  mediseval  Friend  said,  "wc  ai-e  not  a 
proselyting  people,"  and  the  converts  he  made  turned  to 
other  churches.  And,  meantime,  he  trained  the  tree, 
trimmed  its  boughs,  guarded  its  branches,  bestowed  the 
fruit  he  needed  not  on  the  poor,  but  seemed  forgetful 
of  the  future,  and  recognised  not  the  fact,  that  there 
must  be  continual  storing,  continual  planting,  and 
addition,  if  the  outward  desert  is  to  "  blossom  perpetual 
as  the  rose." 

Present-day  Quakerism  recognises  largely  the  fact 
that  to  stand  still  is  to  retrograde  :  its  zeal  for  Zion  is 
unabated  ;  but  it,  mayhap,  believes  that  that  zeal  is 
best  shown  by  endeavouring  to  add  "daily  to  the 
Church."  Of  old  it  seemed  as  if  the  command  was  to 
the  "  converted,"  "  go,  according  to  inclination ; "  now, 
perchance,  the  better  mode  is  an  invitation,  "Como 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good."  There  is  growing 
up  a  feeling  that  it  will  not  do  for  a  Church  to  rest 
upon  its  oars  ;  that  true  increase  is  from  without,  not 
from  within  ;  and  that  while  one  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  Church  is  to  build  up  its  memWe  in  pur  ''most 
holy  faith,"  another,  and  an  equally  needful  one,  is  to 
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persuade  "  them  to  come  in."  The  forefathers  of  our 
faith  were  proselytising  people,  and  hence  their  swollen 
numbers ;  even  Israel's  peculiar  people — girt  about 
with  forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies — ^had  their  prose- 
lytes ;  "  religious  proselytes  followed  Paul,"  and  the 
path  of  the  Apostles  is  one  marked  by  persuasion. 

The  faith  of  denominations  spreads  through  this 
mode;  the  teachings  of  the  Just,  and  the  common 
faith  of  Christendom  come  down  to  us  through  it ; 
by  it  churches  flourish,  and  for  want  of  it  they  decay. 
And  when  men  believe  with  more  than  a  traditional 
beUef,  they  will  endeavour  to  "  draw  disciples  after 
them,"  but  not  by  **  speaking  perverse  things,"  nor  of 
motives  from  their  "  own  selves." 

Of  all  churches  under  the  sun,  Quakerism  seems  to 
have  in  its  root-belief  most  of  the  elements  of  uni- 
versality. Priest-led  congregations  need  cross,  font, 
pulpit,  rites,  ceremonies,  the  laying  on  of  men's  hands, 
and  the  "  conmiunication"  of  succession  from  the 
Apostles  who  went  forth  providing  neither  gold  nor 
silver ;  but  endowed  with  power  over  men  and  devils. 
Episcopacy  is  bound  hand  and  foot  with  ceremental 
wrappers  ;  is  tied  down  to  formal  utterances,  often 
inappropriate ;  dozes  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  State, 
and  the  sale  and  barter  that  girds  it  about ;  and  must 
pray  to  the  Father  of  souls  at  the  beck  and  nod  of 
earthly  potentates.  Dissent  depends  upon  its  minis- 
ters ;  and  when  the  hands  of  these  fail,  few  and  feeble 
are  their  "  lay"  helpers.  All  find  their  services  want- 
ing in  flexibility,  and  imable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  ever-varying  and  innumerable  wants  of  man.  But 
the  logical  individuality  of  Quakerism  appeals  to  the 
Spirit  in  all,  striving  upward,  and  prompting  the 
words  and  the  prayer  suited  to  the  condition  of  each. 
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Since  (Quakerism  became  a  non-seeker  after  prose- 
lytes, other  Churches  have  arisen  which  have,  in  parts, 
copied  its  government.  These  have  sought "  prose- 
lytes" ;  these  are  prosperous,  even  in  that  slight  test 
of  prosperity  — numerical  strength.  John  Wesley, 
Alexander  Kilham,  Hugh  Bourne,  James  Everett, — 
have  been  the  nursing  fathers  of  churches,  the  youngest 
of  which  numbers  more  than  that  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  which  has  almost  ten  times  its  age,  and  many 
times  its  individual  energy.  Each  of  those  may  not 
have  directly  impressed  the  world  to  the  extent  that 
its  elder  sister  has;  but  may  each  not  have  been 
better  fulfillmg  ite  mission  in  bringing  out  greater 
numbers  from  a  world  concluded  in  wretchedness  and 
sin,  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Church  ?  When  men 
work  hard,  they  have  the  less  time  to  quarrel ;  it  is 
the  idlers  who  enlist  in  the  army :  and  when  churches 
work  for  those  without,  there  is  less  danger  of  "  falling 
out  by  the  way  " ;  less  of  quirk  and  quibble  as  to  points 
on  which,  mayhap,  our  humanity  does  best  to  believe 
that, 

"  We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see, 
In  differing  phiase  we  pray ; 
But  dim  or  clear  we  own  in  Thee 
The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way!" 

A  rope  composed  of  many  strands  best  symbolises 
to  me  the  mission  of  Quakerism.  The  '^  rare  old  sea- 
saint,"  whom  Whittier  writes  of— Chalkley— reminds 
me  of  the  day  when  Quakerism  had  its  representatives 
amongst  those  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters. 
I  know  no  religion  more  practically  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  these  persons  far  from  the  ministrations  of 
those  "  set  apart"  for  the  holy  office.  The  sailor, 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  buffetted 
by  rough  waves,  whose  life  is  every  moment  dangered, 
needs  especially  a  religion  which  is  dependent  upon 
no  priest,  and  which  proclaims  no  absolute  need  of 
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man  for  ministry  to  his  fellows.  When  the  "  prayers" 
are  recited,  and  the  verses  read,  there  is  a  longing  in 
the  sailor's  heart  unuttered  by,  and  often  diverse  to, 
them ;  and  as  Quakerism  pure  and  simple  best  points 
to  the  Satisfier  of  that  yearning,  it  is  practicable  for 
"those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  One 
strand  yet  unwove  in  the  cable  may  be  there  ;  it  may 
be  that  a  mission  of  ministers  is  up  and  down  our 
coasts  pleading  with  the  seafaring  population,  pointing 
them  to  Him  who  stilled  the  waves  on  GalUee,  and 
drawing  them  to  that  which  this  section  of  the  Church 
beHeves  to.  be  the  purest  form  of  His  religion, — a 
form  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  in  all 
ages  and  conditions. 

Again,  Quakerism  is  drawing  to  itself, — and  so  far 
fulfilling  a  long  neglected  part  of  its  "  mission," — 
many  of  the  thoughtful  amongst  the  artizan  classes. 
Pamted  crosses,  churches  gilt  like  unto  playhouses, 
bovrings  and  bendings,  scrapings  and  genuflexions, — 
the  motley  and  mummery  in  which  some  shroud  the 
worship  of  Him  who  looks  not  to  things  of  sense,  but 
lists  to  the  breathings  of  the  soul, — ^these  sensuous  en- 
velopes of  religion  are  driving  to  the  logical  s^^andpoint 
of  Quakerism  many  who  have  hitherto  contented 
themselves  with  the  *'  husks  "  of  a  State-Church.  Others 
again  are  drawn  to  it  by  the  best  of  all  preaching — 
the  unspoken  words  of  holy  lives  and  deeds  of  dedica- 
tion. The  logic  of  facts  is  the  sternest  and  the  most 
convincing  of  all  teaching,  and  prelatic  assumption 
and  arrogance,  joined  to  a  Church  whose  "  livings"  are 
bartered  like  sheep,  and  chafiered  over,  are  finding  a 
fitting  close  in  the  disgust  of  many  whose  souls  find 
no  place  on  which  the  holy  dove  may  rest,  save 
where  the  absolute  freedom  of  worship  and  offering  is 
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And  yet  again,  in  tlie  ancient  stronghold  of 
Quakerism,  there  is  work  to  be  done.  That "  bulwark 
of  Protestantism,"  does  not  plant  a  "living  embodi- 
ment of  sweetness  and  light,"  in  every  parish.  Had 
it  not  been,  first  for  the  Browniats  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Friends  and  the  Methodists,  sad  and  dark 
would  the  land  have  been.  Even  now,  when  Episco- 
pacy has  been  long  struggling  as  well  as  she  could  in 
the  State-net  that  covers  her, — even  now,  therural  popu- 
lations depend  probably  more  on  Dissent,  in  its  many 
phases,  for  their  spiritual  sustenance  than  they  do  on 
her  mitred-sister.  In  the  early  days  of  Quakerism, 
it  was  the  channel  through  which  that  sustenance  was 
chiefly  administered,  and  yet  itshumble  meeting-houses 
supply  some  share  in  their  apple-orchards  and  green 
fields. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfavourable  signs  that  this  kingdom 
has  so  largely  departed  from  Judah.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  favom'able  that  those  whose  forefathers  of  old 
filled  the  benches  now  worm-eaten,  will  still  flock  there 
at  intervals.  Is  there  no  mission  to  these  1 — shall 
no  attempt  be  made  to  regain  the  sceptre  of  this  king- 
dom ?  In  lonely  villages  and  rural  hamlets  there  is  a 
deep-seated  want  of  religion ;  there  is  a  faith  in  the 
Quakerism  that  is  fled  thence  ;  there  is  a  field  white 
unto  the  harvest,  and  it  needs  living,  sustained,  cvan- 
geUstic,  brotherly,  and  combined  eifort  on  the  part  of 
"  more  labourers  "  to  bring  it  in. 

On  all  hands  it  seems  as  if  Churches  were  at  unrest : 
on  all  hands  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  cry  from  the 
dense  darkness  of  God-forgetfulness,  for  light — more 
light ;  on  all  hands  there  is  a  shuddering  at  the  deedR 
of  blood  and  violence,  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
with  which  the  land  is  filled.  There  are  districts 
whither  labour  flocks,  and  huddles  itself  together  in 
manner  almost  like  beasts  that  perish  ;  lives  ignorant. 
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drunken^  depraved,  and  passes  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  hereafter.  From  the  darkness  there  comes  a 
cry 

''  Hoarse,  horrible,  and  strong 
Eises  to  heaven  the  bitter  cry, 
Filling  the  hollow  arches  of  the  sky, 
How  long?— 0  God— how  longi" 

I  take  it  that  the  "mission'^  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  is,  first,  to  its  own  people.  "  Beginning  at 
Jerusalem,"  is  a  text  it  has  learned  ancj  applied  in  part. 
But,  if  recent  utterances  be  well-founded  :  if  its  youth, 
after  happy  home-life,  and  careful  and  judicious  school- 
training,  be  then  sent  into  other  parts,  and  left  to 
the  unutterable  loneliness  of  city  life,  the  "  coldness  '* 
Jeffrey  scoflFed  at  really  exists,  and  causes  young 
hearts  to  shrivel  till  the  "  love  of  gain,"  or  even  worse, 
becomes  the  sole  ruler  therein — it  might  be  advantage- 
ous to  discover  in  what  way  the  text  might  be  more 
carried  out.  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,''  might  save 
some  meetings  from  dwindling  down  till  two  Friends 
meet  to  nominate  each  other  1  Has  it  not  been  seen 
that  what  the  builders  in  the  Church  have  rejected, 
have  become  in  other  denominations  living  stones — 
living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

But  the  love  and  the  labour  which  began  at  Jeru- 
salem, did  not  end  there.  And  the  remembrance  and 
the  knowledge  of  love  undying,  widens  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  sect.  The  poor  need  the  Gospel 
preached  imto  them  :  many  peculiar  temptations  beset 
poverty :  many,  riches ;  and  there  is  no  earthly  remedy 
for  them.  It  is  an  eminently  "  respectable  "  religion 
which  fills  its  gathering-places  with  philanthropic 
crowds,  and  leaves  them  to  few  worshippers.  It  was 
far  otherwise  with  Fox ;  his  words  would  have  offended 
the  polite  ears  of  respectabil'^-^'^  •  ^ — '  '^ 
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claim  philanthropy  and  temperance,  but  to  inculcate 
that  which  produces  these  amongst  other  of  ita  works. 
People  should  come  to  the  Society  as  a  Church,  not 
as  a  philanthropic  body.  Invite  them  to  our  First-day 
Schools ;  teach  them  temperance,  prudence,  sobriety  ; 
put  open  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  point  them  to  the 
"  Giver  of  the  Book," — such  seem  to  be  the  efforts 
made ;  but  might  they  not,  and  would  they  not  be  all 
summed  up  iu  an  endeavour  to  teach  them  to  become 
Friends  in  name,,  word,  and  deed  ^  When  the  strength 
of  a  body  is  given  to  schools,  or  to  other  efforts  beyond 
its  own  pale,  these  efforts  should  recoup  it,  and  return 
the  strength  into  the  body,  with  interest. 

A  barren  and  hilly  country  I  know,  brings  forth  an 
increasing  harvest  with  poor  tools,  small  capital,  but 
much  labour ;  and  a  rich  soil  tilled  fitfully  and  un- 
equally, produces  less,  even  though  all  appliances  be 
there  excellent.  So  the  labours,  hard  and  constant,  of 
many  men,  ignorant  and  unlearned,  but  zealous  and 
persevering,  have  drawn  to  their  faith,  more  than  the 
services,  of  the  wiseandthegood, — more  than  those  who 
have  gone  forth  to  awake  them  that  sleep  spiritually. 

A  strange  fact  is  it  not,  that  the  founders  of  other 
faiths  have  been  convicted  and  converted  by  Quakers, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hugh  Bourne  1  In  one  sense,  it  is 
immaterial  to  what  sect  the  disciples  called  attach 
themselves :  in  another  it  is  most  important.  Paul 
had  "  planted  "  the  Church  at  Corinth  ;  and  though  he 
acknowledged  the  oneness  of  him  "  that  planteth,"  and 
him  "  that  watereth,"  and  though  the  Church  had  "  ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ,"  he  remembered  that  he 
had  "  begotten  "  them  "  through  the  Gospel,"  and  he 
besought  them  to  "  be  . . .  followers  of"  him.  For  that 
cause  he  sent  Timotheus,  his  "  son,"  who  should  bring 
his  ways  into  remembrance.  And  when  a  Church  has 
compassed  heaven  with  prayers,  and  earth  with 
labou]^,  and  converts  are  made  from  the  world,  should 
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not  the  Church  send  its  sons  to  bring  its  ways  into  re* 
membrance  to  them  1 

No  Church  can  show,  proportionately,  more  toils  for 
truth  than  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  "  beautiful 
upon  the  moimtains'^  have  been  the  feet  of  its  honoured 
ministers.  These  are  "  in  labours  more  abundant,"  aa 
of  old  their  fathers  were  "  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  But  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  they  have  been  as 
"  painstaking  "  in  these  labours.  Many  have  been  the 
seeds  sown  by  those  who  have  gone  to  sow,  which 
have  brought  not  forth  fruit,  for  want  of  "  watering ;" 
many  have  been  the  efforts,  fitful  and  inconstant, 
which  have  driven  those  "  pricked  in  their  consciences" 
to  other  folds. 

In  rich  orchards,  the  boughs  are  laden  wiA  fruit 
that  falls  and  rots,  whilst,  near,  people  are  hungering. 
In  crowded  gatherings  in  great  cities  there  may  be  a 
surplusage  of  words,  whilst  in  the  Uttle  meetings  in 
the  green  fields  beyond,  leanness  may  be  entering  into 
the  souls  for  need  of  due  spiritual  sustenance  instru- 
mentally  conveyed.  Of  old  as  "  ointment  and  perfume 
rejoiced  the  heart,  so  did  the  sweetness  of  a  man's 
friend  by  hearty  counsel,"  and  so  now  is  it.  Pains- 
taking care  would  appoint  such  visits  as  might 
produce  that  "hearty  counsel."  Over  the  "  words  of 
the  Wise  "  no  man  has  control,  but  as  it  is  fitting  not 
to  "forsake  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,'*  as 
it  is  fitting  to  appoint  set  times  for  gatherings  to  seek 
after  Wisdom,  so  equally  is  it  as  fitting  to  appoint  to 
these  respective  gatherings  those  whom  the  Eternal 
Goodness  has  called  to  speak  the  words  He  gives. 
"  Two  and  two  before  His  face,'*  they  were  sent  out  in 
the  olden  days,  when  the  faithful  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  as  He  had  been  sent,  so 
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and  Silas"   to  Antioch;    with   Titus  was  sent   the 
"  brother,"  who  was  "  chosen  to  travel." 

"  Painstaking  "  men  of  business  look  to  the  machi- 
nery, for  it  ever  needs  renewal  and  change.  So, 
likewise,  as  in  the  bodj,  constant  change  is  going  on, 
in  that  which  the  natural  body  typifies  change  also 
shoidd  be  going  on.  No  system  is  perfect ;  truth  is 
eternal,  but  it  needs  kaleidoscopic  changes  to  adapt 
it  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  man.  Outside 
the  Church  is  a  vast  multitude,  longing,  mayhap,  to 
believe  in  Him,  after  hearing  of  Him,  "and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall 
they  preach  without  they  be  sent  1 "  Whilst  we 
believe  that  the  command  to  speak  comes  from  above, 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Church  to  direct  the  steps  of  those  whose 
steps  are  not  otherwise  ordered  ?  It  is  not  fitting  that 
"  worship  "  should  be  pre-arranged  according  to  the 
devices  of  man ;  but  it  does  seem  fitting  that  they  who 
are  as  "  servants  "  should  be  aided  by  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  the  Church. 

J.  W.  Steel. 
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As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phases  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar  is  the 
native  ministry,  which,  to  quote  the  late  Mr.  Ellis, 
*'  in  regard  to  numbers,  character,  steadfastness,  and 
zeal,  is  as  marvellous -and  as  cheering"  as  any  feature 
of  the  work  of  God  in  this  land. 

Some  there  are,  here  as  elsewhere,  who  preach  from 
an  unworthy  motive ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  who 
preach  with  a  zeal,  a  sincerity,  and  a  power,  which  is 
often  a  marvel  to  Europeans,  and  without  whose  minis- 
trations it  is  difficult  to  know  how  the  Gospel  would 
have  reached,  even  as  superficially  as  it  has  done,  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  professed  Chris- 
tians in  this  land. 

One  feature  of  the  Malagasy  character  (some  will 
say  it  is  not  confined  to  this  land)  is  that  if  they  hear 
anything,  no  matter  what,  they  must  tell  it  to  their 
neighbours,  and  this  applies  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  to  other  things  not  equally 
true. 

Not  one  of  the  cleverest,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  faithful  of  these  preachers  was  Ratsilainga,  who 
died  Tuesday,  November  18th,  1873.  The  passing 
away  of  this  veteran  Christian  from  works  to  rewards 
calls  up  many  recollections  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  land.  Ratsilainga  was  among  the 
very  first  who  publicly  professed  their  belief  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  thus  being  among  the  first  con- 
verts of  those  early  missionaries,  whose  work  for  God 
here  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  fifteen  years  (1820 — 1835)   in  which  they 
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laboured  in  this  land,  they  established  nearly  100 
schools,  containing  about  4,000  scholars,  and  more 
than  10,000  children  passing  through  them.  Two 
printing  presses,  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  were  in  constant  operation,  and,  besides  books 
and  tracts  put  in  circulation,  a  Dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage was  printed,  in  two  volumes  (still  the  only  one 
in  use).  But,  above  all,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  translated,  corrected,  and  printed 
in  the  native  language,— a  language  which  had  been 
first  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries. 

Eatsilainga  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  these 
schools ;  then  he  became  a  teacher,  afterwards  en- 
tered the  London  Missionary  Society's  printing-office, 
and  there  helped  to  print  the  Holv  Scriptures  which, 
in  the  succeeding  long  dark  days  of  banishment  and 
exile,  became  the  very  life's  food  of  himself  and  com- 
panions. Then  came  those  sad  days  of  persecution, 
when  the  missionaries  must  leave  their  converts,  some 
of  whom  turned  back,  and  when  persecution  arose 
"  walked  no  more  with  Him,"  but  not  so  Ratsilainga. 
Of  him  (as  well  as  many  others  of  the  natives)  it 
might  be  said,  "  Among  some  faithhss,  faithful  he." 

On.  one  of  those  anxious  days  immediately  preceding 
the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  and  just  before  the 
first  storm  of  persecution  broke  over  the  land,  a  little 
company  of  natives,  with  two  or  three  missionaries, 
met  at  Ambatonakanga  church,  to  worship  Him  whom 
their  souls  loved.  Rumours  were  abroad  that  the 
Queen,  Ranavalona  L,  intended*  to  "  stop  the  pray- 
ing." "  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish,"  was  the  text 
chosen  by  the  native  preacher,  and  a  deep  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  tixe  minds  of  all  present.  On 
the  same  or  the  following  day,  the  missionaries  were 
summoned  to  receive  a  message  from  the  Queen  to  the 
following  effect : — "  With  regard  to  religious  worship 
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(whether  on  the  Sunday  or  not),  the  practice  of  Bap- 
tism, and  the  existence  of  a  Society  (Christian  fellow- 
ship and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper),  these 
cannot  be  done  by  my  subjects  in  my  country." 

That  day  was  as  the  beginning  of  troubles.     Rat- 
silainga  was  one  of  that  httle  company  above  de- 
scribed ;  and,  nothing  daunted,  he  still  continued,  at 
much  risk  to  himself,  to  meet  with  small  companies  of 
Christians,  often  by  night,  to  tell  them  of  the  dying 
love  of  Jesus.     The  long  dark  tale  of  the  persecution 
need  not  here  be  told,  for  who  does  not  know  of  the 
"  hurling  from  the  rock,  the  burning  to  death,  the  sell- 
ing into  slavery,  the  chains  and  the  scourgings,  the  wan- 
dering in  exile,  the  being  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey ; 
all  of  which,  and  much  more  than  can  be  told,  were 
endured  by  the  faithful   Christians    of  Madagascar. 
We  know  also  how  vain  was  the  Queen's  futile  attempt 
to  "  stop  the  praying,"  for  at  the  end  of  those  twenty- 
live  years  of  fierce  pei-secution  there  were  more  Chris- 
tians in  the  land  than  at  the  beginning.     "  The  noble 
army  of  martyrs  praiseth  Thee,"  for  greater  is  He  who 
^as  with  them  than  he  who  was  with  their  persc- 

It  may  interest  some  to  read  the  following  copy  of 
^  letter,  written  by  Ratsilainga,  in  1861,  to  the  widow 
^-^  one  of  the  missionary  pioneers  in  that  land,  who 
■^^  ad  taught  him  the  way  of  life.     He  says  : — 

When  I  begin  to  wnte  to  you,  my  heart  and  all  within 
e  is  moved.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  I  wish  to  tell 
J^ou  of  the  sorrows  that  have  befallen  us.  Very  great  was 
^ihe  persecution  which  drove  us  into  the  wilderness.  They 
^K>ught  to  put  me  to  death.  I  was  accused  of  praying,  and 
^^80  of  teaching  the  people  to  do  so.  They  sent  officers  to 
purest  me,  and  they  took  all  the  people  they  {ound  in  my 
^louse,  and  my  wife  Rabodo  also.  My  children,  servants,  and 
iiything  I  hod,  they  took  away  as  a  foifeit  to  the  Queen. 


^^They  bound  my  wife,  Kabodo,  and  Hogged  lier  fvoni  i^^o™*^© 
nintil  night,  to  make  her  tell  who  were  her  conn>^^..i()iis.    She 
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faipted,  and  they  left  her  to  recover  a  little,  then  flogged  her 
again.  But  she  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  any,  so  that 
they  were  astonished,  and  said,  '  She  is  a  Christian  indeed/ 

"Failing  to  make  her  tell  who  were  her  associates,  they 
put  a  heavy  iron  ring  round  her  neck,  and  round  each  ankle. 
They  fastened  these  rings  together  by  heavy  iron  chains  from 
the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and  then  bound  her  to  four  more 
Christians.  Five  others  were  bound  together,  and  there  was 
a  third  party  of  sixteen  also  bound  together.  Every  Sabbath- 
day,  for  seven  months,  they  placed  these  three  parties  before 
the  people,  that  they  might  see  how  they  were  punished  for 
keeping  holy  the  Lord's-day.  At  the  end^  of  the  seven 
months  they  separated  them,  and  sent  five  to  the  East;  of 
these  two  died,  and  three  still  remain.  .  .  . 

**  My  wife  was  among  those  sent  to  the  West.  She  was 
sent  in  chains,  and  died  March  4th,  1859.  Yes,  she  died  in 
her  chains,  and  her  works  follow  her.  They  pursued  me  for 
four  years  and  three  months,  seeking  to  put  me  to  death. 
My  children  they  have  sold  into  slavery,  and  my  property 
they  have  taken,  so  that  I  have  now  no  home  to  dwell  in,  or 
land  to  live  upon.  What  has  befallen  me  is  hard  for  nature 
to  bear ;  but  precious  are  the  riches  in  Christ,  and,  in  Him, 
light  are  the  sorrows  of  earth." 

Thus,  in  1861,  did  Batsilainga  tell  the  simple  un- 
varnished story  of  his  sufferings ;  and  his  experience 
was  that  of  hundreds  of  others.  Confiscation  and 
seizure  had  been  ruthlessly  made  of  houses  and  lands, 
and  of  every  kind  erf  property  belonging  to  the  ac- 
cused ;  whilst  multitudes  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  sold  in  the  public  markets. 

But  brighter  days  came  at  last ;  the  persecuting 
Queen  did  not  live  for  ever,  and,  at  her  death,  the  late 
Mr.  Ellis  was  invited  to  Madagascar  to  reorganize  the 
London  Missionary  Society  M^ion.  Again  was  the 
Ambatonakanga  church  opened  for  public  worship, 
and  Ratsilainga  became  associated  with  Mr.  Ellis  as 
joint  pastor ;  and  now  a  handsome  stone  church  stands 
on  this  spot,  at  once  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  of  the  Uberality  of  EngUsh  Christians. 
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Ratsilainga  remained  pastor  of  this  church  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  He  lived  to  see  the  idols  burnt,  Chris- 
tianity patronized  by  the  Queen  and  nobility,  and 
become  a  living  power  for  good  in  this  central  pro- 
vince of  Imerina;  and  we  may  almost  say  that  he 
lived  to  see  the  tide  again  turn,  and  the  zeal  of  some 
to  wax  cold. 

Many  there  are  of  his  countrymen  more  gifted  as 
preachers  than  he  was ;  many  there  are  with  larger 
grasp  of  intellect,  and  with  greater  power  of  moving 
people  by  their  words;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, through  sunshine  and  through  storm,  through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report,  through  the 
rough  days  of  persecution  and  through  the  aays  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  have  done  more  to  adorn  the 
"doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things"  than 
Ratsilainga,  the  "  not  untrue,"  i.e.,  the  true.  He  died 
in  the  hospital  at  Analakely,  November  18th,  1873. 
Thankfully  may  we  believe  that,  through  the  grace  of 
Christ  his  Saviour,  his  end  was  peace,  and  tibat  the 
eventide  was  to  him  light. 

Hexry  E,  Clark. 

Antananarivo^  December,  1873. 


LIVINGSTONE. 

*'  HE   DIED   ON  THE   UUMEWjUlD  JOUBKEY." 

Km  great  work  uuded — England  hoped  once  more 
To  see  her  Hero : — the  great  nation's  heart 
Yearned  with  the  instinct  of  a  mother's  love 
Towards  her  daring  soit.     The  time  was  near 
When,  safe  from  all  his  perils,  she  would  fling 
Her  mighty  arms  around  him,  and  rejoice 
The  while  she  list«ued  to  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  hid  strange  wandoriugs,  and,  with  greedy  ears. 
Drank  in  liis  story, — called  him  her  true- son, 
Prineo  uf  explorers,  and  a  Chief  of  men. 

Tlius  thought  she,  growing  surer  day  by  day. 

Pictured  his  coining  and  the  welcome  home  ! 

A  welcome  and  a  triumph,  such  as  Home 

In  all  her  glory,  was  too  poor  to  give ; 

And  all  earth's  warlike  conquererB  combined, 

<''renerEls,  and  Kings,  and  Kaisers,  are  too  weak 

To  win  with  all  their  victories.     That  man, 

That  toil-worn,  solitary  man— would  bring 

His  title  to  a  Triumph,  won  by  years 

Of  wesry  joumeyings  in  unknown  lands, 

'Mongst  rude,  untutored  tribes,  whose  uncouth  names 

Hod  never  faH'n  upon  the  cultured  ear  ; — 

By  cruel  secrets  of  th<;  accursed  tnule 

In  human  flesh,  brought  out  into  the  light, 

And  England  roused  once  more  to  help  the  slave ;—    ' 

Kivers  and  lakes  discovered,  mountains  scaled. 

Long  (|Ucationing  of  Kile's  mysterious  stream. 

And  Ustoiung  for  tlie  answer  that  should  t«ll 

A  secret  of  the  ages  : — tliis  achieved, 

Jiy  most  coumgeous  patience  that  ne'er  flinched 
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From  toil  or  danger ;  ever  burning  zeal ; 
Heroic  faith,  and,  underlying  all, 
And  crowning  all,  his  motive  and  his  aim ; — 
All,  all  fob  Ghbist  ! 

Thus  England  thought,  and  longed 
For  the  glad  moment  when  he  should  exchange 
His  lonely  wanderings  for  the  welcome  home : 
But  even  as  she  thought,  there  came  a  throb 
Of  earth's  electric  pulse,  and  smote  her  soul 

With  the  dread  words,  "  Thy  Livingstone  is  dead  I  " 

•  •  •  • 

Is  it  for  him  we  mourn,  or  foj:  ourselves 
That  we  have  missed  his  coming,  and  the  joy 
Of  showing  him  how  much  he  was  beloved  ? 
Let  us  bethink  us  what,  at  best,  had  been 
Our  welcome  to  the  welcome  of  the  skies  ! 
Our  praises,  to  the  Master's  sweet  "  Well  done 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  now 
Into  my  joy — thy  Lord's ;  thou  did'st  forsake 
For  Me  wife,  home  and  children,  country,  friends ; 
Yea,  life  itself ;  the  promised  hundred-fold 
I  gave  thee ;  as  thy  Elder  Brother  walked 
And  watched  beside  thee ;  now  the  rest  receive, 
Life  everlasting,  and  eternal  joy." 

And  one  there  was  who,  as  an  angel  fair. 
Yet  with  familiar  looks  of  human  love, 
Hastened  to  meet  him ;  she,  the  loved  and  true, 
Had  waited  long  for  him,  as  men  count  time. 
Since,  pressing  on,  in  love's  impatientness, 
Beyond  her  failing  strength,  she  fell  and  died. 
Even  in  her  haste  to  meet  him.     Now  for  aye 
United,  in  unfSeiding  youth  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  their  Father's  house  above. 
What  could  we  offer  to  compare  with  this  ? 

•  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 
When,  on  the  mythic  page  of  classic  lore, 
We  read  of  Heroes,  after  lives  of  toil 
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Transfonued  to  Demigods,  and  taken  up 
To  dwell  ivith  the  Inunortalfl,  do  ve  feel 
Their  life  a  lailure,  or  that  earthly  joys 
Are  better  than  Olympns  and  the  Gods 

Oh  !  we  mistake  :  this  earthly  beii^  lies 

So  cloee  tu  us,  it  dotli  almost  eclipse 
The  great  Immortal  Life  tliat  shines  beyond 
In  itu  own  radiant  spbndottr ;  let  um  lift 
Uur  eyes,  and,  with  purged  vision,  we  shall  sec 
The  Golden  City,  with  its  gates  of  pearl. 
Jewelled  foundations,  and  the  tree  of  lifu 
Beside  the  river  Howing  from  Hia  throne 
Who  fills  the  city  with  the  light  intense 
Of  His  own  Glory,  while  the  angels  wait, 
In  adoration,  or  enraptured  fly 
To  do  His  bidding ;  and  the  saints  of  God, 
Fium  all  the  ages,  meet  in  converse  high. 
Or  joyous  worship  and  melodious  praise, 
Safe  bom  all  thirst  and  hunger  evermore, 
And  sickness  (for  no  xin  can  enter  there).  . 
The  burning  sun  of  AfHc  doth  not  light 
On  them,  nor  any  heat ;  tlie  Lamb  Himself 
Uoth  lead  them  to  the  flowing  streams  ol  life. 
And  God  for  over  wipes  their  tears  away, 

0  stricken  heart  of  England !  iveep  no  more 

yor  thy  illustrious  Son ;  he  is  not  dead 

But  living,  and  luUk  had  hie  Welcomb  Home. 

E.  B.  P. 
FOruary,  1874. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DETAIL. 

« 

In  looking  over  a  wide  landscape,  whether  it  be 
distinguished  for  picturesque  beauty,  or  simply  green 
and  pastoral,  as  common  Enrfish  l^dscape  oftel  is, 
the  eye  is  constantly  arrested  by  some  pleasant  village 
among  the  fields,  or  nestling  under  the  hills,  its  grey 
church  tower  rising  from  the  midst  of  embowering 
toees,  and  its  faint  clouds  of  thin  blue  smoke  telling  of 
life  and  habitation  within. 

How  peaceful  it  looks !  How  simple  and  happy  its 
inhabitants  must  be  ;  how  "  nice "  it  must  be  to  live 
there,  is  the  almost  involuntary  thought  of  the 
beholder,  especially  if  he  be  wear}^  of  the  tumults 
and  distractions  of  city  life. 

An  hour  later,  it  may  be,  and  the  traveller  is  in  the 
village  itself.  He  walks  wearily  over  a  rough  stony 
road;  the  houses  are  closer  together,  and  nie  trees 
farther  apart  than  he  had  imagined  them  ;  there  are 
grunting  pigs  and  noisy  children,  scarcely  clean  and 
rosy  enough  for  picturesque  purposes ;  the  cottages  are 
dirty,  and  the  women  look  untidy,  while  the  unfailing 
public-house  and  beer-shop  suggest  images  remote 
from  rural  innocence  and  bliss.  It  may  still  be  a 
pretty  place,  but  certainly  it  looked  more  attractive 
before  its  details  were  known. 

Another  day  our  traveller  is  passing  through  the 
"black  country,"  rightly  named,  and  hideous  to  behold, 
with  its  tall  chimneys,  its  blackened  grass,  its  smoke 
and  barrenness.  He  turns  from  the  carriage  window, 
and  buries  himself  in  his  newspaper,  scarcely  liking  to 
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visit  one  of  the  employers  in  this  district.  To  his 
surprise,  he  finds  not  only  a  pleasant  house  and  garden, 
with  every  comfort  within  and  without,  but  also,  if  his 
host  be  an  enlightened  man,  he  beholds  rows  of  tidy 
little  houses  with  bright  green  palings,  and  flowers  in 
the  windows;  perhaps  some  smart  shops,  a  neat 
church  and  chapel,  and  a  cheerful  reading-room,  and 
he  goes  away  with  the  impression  that  the  grimy 
workmen  need  not  be  so  wretched  as  he  had  supposed 
them  to  be.  The  details  in  this  instance  are  of  an 
ameliorating  kind.  " 

Now  this  is  only  a  feeble  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  detail  in  our  daily  lives.  As  seen  by  our  neighbours, 
or  even  by  our  friends,  they  present  certain  broad 
characteristics  of  good  or  evil  fortune ;  but  no  one  but 
ourselves  is  acquainted  with  the  texti;ire  of  petty 
details  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which,  by 
their  continual  succession  and  changeful  character,  go 
far  to  obscure  their  general  effect,  even  as  the  careful 
manipulation  of  Birket  Foster's  landscape  paintings 
renders  them  less  effective  than  many  a  less  studied 
and  elaborate  work  of  art. 

The  influence  of  detail  is  of  a  levelling  kind;  it 
damps  the  joys  and  deadens  the  sorrows  of  life, 
imparting  a  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  otherwise 
too  widely  varied  aspects  of  human  existence.  The 
happy  wife  and  mother  has  a  thousand  small  vexations ; 
the  lonely  childless  widow,  who  envies  her,  perhaps, 
has  many  a  trifling  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  is 
not  all  day  and  every  day  the  less  comfortable  of  the 
two.  And  so  it  is  with  each  individual  existence. 
The  happiest  day  of  our  lives  is,  after  all,  a  chequered 
day  ;  the  hour  of  exultant  love,  or  of  well-earned 
triumph,  wasi  ushered  in  and  followed  by  such  a  pro- 
cession of  homely  incidents,  that  at  the  time  we 
scarcely  knew  it  to  be  so  rich  and  rare  ;  till,  looking 
back  at  it   across  succeeding  years,  we  recognise  its 
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to  see  their  vaiious  claims  in  their  true  proportion,  find 
to  aequii-ewhat  artists  call  "afeelingfor  the  whole."  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  done  by  a  tai-eful  consideration  of  our 
different  duties  at  times  when  we  are  not  surrounded 
by  the  details  of  our  usual  occupations ;  when  wc  are 
iibscnt  from  home,  or  withdrawn  from  our  ordinary 
share  of  active  life.  No  one  will  sit  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
who  ■wishes  to  draw  it ;  and  even  in  painting  a  flower 
(though  a  more  minute  object)  we  get  the  form  and 
shadows,  all  that  will  give  life  and  character  to  our 
picture,  the  better  for  placing  it  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  det-ail 
is  a  serious  error,  and  whether  in  the  picture  or  the 
reality,  is  sure  to  spoil  the  effect. 

AVe  sec  in  the  economy  of  Nature  how  mai'vellously 
the  little  is  elaborated,  even  with  a  care  and  minute- 
ness which  no  miscrocope  will  reveal ;  and  yet  how 
eveiy  little  only  fills  it  place  or  serves  a  larger  end,  till 
we  are  led  up  to  laws  and  arrangements  whose  magni- 
tude eludes  our  grasp.  The  laws  of  Natmc  are  an 
expression  of  Ood  s  will :  Hia  care  alike  for  the  whole 
and  for  its  parts  is  testified  both  by  Revelation  and  by 
the  external  world.  It  must  surely  be  worth  while  for 
those  who  arc  seeking  to  do  His  will  on  earth  to  en- 
deavour, in  tbeii'  little  spheres  of  action,  to  attend  faith- 
fully to  trifles  without  giving  them  an  undue  place  or 
importance ;  and  it  is  equally  necessaiy  to  be  careful 
that  the  minor  troubles  of  oveiy  day,  of  which  each 
heart  only  knows  the  bitterness,  Ix"  not  allowed  to 
hinder  the  thankful  and  cheerful  spiiit,  in  whii^h  all 
the  duties  of  life  can  l)est  be  performed. 

Matilda  Stukoe. 
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A    POEM 

Recited  be/ore  the  Ilaverford  Alumnu 

BY  JOSEPH   PARRISH. 

Dear  slxipinates  all,  we  meet  once  more, 
In  the  still  harbour,  nigh  the  shore, 
To  tell  our  various  cruises  o'er ; 

To  feckon  up  the  loss  and  gain, 
Recount  the  pleasure  and  the  pain, 
While,  unregarded,  roars  the  main. 

For,  in  the  stillness  heard  from  far. 
Beyond  the  sheltering  harbour  bar 
The  waves  of  Life  keep  ceaseless  war, 

*Vnd  their  hoarse  murmurs  call  us  back 

Again  to  sail  the  ocean  track. 

To  prosperous  voyage  or  hopeless  wrack. 

Full  little  cared  we  how  they  roared 

In  the  gay  days  we  passed  aboard 

The  staunch  old  school-ship  "  Haverford." 

For  long  ago  it  was  tliat  licro 

We  learned  to  hand  and  reef  and  steer, 

To  trim  to  all  tlie  winds  tliat  veer. 

To  wind  the  shallows,  shun  the  rock, 
False  signals  know,  and,  knowing,  mock. 
To  meet,  close  reefed,  the  tempest's  shock. 

Sometimes  the  t'ask  seemed  all  too  liard  ; 
Too  strict  the  watch, — too  stem  the  guard,— 
And  very  distant  the  rewai-d. 

The  waves  lapped  lightly  on  the  strand. 
Green  shores  stretched  forth  on  either  hand, 
Our  beardless  cheeks  the  zephyrs  fanned. 

Here  all  was  peace  and  calm,  and  we 
Laughed  at  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
And  longed  to  meet  them,  and  be  fVet?. 


And  80  it  came,  the  wiihed-for  day, 
When,  Able  Seamen  (that's  B.A.), 
Across  the  bar  we  sailed  away. 


1'ill,  even  as  now,  sonic  friendly  gale 

With  gentle  impulse  driven  us  here, 

And  dim  eyes  brighten,  and  "  What  cheerl" 

From  dear  old  voices  meets  the  ear 

And  works  a  subtle  charm  ;  for  when 
They  wander  back, — these  sea-tossM  men, — 
For  one  brief  hour  they're  boys  again  ; 


And  live  again  tlie  old  romance, — 

The  old  romance— ^wherein  thcTo  dwells 
Jfor  doubt  nor  fear — where  jangled  bells 
•Strike  not  acrowi  the  organ  swells 

That  sound,  to  high  young  hearts  that  heed, 
The  prelude  to  heroic  deed  ; 
Tlie  promise  of  the  victor's  meed. 

Alas,  for  all  bright  dreams  like  theae  I 
What  so  uncertain  as  the  breeze  t 
And  what  so  treacherous  as  the  seas  T 


And  how,  0  brothers,  has  it  iared 
With  eatJi  of  us,  since,  thus  prepared. 
Our  alight  cnft  first  the  ocean  dared  t 

Here's  one — a  poet— whose  fine  eyes 
Used  evermore  to  seek  the  skies. 
Who  fed  on  haziest  mysteries  : 

The  poet  now  a  trader  sails, 
And,  once  in  port,  he  rarely  fails 
To  make  good  profit  on  his  bales. 

And  one,  whose  will  no  law  could  sway. 
Who  could  not,  for  his  life,  obey  : 
This  took  a  wife  the  other  day ; 


Her  boya,  where'er  they  sail,  shall  bear 
The  blessing  of  her  fostering  care, 
And  her  works  pndse  lier  everywhere, — 

lu  peace  or  danger,  calm  or  gale, 
Sunshine  or  darkness,  joy  or  bale, 
(iod'a  men  and  hers,  where'er  they  sail. 

Again  we  leave  the  quiet  bay, 
The  sun  sets  on  our  gathering  day. 
Poor  mariners  !  wo  muat  away, 

Farewell  the  shore,  the  turf,  the  treee  '. 
Once  more  before  the  uncertain  breeze 
"We  sail  out  to  the  unknown  seas. 
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THE  FAMILIAR  USE  OF  THE  NAME  "JESUS." 

*'  And  tbou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins." 
"  God  hath  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name." 

Jesus,  which  signifies  Jehovah  the  Saviour,  or 
Healer,  is  the  name  which  God  Himself  gave  to  the 
Son  of  His  love,  whom  He  sent  forth  from  the  bosom 
of  His  glory  to  restore  a  lost  world.  A  name  which 
unfolds  to  us  the  majesty  of  His  glorious  power  as 
well  as  His  infinite  love !  What  is  the  response  that 
this  great  name  of  Jesus  awakens  within  our  hearts  ? 
DoeiS  it  sound  there  as  the  revelation  or  manifestation 
of  God  the  Father  1 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  not  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  use  this  name 
with  too  little  reverence. 

The  beautiful  and  inspired  declaration,  that  "  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,''  has  doubtless 
originated  the  custom  which  often  prevails  in  churches 
of  bowing  whenever  that  sacred  name  is  mentioned ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  look  upon  this 
as  an  empty  form,  to  give  heed  that  they  lose  not  the 
spirit  of  it ;  but  that  they  secure  a  deeper  reverence, 
even  the  bowing  of  their  whole  being  in  awe  and 
honour  before  His  holy  name.  "  Give  unto  the  Lord 
the  glory  due  unto  His  name ;  worship  the  Lord  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness" 
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and  coiTCspomlonee  it  ia  also  noticeable.  '"  Have  yon 
found  Jesus?"  '■  Go  ami  tell  Jesus."  "Dear  Jesus 
loves  you  I"  "Tell  Jews  about  it."  ''The  dear  loving 
Jesus  has  donf  all  for  us."  "  Work  for  JesusI"  "Get 
hold  of  Jesus,"  &c. 

The  adoption  of  these  expressions  by  true  Chris- 
tians, as  ia  frequently  the  case,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
irreverence.  But  it  does  appear  as  though  that 
hallowed  name  were  not  held  in  its  power  and  magni- 
fied, when  it  is  so  often  repeated;  and  on  young  minds 
especially,  the  effect  must  be  harmful. 

Surely  we  should  be  acting  more  in  accordance 
with  Scripture  and  the  mind  of  God,  did  we  more 
generally  substitute  the  Lord  Jesus,  Jesus  Christ ;  or 
our  Redeemer,  our  I^rd,  the  Saviour,  or  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Often,  it  is  more  in  the  tone  of  voice,  than  in  the 
expression  itself,  that  the  want  of  reverence  is  felt.  It 
cannot  l>e  right  to  say  to  a  child,  "  Go  and  tell  Jesus 
about  it,'"  in  the  same  tone  as  you  might  tell  him  to  go 
to  a  brother,  schoolfellow,  or  companion.  Is  it  feared 
that  they  may  be  inspired  witii  too  much  awe,  that 
they  will  be  afraid  to  love,  afraid  to  draw  near  1  The 
little  children  whom  the  Saviour  would  take  up  in 
His  arms  and  bless,  would  love  Him  none  the  less 
l>ecau8e  He  was  called  their  Lord  Jesus — ^just  as  the 
child  loves  the  name  of  father,  and  would  not  think  of 
calling  him  by  the  familiar  name  used  by  a  few  of 
his  own  family.  The  tenderest  love  and  the  deepest 
veneration  are  perfectly  compatible,  and  strenguien 
one  another. 

Tt  was  said  of  a  clergyman  of  lie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  love  for  his  Lord  was  very  deep,  that  bo 
profound  was  his  reverence  that  he  paused  before 
pronouncing  that  name.  Who  could  possess  a  keener 
sense  of  the  preciousness  of  our  Saviour  than  Buther- 
ford  ?  He  used  to  speak  of  Him  as  "  my  Lord  Christ," 
"  Jesus,  my  Lonl,"  "  my  King  Jesus," 
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44,  45.)  Therefore  should  our  interooursu  and  tone 
of  communion  be  with  the  divinity  and  godhead  of 
Christ  equally  with  His  humanity.  Therefore  should 
all  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 
Had  we  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  reality  that  Chiist 
is  made  unto  us  Wisdom  and  Righteousness,  Sanctifi- 
cation  and  Redemption,  such  a  solemn  sense  of  His 
greatness  would  come  over  us,  that  we  could  not 
lightly  utter  His  holy  name.  Those  who  really  fear 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord,  could  not  speak  /amiliarb/ 
of  Him.  Our  Lord  Jesus  says,  "  I  have  not  called 
you  sei"vanta,  but  friends" — a  friendship  which  may 
deepen  into  intimacy  and  union ;  but  the  bond  is  so 
hallowed,  so  beyond  anything  of  time  and  sense,  that 
it  cannot  savour  of  familiarity.  The  love  we  bear  to 
Him,  who  first  loved  us,  is  not  the  love  which  we 
bear  ton-ards  our  earthly  friends  and  relations,  but  an 
emotion  which  proceeds  from  the  essence  of  eternal  love. 
It  is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  a  bond  of  love  whose  sacred- 
ness  is  a  boundary  line  to  keep  off  all  vulgar  lightness. 
"  Let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband." 
The  figiu:e  is  scriptural :  Let  the  Church  see  that  she 
reverence  Her  Lord. 

Jesus,  "  the  name  we  love  to  hear,"  is  a  revelation' 
of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father — a  power  to  lift 
our  hearts  to  Him;  Jesus,  "the  Son  of  God,"  "the 
brightness  of  His  glory,"  "  the  Lord  from  Heaven," 
"the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  "the  King  of  Kings," 
who  shall  reign  "  for  ever  and  ever" ! 

Id  conclusion,  let  us  consider  what  the  name  of 
Jesus  comprehends — all  power,  all  virtue,  salvation 
for  all  the  earth,  whose  kingdoms  will  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  His  name 
is  Wonderfid,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Eveiv 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Caroline  J.  WEaTLAEE. 
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JOHN  AUDLAND  AND  HIS  FEIENDS. 

"  In  the  Church  of  God  there  is  no  irrevocaT>lc  golden  age  in  the 
past  ....  In  God's  battles  leadew  cannot  fail." — Author  of 
•*  The  Sc^ojnberg-Cotta  Familyr 

When  John  Audland  was  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  was  a  very  popular  minister  amongst  the 
Independents.  Sewell  describes  him  as  "  a  young 
man  of  a  comely  countenance  and  very  lovely  quali- 
ties, very  religious,  and  having  a  good  understanding." 
One  First-day  morning,  in  1652,  he  preached  at  Fir- 
bank  Chapel,  in  Westmoreland.  Before  noon  George  Fox 
arrived  at  this  place ;  it  was  soon  rumoured  that  he 
would  preach  there  that  day,  and  whilst  some  people 
went  away  for  a  time  to  dine,  a  large  number 
remained. 

Greorge  Fox  having  quenched  his  thirst  at  a  stream, 
seated  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  near  the 
chapel,  and  from  this  elevation  he,  in  the  afternoon, 
addressed  the  vast  multitude  gathered  around  him.  In 
this  congregation  were  several  preachers,  including 
John  Audland,  who  had  brought  his  wife,  a  young 
lady  of  good  family,  with  him.  Probably  as  their 
thirsty  souls  drank  in  the  words  which  fell  with 
heavenly  power  from  the  stranger  s  lips,  they  were 
hardly  conscious  that  he  continued  speaking  for  about 
three  hours,  directing  all  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them- 
selves. Glorious  was  the  heritage  he  pourtrayed  as 
the  present  portion  of  believers  in  Christ ;  that  they 
'*  might  know  their  bodies  to  be  prepared,  sanctified, 
and  made  fit  temples  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in." 
He  strove  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  away 
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from  all  figures  and  shadows  to  Christ  the  Substance  ; 
"Christ  waa  come,"  he  said,  "who  ended  both  the  temple 
and  its  worship,  and  the  priests  and  their  tithes  ;  and 
all  DOW  should  hearken  unto  Him." 

Effectual  as  was  George  Fox's  message  to  many  that 
day,  perhaps  it  was  more  so  to  none  than  John  and 
Aline  Audland,  and  it  wa?  to  their  house  that  he 
adjourned  when  the  meeting  was  over.  Both  were 
"  chosen  vessels  untrj  the  Loitl  to  declare  His  name," 
and  the  life-long  ministry  of  each  began  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Deep  was  John  Audland's  distress  when 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  that  his  high  profession  of 
religion  was  valueless.  "  It  is  a  Saviour  that  I  long 
for, '  was  now  his  cry, — "  it  is  He  that  my  soul  pants 
after.  Oh,  that  I  may  be  gathered  into  His  life,  and 
overshadowed  with  His  glory,  sanctified  throughout  by 
His  word,  and  raised  up  by  His  eternal  power ! " 

The  answer  to  his  continued  prayers  was  not  iong 
delayed ;  the  Lord,  in  accordance  with  His  promise, 
fulfilled  his  desire,  heard  his  cry  and  saved  him. 

"  Oh,  how  wonderful  His  ways  ! 
AU  in  love  begin  and  end  : 
Whom  His  mercy  means  to  raise, 
First  His  justice  bids  descend." 

Thus  baptised  into  Christ  John  Audland  was,  ere 
long,  qualified  to  preach  the  word  with  extraordinary 
power.  The  remuneration  which  he  had  previously 
received  for  his  ministerial  services,  he  now  returned 
to  the  parish  of  Colton. 

Anne  Audland  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Newby,  who  also  became  a  Friend  about 
this  time  ;  she  had  been  well  educated,  and  during  a 
seven  years'  residence  with  an  aunt  in  London  had 
often  associated  with  Puritans.  Before  her  marriage, 
when  at  her  home  at  Kendal,  she  chose  the  most 
serious  people  of  that  town  for  her  fiiends,  uniting 
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with  some  who  often  met  together  to  wait  on  God  in 
silence,  or  for  religious  conference  and  fervent  prayer. 
Perhaps  on  the  day  of  George  Fox's  memorable 
visit  to  Firbank  she  was  already  "  not  far  from  the 
kingdom/' 

Two  years  later  we  find  her,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  preaching  at  Auckland,  in  Durham,  on  a 
market  day,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  confined 
for  some  hours  in  the  town  jail,  through  the  window 
of  which  she  continued  to  address  a  not  unmoved 
audience,  one  of  whom,  a  gentleman .  named  Lang- 
staff,  who  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  so  much  impressed  by  her  ministiy  that  he  accom- 
panied her  to  prison,  and  afterwards  took  her  to  his 
house  ;  here,  however,  she  declined  remaining  when 
she  observed  his  wife's  annoyance  at  the  aiiival  of  a 
Quaker  guest,  and  went  out  into  the  fields  to  seek  for 
some  sheltered  spot  where  she  might  spend  the  night. 
But  Anthony  Pearson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had 
lately  become  a  Friend,  had  been  told  by  George  Fox, 
who  was  staying  at  his  house,  of  Anne  Audland's 
arrival  in  the  town,  and  came  with  a  horse  and  pillion 
to  escort  her  to  his  residence. 

During  the  following  winter,  whilst  travelling  with 
Mabel  Camm  (the  wife  of  John  Camm),  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  Mayor  of  Banbury,  who  had 
mduced  two  witnesses  to  swear  that  she  had  spoken 
blasphemy ;  but,  after  some  days,  two  residents  in  the 
town  gave  bond  for  her  appearance  at  the  assizes,  and 
thus  an  opportunity  for  holding  a  succession  of  meet- 
ings was  afforded  her. 

A  remarkable  blessing  rested  on  these  labours ; 
seveml  hundreds,  including  her  two  bondsmen,  were 
effectually  led  to  Christ ;  many  were  added  to  the 
Society,  and  not  only  was  a  large  meeting  formed  in 
fianbury,  but  several  others  were  established  in  the 
neighbourhood.     These  things,  of  course,  kindled  the 
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wrath  of  her  enemies,  who  threatened  that  she  should 
be  burned.  Her  husband  and  other  Friends  were 
present  at  the  trial,  when  the  indictment  drawn  up 
against  her  was  that  she  had  said  God  did  not  live, 
because,  when  speaking  of  a  clergyman  at  Banbmy,  she 
had  remarked  that  "  True  woixls  may  be  a  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  some  that  speak  them,"  quoting  Jer.  v.  2. 
When  the  judge  had  questioned  her  he  soon  discovered 
the  falseness  of  the  evidence  adduced,  nor  did  he  fail 
to  observe  the  innocent  fearlessness  of  her  deportment. 
Some  gentlemen  on  the  beuuh,  being  afi-aid  that  the 
case  would  fall  to  the  ground,  followed  the  jury,  and 
induced  them  to  ■bring  in  a  venlict  of  "  Guilty  of 
misdemeanour."  It  is  satisfiictory  to  find  that  these 
gentlemen  were  told  by  one  of  their  coadjutors  that  he 
would  not  sit  with  them  until  they  hml  more  i-egaitl 
for  justice,  iind  other  officei-s  in  the  Court  strongly 
manifested  theii-  disapprobation. 

On  her  refusal  to  give  bond  for  "  good  behaviour," 
she  was  sent  to  prison  again,  althougii  the  judge  was 
heard  to  say  that  she  ought  to  be  discharged.  For 
seven  or  eight  months  she  was  confined  in  a  filthy 
dungeon,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  sewer  which 
i-eceived  much  of  the  tUuinage  of  the  town  ;  she  had 
a  companion  in  Jane  Waugh,  who  wjis  also  a  minister, 
and  had  been  imprisoried  for  no  other  offence  tlian  that 
of  visiting  Anne  Audland.  Here,  unprotected  from 
cold  and  damp  and  noxious  gases,  with  lix^  and  toads 
crawling  around  them — kept  by  the  peace  of  God — 
they  abode,  we  are  told,  as  in  a  palace,  for  they 
coidd  say : — 

"  Thy  presence  makes  my  paradise. 
And  where  Thou  art,  is  Heaven." 

After  her  i-elease  iVnnc  Audland  and  her  husband 
liad  the  joy  of  meeting  each  other  at  Biistol,  aod  after 
some  religious  s<n'vice  they  returned  to  their  home  in 
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Westanoreland.  Frequent  journeys  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Clirist  8  cause  were  undertaken  by  both, 
unitedly  and  separately,  to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
During  John  Audland  s  absence  on  one  of  these 
missions  she  thus  >\Tites  : — 

"Dear  Husband, — Thou  art  dearer  to  me  tliau  ever  :  my 
love  flows  out  to  thee,  even  the  same  love  that  I  am  loved 
withal  of  my  Father.  .  .  O,  how  am  I  refreshed  to  hear  from 
thee  of  thy.  faithfulness  and  boldness  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
0 !  dear  heart,  I  cannot  utter  the  joy  I  have  concerning  thee; 
thy  presence  I  have  continually  in  spirit,  therewith  am  I 
tilled  with  joy  ;  all  glory  and  honour  be  to  our  God  for  ever. 
O !  blessed  be  the  day  in  which  thou  wast  born,  that  thou 
art  found  worthy  to  labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Surely 
the  Lord  hath  found  thee  faithful  in  little,  and  therefore  He 
hath  committed  much  unto  thee  ;  go  on  in  the  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whence  all  strength  cometh, 
to  whom  be  all  glory  and  honoiu*  for  ever.  O !  dear  heart, 
go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  knowing  this  that  thy 
crown  is  sure.  So,  dear  heart,  now  is  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
work,  and  few  are  willing  to  go  forth  into  it.  The  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness  doing  their  own  work ;  .but  blessed 
Ije  the  Lord  for  ever,  who  hath  called  us  from  doing  our  own 
work  into  His  great  work.  ...  I  am  full  of  love  towards 
thee,  never  such  love  as  this ;  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord 
go  along  with  thee,  and  keep  thee  faithfiU  and  valiant,  and 
liold  in  His  pure  counsel,  to  stand  single  out  of  all  the 
world.  ...  A  joyful  word  it  wjis  to  me,  to  hear  that  thou 
wast  moved  to  go  for  Bristol.  0 !  my  own  heart,  my  own 
hfe,  in  that  which  now  stands,  act  and  obey,  that  thou  mayst 
stand  upon  thy  alone  guard :  so,  dear  heart,  let  thy  prayers 
be  for  me  that  I  may  be  kept  pure,  out  of  all  temptations, 
singly  to  dwell  in  the  life.    So,  farewell. — ^Anne  Audland." 

A  serie^a  of  meetin'gs  were  held  in  1654  by  John 
Audland  and  his  friend  John  Camm,  near  Bristol,  in  a 
field  called  Earl's  Mead,  and  were  verj^  largely  attended, 
nearly  four  thousiind  persons  being  sometimes  present. 
Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  were  theii- 
fellow-labom*ei-s  for  a  short   timt*.      These   meetings 
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were  cuutiiiuod  iluriug  tliiuc  or  foui"  months,  and 
Charles  Mai-shall  ilest-iibcs  this  i)enod  as  "  the  glorious 
morning  of  tho  day  of  visita.tion  of  the  love  of  God, 
in  particular  to  the  city  of  Bristol."  He  was  then 
about  seventeen,  and  an  earnest  seeker  after  Go<i. 
Having  been  unable,  as  he  says,  to  "  find  the  living 
among  tlie  deiid  professions,"  he  had  spent  much  time 
alone  in  fields  and  woods,  where  "  stroug,  gi'eat,  and 
many,"  were  his  cries  unto  the  Lord. 

Charles  Marshall,  before  the  anival  of  John  Aud- 
liiud,  hiLd  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  a  few 
others  on  one  day  of  tlie  week,  which  they  kept  in 
fasting  and  prayer ;  they  assembled  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes  sat  down  in  silence,  but  if  any 
felt  it  right  to  engage  in  prayer  vocally,  they  did  so, 
and  even  children  occasionally  uttered  brief  petitions. 
To  one  nf  these  meetings  J(»hn  Audland  and  John 
Camm  came  ;  "  they  spake,"  wxites  Charles  Marahall, 
"the  powerful  wm-d  of  life  in  the  di'ead  of  His  name 
who  lives  for  ever ;  and  we  weif  seized  on  and 
smitten  even  to  the  heart ;  and  that  day,  and  the 
visitation  of  it  overtook  us,  which  we  liad  longed  and 
waited  for,  and  from  darkness  to  the  moi-vellous  light 
of  the  I.oi-d  were  we  tm-ned." 

Ob  a  First-day  morning  Charles  Marshall  went 
with  tlie  ministers  about  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
countiy,  to  a  little  spring  of  water,  by  the  side  of 
which  he  had  spent  many  solitaiy  hoiu-s ;  here  they 
sat  down  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  C'harles 
Marshall  observe^:!  that  the  minds  of  his  companions 
were  greatly  exereised,  and  soon  Jolm  Audland  said, 
"  Let  us  be  going  into  the  city."  When  they  reached 
Broadmead  Street  they  foimd  several  people  who 
were  inqidi-ing  for  the  strangers ;  John  Audland 
asked  if  any  of  them  had  an  interest  in  a  fipid,  in 
which  they  might  assemble,  and  an  old  man  answered 
that  he  had  one  pretty  near.     Thither  the  company 
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repaired,  ineix>asing  in  number  whilst  passing  through 
the  streets.  Jolm  Audland  is  described  by  Charles 
]\rarshall  as  "of  a  sweet  and  amiable  countenance, 
and  cheerful  spirit,  one  of  the  wise  in  heart,  filled  with 
the  excellent,  bright,  glorious  power  of  the  Lord  God." 

After  John  Camm  had  spoken  tenderly  and  fer- 
vently, John  Audland  arose,  and  to  Charles  Marshall 
it  seemed  that  his  face  shone  as,  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  he  uttered  the  message  of  his  Lord.  "  I 
proclaim  spiritual  war,"  he  began  "  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  who  ai-e  in  the  fall  and  separation 
from  God."  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free 
course  and  was  glorified  :  so  intense  was  the  emotion 
of  some  present  that  tliey  fell  on  the  ground,  whilst 
others  cried  out  as  the  preaclier  laid  bare  their  inward 
states ;  many  were  effectually  turned  from  darkness  to 
light.  "Indeed  it  was  a  notable  day,"  writes 
Charles  Marshall,  "worthy  to  be  left  on  record,  that 
our  children  may  read  and  tell  to  their  children, 
and  theirs  to  another  generation,  that  the  worthy, 
noble  acts  of  the  aim  of  G^d's  salvation  may  be 
remembered." 

After  this  day  the  meetings  became  larger  and 
larger,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  them  in  the 
open  ail*,  even  in  frost  and  snow,  and  the  ministers 
laboured  unweariedly  to  lead  their  hearers  "  to  look 
from  dead  ways  and  worships  unto  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Fountain  of  Life  ";  and  many  of  these  sought  eagerly 
night  and  day  to  obtain  salvation  through  Him, 
giving  up  their  hearts  wholly  to  His  government, 
and  walking  in  the  way  of  self-denial — for  we  read 
that  "this  visitation  of  Gods  holy  and  blessed  day 
was  signal  and  inexpressible.''  Soon  persecution  arose, 
causing  a  tumult  in  the  city  ;  the  houses  of  Friends 
were  broken  into  by  the  mob,  imder  the  pretence  of 
preventing  conspiracy,  and  they  were  themselves 
often   treated   with   brutal  violence,   whilst  the  law 
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afforded  them  no  protectiou,  and  the  dei^y  stimulated 
the  rage  of  the  rioters. 

One  day,  as  John  Camm  and  John  Audland  were 
crossing  a  hridge  on  their  way  to  a  village  where 
a  meeting  had  been  appointed,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  rabble,  by  some  of  whom  they  were 
Iwaten  and  kicked,  whilst  others  shouted,  "  Knock 
them  down,  kill  them,  hang  them !  " — so  that  they 
narrowly  escaped  with  fheir  lives.  Charles  Alarshall 
was  one  of  those  who  found  in  John  Audland  "  a 
dear  friend  and  father  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  he  after- 
wards became  a  very  powerful  preacher,  the  deep 
conflicts  through  which  he  had  himself  passed,  the 
better  enabling  him  to  draw  out  his  soul  to  the  hungry, 
and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul. 

William  Penn  writes  that  "  he  was  one  that  waited 
for  the  feeling  of  Grod's  living  and  heavenly  power  to 
carry  him  forth  in  his  ministerial  exercises, '  by  which, 
we  find,  many  were  turned  to  righteousness,  and  some 
induced  to  more  eamestiy  covet  the  best  gifts.  George 
Whitehead,  who  says,  tiiat  he  "  truly  loved  him  for 
love's  sake,"  remarks,  that  "  his  sincere  love  and  regard 
to  Christ's  ministers  and  messengers,  appeared  to  be  a 
good  and  necessary  preparation  for  him  to  be  a  witness 
and  partaker  of  the  same  ministry."  His  faith  was 
strong,  and,  unhindered  by  the  heat  of  persecution ;  he 
visited  the  various  meetings  throughout  the  land,  his 
labours  being  attended  by  an  abundant  blessing. 
When,  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  God  called 
him  to  the  ministry,  and  laid  this  work  before  him,  he 
said  Id  his  soul, "  How  shall  I  visit  Thy  people  in  these 
times,  when  the  rod  of  the  wicked  is  upon  their 
backs  1 "  Then  this  reply  seemed  to  be  given  him, 
"  Go,  I  will  prosper  thy  way  ;  and  this  present  exer- 
cise, which  is  over  my  people,  shall  be  as  a  morning 
cloud,  and  I  will  be  to  them  as  the  tender  dew  through 
fAe  hnd  of  thy  nativity." 
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Although  during  the  next  two  years  he  visited  every 
county  in  England,  no  hand  was  laid  on  him,  nor  did 
he  know  of  any  one  who  lost  five  pounds  on  account  of 
attending  his  meetings.  When  describing  subsequent 
labours,  he  says,  that  he  believed  thousands  received 
the  word  of  life,  and  in  some  places,  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  a  Friend,  meetings  were  esta- 
blished. "  Oh,"  he  wTites,  "  the  tenderness  which  mine 
eye  has  seen  in  many  places  through  the  land :  the 
watering  showers  that  descended  on  the  Lord's  plan- 
tation is  beyond  description/'  But  long-continued 
painful  labours  were  also  allotted  to  him  in  consequence 
of  the  spirit  of  dissension  which  prevailed  in  some 
counties  where  John  Story,  John  Wilkinson,  and  their 
parly  had  obtained  a  footing.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  God 
was  with  him  in  this  day  of  deep  exercise,  making  his 
bow  strong,  and  daily  replenishing  his  quiver  with 
arrows,  even  though  liis  soul  Avas,  as  it  were,  baptised 
for  the  dead. 

In  one  of  his  pamphcts,  "  The  Way  of  Life  Re- 
vealed," &c.,  he  writes  : — 

"  The  travail  in  spirit  of  the  messengers  and  seiTants  of  the 
Most  High  in  ages  past,  was  the  same  as  now  it  is,  viz.,  To 
tnru  people  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  the  power  of  the  liviug  God ;  thereby,  in  nowise 
invaUdating  (Mirist  Jesus,  His  manifestation  in  that  bodily 
appearance,  neither  His  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  nor 
ascension ;  but  l>rings  all  people  guided  thereby  unto  that 
which  will  open  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  whereby 
they  all  come  imto  such  a  condition  and  spiritual  under- 
standing, as  to  see  and  know  their  benefit  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  for  this  we  testify,  all  are  per- 
fected by  that  One  Offering  that  are  sanctified." 

And  again  he  says  : — 

"  As  there  is  a  faithful  abiding  in  inward  watchfulness,  and 
continual  obedience  to  this  heaveidy  light,  there  will  be  a 
growing  from  strength  to  strength  over  sin  and  the  nature 
thereof,  until  thou  seest  all   the  rule  and   authority  of  the 
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enemy  to  be  subdued  under  the  feet  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
and  ^e  government  iu  tlie  soul  upon  His  shoulders,  whose 
right  it  is  to  i-ule  over  all.  And  here  sal\'ation,  redemption, 
aud  restoration,  is  effectually  enjoyed  through  faith,  and 
the  effectual  workiui;  of  the  Almighty  power,  and  ana 
of  God,  unto  whom  be  the  glory  of  His  own  work  for  ever  1 
And  so  here  wiU  be  a  growing  and  increasing,  until  there  is 
a  coining  jnto  that  precious  state  and  image,  in  which  man 
was  before  he  felL" 

By  profession  Charles  Marshall  was  a  physician  ;  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  and  generosity  to  the 
poor,  and  when  on  his  death-hed  he  urged  this  duty 
on  others.  In  the  yewr  1682,  he  was  prosecuted  by 
a  clergyman  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  committed  by  the  Barona  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  After  he  had  been 
confined  tJiere  for  two  years,  the  clergyman's  con- 
science was  so  much  troubled  that  he  came  in  person 
to  release  him.  Charles  Marshall  then  settled  with  his 
family  near  London,  where,  during  many  years,  he 
diligently  worked  for  hia  Lord.  He  died  in  1698, 
at  the  ^e  of  sixty-one.^* 

Another  of  the  converts  of  John  Audland  and  John 
Camm,  diuing  this  extraordinary  visit  to  Bristol,  was 
a  lady  named  Barbara  Blangdon,  who  had  been  seri- 
ously inclined  from  childhood ;  she  became  a  minister, 
and  suffered  much  &om  persecution  :  once,  when  coming 
out  from  a  private  house  at  Bristol,  where  a  meeting 
had  been  held,  a  man  in  the  street  stabbed  her  very 
severely,  though  no  vital  part  was  reached.  After  her 
release  from  a  six  weeks'  imprisonment  at  Marlborough, 

•  Chwlee  MiirahaH'B  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Maty  Prince,  who 
was  another  seal  to  the  ministry  of  John  Camm  and  John  Aud- 
land, when  at  Briatol,  in  1654.  Two  years  later  she  visited  New 
England  OS  n  minister,  and  in  16G0,  travelled  extensively  on  the 
European  Continent  with  Afar}'  Fisher.  She  wan  three  times  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  her  native  city  of  Itristol,  during  the  severo 
fietvecntion  therein  16G3  andlC64. 
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she  had  some  conversation  with  the  gentleman  who 
had  committed  her,  in  consequence  of  which  he  never 
again  persecuted  Friends,  but  behaved  with  much 
kindness  to  them,  even  aiding  them  when  able  to  do 
so.  He  once  called  at  Barbara  Blangdon's  house  at 
Bristol,  and  confessed  to  her  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  views  which  she  held,  although  he 
said  that  he  could  not  himself  walk  in  the  way  of  self- 
denial. 

During  a  visit  to  Devon,  where  she  was  tlirice  im- 
prisoned, she  called  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Bath — where  she  had  formerly  often  been  received  as  a 
visitor — with  the  intention  of  speaking  to  his  family 
on  the  vanity  of  the  pursuits  in  which  she  had  once 
joined  them.  When  she  inquired  for  the  Countess,  a 
servant,  who  recognised  her,  asked  her  to  go  to  the  back- 
door, through  which  he  said  his  lady  would  soon  go 
into  the  garden.  But  when  she  reached  the  back  pre- 
mises, a  very  fierce  mastifi*  was  unchained,  in  order 
that  he  might  attack  her ;  but  before  he  reached  her, 
his  ferocity  seemed  to  be  altogether  subdued,  for  he 
suddenly  turned  and  went  away  whining.  Soon  the 
Countess  came  to  her,  and  after  listening  to  her 
counsel,  thanked  her  for  it. 

When  Barbara  Blangdon  was  at  Great  Torrington 
she  was  sent  for  by  the  mayor,  who  was  not  inclined 
to  treat  her  with  harshness;  but  a  clergyman,  who 
was  very  anxious  that  she  should  be  whipped  as  a 
vagabond,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  send  her 
to  Exeter  Prison,  where  she  was  confined  for  some 
time,  not  being  brought  to  trial  when  the  assizes  were 
held.  One  day  the  sherifi"  came  and  took  her  to 
another  apartment,  where  a  beadle,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  whipped  her  until  the  blood  ran  down  her 
back ;  meanwhile  such  joy  was  granted  her  at  being 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ  as  to  cause  her  to 
sing  His  praise.    "  Do  ye  sing  ?    I  will  make  you  cry^ 
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by-and-by ! "  exclaimed  the  beadle,  whilst  increasing 
the  severity  of  the  strokes ;  but  so  graciously  and 
wonderfully  was  she  sustained,  that  she  afterwards 
said  that,  had  she  even  been  whipped  to  death,  in  the 
state  she  then  was,  she  should  not  have  been  terrified 
nor  dismayed. 

The  sheriff,  finding  how  unavailing  their  cruelty 
was,  at  length  bade  the  beadle  cease  striking  her.  He 
had  imagined  that  he  had  only  a  woman  to  deal  with 
in  her  weakness,  but  found  that  he  was  fighting 
against  God  :  the  following  day  she  was  liberated. 
The  Mayor  of  Bideford,  before  whom  she  was  brought, 
was  much  impressed  by  some  serious  conversation 
which  she  had  with  him,  and  was  so  eager  to  resume 
it  that,  when  she  left  the  town,  he  followed  her  on 
horseback,  and  rode  three  or  four  miles  with  her ; 
before  parting,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  him. 
Apparently  the  influence  which  she  was  permitted  to 
exert  was  blessed  to  him;  once,  after  leaving  the 
county,  she  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  received  not 
long  before  his  death. 

In  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  1655,  Barbara 
Blangdon  crossed  to  Ireland.  The  vessel  in  which  she 
sailed  was  in  great  peril  from  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  the  superstitious  sailors  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Quaker,  and  conspired  to  throw  her  over- 
board. When  she  became  aware  of  their  design,  she 
successfully  appealed  to  the  captain  for  protection, 
saying  that,  if  he  permitted  such  a  deed,  her  blood 
woidd  be  required  at  his  hands.  The  tempest  con- 
tinued, and  as  the  chaplain  was  too  much  terrified  to 
hold  the  usual  service,  Barbara  Blangdon  went  on 
deck,  feeling  that  it  was  her  duty  to  address  the  crew 
and  pray  for  them.  They  were  very  grave  and  quiet, 
and  afterwards  remarked  that  they  were  "  more  be- 
holden" to  her  than  to  their  chaplain. 

On  landing  at  Dublin  she  went  to  the  house  of  the 
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Viceroy,  but  was  told  that  it  would  be  useless  to  seek 
for  an  interview  with  him,  as,  only  on  the  previous 
day,  he  had  banished  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis 
Howgill  from  the  island ;'  but  after  a  while  she  was 
shown  into  a  drawing-room,  and  a  gentleman  came  to 
her  from  the  Deputy's  chamber,  before  whom  those 
who  accompanied  him  stood  uncovered.  Notwith- 
standing this  artifice,  she  was  convinced  that  he  was 
not  the  Deputy  but  a  clergyman  ;  and,  when  asked  by 
those  present  why  she  did  not  speak  to  their  lord, 
replied,  "  When  I  see  your  lord,  then  I  shall  give  my 
message  to  him."  Ere  long  the  Viceroy  made  his 
appearance,  and  after  he  had  seated  himself  on  a  couch 
she  addressed  him,  bidding  him  beware  lest  he  should 
be  fighting  against  God  by  opposing  His  cause  and 
persecuting  the  innocent ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
her  belief  that  he  was  not  so  much  in  fault  {is  were 
those  who  instigated  him  to  this  conduct  He  was 
evidently  impressed  by  her  solemn  words  ;  and,  when 
she  spoke  of  how  the  teachers  of  the  people  caused 
them  to  err,  he  said  to  the  clergyman,  "  There's  for 
you,  Mr.  Harrison ! "  and  afterwards  asked  him  what 
reply  he  could  make  her.  "  It  is  all  very  true  and 
very  good,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  nothing  to  sjiy 
against  it  if  she  speaks  as  she  means."  Barbara 
Blangdon  answered  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  true 
and  spoke  as  it  meant,  and  meant  as  it  spoke ;  but 
men  of  corrupt  minds  perverted  the  Scriptures  by 
putting  their  own  construction  on  them  and  deceiving 
those  they  taught;  but  the  Scriptures  were  of  no 
private  interpretation,  being  written  l)y  holy  men  of 
God  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sh(» 
was  told  that  the  Viceroy  was  so  much  impressed 
after  she  left  him  that  he  declined  joining  in  bowls  or 
any  similar  pastime. 

From  Dublin  she  went  to  Cork,  where  some  of  her 
relatives  and  acquaintance  dwelt ;  frequent  were  lier 

si 
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imprisonments,  though  whenever  she  preached  there 
were  some  who  willingly  received  her  message, 
whilst  many  of  her  fonner  friends  trembled  at  her 
words  of  warning.  Once  when  she  was  addi-essing  the 
people  in  a  markefc-place,  a  buteher  swore  he  would 
cleave  her  head,  but  whilst  lifting  his  cleaver  to  do  so 
a  woman  seized  his  arms,  and  presently  some  soldiers 
came  to  the  rescue.  On  her  next  voyage  to  Ireland 
the  ship  foundered  near  Dungarvcn,  and  she  liad  a 
most  nan'ow  escape  of  her  life,  but  was  providentially 
saved  by  the  bravery  of  the  captain  and  one  of  the 
sailors. 

In  Dublin  she  suffered  much  in  a  filthy  prison, 
having  given  gi'eat  offence  Iiy  a  religious  exhortation 
to  the  judges  in  a  court  of  justice.  After  awhile  she 
was  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  when  requested  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  answered  that  there  was  no  guilt 
upon  anyone's  conscience  for  what  was  done  in  obe- 
dience to  God.  But  as  this  was  not  considered  a  satis- 
factory answer  she  was  sent  back  to  prison.  Here  she  , 
was  visited  by  some  of  her  friends.  Sir  William  King, 
Colonel  Fare,  and  Lady  Brown,  who  afterwards  went 
to  the  judge  to  endeavour  to  obtain  her  release ;  they 
laughed  when  he  told  them,  in  allusion  to  Barbara 
Blangdon,  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  life — saying  that 
they  had  known  her  from  childhood,  and  were  so 
strenuous  in  their  efforts  for  her  liberation  that  they 
at  last  secured  it 

After  she  was  set  free  she  spoke  very  solemnly  to  the 
judge,  who  died  the  same  night.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously he  had  condemned  six  persons  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  five  of  whom  were  apparently  inno- 
cent, for  the  only  witness  against  them,  when  accused 
by  Barbara  Blangdon,  who  shared  the  same  prison, 
confessed,  while  trembling  exceedingly,  that  his  evi- 
dence was  altogether  faUe;  and  he  once  made  the 
same  admission  to  the  judge,  to  whom  Barbara  Blang^ 
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don  -wrote,  begging  him  to  take  care  that  he  did  not 
condemn  the  guiltless,  also  tcUing  him  that  the  day  of 
his  death  was  at  hand,  and  reminding  him  that  he 
would  have  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions.  But 
he  took  no  notice  of  this  remonstrance.  At  Limerick, 
also,  Bjirbara  Blangdon  found  imprisonment  awaiting 
her,  and  when  on  her  homeward  voyage  she  was  robbed 
of  all  she  had  by  tlie  crew  of  a  privateer,  but  ulti- 
mately reached  England  in  safety. 

The  last  allusion  made  to  her  by  Sewell,  is  in  refer- 
ence to  her  being  one  of  the  one  hundi*ed  and  fifteen 
Friends  who  were  imprisoned  at  Bristol  in  1682,  wliilst, 
in  the  face  of  threats  and  persecution,  the  meetings  in 
that  city  were  kept  up  by  the  children  with  wonderful 
faith  and  courage.  During  John  Audland  and  John 
Camm's  remarkable  visit  there  (twenty-eight  years  ear- 
lier), we  find  that  George  Bishop  and  Josiah  Coale  were 
also  amongst  those  w^io  "  received  their  testimony." 

In  1664  George  Bishop  published  the  following 
brief  address,  which  was  delivered  to  Charley  11.  and 
his  Parliament : — 

"  To  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  thus  saith 

the  Lord : 
"  Meddle  not  with  my  people  because  of  their  conscience 
to  me,  and  banish  them  not  out  of  the  nation  because  of 
their  conscience;    for  if    you  do  I  will  send  my  plagues 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

"  Written  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  by  His  servant, 

*'  George  Bishop. 
"  Bristol,  the  25th  of  the  Ninth  Month,  1664." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Great  Plague  visited 
London  in  the  following  year.  Whilst  the  pestilence 
was  at  its  height  the  Friends  were  less  frequently 
banished  than  before ;  from  his  prison  in  Bristol 
George  Bishop  sent  them  A  letter  exhorting  them  to 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  that  if  they 
were  exiled  God  would  protect  them  whilst  they  were 
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faithful  to  Him, — that  "  none  should  root  them  out, 
but  that  they  should  be  planted  and  built  up."  At 
an  earlier  date  he  wrote  a  book  giving  an  account  of 
the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Friends  in  New  England, 
in  which  he  quoted  Major-General  Denison'a  words  to 
those  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him, — "  This 
year  ye  will  go  to  complain  to  the  Parliament,  and  the 
next  year  they  will  send  to  see  how  it  is ;  and  the 
third  year  the  Government  will  be  changed !  "  When 
tliia  passage  was  read  to  the  King  he  was  much  struck 
by  it,  and  calling  some  of  his  courtiers  to  hear  it,  he 
exclaimed,  "  So  !  these  are  some  of  my  good  subjects 
of  New  England,  but  I  will  put  a  stop  to  them ! " 
And  when,  after  William  Lcdni's  execution  at  Boston, 
Edward  Burrough  besought  him  to  terminate  such 
proceedings  by  sending  a  mandamus  thither,  he 
yielded  to  his  request 

Josiah  Coale  was  about  twenty-one  when  the 
powerful  ministiy  of  John  Audland  and  John  Camm 
proved  an  effectual  message  to  his  soul.  "  I  saw," 
he  sjvys,  "  that  my  heart  was  polluted,  and  that  there 
was  no  habitation  for  God,  which  caused  me  to 
mourn  in  desolation,  and  to  wander  in  solitary  places, 
until  I  wiis  ready  to  faint ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
Never  man's  sorrow  was  like  my  sorrow.  ....  If 
Thou,  0  God,"  was  now  his  cry,  "wilt  help  me 
thoroughly,  then  will  I  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways, 
jinU  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee."  This  was 
no-vain  vow ;  it  became  his  "  life  and  joy  "  to  declare 
the  Gospel,  and  Avith  lips  touched  as  with  a  live  coal, 
he  laboured  valiantly  for  his  Lord,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  on  one  occasion,  travelling  with  two  other 
Friends  from  Viiginia  to  New  England,  through  vast 
wildernesses  and  dense  forests  which  had  been 
thought  impenetrable  to  all  but  the  Indians,  who 
treated  the  white  strangers  most  kindly,  although 
they  had    previously  been    greatly  exasperated   by 
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Europeans.  Yet  their  lives  were  often  endangered 
by  the  proximity  of  beasts  of  prey  and  serpents,  the 
marshes  which  intercepted  their  path,  and  the  eflfects 
of  hmiger  and  cold. 

Amongst  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, especially,  Josiah  Coale  discovered  true 
yearnings  after  God.  *'  Through  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,"  he  writes,  "  we  found  these  Indians  more  sober 
and  Christian-like  towards  us  than  the  Christians  so- 
called."  After  his  release  from  Sandwich  gaol,  the 
youthful  minister  laboured  amongst  the  Algonquins, 
whose  king  said  to  him,  "The  Englishmen  do  not 
love  the  Quakers,  but  the  Quakers  are  honest  men, 
and  do  no  harm  ;  and  this  is  no  Englishman's  sea  or 
land,  and  Quakers   shall   come  here  and  welcome." 

Two  or  three  years  later,  when  imprisoned  in 
London,  he  writes  : — "  Though  great  sufferings  and 
afflictions  attend,  as  yet  my  heart,  praised  be  the 
Lord,  is  not  troubled,  neither  has  fear  seized  me, 
because  I  see  the  intent  of  the  Lord  in  it.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  the  residue  of  the  seed  which  is  yet  un- 
gathered  is  my  life  freely  sacrificed  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord.  .  .  So  let  your  prayer  unto  God  be  for  me 
that  I  may  be  kept  unto  the  end,  and  finish  my  coiu-se 
with  joy,  and  in  all  things  bring  glory  and  honour  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  cheerfully  laying  down  his  life,  we  are  told, 
"  With  perfect  understanding,  and  in  an  extraordinary 
enjojTnent  of  the  Lord's  life,  majesty,  and  presence.'' 
Amongst  the  many  hundreds  who  attended  his  funeral 
was  SeweU,  the  historian,  who,  young  as  he  then  was, 
greatly  loved  and  revered  Josiah  Coale,  and  highly 
appreciated  his  kindness,  always  availing  himself  of 
opportunities  to  attend  meetings  where  it  was  said 
that  he  would  be  present.  In  1656,  two  years  after 
they  had  held  the  memorable  succession  of  meetings 
at  Bristol,  John  Canmi,  and  John  Auil\r,|xd  revisited 
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that  city.  They  were  devoted  friends,  and  had  in  the 
meantime  often  travelled  together,  whilst  much  bless- 
ing rested  on  their  labours  for  their  Lord.*  Thomas 
Camm,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  his  father's 
health,  often  accompanied  him.  The  strain  on  the  voice 
and  chest  of  the  latter  in  large  meetings,  especially  when 
held  out  of  doors,  seemed  greater  than  his  consump- 
tive constitution  could  withstand,  and  he  did  not  long 
survive  his  second  visit  to  Bristol.  As  his  strength 
slowly  ebbed  away  he  told  his  friends  that  his  "  in- 
ward man  revived  and  mounted  upward  towards  its 
habitation  in  the  heavens." 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  after  addressing  his  family, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sweet  sleep,  from  which  they 
thought  he  would  never  awake.  But,  hearing  their 
loud  lamentations,  he  said,  "  Dear  hearts,  ye  have 
^vronged  me,  for  I  was  at  sweet  rest ;  ye  should  not  so 
passionately  sorrow  for  my  departure  ;  this  house  of 
earth  and  clay  must  go  to  its  place ;  and  this  soul  and 
spirit  is  to  be  gathered  up  to  the  Lord  to  live  with 
Him  for  ever,  where  we  shall  meet  with  everlasting 
joy."  Then,  once  more  taking  leave,  he  lay  down  and 
soon  expired.  His  birthplace  was  Camsgill,  West- 
moreland, the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family.  From  child- 
hood he  had  been  seriously  inclined,  and,  like  John 
Audland,  had  eagerly  received  the  truths  taught  by 
George  Fox  when  he  visited  their  native  county  in  1 652. 
At  that  time,  we  leam  from  his  son, "  the  world  seemed 
to  smile  upon  him,  and  the  riches  and  glory  of  it  had 
exceeding  increased,  and  were  then  likely  to  increase 
more,"  But  he  willingly  counted  all  things  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his 
Lord.     He  was   a  powerfiil  minister,  and  was  one 


*  Elimhefh  Slirredge  was  anotbei  on  whose  mind  an  indelible 
impression  was  made  by  the  ministry  of  John  Audland. — See 
Frimdt'  Examiner,  Tenth  Month,  1872. 
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of  the  Friends  who  visited  London  in  1654,  and  first 
preached  and  published  the  doctrines  of  our  Society 
there.' 

John  Audland,  who  was  about  twenty-six  years 
younger  than  himself,  keenly  felt  his  death,  though  he 
found  comfort  in  the  companionship  of  Thomas  Camm, 
who  was  often  his  associate  in  Gospel  service.  John 
Audland  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  his  life  being 
doubtless  shortened  by  the  hardships  and  persecution 
which,  he  endured  ;  for,  in  addition  to  close  imprison- 
ments, we  find  allusions  to  "  great  perils,  sore  beatings, 
and  cruel  mockings — both  of  the  rabble  and  also  of 
the  bitter-spirited  professors.''  He  was  very  patient 
during  his  iUness,  and  often  said,  "Ah!  those  great 
meetings  in  the  orchard  at  Bristol,  I  may  not  forget ! 
I  would  so  gladly  have  spread  my  net  over  all,  and 
have  gq.thered  all,  that  I  forgot  myself,  never  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  my  body.*  But  it  s  well.  My 
reward  is  with  me,  and  I  am  content  to  give  up  and 
be  with  the  Lord;  for  that  my  soul  values  above 
all  things." 

Notwithstanding    his  weakness    marvellous  power 


*  In  a  letter  written  by  Francis  Howgill  to  Edward  Burrough, 
when  in  London  in  1656,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  these 
meetings  : — "  From  Bristol  we  have  received  letters  from  our  dear 
brethren  John  Audland  and  John  Camm ;  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Lord  is  that  way  :  that  is  a  precious  city  and  a  gallant  j)eople : 
their  net  is  like  to  break  with  fishes,  they  have  caught  so  much 
there,  and  all  tlie  c^)ast  thereabout,  flighty  is  His  work  and 
power  in  this  His  day  !  Shout  for  joy  all  ye  holy  ones  !  for  the 
Lord  rides  on  in  power  to  get  Himself  a  name."  Another  letter, 
with  a  similar  signature,  contains  a  reference  to  the  same  Friends  : 
"  Our  hearts  were  broken  in  separating  one  from  another,  for  our 
Jives  are  bound  up  in  one,  and  we  partake  of  one  another's  suffer- 
ings and  of  one  another's  joy."  Like  John  Audland,  Francis 
Howgill  had  been  an  eager  recipient  of  George  Fox's  message  at 
Firbank  Chapel,  and  had  found  that  the  seed  then  sown  in  his  soul 
was  destined  to  bring  forth  a  hundredfold. 
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was  granted  liim  to  make  the  friends  who  visited  him, 
in  some  measure,  sharers  of  his  joy  and  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  love  of  God,  with  whose  praise  his  heart 
was  filled.  As  his  strength  failed  he  asked  to  be 
raised  up  in  order  to  kneel,  and  then  fervently  besought 
the  Lord  that  Hia  whole  heritage  might  be  preserved 
in  the  Truth,  out  of  the  evil  of  the  world.  Though 
tenderly  sympathising  with  hia  beloved  wife  he  said  to 
her,  "Sly  will  is  in  true  subjection  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  whether  life  or  death ;  and  therefore  give  me  up 
freely  to  His  disposing."  And  she,  we  read,  "how 
dear  soever  he  was  to  her,  did  so."  Ten  days  after  his 
death  she  became  the  mother  of  a  Httle  boy. 

In  reference  to  her  loss  ahe  writes :  "  The  Eternal 
God  revealed  His  Son  Christ  in  us,  and  gave  us  faith 
to  believe  in  Him,  the  eternal  Word  of  life,  by  which 
our  souls  came  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive  .  .  . 
Our  hearts  were  knit  together  in  the  unspeakable  love 
of  Truth,  which  was  our  life,  joy,  and  delight,  and 
made  our  days  together  exceeding  comfortable.  .  .  . 
The  dolour  of  my  heart  my  tongue  or  pen  is  not  able 
to  declare ;  yet  in  this  I  contented  myseK  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Lord."  Anne  Audland  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Camm,  and  for  forty  years, 
"  in  tlie  utmost  harmony  and  nearness  of  affection," 
they  mutually  served  their  Lord  and  suffered  for  His 
sake.  Once  he  was  imprisoned  at  Appleby  for  six 
years,  and  again  at  Kendal  for  three.  But  trials 
seemed  only  to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the  heart 
of  liis  wife,  who  was  greatly  gifted  as  a  minister :  she 
spent  much  time  alone  in  fervent  prayer,  and  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  religious  books.  Humble  and 
retiring  herself,  she  was  always  ready  to  encourage 
the  weakest  of  the  flock.  During  a  very  severe 
illness  she  spoke  of  how  she  had  enjoyed  unspeakable 
peace  here,  as  well  aa  the  fiUl  assurance  of  everlasting 

joy. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1705,  when  in  her  seventy-ninth 
year,  in  a  farewell  sermon  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Kendal,  she  implored  her  friends  to  be  diligent  in  the 
service  of  God.  The  following  day  she  was  attacked 
by  the  illness  which  terminated  her  chequered  life. 
After  begging  her  husband  to  freely  give  her  up,  she 
added,  "  I  have  loved  thee  with  my  soul  and  God  has 
blessed  us,  and  will  bless  thee  and  be  with  thee,  and 
make  up  all  thy  losses.  ...  I  am  full  of  assurance  of 
eternal  salvation  and  a  crown  of  glory,  through  my 
dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

She  spoke  of  how  much  she  had  desired  to  send  a 
farewell  epistle  to  Friends  at  Bristol  and  Banbury,  to 
"tenderly  advise  professors  of  Truth  to  keep  under 
the  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  by  which  they  will 
be  more  and  more  crucified  to  the  world,  and  baptised 
into  Christ,  and  put  Him  on,  the  new  and  heavenly 
man,  in  whom  they  will  become  new  creatures  and  be 
enabled  to  serve  God  in  spirit."  As  she  grew  woi-se, 
her  husband  suggested  sending  for  one  or  tw^o  of  her 
relatives,  but  she  answered,  "  Be  not  careful  in  the 
matter ;  the  Lord  my  God  is  near  me  and  I  have  thy 
company,  and  it  is  enough.  .  .  .  The  Lord  gave  us  to 
each  other ;  let  us  bless  His  name,  if  He  now  take  us 
from  each  other  in  the  outwai-d,  that  is  aU,  for  our 
joining  in  spiiit  remains  for  ever." 

One  of  the  ejuiiest  messages  she  left  was  for  her 
"prodigal  son,"  a.sking  his  stepfather  to  still  labour 
and  pray  for  his  return.  Some  of  her  last  words  were, 
**  My  hope  is  only  in  Thee,  my  dear  Lord."  AVlien, 
more  than  fifty  years  earlier,  George  Fox  was  enabled 
to  sow  the  good  seed  in  faith  at  Firbank  Chapel,  he 
probably  little  foresaw  the  marvellous  results  which 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  arise  therefrom. 

Though  the  rough  blasts  of  persecution  were  j)(^r- 
mitted  in  that  age,  to  be  the  means  of  causing 
Quakerism  to  take  deeper  root,  can  there  be  any  need 
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that  it  should  droop  and  wither  in  the  sunshine  of 
this  ?     However  true  it  may  be  that 


yet  are  the  conditions  of  discipleship  the  same  as  ever 
they  were — an  outward  cross  to  be  clung  to,  and  an 
inward  cross  to  be  borne,  for  the  sake  of  that  Saviour 
who  can  inspire  the  heart  with  "  a  love  so  deep  as  to 
make  obedience  a  dehght."  From  one  source,  and 
one  alone,  must  vitaUt)'  ever  spring,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Feahces  Anne  Bcdoe. 
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FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICK 

Part  II. 

SiNcaE  the  former  paper  on  F.  D.  Maurice  was 
written  *  I  have  read  many  tributes  to  his  memory, 
each  looking  at  the  man  and  his  work  from  a  different 
stand-point,  and  I  feel  increased  difficulty  in  writing 
on  the  subject  without  entering  into  religious  con- 
troversy. 

My  purpose,  however,  as  stated  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  former  paper,  is  to  speak  of  his  practical  work  and 
personal  characteristics,  and  to  these  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confine  myself. 

When  Maurice  became  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  1838  (when  about  thirty-three  years  of  age),  he  was 
at  once  brought  into  contact  with  the  working  men  of 
London,  for  whose  condition  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted,  and  amongst  whom  he  continued  to 
labour  devotedly  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
thus  came  face  to  face  with  the  great  social  problems 
of  the  day  ;  and  at  those  remarkable  conferences  held 
at  a  coffee  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  attended  by 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  Ludlow,  Hughes,  and  others, 
working  men  were  invited  to  speak  of  their  wants 
and  to  suggest  remedies. 

These  conferences  resulted  in  what  was  termed  the 
Christian  Socialist  Movement,  an  attempt  to  help 
English  working  men,  according  to  Christian  principles, 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  the  advan- 
tages of  capital.     From  this  has   arisen,  to   a  great 

•  Vide  Friends'  Quarft*rhj  Examine)',  Xo.  XXV. 
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extent,  the  co-operative  movement  of  the  present  day. 
Although  economically  thia  scheme  was  a  failure,  it 
was  not  so  in  the  exemplification,  then  almost  un- 
known, of  how  Christian  ministera  and  educated  young 
men  could  sympathise  with  and  help  the  working 
classes  in  their  efforts  towards  amelioration. 

From  this  co-operation  in  commercial  affairs  sprang 
the  nobler  and  more  successful  undertaking  of  "  the 
Working  Men's  College,"  in  which  Maurice  put  into  a 

Jtractical  shape  his  ideas  of  a  true  brotherhood  between 
earners  and  workers.  "  We  felt  then,  as  we  had 
never  felt  before,"  said  one  who  was  present  at  the 
inaugural  address — ^Mr.  Solly — "  the  mighty  force  and 
meaning  of  the  corporate  principle,  especially  when 
applied  in  a  true  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  to  the 
education  and  elevation  of  humanity.  Mr.  Maurice 
urged  that  the  Working  Men's  College  must  be  an 
actual  '  brotherhood,'  or  it  would  utterly  fail  to  accom- 
plish its  great  object."* 

Maurice  thus  defines  the  nature  of  this  brother- 
hood, in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  earnest  coadjutors  : — 

"  We  have  never  thought  that  we  could  help  working  men 
to  te  individually  wise  or  individually  good,  if  we  forgot  thai 
they  were  social  beinga,  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  oi 
family,  neighbourhood,  country,  and  by  a  common  humanity. 
"We  have  never  thought  that  we  could  make  them  understand 
what  that  common  humanity  means,  or  even  what  is  implied 
in  any  of  those  subordinate  relations,  unless  we  could  spoak 
to  them  of  a  Son  of  Man  in  whom  they  have  a  common 
interest.  We  have  believed  that  in  order  to  do  that  we  musi 
go  deeper  still;  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  the  Son  of  God 
that  there  is  no  Brotherhood  for  human  beings  if  there  is  not 
Q  Fatherhood," 


Another  clause  in  this  letter  is  worth  pondering,  and 
shows  how  valuable  would  be  the  influence  of  such  a 
mind  on  the  working  classes  of  the  present  day,  with 

*  See  Keminiaceniics  of  F.  P.  Maurice  in  Workman't  Mtir/mine. 
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freedom  :  a  principle  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Christianity  does  teach  the  fraternity  of 
the  race,  and  we  cannot  deny  to  men  the -right  of  indi- 
vidual freedom ;  but  we  should  aim  to  inculcate  its 
duties  as  well  as  ita  rights.  The  divorcement  which 
has  taken  place  between  these,  and  the  disregard  of 
any  rehgious  basis  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  so-called 
popular  freedom,  makes  us  look  with  apprehension  on 
the  future  of  the  working  classes. 

Maurice  tried  to  show  that  a  Divine  order  had  been 
set  up ;  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  involves  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and,  deeper  still,  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men  in  Christ.  This  was  to  him  not  a  theolo- 
gical dogma,  but  an  essential  fact,  made  real  by  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  To  set  this  forth  was  the  eflbrt 
of  Maurice's  life.  Only  in  Christ  could  he  see  any 
hope  of  human  progress,  or  any  basis  for  human 
liberty.  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."  All  other  freedom  than  this  he  regarded 
as  partial  and  imperfect,  such  as  would  degenerate  into 
licence.  This  was  the  true  order.  Ordy  by  humility 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will  can  the  soul  be  fitted 
for  the  enjojTnent  of  the  truest  liberty.  In  this  prin- 
ciple is  laid  a  safe  foundation  for  aU  societies,  brother- 
hoods, guilds,  and  nations  of  men.  But,  alas] 
instead  of  submission  and  self-renunciation,  the  world's 
morality  is  practically  based  upon  selfishness. 

2,  With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject, 
the  personal  characteristics  of  Frederick  Maurice,  I 
can  only  speak  personally  of  one  occasion  on  which  I 
heard  him  lecture.  Well  might  it  be  said  of  him,  as 
it  was  of  Wordsworth,  that  "  to  him,  the  world,  to  its 
meanest  thing,  was  a  consecrated  world."  Everything 
human  was  to  him  sacred,  as  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  which  the  Son  of  God  Himself  had  partaken.  1 
well  remember  his  deep  earnestness,  the  head  bowe'd 
in    true   humifity,   and    the  eyes  of  mystic   depth. 
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seeming  to  ycam  with  tenderness  and  pity  over  the 
world  and  its  sorrows.  The  intense  pathos  of  his  con- 
cluding sentence  still  lingers  in  my  ears :  "  To  every 
man,  his  country,  his  conscience,  God  Himself,  is 
SJiying,  *  Work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the  night 
coineQi  when  no  man  can  work.' " 

I  have  permission  to  transcribe  the  following  tribute 
to  his  memoiy  from  one  who  thus  acknowledges  the 
good  received  from  his  friendship  and  teaching  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Munby,  of  the  Temple)  : — 

"  You  si)eak  of  liis  persoutd  characteristics.  The  cliief  of 
them,  according  to  my  experience,  were  tliese  :  his  exceeding  • 
and  unaffected  humiUty;  his  exquisite  and  almost  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness, which  shrank  at  the  lightest  touch  of  opposition 
and  responded  tenderly  to  the  faintest  appeal  for  symi)athy, 
and  which  yet,  being  helped  by  earnest  convictions  and  a 
resolute  will,  did  not  prevent  him  i'rom  being  firm,  and  even 
stubborn,  when  he  thought  it  right ;  and,  lastly,  the  wonderful 
and  almost  supernatural  sweetness  of  his  face  and  manner. 

"  It  is  diflBcult  for  one  who  knew  him  to  speak  of  tliis  last 
point  without  great  stress  of  emotion,  for  his  was  the  one  face 
I  have  ever  seen  (and  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  many 
other  leaders  of  thought)  which  enabled  me  to  understand  or 
to  think  I  undei-stood  something  of  what  may  liave  been 
the  personal  charm  and  outward  i)resence  of  our  Ijord. 

"  For  majesty  and  for  spiritual  etHuence  his  face  was  simply 
unrivalled  in  our  time,  so  far  as  I  know.  No  wonder  that  he 
became  the  central  figure  of  the  college  which  he  founded. 
His  own  teaching  in  it  was  confined  to  the  Bible  classes,  but 
his  i>ersonid  influence  was  felt  by  every  one,  even  by  those 
(and  they  \vere  many)  who  had  no  beliefs  in  conmion 
with  hhn. 

"  The  teachers  and  the  students  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  have  always  ])een,  and  are  still,  men  who  differ  among 
themselves  most  widely  u])oii  religious  questions ;  but  such 
was  the  respect  felt  for  Mr.  Maiu-ice,  that  he  always,  and 
without  effort,  kept  the  wliole  in  harmony,  though  he  never 
attempted  to  rejn'ess  any  uttemnce  of  opinion.  He  did,  how- 
ever, invariably  jissume,  and  silently  make  the  assumption 
felt,  that  the   College   w\as   Christian,  and    t^j^j^t  tl\ose  who 
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worked  in  it  were  working  with  and  for  Christ,  even  if  they 
themselves  would  not  have  admitted  that  they  were. 

"  This  reminds  me  that  his  profound  belief  in  Christ  was 
one  of  the  two  things  which  gave  such  value  and  importance 
to  his  religious  teaching.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
Brihherhood  of  Christ,  were  perhaps  never  preached  so  fully 
and  earnestly  as  by  him ;  he  seemed  transfigured,  inspired, 
when  he  dw^t  on  such  subjects  in  his  pulpit,  and  his  words 
were  aided  by  an  almost  prophetic  earnestness  and  solemnity 
of  manner,  and  by  a  voice  resonant  and  sonorous  and  pathetic 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  'When  he  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer,'  a  friend  of  mine  observed, '  it  was  like  taking  heaven 
by  storm' ;  and  certainly  I  never  heard  that  prayer  uttered 
with  such  intensity  and  fulness  of  trust.  'One  could  walk 
miles  to  hear  him  say  it,'  said  an  old  woman  in  a  country 
village " 

The  writings  of  Maurice  have  done  much  to  confirm 
me  in  the  truth  and  spirituality  of  the  viewa  of 
Friends  ;  and,  furtherj  they  induced  a  close  intimacy 
with  another  mind,  brought  to  a  remarkable  identity 
of  sentiment,  through  the  works  of  our  early  J'rieuds, 
especially  of  Isaac  Pennington.  To  my  apprehenaiou 
there  is  much  in  common  between  them,  especially  in 
the  grasp  they  had  of  a  "  living  Christ,"  an  In-speak- 
ing Word,  dwelling  within  them,  both  as  "  the  Hope 
of  Glory,"  and  as  an  ever-present  Saviour  and  Friend. 

I  admit  freely  that  Maurice  had  his  failings  in 
doctrine  and  in  practice.*  Possessed  of  a  strong,  even 
passionate  nature,  he  had  much  to  combat  with  in  his 
own  heart  Whilst  no  one  more  readily  confessed 
than  he,  that  "  in  himself  dwelt  no  good  thing  " ;  no 

*  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  province  to  point  out  here,  what 
may  be  the  errora  of  Maorice's  theology,  but  I  would  refer  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  what  his 
views  were  to  an  article  in  the  BritUh  Quaiierly  Review,  for 
January,  1873.  In  this  carefully- written  essay  full  justice  ia 
done  to  his  principles  and  efforts  for  good,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  writer  ably  and  &ithfully  deals  with  what  he  considen 
unsound  and  defective  in  his  theology. 
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one,  on  the  other  hand,  would  more  reverently  and 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
was  what  he  was.  With  his  strong  bias  of  mind  in 
one  doctrinal  direction,  his  teaching  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  defective  in  another.  If,  according  to  his 
own  earnest  convictions  of  truth,  he  brought  into 
prominence  one  aspect  of  Chiistian  revelation,  are  wo 
to  refuse  the  good  thus  imparted,  because  he  did  not 
with  equal  force  grasp  some  others  ? 

He  felt  his  special  commission  to  be  to  set  forth 
Christ,  not  only  as  the  Eedeemer  from  sin,  but  as 
the  Head  of  the  race — the  Divine  Root  of  Humanity 
— the  Author  of  the  new  Creation — the  Son  and  Sent 
of  the  Father.  The  Incarnation  was  to  him  the 
central  truth  of  the  world's  history,  the  explanation 
and  interpreter  of  all  its  enigmas. 

To  no  single  mind  is  the  full-orbed  Truth  revealed. 
The  most  gifted  are  but  feeble  reflections  of  Him  who 
is  "  the  Light  of  the  World."  Let  then  these  feeble 
lights  all  shine  at  their  best,  and  we  shall  have  some 
true,  although  still  faint,  representation  of  Him  "  in 
whom  all  fulness  dwells,"  *'  who  only  hath  immor- 
tahty,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto."  In  Him  is  gathered  up  all  that  is 
true  in  each  partial  view  of  Him. 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  tlian  they." 

Whilst  I  would  bid  God-speed  to  the  preacher 
who  proclaims  the  simple  and  blessed  truth  of  for- 
giveness through  a  crucified  Redeemer,  I  believe  that 
the  unfolding  of  other  aspects  of  truth  is  needed 
before  the  wlwle  word  Salvation  is  spelt  out,  or  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  known. 
Salvation  comprehends  not  only  forgiveness  of  sin 

T  2 
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and  escape  from  its  punishment,  but  also  that  "  per- 
fect soundness  "  and  spiritual  health  which  is  equally 
a  provision  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  is 
needed  the  full  revelation  of  Him  "whom  to  know 
is  Life  Eternal." 

In  peaceful  times  likes  those  which  the  Apostle 
records,  when  "  the  churches  had  rest  throughout  all 
Judea,  Ac,  and  were  edified"  (Acts  ix.  31)  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  simple  Gospel,  the  "  good  news  "  of 
the  kingdom,  may  be  all  that  is  needfiu ;  but  in  times 
of  unparalleled  intellectual  strength  like  the  present, 
when  the  spirits  of  men  are  sorely  agitated  with  con- 
flicting systems  and  opinions,  minds  of  stalwart 
power,  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  Christ,  are 
also  needed  to  set  forth  other  aspects  of  the  Truth, 
and  to  commend  them,  in  their  simplicity  and  spiritu- 
ality, to  questioning  and  reasoning  minds. 

In  this  day  the  conflict  thickens  round  the  citadel 
of  truth.  The  central  truths  of  Christianity  are  as- 
sailed :  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  God  are  brought  into  question,  and  even 
openly  denied.  Let,  then,  all  who  are  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ  be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  His 
spiritual  army,  and  let  us  remember  our  Lord's  rebuke 
to  those  disciples  who  forbad  one  casting  out  devils  in 
His  name,  because  he  followed  not  them,  "  Forbid 
him  not  ....  for  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on 
our  part" 

Whilst  some  arej)reaching  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  exclusiveness,  ignoring  the  truth  that  "  the  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works,"  let  others  proclaim,  as  tie  early  Friends 
did,  the  universality  of  the  "  grace  and  truth  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ";  whilst  some  set  forth  Christ  as 
the  one  propitiation  for  sin,  others  may  profitably 
dwell  on  His  marvellous  human  relationships,  how  He 
was  made  "  like  unto  His  brethren  " — "  in  all  points 
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tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  " ;  the  per- 
fecter  of  all  realms  of  human  life,  the  restorer  of  its 
waste  places,  the  manifested  glory  of  the  Father,  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  purposes  of  God,  "  the  Root  and 
the  Offspring  of  David,''  and  the  "  bright  and  Morn- 
ing Star." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  felt  great  diffidence  in  writing 
on  this  subject  in  the  Friends'  Examiner ^  knowing 
that  some  whom  I  love  and  reverence  regard  Maurice  as 
a  dangerous  teacher.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  found 
in  his  writings  that  which  reached  my  own  difficulties 
as  hardly  any  other  writer  or  preacher  has  done,  and 
as  such  I  cannot  withhold  my  testimony  to  his  worth. 
His  thoughts  have  often  "  found  me,"  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Coleridge,  "  that  which  ^ticZs  me  brings  with 
it  irresistible  evidence  that  it  comes  from  God. 

Richard  Westlake. 
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by  j.  f.  bottomlby  firth,  barrister- at- law. 

The  New  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  of  1868  is  dead.  On  the  statute- 
book  of  the  Eugliah  realm  it  has  left  an  impress, 
glorious,  and  imperishable.  Men  may  come  and  men 
may  go ;  generation  may  follow  generation,  but  that 
record  no  man  shall  dare  efface.  It  fiaiahed  the  work 
that  England  sent  it  to  do,  and  with  its  diasoliition 
there  ends  a  noble  chapter  of  our  history. 

To-day  we  stand  almost,  as  it  were,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era,  and  are  only  just  recovering  breath 
after  the  change.  It  is  well  that  in  such  a  crisis  we 
should  reconnoitre  our  position.  We  find  the  con- 
ditions of  political  life  entirely  changed,  and  changed 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Solid  ground 
has  been  won  and  held  in  this  advance  to  a  national 
ideal,  and  ages  of  Conservatism  could  never  wrest  it 
from  us.  The  old  type  of  Tory  is  impossible  as  a 
potent  entity  in  the  politics  of  1874.  He  is  dead,  and 
fossilising  fast.  Progress  has  now  become  recognised, 
both  by  Liberal  and  Conservative,  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  national  life.  Parties  differ  alone  in  their 
estimate  of  its  extent  and  of  its  direction.  The  essen- 
tial principle  of  Conservatism  remains  the  same  now 
as  it  was  when  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  of  it : — "  My  abhor- 
rence of  Conservatism  is  not  because  it  checks  liberty 
only,  but  because  it  checks  the  growth  of  mankind  in 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  happiness  by  striving  to  main- 
tain institutions  that  are  of  necessi^  temporary." 
Planted  on  the  adamant  rock  of  immutable  justice 
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are  many  demands,  which  as  yet  have  only  been 
adopted  by  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  often 
by  them  in  a  crude  and  unworkable  form.  Our 
object  in  these  notes  is  to  estimate  the  position  that 
some  of  these  questions  will  occupy  in  the  new 
Parliament.  They  can  never  be  passed  into  law 
except  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Liberal  party  when  in 
power.  And  they  will  never  be  adopted  by  that 
party,  as  a  whole,  till  they  are  adopted  by  the  country 
at  large.  The  true  policy  of  a  Eadical  party  in  oppo- 
sition is  to  teach  the  people.  Let  this  be  once  done, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  morning  sun  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  the  England  we  all  love  so  well  will 
advance  still  further  towards  a  true  national  ideal. 
The  wants  of  one  age  are  rarely  sufficient  for  the  age 
that  succeeds  it,  and  just  as  we  wonder  at  our  fathers 
80  our  children  will  wonder  at  us. 

There  are  some  who  consider  that  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress is  stayed  for  many  a  long  year.  We  prefer  to 
regard  the  country  as  resting.  Resting,  not  to  sleep 
through  the  ages,  but  to  recuperate,  and  to  prepare 
for  a  new  step  forward.  It  may  be,  as  John  Bright 
suggests,  that  our  absence  of  organisation  is  the 
cause  of  our  defeat,  and  other  reasons,  which  we 
may  hereafter  allude  to,  have  aided  it  much — but, 
after  all,  we  may  regard  the  nation  as  quiescent, 
rather  than  retrogressive. 

Unless  we  mistake  our  countrymen,  we  shall  soon 
find  them  reaching  forward  to  the  questions  that  are 
before.  But  as  yet  these  questions  have  not  been 
presented  in  a  combined  and  effective  form.  The 
party  cries  that  swept  Liberals  into  power  in  1868  are 
now  dead  and  gone  ;  and,  as  a  Welsh  friend  of  ours 
wrote  to  the  liiberation  Society, — "  What  are  we  to 
do  with  quarrymen  and  farmers  when  there  is  nothing 
to  offer  but  a  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  V  A  new 
Liberal  platform  must  be  built,  and,  as  we  think,  it 
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ought  to  take  a  plank  from  several  of  the  prominont 
sections  within  the  party.  The  essence  of  the  indi- 
vidual question  may  be  extracted  without  adopting 
the  particular  form.  The  Ijiberal  party  can  then  give 
to  its  supporters  an  union  of  "  blazing  principles,"  a 
standard  with  many  a  device,  and  which  men  will 
rally  round.  Monopoly  and  privilege  and  prejudice 
will  know  their  days  numbered  when  that  standard  is 
raised, 

Whiggism  pure  and  simple  is  now  dead.  The 
election  of  1874  may  be  regarded  as  its  public 
obsequies.  In  the  mass  the  Whigs  have  passed  over 
to  their  old  foes,  and  in  some  boroughs  have  thereby 
altered  the  representation.  Here  and  there  the  con- 
version has  been  the  other  way.  For  ourselves,  we 
part  from  them  without  a  sigh.  Party  energy  was 
exhausted  in  dragging  them  along;  we  had  to 
"educate"  our  leaders  before  we  could  move,  and 
Liberalism  is  freer  to-day  now  that  they  are  gone. 
There  are  several  unfortunate  exceptions,  but  as  a 
rule  Radical  constituencies  have  been  found  true  to 
their  allegiance,  and  "when,  to  the  clearness  of  indi- 
vidual policy  by  which  their  representatives  arc 
distinguished,  there  shall  be  added  a  clearness  of 
party  policy  also,  we  shall  not  find  enthusiasm  to  be 
wanting.  It  might  well  be  that  support  became  only 
half-hearted,  and  that  defeat  was  scarcely  dreaded 
amongst  those  sections  of  the  party  who  saw  in  its 
continuance  in  power  no  guarantee  for  the  adoption  of 
their  measures. 

It  was  the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal  party  that, 
by  its  work  and  its  enthusiasm,  rolled  up  that  grand 
majority  in  1868,  and  it  would  surely  have  been  a 
wise  step  to  have  endeavoured  by  an  expansive 
electoral  policy  to  have  rallied  them  again.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have  atrengthened 
the  hands  of  oar  leaders,   whilst  itn  non-Ekdoptaon 
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merely  "weakened  them.  They  got  the  credit  of 
Radic<al  intentions  when  they  had  them  not.  Whatever 
might  be  the  aims  of  the  Liberal  party  as  seen  tlirough 
the  golden  haze  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  them  in  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  uphold  Churcli  Establishment,  Mr.  Forster  the 
25th  Clause,  and  publicans  might  be  sure  of  a  patient 
audit  at  the  Home  Office,  but  the  "  harassed  "  interests 
regarded  not  these  things.  They  remembered  that 
Liberal  leaders  had  required  and  had  answered  to  the 
spur  before,  and  they  expected  to  see  them  do  it  again. 
In  compact,  serried,  and  constantly  increasing  phalanx 
behind  them,  came  men  who  cared  little  for  the  craft 
of  parties  if  only  they  attained  their  end.  The  Lil^- 
rationists  had  already  fl(3slied  their  sword  freely  and  oft 
in  Establishment  at  home  and  abroad,  and  were  openly 
avowing  aims  which  were  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
upholders  of  privilege  and  Divine  right.  The  Noncon- 
formist Conmiittee  and  the  Education  League  had 
sworn  themselves  to  abolish  the  25th  Clause,  and  a 
powerful  organization  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
settle  the  drinking  question  by  abolishing  Ijoth  the 
article  and  the  trade.  In  voting  for  Conservative  can- 
didates, both  Churchmen  and  publicans  identified  these 
sections  with  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Millbank,  the 
Liberal  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
plained that  out  of  more  than  600  clerg3anen  within  his 
constituency  there  were  not  ten  who  supported  him, 
although  a  good  Churchman  and  a  bounteous  giver. 
The  publican  vote  was  given  en  masse  to  the  Con- 
servative party.  In  the  interest  of  the  sections  no 
one  can  regret  this.  When  particular  interests  in  a 
country  deliberately  set  themselves  against  a  great 
political  party,  they  are  sure  to  find  some  day  that  it 
will  arise  to  judgment.  It  is  the  excess  of  unwisdom, 
but,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
priusquam  dementat. 
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The  Tmies  newspaper  has  found  it  especially  difficult 
to  preserve  any  consistency  in  this  crisis.  No  one  who 
had  studied  ite  past  traditions  was  astonished  to  find 
its  sails  duly  trimmed  to  the  ConservatiTe  breeze,  but 
we  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  expect  the  malignity 
which  it  has  in  some  cases  manifested  towards  sub- 
ordinate sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  advocates 
of  Disestablishment,  of  Undenominational  Education, 
of  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  of  International  Arbitration, 
together  with  the  opponents  of  certain  recent  legis- 
lation, have  been  all  gibbeted  together  as  illustrations 
of  Burke's  well  known  parable  of  the  "  noisy  and  per- 
manent forces  of  political  opinion."  "Pray  do  not 
think,"  said  he,  "  because  a  few  grasshoppers  on  a 
summer's  day  make  the  field  ring  with  their  impor- 
tunate chirp,  while  great  cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are 
silent — pray  do  not  think  that  those  who  make  the 
noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that  of 
course  they  are  many  in  numbers,  or  that  after  all 
they  are  more  than  the  loud  and  troublesome,  though 
insignificant  insects  of  the  hour."  The  fever  of  the 
election,  we  are  told,  extinguished  them  in  a  fortnight, 
and  "they  have,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  disappeared." 

The  opponents  of  the  25th  Clause  have  come  in  for 
the  most  persistent  vituperation,  and  the  success  of 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Roebuck  has  been  repeatedly 
dilated  upon,  as  indicating  at  once  the  malice  of  an 
extreme  section  in  opposing  them,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  that  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  retained.  When  we  reflect  that  in  both 
Bradford  and  Sheffield  the  Conservative,  Publican,  and 
Church  vote  was  given  to  these  gentlemen,  together 
with  that  of  many  Liberal  electors  who  gave  their 
votes  for  personal  reasons,  and  that  even  then  they 
were  only  placed  some  few  thousands  above  their 
Badtcal  opponents,  we  confess  that  to  as  the  lesaon 
of  their  election  is  entirely  the  other  way.     "  We 
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cannot  point,"  says  the  Times^  "  to  a  single  contest 
which  can  be  considered  to  have  been  determined  by 
any  of  these  sections."  Probably  every  one  else,  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  internal  working  of  these 
associations,  will  be  able  to  point  to  several ;  but  as  it 
is  no  part  of  our  present  intention  to  occupy  space 
here  in  refuting  the  fallacies  of  the  leading  journal, 
we  merely  note  them  as  curious  facts  in  modem  his- 
tory and  pass  on.  We  may  however  add,  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  lessons  which  the  Liberal  party 
may  learn  from  the  analysis  of  this  election  is,  how 
much  less  has  been  the  comparative  loss  amongst  "  the 
grasshoppers"  than  amongst  "  the  cattle." 

Tlie  Liberation  Society  was  able  to  count  upon  one 
hundred  staunch  supporters  in  the  late  Parliament. 
The  dissolution  came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and 
although  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Society  was 
largely  essential  to  electoral  success,  yet  no  question 
as  to  its  expediency  or  safety  was  ever  asked  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
particular  interests  of  the  Liberation  Society  have 
seriously  suffered  by  this  impolitic  haste.  The  results 
of  the  election  are  not,  however,  as  discouraging  as 
the  fate  of  the  party  might  lead  us  to  expect.  Of  the 
one  hundred  members  above  alluded  to,  sixty-four 
will  take  their  seats  in  the  new  Parliament ;  eighteen 
did  not  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  rejected.  Twenty-two  new  members 
have  been  returned,  pledged  to  support  the  views  of 
the  Society,  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  three  or 
four  members  of  the  late  Government  whose  official 
position  precluded  them  from  following  the  line  of 
their  conviction,  we  shall  find  that  the  party  is  very 
little  weaker  in  pledged  supporters  than  it  was  before. 

But  the  actual  gain  has  been  much  greater  than 
these  numbers  would  imply.  There  are  many  mem- 
bers who  will  sit  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  present 
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House  of  Commons  who  have  declared  themaelvee 
ready  to  vote  for  the  measures  of  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety, so  soon  as  they  shall  be  accepted  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Liberal  programme.  Altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  Liberation  candidates  solicited 
the  suffrages  of  electors  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
different  constituencies.  What  line  of  action  will  be 
taken  upon  this  question  by  the  Home  Rulers  is 
difficult  to  say,  and  perhaps  not  worth  while  to  specu- 
late. 

Every  supporter  of  the  Liberation  Society  must 
deeply  regret  the  absence  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  that  learned  and  able  exponent  of  their 
principles,  Edward  Miall.  He  relinquished  his  seat 
for  Bradford,  not  because  he  considered  his  Parlia- 
mentary usefulness  at  an  end,  but  in  consequence  of 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  re-election. 
If  the  imminence  of  the  dissolution  had  been  fore- 
seen in  Fleet  Street,  probably  a  safe  seat  would  have 
been  found  for  him.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  day  of  battle  comes,  and  aggressive  action 
can  be  once  more  effectively  taken,  he  wUl  be  found 
in  his  place  and  doing  the  work  which  it  has  been  the 
one  purpose  of  his  life  to  accomplish.  With  a  diction 
ineffective,  and  a  style  wanting  in  grace,  he  is  never- 
theless recognised  as  the  completeat  living  master  of  a 
complex  and  delicate  question,  and  those  who  would 
rightly  estimate  the  influeQce  he  wields,  can  do  so 
better  when  the  division  bells  of  the  House  are  ring- 
ing thai  when  he  is  measuring  out  his  ugly  facts  and 
unpalatable  logic  to  the  empty  benches  bwore  dinner. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  party 
as  a  whole,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  this  section  of 
it  is  not  "  disorganised."  Their  losses  in  the  election 
have  not  been  lai^e,  and  there  are  Btdll  in  the  House 
of  Commons  many  members  who  will  take  care  that 
no  inch  of  the  ground  which  has  been  gained  shall  be 
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given  back  without  the  strongest  challenge.  They 
have  seen,  with  comparative  complacency,  the  defeat 
of  those  milder  members  of  the  party,  who,  having 
betrayed  themselves  for  the  Church,  have  now  been 
betrayed  by  the  Church  in  return.  The  Society  is 
about  to  apply  the  whole  of  its  energy  to  the  propa- 
gation of  its  views  throughout  the  country ;  and  we 
can  truly  say,  that  no  body  of  political  teachers  ever 
went  forth  on  a  nobler  mission. 

The  Liberation  Society  can  afford  to  wait.  One  by 
one  the  bulwarks  of  religious  inequality  and  of  pre- 
judice have  been  swept  away.  The  Removal  of 
Disabilities  Bill  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  we  have  a 
Jew  to-day  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  Oaths  Bill ; 
the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates ;  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  :  what  standard  can  show  a  nobler 
blazonry  ?  Perhaps  as  Liberation  is  the  largest  mea- 
sure of  reform  immediately  before  the  country,  it  may 
also  prove  to  be  the  most  remote  ;  but  its  foundations 
are  too  deep  and  too  sure  ever  to  be  shaken,  and  with 
"  Truth  in  front  and  God  behind,"  who  can  doubt  the 
issue  ?  It  may  be  that  the  new  House  of  Commons 
will  make  some  distinctive  assault  upon  the  principle  of 
religious  equality.  The  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  majority  that  has  been  elected  in  distinct 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  Miall. 
Any  attack  upon  those  principles  will,  if  we  mistake 
not,  drive  the  Liberal  party  still  further  into  the  Libera- 
tionist  camp. 

T/ie  Twenty-Fifth  Clause  has  created  a  mighty 
hubbub  in  the  election  which  has  just  closed.  But 
here  again  we  find  that  the  advocates  of  entire  religi- 
ous equality  and  opponents  of  political  ecclesiasticism 
have  improved  their  position  both  relatively  to  the 
party,  and  actually  also.  Unfortunately  IVIr.  Cand- 
lish's  health  prevented  his  again  seeking  a  seat  in  the 
House,  but  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  him  to  know 
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that,  whereas  one  huudred  and  thirty-two  mumberavoteJ, 
or  paired  for  his  motion  in  March,  1872,  there  are 
now  no  lesa  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members 
in  the  House  pledged  to  support  it  when  next  it  comes 
before  them.  The  Times,  in  an  article  denouncing  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Forater,  calls  it  a  "  prodigious 
squabble  about  the  theological  instruction  of  a  few 
poor,  lean,  hungiy,  little  paupers ;"  and  at  Bradford, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  styled  it  a  "  wretched 
twopenny-halfpenny  matter."  What  strikes  us  as 
most  extraordinary  is,  how  it  is  that  if  it  be  really  so 
small  a  matter,  its  supportei-s  maintain  it  with  such 
pertinacity. 

Addressing  his  constituents  in  London  University, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  expressed  himself  of  entirely 
the  same  opinion,  as  to  its  unimportance,  and  said  that 
if  his  constituents  would  prefer  to  have  the  25th  Clause 
abolished,  he  would  willingly  vote  for  its  abolition. 
Mr.  Forster  might,  without  any  discredit  to  himself, 
have  taken  the  same  position,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
"  wretched "  character  of  the  matter,  he  preferred  to 
support  the  clause  which  he  had  framed,  and  which,  by 
Conservative  aid,  he  had  carried  over  the  heads  of  the 
advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

There  are  existent  amongst  us  many  grosser  infringe- 
ments of  religious  equality  than  that  which  the  Twenty- 
fifth  section  affords;  gradually  these  are  being  assailed 
and  removed;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  any 
legislation  in  the  opposite  direction,  whether  in  itself 
small  or  great,  should  rouse  the  fiercest  opposition.  The 
25th  Clause  was  framed,  and  it  is  supported,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Established  Church  ;  it  was  opposed,  and 
will  eventually  be  swept  away,  in  the  interests  of 
religious  equality.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  the  particular 
school-fees  to  which  it  applies  are  often  exceedingly  small ; 
— in  one  large  town  they  are  defrayed  by  private  sub- 
scription, so  that  the  vexata  questio  may  not  be  raised; 
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— but  the  principle  aud  the  intention  of  the  clause  remain 
equally  obnoxious.  And  whilst  it  certainly  seems  to 
us  that  party  allegiance  should,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  be  allowed  to  outweigh  personal  faults,  and  that 
infidelity  to  some  measures  should  be  forgiven,  in  view 
of  subscription  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  party, 
yet  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  needful  to  intimate 
to  our  leaders  that  they  are  setting  at  naught  a  vast 
body  of  conviction  amongst  their  supporters. 

Perhaps  the  spectacle,  unknown  for  thirty  years,  of 
a  strong  Conservative  majority  will  have  its  influence 
in  welding  the  Liberal  party  together.  When  the  day 
comes  to  build  up  its  new  platform,  the  educational 
hammer  will  ring  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

A  large  representative  Nonconformist  Committee 
meeting  at  Crewe,  on  the  27  th  of  January  last,  adopted 
resolutions  expressive  of  "  deep  dissatisfaction"  with 
the  educational  policy  of  the  then  Government ;  "  a 
policy  which  violates  the  principles  of  religious  equality, 
and  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  nation."  A 
resolution  was  also  adopted,  expressive  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  still  adhered  to  it,  and  appeared  "  in- 
sensible to  the  evils  incident  to  entrustimg  large  grants 
of  public  money  to  the  administration  of  sectarian 
committees  irresponsible  to  the  community ;  and  to  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  extending  and  consolidating  an 
educational  system  in  which  Nonconformists  in  large 
districts  of  the  country  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  under  the  government  of  the  clergy." 
These  resolutions  crystallize  the  educational  grievance, 
and  no  doubt  the  conclusions  from  them  point  to  the 
constitution  of  a  plank  in  the  future  platform  of  the 
renovated  Liberal  party  : — "  That  it  is  the  immediate 
duty  of  all  who  desire  to  restore  unity  and  vigour  to 
the  Liberal  party,  to  insist  that  all  candidates  for  their 
support,  should  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the 
further  development  of  denominational  education,  and 
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that  such  candidates  should  be  asked  specifically  to 
pledge  themselves  to  vote, — 

"  1.  For  the  abolition  of  the  Twenty-ilfth  Clause  of 
the  Elementary  Educational  Act  of  1870. 

"  2.  For  refusing  parliamentary  grants  to  new 
denominational  schools.  And  that  it  be  further  recom- 
mended that  candidates  should  support  such  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  as  shall  secure  the  extension  of  the 
School  Board  system  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  at  least"  one  School  Board  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  house  of  every  child  in 
the  country." 

With  respect  to  this  last  resolution  we  may  observe 
that  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  Act  of  1870  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  whilst  there  are  some  15,000 
parishes  in  England,  the  number  of  School  Boards  is 
only  634.  Clerical  influence  and  the  bugbear  of  rates 
will  continue  to  hinder  the  cause  of  education  until 
the  still  greater  bugbear  of  compulsion  comes  to  sweep 
both  away.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  political 
life  of  Quakerism  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  School 
Board  elections.  A  large  number  of  our  members 
have  been  selected  for  educational  service,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  so  intelligent  and  compact  a  body 
of  influence  is  likely  to  be  used  in  forwarding  the  best 
working  of  a  defective  system. 

And  how  does  T}ie  Alliance  come  out  of  the  con- 
test 1  It  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  the  intentions  of 
new  members  can  be  surmised  from  their  election 
pledges,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  full  maintenance,  if  not 
an  actual  increase,  of  the  number  who  support  the 
Permissive  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ninety 
members,  either  by  voting  or  pairing,  supported  the 
second  reading  of  this  measure  in  1873,  when  its 
advocates  sustained  so  tremendous  a  defeat.  Of  these 
one  is  dead,  eighteen  did  not  seek  re-election,  fourteen 
were  elected  unopposed,  and  fifty-seven  had  to  fight 
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for  their  seats.  Of  the  fifty-seven  no  less  than  forty- 
two  were  successful.  And  of  the  defeated  fifteen, 
seven  were  supplanted  by  other  supporters  of  the 
measure.  The  clear  loss  is  therefore  only  twenty-six 
on  those  seats,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  more 
than  twenty-six  new  supporters  of  the  Bill  will  be  in 
the  House. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Jacob  Bright  are  serious 
losses  to  the  Alliance,  but  their  seats  are  occupied  by 
other  Permissiveites ;  and  Joseph  Cowen  (the  new 
meml>er  for  Newcastle),  Mr.  Sullivan  (who  headed  the 
poll  in  Lowth,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the  Association 
in  Ireland),  and  Mr.  Cony  (who  has  been  returned  for 
Belfast,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance League),  will  take  good  care  the  cause  does  not 
suffer  in  the  House  from  want  of  advocacy.  Much 
is  also  hoped  from  Mr.  Burt,  the  new  member  for 
Morpeth.  The  shadow  of  his  coming  drove  Sir  George 
Grey  into  retirement,  and  so  the  House  loses  the 
greatest  authority  on  questions  of  procedure  ;  other- 
wise the  late  member  was  politically  dead,  and  Morpeth 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  the  largest  English 
constituency,  Manchester,  sends  three  supporters  of 
the  Permissive  Bill ;  the  largest  Scotch  constituency, 
Glasgow,  puts  Dr.  Cameron  at  the  head  of  the  poll ; 
and  the  largest  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  constituencies 
also  return  men  of  this  creed.  The  Alliance  have 
many  strong  enemies  in  the  House,  but  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  these,  Mr.  Bouverie,  is  gone,  and  probably 
Mr.  Fortescue  Harrison,  who  displaced  him,  wDl  follow 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  publicans 
voted  en  mxisse  for  the  Conservative  party.  Even  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Callender  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Alliance  did  not  hinder  them  in  Manchester  ;  and  as 
amongst  the  clergy,  so  in  the  ranks  of  "  the  trade," 
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the  word  went  forth  to  vote  against  the  Government 
in  office.  Hence  came  that  strange  cry  of  "  Beer  ami 
Bilile,"  or  the  "  National  Church  and  the  National 
Bever^e."  Tlie  Church  and  the  State  have  always 
appeared  to  us  as  an  incongruous  union,  but  the 
Church  and  the  beer  barrel  is  one  that,  as  reapectera  of 
the  Church,  we  certainly  think  is  more  degrading  still. 
And  yet  these  two  inveterate  foes,  occupying  the  ver}' 
poles  of  our  social  life,  have  embraced  under  the 
standard  of  a  common  Toryism.  When  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  flaming  posters, 
and  still  more  inflaming  hiirangues,  coupled  these  dis- 
sonant names  together,  the  Church  gave  scarce  any 
note  of  disapproval.  From  not  a  few  of  her  pulpite 
Liberalismandirreligion  were  declaimed  as  synonymous, 
and  her  cathetb-al  bells  rung  out  a  joyous  welcome 
to  successful  Conservative  candidates.  "  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  association  of  the  Church  and  the  beer  barrel 
a  bad  one,"  said  our  good  friend  Mr.  Wheelhouse  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire  Brewers'  Association,  and 
the  observation  struck  the  keynote  of  the  meeting. 
Thus  we  see  the  unholy  alliance  complete.  But,  hap- 
pily, there  are  honest  men  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  are  able  to  estimate  and  appreciate  tlie  danger  of 
this  monstrous  union.  The  Rev.  Stanton  Eardley, 
Vicar  of  Emanuel  Church,  Streatham  Common,  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Grantham  (the  successful  Conser- 
vative candidate  for  East  Surrey),  in  which  he  faith- 
fully set  forth  the  enormity,  and — to  the  Conservative 
party — the  danger  of  this  conjunction  : — "  This  is  my 
augury.  The  present  scandalous  alliance  (if  indeed  it 
be  already  such)  between  Conservatism  and  Beerism  is 
doomed ;  it  is  not  real ;  as  a  Conservative  I  aay  it  is  a 
lie,  and  no  lie  lives.  The  divorce  must  come.  Those 
whom  God  will  not  join  together  let  man  put  asunder. 
The  divorce  must  come.  I  should  despair  of  my 
country  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  when  it  does  come 
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Conservatism  will  have  to  cany  with  her  the  odours 
engendered  by  the  embrace  for  many  a  long  day.  If 
our  party  be  in  straits,  let  her  sit  in  her  isolation  yet 
awhile.  I  see  her  in  her  swimming  striking  out  at  every- 
thing, catching  at  straws,  imitating  the  pitifullest 
ways  of  her  adversaries,  and  now  an  enemy  has  cast  a 
barrel  in  her  way,  and  she  has  caught  it  and  moimts 
astride  of  it.  What  is  to  become  of  her  when  the 
barrel  is  unhooped,  as  it  will  be  by-and-bye  ? "  Per- 
haps this  letter  was  on  too  delicate  a  subj  ect  for  Mr. 
Grantham  to  trust  himself  to  a  public  reply.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  wisely  refrained  from  it,  and  with  Mr. 
Watney  (who  is  a  magnate  in  "the  trade")  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Why  publicanism  should  be  "  the  trade,"  we  cannot 
say,  but  any  connection  with  it  was  a  passport  to 
success  in  1874.  To  find  any  trade  assuming  to 
control  an  English  election  in  its  own  selfish  interest 
is  suflSciently  degrading,  but  when  we  consider  what 
that  "  trade  "  is,  the  humiliation  is  intensified  many 
times.  And  this  trade  is  by  no  means  reticent  in 
informing  both  the  Government  and  the  country  that 
it  appreciates  to  the  full  the  important  r61e  which  it 
played  in  the  recent  election.  At  the  meeting  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  the  largest  restaurateur  in 
Leeds  delivered  himself  of  the  sentiment  that  "  the 
Conservative  party  have  gone  in  on  our  shoulders,  and 
it  is  almost,  in  fact,  the  eve  of  the  Licensed  Victual- 
lers' Millenium."  The  actions  of  the  Government  are 
to  be  "  closely  watched  "  ;  the  licensing  interest  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  "  mere  promises,"  and  the 
Conservative  nose  is  altogether  to  be  kept  tolerably 
close  to  the  Publican  grindstone.  Wherever  Beer 
meets  in  conclave  we  find  the  same  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, and  it  will  be  by  no  means  the  least  inte- 
resting problem  of  the  session  to  see  how  Mr.  Disraeli 
deals  with  these  outspoken  friends  of  his.      Indig- 
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nation,  louder  than  any  which  was  aroused  by  the 
abortive  measures  of  Lord  Aberdare,  will  follow  the 
Conservative  Government,  unless  they  yield  large  con- 
cessions to  the  trade  on  whose  staple  commodity  they 
floated  into  power.  How  far  their  assertive  triumph 
will  carry  them  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  uniform 
extension  of  the  hours  of  opening,  from  five  to  twelve 
in  the  country,  and  from  five  to  half-past  twelve  in 
London,  is  by  no  means  the  least  modest  of  their 
demands. 

Their  action  during  the  past  election  must  after  all 
have  been  guided  more  by  the  fear  of  what  might 
come,  than  by  revenge  for  the  paltry  licensing 
measures  the  late  Government  gave  us.  Under  those 
measures  they  flourished  as  no  trade  ever  flourished 
before.  During  the  later  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tenure  of  oifice  the  increase  of  excise  duties  on  in- 
toxicating drinks  reached  in  this  country  the  appalling 
average  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per  week. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  said  that  he  would  leave  the  English 
people  to  decide  for  themseves, — except  so  far  as 
police  interference  was  necessary, — whether  they 
would  put  their  money  into  their  pockets,  or  down 
their  throats.  So  abundant,  however,  have  been  the 
facilities  for  the  latter  method  of  disposal,  that  this 
practical  and  Christian  country  has  succeeded  in 
drinking  its  way  through  taxes  and  imposts  of  all 
kinds,  and,  not  least  through  the  mUlioas  awarded 
against  us  at  Geneva.  The  expense  of  the  Ashantee 
War  could  be  washed  out  by  the  increase  of  excise 
duties  in  this  year's  Surplus  alone ;  and  when 
wc  reflect  that  upon  all  this  vast  expenditure  the 
publicans  have  l^keo  a  heavy  toll,  we  certainly 
wonder  at  their  ingratitude  to  the  late  Government. 
It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  Conservative 
party — whatever  may  have  been  the  means  of  their 
elevation  to  power — will  not  exhibit  to  the  country 
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the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  powerful  government 
obeying  the  behests  of  "the  trade."  And  the  pro- 
babilities of  their  doing  so  will  be  lessened  by  the 
peculiar  fact  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Alliance  men  sitting  on  their  own  side  of  the  House 
who,  if  they  followed  their  avowed  conviction,  would 
be  compelled  to  unite  with  the  whole  Liberal  party 
in  opposing  any  measures  for  extension  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  might  introduce. 

The  electoral  action  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  is, 
in  one  sense  again  to  the  Alliance  :  it  has  given 
to  the  whole  Liberal  party  a  vast  impetus  in  their 
direction,  and  whenever  they  speak  of  measures  affect- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicants  they  will  find  readier 
listeners  than  ever  before.  We  have  entire  confidence 
that  the  Liberal  party  will  do  justice  to  any  interest 
with  which  it  may  deal,  but  there  is  some  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that,  as  regards  this  interest  at  least,  the 
day  of  temporising  is  over.  The  whole  strength  of 
Publicanism  has  been  used  against  us  during  this 
election,  and  we  now  know  their  utmost  power.  The 
Liberal  party  will  not  in  the  future  be  deterred  from 
dealing  boldly  with  the  question  from  fear  of  alien- 
ating a  body  of  men  who  have  opposed  them  to  the 
uttermost. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  merits  of 
particular  questions,  but  probably  between  the  some- 
what extreme  claims  of  the  Alliance  and  the  inde- 
pendent feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
party  a  common  ground  of  agreement  will  be  formed 
and  a  new  plank  built  into  the  future  platform  of  the 
party.  What  the  particular  basis  of  that  agreement 
may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  probably  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  control,  subject  to  certain  limitations, 
will  be  found  of  common  acceptance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  large  boroughs  the  Town  Council  should 
not  control  the  licensing  system.     But  whatever  may 
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be  the  feeling  of  the  Liberal  party  towards  the  pub- 
licans, it  is  not  likely  to  lend  itself  to  the  confiscation 
clauses  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  Probably  not  one  in 
ten  of  the  members  who  vote  for  the  measure  would 
like  to  see  these  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  this  country  custom  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Common  Law,  and  enters  as  an  integral  part  into  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law  of  contract.  In  most  casea 
where  it  is  introduced  it  is  to  modify  the  law.  Now 
we  have  allowed  the  custom  of  renewing  licenses  — 
except  in  cases  of  grave  offences — to  grow  up  amongst 
US ;  we  are  all  equally  responsible  for  it,  and  a  vast 
system  of  good-will  has  been  engi'afted  upon  it  Any 
body  of  men  who  took  away  a  license,  and  without 
compensation  shut  up  a  public-house,  would  be  guilty 
of  as  much  confiscation  as  if  they  shut  up  a  grocer's 
or  a  cheesemonger's  shop.  We  granted  compensation 
to  our  slaveholders  in  the  West  Indies.  Surely  these 
are  better  than  they.  But  to  enormously  lessen  and 
to  buy  out,  regulate,  and  if  possible  to  end,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  brade,  and  to  enact  a  stringent  Licensing 
measure,  is,  or  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
wishes  of  every  patriotic  Englishman.  The  mtUtipli- 
cation  of  pubUc  bars  is  the  multiplication  of  evil,  and 
although  no  such  frenzied  war  of  extermination  could 
ever  be  carried  on  here  as  the  whisky  war  in  America, 
still  some  strong  means  will  have  to  be  taken  soon  to 
stop  the  torrent  of  disaster.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
ugly  business  of  confiscation  we  should  like  to  see  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawsou  introduce  a  Carlisle  Permiaaive  Bill, 
and  so  enlighten  the  nation  as  to  its  practical  working 
on  the  corpits  vile  of  his  own  constituency.  Many 
members  of  the  House  would  gleefully  vote  for 
such  a  Bill.  We  think  the  Alliance  will  act  wisely 
if  they  abate  somewhat  of  their  full  pretension,  and 
do  their  best  to  aid  any  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  sobriety.     There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Liberal 
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party  will  go  a  considerable  distance  in  the  right 
direction. 

Before  leaving  the  Alliance  question  we  may  re- 
mark on  one  or  two  other  matters  in  connection  with 
its  constitution  and  policy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
might  well  consider  how  far  its  policy  is  advanced  by 
running  electoral  candidates  of  its  own  when  these 
candidates  have  no  chance  of  success — some  painful 
instances  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us — and  by 
agreeing  not  to  vote  for  anyone  where  they  have  no 
candidate  of  their  way  of  thinking.  Such  a  policy 
might  be  expected  from  youth  or  piqued  inexperience, 
but  a  society  so  near  its  manhood  should  put  away 
childish  things.  Again,  the  Association  presents  itself 
to  the  world  as  the  pioneer  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
total  abstinence.  We  say  nothing  here  as  to  the  un- 
workability  of  the  measure,  and  the  probability  that 
the  two-thirds  majority  would  always  be  wanting  in 
the  districts  where  it  was  most  required;  but  we 
say  that  the  respect  and  influence  of  a  society  with 
such  objects  are  very  materially  lessened  so  long  as 
it  admits  to  its  official  board,  and  enrols  on  its 
register,  members  who  make  no  pretence  of  prac- 
tising the  virtue  they  impose  on  others.  Let  the 
Alliance  look  to  it.  A  large  measure  of  the  boon  the} 
crave  is,  we  believe,  in  store  for  them,  and  let  them 
take  courage  from  the  words  of  Martin  Luther : — "  If 
thou  intendest  to  vanquish  the  greatest,  the  most 
abominable  and  wickedest  enemy  who  is  able  to  do 
thee  mischief,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  against 
whom  thou  preparest  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  can- 
not overcome,  then  know  that  there  is  a  sweet  and 
loving  physical  herb  to  serve  thee,  named  Patientia" 

The  Exteiiaion  of  Household  Suffrage  to  the  Coun- 
ties is  a  measure  to  which  the  whole  Libenil  party  are 
committed,  and  we  need  not  mention  it  further  here 
than  to  note  the  great  defection  in  the  county  vote  at 
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the  recent  election.  In  IStiS  the  Liberal  party  occu- 
pied 56  of  the  187  county  seats  in  England  and  Wales, 
but  in  1874  they  have  only  33.  Perhaps  the  extended 
suffrage  when  it  comes  will  change  these  figures. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  the  new  Conservative  member  for 
Marylebone,  is  intending  to  introduce  the  Women'ti: 
Disabilities  Removals  Bill  in  the  new  House.  The 
friends  of  this  measure  have  lost  an  acute  and  dis- 
cerning friend  in  Jacob  Bright,  but  have  gained  in 
numbers  as  a  whole.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  of 
the  present  members  are  pledged  to  vote  for  this  mea- 
sure. Whilst  householding  and  ratepaying  are  the 
recognised  qualifications  for  the  franchise,  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  the  argument  that  women,  in  these  posi- 
tions, are  not  as  well  qualified  for  its  exercise  as  men. 
If  the  franchise  is  put  on  a  different  basis,  the  argu- 
ments might  be  the  other  way. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Locke  King's  Intestacy 
Bill  will  find  a  new  promoter,  now  that  he  is  excluded 
from  the  House.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  doc- 
trine of  primogeniture  rests  are  now  entirely  removed 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  high  time 
that,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  intestate  devolution  is  con- 
cerned, real  and  personal  property  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing. 

The  Burials  Bill  will  have  to  lie  in  abeyance  till 
the  Liberals  are  again  in  power.  It  is  a  measure  of 
simple  justice,  and  probably  the  party  will  unite  in  its 
support. 

Questions  affecting  Sunday  Trading,  the  Opening  of 
Museums  on  Sunday,  Shop  Begulation,  the  Betting 
Laws,  Women's  Nine  Hours  BUI,  and  Co-operation, 
are  measures  which  must  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  in- 
dependently of  party.  So  also  with  the  Vaccination 
Laws.  The  Adulteration  Act  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  purifying  the  people's  food ;  but  it  has  been 
frequently  hMshly  enforced.      To  pursue  grocers,  for 
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example,  as  defaulters  iu  selling  adulterated  tea,  when 
that  tea  has  been  already  endorsed  as  such  by  the 
receipt  of  customs  duty  for  it,  is  too  great  an  anomaly 
to  live.  Some  ameliorating  clauses  will  have  to  be 
devised. 

When  he  came  down  to  his  constituenta  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  proved  to  be  a  Republican  of  so  mild  a  type, 
and  so  strenuously  combated  the  charge  of  disloyalty, 
that  his  constituents  still  kept  true  to  their  allegiance. 
His  measure  for  Electoral  Reform  is  not  yet  ripe,  but 
the  larger  number  of  the  90  members  who  supported 
his  motion  on  the  subject  before,  are  in  the  House 
again. 

!%€  Laws  ejecting  Landlord  aiid  Tenant  will  form 
a  serious  question  in  the  agitation  of  the  future  ;  but 
the  subject  is  too  inchoate  to  exercise  any  appreciable 
influence  on  parties  at  present.  The  present  cumbrous 
method  of  dealing  with  land,  and  the  anomalies 
attendant  on  its  conveyance  and  sale,  are  ably  grappled 
with  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  measure,  and  it  will 
probably  prove  of  considerable  practical  utility. 

The  Game  Laws  will  also  be  the  subject  of  attack. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  a  party  question  ;  and  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Lowe  suggested,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mischief  which  is  so 
much  complained  of  is  done  by  the  ground  game,  and 
most  of  the  "  sport  "  is  got  out  of  the  winge<i  game. 

The  Peace  Society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
recognised  position  in  the  world  of  politics.  The 
much-ridiculed  motion  on  the  subject  of  International 
Arbitration,  which  Mr.  Richard  carried  to  so  unex- 
pected a  success  last  year,  has  had  considerable  eflfect 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  it  in  no  wise  elevates 
its  object  to  a  party-cry.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  it 
should'  be  so.  Lord  Derby  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  in 
favour  of  pacific  measures  in  this  cabinet  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  the  last,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Soi^iety 
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in  the  House  will  probably  confine  their  action  to 
vigilant  watching.  Mr.  Mundella  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  who  supported  Henry  Richard  last  year,  are 
still  to  the  fore  ;  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  headed 
the  poll  in  South  Durham ;  and  although  thia  and 
other  good  causes  lament'  the  loss  of  Jacob  Bright, 
Edward  Miall,  Peter  Rylands,  and  Professor  Fawcett, 
there  still  remain  some  good  men  and  true  to  do 
battle  for  the  right  when  need  shall  arise. 

In  William  Fowler  another  section  of  the  party  lose 
a  leader.  The  particular  legislation  which  he  and 
thosQ  who  follow  him  desire  to  erase  from  our  statute- 
book  has  been  more  prominently  before  the  electors 
than  at  any  time  previously.  Everyone,  whatever 
his  individual  opinions  may  be,  must  wish  to  have 
the  question  finally  settled,  and  so  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  from  public  discussion.  We  have  courage  to 
behevQ  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  act  in  accor- 
dance with  their  clear  conviction  of  right ;  and  in  a 
question  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  politics  of 
parties,  it  is  always  a  pity  when  able  men  on  either 
side  are  excluded.  Therobre  we  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  and  we  also  regret  that  Arthur  Albright 
did  not  succeed  in  the  gallant  fight  he  made  for  East 
Worcestershire.  His  clear  judgment  and  debating 
power  would  have  been  a  decided  gain  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  the  country. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  are 
by  no  means  diJieartened,  and  perhaps  not  altogether 
displeaaed,  at  the  results  of  the  election.  A  certain 
torpidity,  say  they,  was  coming  over  the  party;  and  as 
for  the  leaders,  they  appeared  forgetful  ^at  "  motion 
is  the  life  of  aU  things,"  and,  having  been  profusely 
incensed  by  the  thurible  of  a  great  majority  in  power, 
they  had  become,  like  Jeshunin  of  old :  had  waxed 
fat  and  kicked  against  true  progress.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, not  BO  to  regard  the  past.     For  the  present  our 
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leaders  lead  us  no  longer :  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
never  reassume  the  part  he  has  held  for  the  last  five 
years.  Rather  than  expatiate  on  that  wherein  he  lacked 
of  our  full  desire,  let  us  rather  remember  how  nobly 
and  well  he  haa  laboured  for  us  in  the  past,  and  how 
often  it  might  have  been  said  of  him, — 

"  He  holds  uo  parley  with  uamauly  feats ; 
Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  ateera  ; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounte  them  eJL" 

It  seems  to  us  a  noble  recital  for  a  dying  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  put  on  record  what  Mr.  Lowe  said 
to  his  constituents : — "  We  have  been  able  to  carry  the 
country  through  the  crisis  of  a  great  European  war 
witiiout  offending  either  party,  without  compromising 
the  dignity  of  England,  and  without  any  injury  to  her 
allies.  ....  We  have,  we  trust  and  believe,  esta- 
blished permanent  relations  of  friendship  and  good- 
will between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  peace  by  showing  that  great  nations  may, 
without  dishonour,  submit  their  disputes  to  impartial 
tiibunals,  instead  of  the  blind  and  bloody  arbitrament 
of  war." 

We  hope  that  when  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  come  to  give  up  their  stewardship, 
they  may  be  able  to  point  to  as  noble  a  record,  and  to 
the  ship  of  State  as  safely  steered  through  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  European  and  American  complica- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  wise  economy  which 
enabled  the  Liberal  Government  to  reduce  tie  esti- 
mates when  all  commodities  were  advancing,  to  find 
any  counterpart  in  their  successors.  We  shall  be 
thankful  if  they  do  not  waste  the  whole  of  our 
anrplus. 

A  Government   like  Mr.  Gladstone's,  of  which   it 
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might  ia  many  respects  be  said  that  it  realised  the 
patriot  ideal,  "  whose  noblest  motive  was  the  public 

food,"  made  of  necessity  enemies  on  ever}'  hand, 
uch  Governments  always  will.  Mr.  Childers  weeded 
the  navy  of  a  vast  surplusage  of  useless  officers,  every 
one  of  whom  became  a  focus  of  disaffection.  Wealthy 
and  privileged  classes,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
Imy  their  dullard  scions  posts  in  the  English  army,  re- 
sented the  imposition  of  examination  which  no  block- 
heail  could  pass,  and  the  abolition  of  a  purchase  system 
which  had  given  to  wealth  the  advantages  which  ought 
to  be  conceded  to  merit  alone.  The  sweeping  away  of 
Civil  Service  patronage  was  a  hateful  measure  to  the 
}iatron3,- — for  what  so  sweet  as  patronage  1  During  five 
years  Mr.  Gladstone  did  the  legislative  work  of  twenty, 
and,  by  consequence,  exhausted  his  popularit}',  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  scattered  over  a  lengthened 
period.  Each  of  his  great  measures,  as  it  passed,  has 
left  behind  it  the  envenomed  dislike  of  the  classes  who 
have  suffered  in  the  promotion  of  the  national  weal. 
Undefined  fear  of  measures  to  come,  and  revenge  for 
measures  that  are  passed,  have  all  combined  against 
the  Liberal  party.  And  each  new  measure,  too,  brings 
with  it  the  sarisfactioD  of  the  political  ambition  and 
wish  of  many  who  find  the  goal  at  which  they  have 
been  aiming  for  many  years  is  at  last  reached.  "  I 
shall  be  contented  when  we  get  the  Ballot,"  has  been 
the  expression  of  many  a  veteran  worker,  and  since  it 
has  passed  he  has  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  forgetful 
that  safer  progress  may  surely  be  hoped  from  those 
who  have  passed,  than  from  those  who  have  opposed, 
good  measures. 

Measures  of  progress  will  always  be  "  harassing  "  to 
some  one.  As  Mr.  Bright  so  well  expressed  it,  "  the 
Ten  Commandments  would  have  been  harassing  legis- 
lation to  the  Tories,"  but  how  few  of  the  Liberal 
measures    have    proved    other    than   good    for    the 
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country  ?  An  iotelligent  Middlesex  elector  interro- 
gated the  Conservative  candidates  on  this  wise  :  "  Are 
you  prepared  to  re-establish  purchase  in  the  army  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  re-establish  the  Irish  Church  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  repeal  the  Irish  Land  Act  ?" 
The  answer  was  always  negative,  and  the  elector's 
consequent  commentaiy,  "  Then  all  you  propose  to  do 
is  to  oppose  all  future  reforms,"  was  a  just  one,  and 
accurately  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  a  rest  for  the 
legislative  machine  is  to  be  desired,  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  intelhgent  men  whose  chief  object  in  political 
life  ia  to  find  means  of  delaying  and  preventing  legis- 
lution  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good  ? 
It  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  useful  to  have  a  clog  on 
the  legislative  wheel,  but  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  its  constitution. 

However,  for  the  present,  so  far  as  real  progress  is 
concerned, the  eountryisnearlyatastandstiU.  Anduntil 
the  Liberal  party  can  unite  on  a  new  programme,  it  is 
as  well  that  it  should  be  so.  As  Mr.  Illingworth  so 
well  put  it  at  the  Liberation  Council,  "  Do  not  let  us 
be  too  anxious  to  reinstate  the  Liberal  party  in  power. 
We  have  got  the  Conservative  blister.  By  all  means 
let  us  leave  it  time  to  bite."  Time  will  do  much  for 
the  union  of  the  party.  The  enemies  bom  of  par- 
ticular legislation  will  be  dead  or  inactive,  and  instead 
of  those  who  are  politically  satisfied,  there  will  be  a 
new  generation,  "  whose  strong  minds,  by  chaste  ambi- 
tion nursed, "  will  demand  a  fresh  advance  on  the  path 
^/  progress  ;  and  just  as  truly  as 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  raanhood,  there  is  no  such  word 

As  fail." 

^  Xve  believe  that,  at  their  hands,  in  a  not  distant 
'^Vare,  our  complete  deliverance  draweth  nigh. 


THE  NEXT  YEAELY  MEETING,  AND  THE  LATE 
CONFEEENCE. 

BT  WILLIAH    POLLARD. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Ex- 
aminer, we  briefly  reviewed  the  deUberationa  and 
Report  of  the  Conference  which  was  appointed  by 
the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  virtually  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Society,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies 
for  acknowledged  weakness  aod  defects,  as  might  lead 
to  greater  vitality  and  success  in  our  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  paper  alluded  to,  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  as  regards  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Report,  liberty  already 
exists  for  the  different  congregations  and  Monthly 
Meetings  to  adopt  them  at  once,  as  they  feel  their 
importaJice  or  necessity ;  but  that  with  reference  to 
two  of  the  proposals,  the  sanction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  be  needful  before  accepting  them  as 
recognised  arrangements  of  the  Society. 

These  two  propositions  were  briefly  described  as 
follows  : — First,  the  introduction  of  Scripture  reading, 
pre-arranged  and  otherwise,  into  our  meetings  for 
worship;  and,  Secondly,  the  incorporation  of  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Church,  with  other  suitable  Friends,  as  a 
sort  of  standing  Committee  charged  with  fresh  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  the  oversight  of  the*flock. 

Of  these  important  suggestions  the  question  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  our  public  assemblies  was 
examined  at  some  lengUi,  and  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  that  there  was  unquestionably  existing  amongst  us 
a  grave  and  pressing  need  for  more  regular  and  united 
religious  teaching,  conducting  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
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that  this  could  be  best  attained,  not  by  the  introduction 
of  stated  readings  from  the  Bible  into  our  meetings 
for  public  worship,  but  by  the  regular  holding  of 
Scripture  Reading  Meetings,  as  part  of  the  fixed 
arrangements  of  the  Society. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  briefly  to  a  point  which  was  regarded 
with  deep  interest  by  many  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  which,  during  the  last  sitting,  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  somewhat  unduly  pressed  by  its  advo- 
cates :  we  allude  to  the  claim  for  liberty  occasionally 
to  read  portions  of  Scripture  in  meetings  for  worship 
by  Friends  under  special  religious  concern  at  the  time. 
It  was  remarked  that  this  practice  was  at  present  held 
in  abeyance  by  an  unwritten  lata,  and  the  judgment 
appeared  to  be  implied  by  several  of  the  speakers,  that 
unwritten  laws  were  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  such 
an  opinion,  we  should  be  disposed  to  accept  this  particu- 
lar unwritten  law  as  the  wise  consensus  of  the  Society 
on  a  difficult  question :  a  surrender  of  individual 
liberty  in  the  interests  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make 
democratic  institutions  workable  and  orderly.  There 
are  many  things  lawful  which  are  not  expedient, 
and  this  is  possibly  one.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  assume  that  unwritten  laws  are  mere  con- 
ventional traditions  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  They  may 
rather  be  described  in  many  cases  as  the  instincts  of 
society  rendered  into  habits  rather  than  into  words : 
and  none  the  less  real,  and  we  would  add,  none  the 
less  wise,  from  being  more  easily  conceived  than 
minutely  defined.  In  the  ordinary  relationships  of 
men  we  have  many  such  laws,  which  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  fix  by  sharp  legal  terms,  but  still  more 
mischievous  to  set  aside. 

On  this  particular  point  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
greatly  increased  liberty  would  be  peculiarly  open  to 
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abuse  ;  and  the  probabilities  are,  that  such  a  relaxation 
of  our  unwritten  laws  on  this  subject  as  is  desired  by 
some,  would  lead  to  the  serious  discomfort  and  diatui-- 
bance  of  many  of  our  meetings.  A  wise  and  beautiful 
chapter  may  be  very  unwisely  and  inopportunely  read  ; 
and  if  the  proposal  to  throw  open  the  right  of  reading 
in  meetings  for  worship  were  accepted  and  endorsed, 
we  should  probably  be  driven  in  self-defence  to  recog- 
nise a  class,  to  be  called  Readers,  and  to  entrust  to 
them,  specially,  the  liberty  of  breaking  in  upon  the 
devotions  of  the  meeting.  Better,  infinitely  better,  to 
give  the  opportunity  freely  for  such  service  in  a  Scrip- 
ture Reading  Meeting,  regularly  held  for  the  puipose. 

Without  aspiring  at  all  to  the  character  of  alarmists, 
we  confess  we  see  nothing  in  the  future  but  the  serious 
risk  of  a  continuous  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
from  its  various  stand-points,  if  the  projected  innova- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred  should  be  adopted. 
What  would  hinder  the  next  step  being  the  reading  in 
our  meetings  for  worship,  of  papers  previously  prepared 
in  the  closet,  under  earnest  exercise  of  soul,  and  by 
the  influence  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  so  freely 
granted  to  the  sincere  hearted  seekers  after  God,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  imperfections  of  their  views  and 
methods  ?  The  descending  process  is  easy  and  often 
rapid,  and  so,  by  degrees,  possibly  neither  slow  nor 
unfi^quent,  we  should  abjindon  our  grand  testimonies 
one  after  another,  and  land  ourselves  at  last  on  the 
lower  platform  of  an  ordinary  Dissenting  place  of 
worship,  but  without  the  arrangements  which  our 
fellow-Christians  of  other  bodies  possess,  specially  to 
develop  talent  for  certain  pastoral  and  expository 
labour  required  under  their  system. 

In  the  working  of  a  religious  community,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  surrender 
some  abstract  claims  to  liberty,  for  t^e  purpose  of 
mutual  harmonious  co-operation ;  and  it  would  seem 
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that  this  particular  question  is  a  case  in  point.  We  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  our  solemn  meetings  for  worship,  and 
the  service  that  belongs  to  them,  for  any  other  work. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  we  cannot,  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, any  loiter  afibrd  to  neglect  the  gift  of  teaching, 
or  the  Scripture  Reading  Meeting,  which  is  its  most 
appropriate  field  of  exercise,  and  which,  if  wisely  and 
energetically  availed  of,  may  yet  be  found  to  be  a 
source  of  unexpected  strength  and  settlement,  and 
even  of  ingathering  to  the  Society  of  Frienda 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  question  under 
consideration,  there  would  seem  to  be  especial  need  at 
the  present  time,  to  aim  after  an  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  place  and  purpose  for  which 
Holy  Scripture  would  appear  to  be  designed.  Pro- 
bably there  are  none  of  the  various  questions  which 
are  at  present  agitating  the  religious  world,  that  are 
more  needing  a  wise  and  unprejudiced,  but  truly 
reverent  handling,  than  this  deeply  important  subject 
of  the  right  place  and  purpose  of  that  great  and 
precious  record  of  Divine  truth  which  we  caU  the 
Bible.  We  live  in  a  day  of  unaettlement  and  of  ex- 
tremes, and  the  influence  of  such  unsettlement  is  found 
in  some  degree  extending  t«  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
not  merely,  nor  perhaps  even  mainly,  in  the  direction 
of  critical  inquiry  and  doubt. 

In  the  professing  Church  at  large,  we  find  one  party 
claiming  for  every  letter  of  these  venerable  writings  a 
Divine  authority  that  shall  set  aside  all  critical  inves- 
tigation ;  practically  insisting  on  the  dogma  of  verbal 
inspiration  ;  ignoring  all  trace  in  the  Bible,  of  the 
imperfect  human  element ;  putting  the  Book  of  Esther 
and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings  on  a  par  with 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  stamping  all  these  diverse  but  invaluable  records 
with  the  uniform  and  solemn  name  of  "  the  Word  of 
God." 
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Another  party,  active,  intelligent,  but  often  un- 
scrupulous and  irreverent,  lovea  to  dwell  almost 
excluBively  upon  the  earthen  casket  in  which  the 
treasure  is  contained  ;  passes  over  with  flippant  in- 
diflference  the  holiest  influences  and  the  divinest  mes- 
sages, because  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  language, 
and  surrounded  by  the  bias,  of  a  leas  enlightened  age. 
Some  of  these  heartless  critics  remind  ua  of  the  man 
described  by  some  eminent  writer,  whose  cold  scientific 
nature  would  set  aside  the  tenderest  associations  of  the 
soul,  in  the  pursuit  of  material  laws,  and  could  even 
"  Botanize  upon  liis  mother's  grave," 

with  feelings  unstirred  by  the  loving  memories  of  the 
past !  Writers  of  this  class  have  for  the  moment 
a  large  hold  upon  the  public  attention  ;  due,  probably 
in  great  measure,  to  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  history  of  religious  and 
political  movements,  in  all  ages,  is  full  of  evidence 
confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that "  Extremes 
beget  extremes ;"  ^d  this  undoubted  fact  should  be  a 
standing  caution  to  people  of  strong  views,  lest  by 
one-sided  and  dogmatic  statements  they  confer  life  and 
strength  upon  the  very  tendency  against  which  they 
are  battling,  and  respecting  which  they  are  full  of 
alarm.  How  often  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  partial  and  one-sided  reflection  of 
the  Truth,  has  the  moderating  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  been  disregarded,  and  hazardous  positions  taken 
up  and  recklessly  defended,  leading,  in  many  instances, 
and  on  both  sides,  to  grievous  and  long-existing  dis- 
tortion of  the  great  verities  of  our  holy  religion  I 
Would  Unitarianism  ever  have  become  so  prominent 
or  pronounced  but  for  the  harsh  and  unscriptural 
definitions  of  Trinitarianism  adopted  by  many  religious 
writers  and  preachers  ?  Would  scepticism  and  avowed 
unbelief  be  so  strongly  marked  a   characteristic  of 
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Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  for  the  authoritative 
assertion  by  the  Papal  Church  of  dogmas  which  are 
not  only  beyond  reason,  but  which  are  contrary  to 
reason,  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  generally  found 
to  be  based  on  a  broken  or  distorted  fragment  of  some 
genuine  truth  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  especial  need — in  all  inquiry 
into  the  bearing  and  reality  of  spiritual  laws,  and  the 
relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  its  Creator — of  humility, 
moderation,  breadth  of  view,  and  true  charity,  if  we 
would  permanently  advance  the  great  cause  of  righte- 
ousness, truth  and  heartfelt  trust  in  God. 

As  regards  the  Society  of  Friends,  both  in  England 
and  America,  evidence  is  not  wanting  of  a  growing 
tendency  toward  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  place  and 
purpose  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  possibly  showing 
itself  in  an  undue  literalness  of  interpretation  incon- 
sistent with  Hebrew  methods  of  thought ;  aud,  in  part 
at  least,  accounting  for  the  increasing  disposition  to 
return  to  the  bondage  of  the  outward  ordinances, 
and  to  hanker  after  "  symbolical  and  substitutional  re- 
ligion." Probably  also  the  outcry  for  Scripture  reading 
in  our  meetings  for  worship  is  in  some  degree  traceable 
to  the  same  source.  We  may  hope  that  after  a  time 
of  excitement,  which  may  not  be  without  its  uses,  the 
oscillating  pendulum  of  judgment  and  feeling  will 
gradually  settle  down  ta  a  more  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  estimate  of  this  important  question,  and  it 
will  then  probably  be  found  once  more  to  point  to 
those  wise  and  moderate  views  of  the  right  place  and 
purpose  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  were  outlined  by  the 
Early  Friends,  but  which  it  is  now  somewhat  fashion- 
able to  decry.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived,  though 
possibly  the  diverse  discussions  of  the  present  transi- 
tion period  may  hasten  it,  "when,"  {to  use  the  words 
of  a  moderate  and  truly  Christian  writer,  the  late 
Isaac  Taylor)  '*  the  Christian  commimity  will  be  pre- 
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pared  calmly  to  listen  to  a  course  of  reasoning,  wliich, 
while  it  will  be  in  a  genuine  sense  religious,  and  would 
involve  no  risk  of  orthodoxy,  must  fearlessly  demolisli 
superstitions  that  have  grown  up  round  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  course  of  many  centuries."  When  that 
day  cOmes,  and  the  rightly  qualified  prophet  propounds 
the  simple  truth,  it  may  astonish  some  to  find  how  far- 
seeing  and  truly  sound  on  this  subject  were  the  early 
fathers  of  our  little  Church. 

The  second  point  in  the  Report  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — the  proposal  to 
enlarge  the  basis  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  somewhat  to  alter  their  character — may  be 
said  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Conference  with 
greater  unanimity  than  was  accorded  to  any  other 
suggestion  brought  under  its  notice.  The  proposal, 
stated  in  brief,  is  that  the  Overseers  and  other  suitable 
Friends  should  be  added  to  the  meeting  as  at  present 
constituted,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  discharge 
of  its  varied  duties,  including  that  of  the  oversight  of 
the  flock.  We  venture  to  believe  that,  with  such  safe  - 
guards  and  arrangements  as  would  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposition,  this  is  the  most  valuable  and 
practical  suggestion  at  present  before  the  Society ; 
and  if  the  holding  of  the  Conference  is  found  to  supply 
in  sufhcient  force  the  necessary  wave  of  public  opinion 
for  carrying  the  proposal  through  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
this  great  and  unusual  gathering  will  not  have  been 
held  in  vain.  With  an  efficient  committee  for  general 
oversight,  and  for  the  care  of  the  ministry  in  every 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  harmony  with  tlie  body,  bound 
to  report  annually,  subject  to  revision,  encouraged  to 
do  its  duty,  not  restricted  in  its  constitution  to 
accepted  preachers  and  elderly  (and  often  over-cautd- 
ous)  men  and  women,  but  including  the  vigour,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  Society  in 
younger  and  middle  life, — there  would  be  some  hope 
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that  the  waste  places  would  be  looked  after,  and  in 
measure  restored.  The  labours  of  such  a  Committee 
would  form  a  bond  of  union  between  our  various 
meetings  and  members  which,  from  the  individualising 
tendency  of  our  principles,  we  stand  greatly  in  need 
of ;  and  the  annual  reports  on  the  state  of  the  Society 
and  the  "  prosperity  of  Truth "  which  would  be  laid 
before  the  various  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meetings  by 
such  Conmiittees,  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
these  meetings,  and  often  bring  them  into  earnest 
exercise  on  behalf  of  the  Church. 

Probably  if  the  proposal  is  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  term  "  Elder  "  will  gradually  give  place 
to  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  Overseer,  and  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  Overseers,  and  other  suitable 
Friends,  might  themselves  be  left  to  nominate  such 
Sub-Committees  as  appeared  to  be  required,  including 
one  to  discharge  the  important  duties  hitherto  specially 
referred  to  the  Elders.  On  such  an  appointment  we 
might  then  at  times  find  the  names  of  our  older  and 
more  experienced  ministers,  who  are  not  unfrequently 
specially  qualified  to  advise  with  young  preachers 
from  having  themselves  gone  over  the  same  ground. 

To  the  remaining  questions  committed  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  more  or  less  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of 
its  deliberations,  we  must  briefly  refer  in  general  terms. 

The  question  of  Birthright  Membership  has  been 
already  so  ably  handled  in  the  pages  of  the  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner^  that  little  further  need  be  said 
beyond  referring  our  readers  to  the  exhaustive  paper  on 
this  diflicult  question,  from  the  pen  of  John  S.  Rowntree. 

Whatever  may  be  advanced  on  theoretic  grounds  in 
opposition  to  our  present  plan  of  inherited  membership, 
the  idea  that  its  abolition  would  prove  the  almost 
universal  panacea  for  the  various  ills  and  shortcomings 
of  the  body,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  the  exceedingly  diverse 
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constitution  of  the  human  mind.  An  arraDgement 
that  might  please  the  enthusiastic,  the  demonstrative, 
and  those  ready  at  expressing  their  convictions  and 
feelings  in  appropriate  words,  would  be  moat  unfitting 
for  the  diffident,  the  reserved,  and  that  large  class  of 
sincere  people  who  shrink  from  saying  much  about 
their  religious  experiences,  but  who  are  often  none 
the  less  earnestly  seeking  to  live  the  life  of  faith,  and 
to  serve  tlieir  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  would  further  appear  that  a  system  of  membership 
designed  to  exclude  all  who  do  not  give  a  prescribed 
kind  of  evidence  to  their  fellow-men  of  real  conver- 
sion of  heart,  would  need  not  only  an  almost  jealous 
care  as  regards  admission,  but  a  rigorous  and  frequent 
revision  of  membership,  for  which  nothing  short  of  the 
insight  of  a  really  infallible  Pope  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  In  addition  to  this,  the  experience  of  our 
own  Monthly  Meetings  as  regards  those  who  have 
been  admitted  into  membership  on  the  ground  of  con- 
vincement,  and  the  condition  of  things  in  certain 
religious  communities  that  seek  to  draw  a  rigid  line 
between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  are  not  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  induce  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
alter  materially  its  present  arrangement,  and  narrow 
its  basis  of  membership.  Far  better  will  it  be  for  us 
humbly  to  accept  our  plain  duties  and  responsibilities, 
by  continuing  to  regard  the  children  bom  amongst  us 
as  souls  committed  to  our  care,  to  be  trained  up  for 
God's  service,  and  gradually  endued  with  faith  and 
strength  by  the  unsearchable  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  take  our  places  in  the  fature,  in  upholding 
the  Baimer  of  Trut^. 

The  proposition  that  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  invited  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
Society  as  a  Church  upon  the  world  at  lai^e,  and  to 
the  amnitted  fact  of  the  relative,  if  not  actual,  decline 
in  the  number  of  our  members.      Neither  of  these 
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points  can  be  said  to  have  claimed  attention  at  the 
(inference,  except  so  far  as  they  were  necessarily  in- 
terlaced with  the  questions  already  discussed.  We 
shall  do  little  more  than  offer  a  remark  upon  their 
general  relation. 

The  duties  of  a  Church  may  be  described  as  two- 
fold, viz. :  building-up  and  gathering-in ;  and  no 
Christian  community  can  be  maintained  in  vigorous 
health  without  steadily  working  for  both.  Now  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  religious  organisation,  we 
have  not  been  keen,  to  say  the  least,  after  the  second 
of  these  duties ;  and  the  watchword  would  seem  to  be, 
to  be  wider  and  more  comprehensive  in  our  aims.  The 
harvest  is  as  plenteous  as  ever,  and  it  is  to  be  found  at 
our  very  doors ;  but  the  labourers  are  still  few.  There 
is  a  world  of  irreligion,  of  formalism,  of  caxnal-minded. 
ness,  lying  among  and  axound  us,  and  it  is  stUl  true 
that  man's  helplessness  and  need  is  God's  opportunity. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
questions  before  the  public,  upon  which  the  voice  and 
action  of  the  Society  ought  be  clearly  heard  and  felt, 
but  which  we  have  too  often  been  content  to  meet  by 
merely  passive  testimony.  Sacerdotalism,  ritualism, 
hard  Calvinism,  imbelief,  the  spirit  of  war,  may  be  said 
in  some  sense  to  be  on  their  trial.  These  are  the 
veritable  enemies  which  the  Society  was  raised  up  to 
oppose,  and  they  all  of  them  still  present  a  bold  and 
thLtening  front  In  view  of  this  grave  and  serious 
crisis,  the  prayer  of  the  Church  may  well  be,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  us  to  do  ? "  and  as  we  wait  in  the 
spirit  of  the  newly-converted  Apostle,  we  may  believe 
it  will  be  shown  us  what  we  must  do.  But  for  this 
end  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  mind  our 
calling,  and  not  lapse  into  feeble  imitation  of  other 
religious  bodies.  A  Society  with  no  trained  speakers 
or  writers,  and  whose  genius  does  not  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  skilled  effort  of  the  kind  which  is  so  popular 
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at  the  present  day,  will  not  be  wise  in  blindly  copying 
the  action  of  Churches  very  differently  constituted. 
The  almost  untrammeled  liberty  and  free  action 
accorded  amongst  us  to  every  believer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  will,  if  availed  of,  be  found 
to  do  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  apparent 
advantages  consequent  on  the  so-called  division  of 
labour,  under  the  clerical  system. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  free  and  spontaneous  service 
of  which  we  speak,  that  it  finds  many  and  varied 
fields  of  labour,  and  is  not  bound  to  run  in  any 
special  groove.  Would  that  this  great,  but  sadly  dor- 
mant power  amongst  us,  could  be  effectually  directed 
to  rescue  and  gather  in  the  millions  of  the  working- 
classes  in  our  own  country,  who  are  now,  alas,  to  so 
large  an  extent  divorced  from  the  Church  of  Christ ! 
The  theory  of  our  religious  communitj',  with  its 
almost  republican  constitution,  its  happy  realisation 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of  "liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity," — the  entire  absence  of  the  clerical  element, 
and  of  unreal  forms  and  observances, — is  one  peculiarly 
calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  members  of  the  operative  class.  If  there  is 
any  fitness  in  Missionary  Associations  among  Friends, 
we  surely  need  a  Home  Mission  to  promote  this  special 
service,  and  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
strong  amongst  us  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  ; 
and  possibly  the  reformed  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  might  in  some  measure  supply  this.  Among 
the  influences  already  moving  in  the  direction  referred 
to,  probably  the  quiet  and  kindly  fellowship  that  be- 
longs to  the  Adult  Sabbath  School  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  service  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Adult  School  is, 
in  fact,  the  Scripture  Reading  Meeting,  as  Friends 
understand  it,  amplified  by  other  kindred  duties  and 
influences  ;    and  there  would  seem  to  be  no   reason 
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whatever  why  it  should  not  extend  to  others  besides 
working-men.  K  this  great  and  truly  Christian  work, 
which  is  already  achieving  such  important  results  in 
some  of  our  towns,  were  vigorously  promoted  in  all 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  Church  gave  a  more 
direct  countenance  to  the  service,  it  would  of  itself  be 
found  wonderfully  to  advance  the  twofold  object  for 
which  we  are  united  together  in  reli^ouis  fellow- 
ship ;  our  members  would  be  built  up  in  tiie  faith,  and 
strengthened  in  loyalty  to  their  Lord ;  and  numbers 
would  be  gathered  in  to  unite  with  us  in  the  simple 
but  heartfelt  worship  and  service  to  which  we  are 
called. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  recognising  the  great  im- 
portance  of  right  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  so  as  to  meet,  with  courage  and  wisdom,  the 
requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  cannot 
but  recur  afresh  to  those  oft-repeated  words  of  Chris- 
tian admonition  which  our  fathers  have  left  on  record, 
that  '4t  \a  not  to  arrangements  however  perfect,  but 
to  individual  faithfulness  to  Christ,  in  daily  dependence 
upon  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  must  look 
for  growth  in  the  Truth,  and  vitality  in  the  Church.'' 


TO  HOPE. 

Seraphic  Hope !  inflpir'd  by  thee 
Oa  airy  pinion  light  and  free. 
We  soar  above  humanity 

To  thy  bright  shore. 
There,  far  beyond  the  clouds  of  Time, 
We  joyous  breathe  that  sunny  clime, 
Where  dwell  the  noble  and  sublime. 

For  evermore. 

Who  hath  not  felt,  and  own'd  thy  power. 
The  mind  to  raise  beyond  the  hour. 
When  present  ills  around  may  lower 

In  dark  array  ? 
The  frantic  look  of  wild  despair ; 
The  gloomy  brow  of  leaden  care ; 
At  thy  sweet  aspect,  into  air 

Dissolve  away  ? 

The  dungeon  deep,  where  light  of  day 
Hath  never  found  a  straggling  wny. 
Is  not  impervious  to  thy  ray ! 

In  bitter  thrall. 
Far,  for  from  all  that  made  life  dear. 
The  Captive,  spite  the  gathering  tear. 
Will  view  the  cheering  light  appear 

Through  the  dark  wall. 

With  thee  he  once  agiun  may  see, 

Deck'd  out  in  glowing  imager}'. 

The  snuling  hour  when,  young  and  free. 

He  sported  wild, — 
As  Memory  lends  her  aid,  ^vill  trace 
The  well-known  features  of  each  face 
That  beam'd  with  all  endearing  grace 

On  him,  a  child. 
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The  Mariner  upon  the  tide, 

Whose  noble  l^rk,  in  conscious  pride, 

Triumphantly  doth  seem  to  ride 

On  ocean's  breast ; 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  spreads  forth  the  sail 
To  woo  eaclr  fond  propitious  gale ; — 
Hears  in  each  breeze  the  welcome  tale 

Of  home  and  rest. 

The  toil-worn  Student,  who,  in  spite 
Of  wearied  nature,  through  the  night 
Bends  o'er  the  page  his  aching  sight — 

Sustain'd  by  thee, — 
Views  Fame  attend  to  crown  the  toil ; 
And  brighter  bums  the  midnight  oil — 
His  spirit,  freed  from  mortal  coil. 

Breathes  ecstacy. 
Wliere'er  our  wayward  lot  be  tlirown. 
In  busy  haunt,  or  desert  lone : 
The  lowly  sod,  or  gilded  throne. 

May  be  our  sphere, — 
Our  days  would  pass  in  one  dull  dream 
Like  those  who  drank  of  Lethe's  stream. 
Did  not,  sweet  Hope !  thy  vivid  gleam 

Our  spirits  cheer. 

Yet,  tho\m:h  thou  driest  the  Captive's  tear, 

May'st  whisper  to  the  Mariner, 

And  through  the  night  the  Student  cheer  ;— 

In  nobler  span 
Thy  rainbow  spreads  in  arch  sublime 
Beyond  Earth's  fickle,  transient  clime. 
Connects  Eternity  with  Time, 

And  God  with  man  ! 

The  Christian,  full  of  faith  in  thee. 

The  outstretch'd  scytiie  of  Death  may  see. 

Yet,  rising  o'er  mortality 

AVill  joyful  sing ; 
In  perfect  trust  that  He  who  gave 
Himself,  our  fallen  race  to  save. 
Will  snatch  the  victory  from  the  Grave, 

From  Death  the  sting ! 

J.  T.  KiCE  (1852). 
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ITotius  of  !0oohs  %ut\ijt'b. 

Tfie  Babi/lonian  Captivity.     By  W.  H.  BhOWN,  B.A.     Second 

Edition.     (Pp.  51.)     London:  Hamilton  &  Sons,   St. 

Martin's  Lane.    1874. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  enl&i^d  edition  of  a  paper 

which  appeared  in  our  columua.     It  contains  a  good  deal  of 

fresh  matter  confirmatory  of  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and 

has  a  good  map  attached,  which  materially  assists  the  reader 

in  following  the  arguments  of  the  writer. 

Hinlt  on  Nnrting  tlie  Sick,  and  other  Kindred  SuhjecU.     Com- 
piled by  Edward  Pease.     Intended  for  the  use  of  Girls' 
Schools.    (Pp.  32.)    London :  Partridge  &  Co,    Price  One 
Penny. 
An  mipretendiug  but  very  useful  little  book,  with  a  num- 
ber of  common-sense  instructions  on  a  variety  of  common  sub- 
jects.    Although  modestly  inscribed  as  intended  for  the  use 
of  girls'  schools,  we  hope  that  the  nominal  price  at  which 
it  is  published  will  obtain  for  it  a  gratuitous  circulation 
amongst  mothers,  and  those  having  the  care  of  children  or  of 
sick  persons,     It  is  admirably  calculated  for  distribution  by 
district  visitors  and  other  benevolent  labourers  amongst  the 
poor,  and  if  read  by  themadvea  previously  to  so  doing,  we  can 
guarantee  that  the  time  so  spent  will  not  be  wasted. 

A  Sailot't  Story :  an  Autotnography.  London :  S.  Harris  and 
Co.  Penryn :  John  Gill  &  Son.  (Pp.  112.)  Price  Is. 
This  little  volume  contAins  the  stirring  history  and  adven- 
tures of  one  who  for  many  years  led  a  wild  life  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  who  is  now  settled  down  and  endeavouring 
to  do  good  amongst  the  seamen  and  others  visiting  his  port. 
The  preface,  which  is  very  short  and  graphic,  may  give  the 
reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  book  and  its  object.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  If  the  relation  of  a  wild  and  misspent  life  can  be  of 
use  in  making  any  one  turn  to  the  great  Creator  before  it  is 
too  late,  I  shaJl  be  thankful  for  being  the  means  of  drawing 
one  soiU  to  the  Saviour.  I  make  no  apology  for  the  pUin 
tme  tale  of  an  old  sailor."  We  hope  that  the  results  of  this 
pablicotiou  may  be  such  as  the  author  desires. 
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EDITOEIAL. 

For  the  firat  time  since  this  periodical  has  been 
eatabliflhed,  we  have  to  issue  the  July  number  without 
any  commentary  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly 
Meetiog,  or  any  summary  of  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  brought  before  it. 

CircumstanceB  beyond  human  control  prevented  our 
attendance  at  more  than  two  or  three  sittings. 
Although  in  most  religious  gatherings  it  is  easy  for  a 
non-attender,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  newspaper 
reports  and  of  a  few  editori^  articles  thereon,  to  give  a 
fair  digest  of  the  business  transacted,  we  feel  that  to 
offer  mere  "  Yearly  Meeting  echoes "  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  our  readers.  So  very  much  depends  upon 
the  writer's  participating  in  the  feeling  and  religious 
atmosphere  under  which  its  sittings  are  held,  that  a 
personal  presence  seems  to  us  essential  for  a  right 
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appreciation  of  tliis  gathering,  or  for  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  survey  of  the  important  questions  and 
"  concerns  "  brought  before  it. 

Under  ihesc  circumstances  we  Lad  hoped  to  have 
availed  ourselves  of  one  or  another  writer,  competent 
by  religious  experience,  by  intellect,  and  by  personal 
attendance,  for  the  performance  (as  on  some  former 
occasions)  of  tliis  valuable  and  responsible  service. 

We  regret  to  obsei-ve  that  the  practices  of  mankind 
as  described  in  former  ages  still  remain  unchanged ; 
for  the  same  results  followed  as  are  recorded  in  Sacred 
History  concerning  a  people  of  another  race  and 
nation,  and  when  the  world  was  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies younger  than  at  present :  "  They  all  as  by  one 
consent  began  to  make  excuse," — not  indeed  as  in  that 
ancient  narrative,  because  of  the  farm  or  the  merchan- 
dise absorbing  their  time  and  thoughts,  but  for  reasons 
more  or  less  intangible  the  reiterated  language  was 
still  "  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused."  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  our  columns  are,  on  this  occasion, 
blank  concerning  the  events  of  the  late  national 
annual  gathering  of  our  own  Church. 

Probably  in  the  history  of  every  man  there  are 
times  in  which  the  writings  of  others,  long  since 
penned,  are  very  vividly  brought  back  to  his  re- 
membrance, and  the  power  and  real  meaning  of  many 
an  author  is  only  Jully  comprehended  when  the 
reader  is  placed  in  such  a  conditioD  as  to  give  him  a 
like  experience.  Is  it  not  this  "  heart  preparation," 
for  instance,  that  enables  the  sorely-bereaved  ones  to 
see  beauties  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  which  to 
the  butterflies  of  fashion  and  the  votaries  of  vanity 
are  obscure,  sentimental  or  pointless  1  Was  it  not 
this  touch  of  nature — this  vivid  power  of  realwing 
the  feelings  and  condition  of  others  under  all  imagi- 
nable  circumstances,    that    enabled    Shakespeare    to 
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write  for  all  mankind  in  every  age?  and  which  induces 
the  same  readers  under  their  varying  phases  of  mind, 
to  turn  at  different  times  to  the  pages  of  the  Christmas 
Carol,  of  Pickwick,  or  of  Tholaba, — to  the  writings  of 
Scott  or  Wordsworth — of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  John 
Bunyan  with  so  keen  a  relish  and  such  peculiar  eatis^- 
faction  1 

The  same  things  we  have  so  often  heard,  or  read, 
slightingly  before,  now  become  riveted  upon  our  inner 
feelings — not  because  the  words  are  different,  but 
because  the  intellectual  soil  is  just  fitly  prepared  for 
such  seed,  and  predisposed  to  receive  it,  A  newly- 
fashioned  mental  telescope  is  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  imaginative  writings  of  others,  the  eye  sees 
farther,  and  spies  out  loftier  and  deeper  meanings 
than  it  had  ever  dreamed  of  before ;  whilst  as  long  as 
this  frame  of  mind  continues  unchanged  we  never 
tire  of  reperusing  their  ideals,  and  the  more  we  read 
the  more  we  discover  that 

"  HiUa  stretch  o'er  hilla,  and  Alps  on  Alpa  arise." 

To  take  a  Scriptural  illustration,  who  ever  truly 
comprehended  the  Book  of  Job,  but  those  who  have 
gone  into  deepest  trials  and  afflictions  ?  who  but  the 
oft-erring  and  oft-penitent  can  appreciate  the  Psalms 
of  David  ?  who  but  the  sad  and  sorrowful  can  in- 
wardly enjoy  the  Book  of  Lamentations  ?  and  who 
but  the  thoughtful  and  prudent  the  Book  of  Proverbs  1 

With  what  marvellous  wisdom  and  wit  also,  do  the 
epigrammatic  sayings  of  Solomon  stand  out  in  this 
Book  when  we  feel  "  they  fit  our  case "  I  How 
full  of  meaning  and  teaching  also  are  the  old  Greek 
fables  of  jEsop  and  others — they  become  as  hoi  "Se- 
hold  words  to  those  who  see  much  of  life,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  some  apt  or  ludi- 
crous illustration  of  those  fanciful  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind  two  thousand  years  ago. 

z  2 
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This  train  of  thought  has  been  very  prominently 
brought  before  us  amidst  our  present  Editorial  trouble. 
With  a  very  li\  ely,  yet  withal  somewhat  of  an  uncom- 
fortably sensitive  feeling,  we  have  been  forcibly  re- 
reminded  of  the  once  popular  Gay's  fables,  so  well 
known  at  least  to  our  elder  readers.  We  presume  we 
need  hardly  say  which  of  them  has  been  thus  vividly 
brought  to  our  remembrance,  for  when  in  earnest 
search  of  some  kindly  pitying  friend  who  would 
relieve  us  from  the  unhappy  strait  in  which  we  were 
this  year  placed,  how  often  the  reply  to  the  Editor — 

"  Whose  care  was  never  to  offend 
And  every  creature  was  his  friend ; " 

"  When  fainting  in  the  public  way," 
was  almost  in  the  very  language  of  the  poet : 

«  The  Horse  replied,  Poor  honest  puss 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus — 
Be  comforted,  rehef  is  near, 
For  all  your  Friends  are  in  the  rear  ! " 

"  To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind, 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind  ! " 

"  The  Goat  remarked  his  pulse  ivas  highy 
His  *  languid  head ' — his  heavy  eye — 
My  help,  says  he  may  *  do  you  harm ;  * 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm.' 

"  The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  back  a  heavy  load  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  '  slow,'  confessed  his  '  fears, 
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"  She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed." 

"  Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age, 
In  this  '  important  work '  engage  ? 
Older  and  cMer  passed  you  by 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  am  I ! 
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Should  I  presume  to  help  you  hence 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  VIC  then/     You  know  my  heart  I 
But  dearest  Friends  alas  !  must  part — 
How  shall  we  all  lament !—  Adieu !" 

We  forbear  under  the  preaent  tropical  heat  of  thig 
Southern  climate  either  to  "  point  the  moral  or  adom 
the  tale "  of  this  touchingly  deacriptive  history  of 
^e  "  Hare  and  many  friends."  Verbum  aapienticB 
3atis  est. 

But  there  is  one  subject  which  was  largely  dwelt 
upon  at  the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  and  which  has  also 
been  so  much  discussed  at  the  Conference  and  on  other 
occasions,  that  we  incline  to  make  a  few  observations 
thereon,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  our  Meetings  for  Worship.  This 
question  has  assumed  so  prominent  a  position  that  we 
Iwlieve  it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  body  that  it  should 
now  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  disposed  of. 

Although  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  declining  to  indorse  the  report  of  the  large 
Conference  held  last  autumn  upon  this  subject  it  may 
seem  that  the  question  is  for  a  while  disposed  of,  such 
cannot  be  the  case.  It  has  assumed  a  front  which 
must  be  sooner  or  later  boldly  faced  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  principle 
that  upon  so  important  a  point  as  the  manner  of 
conducting  public  worship  every  meeting  may  do 
"  that  which  is  right  in  its  own  eyes,"  without  either 
encouragement  or  reproof  from  the  united  Church 
assembly.  When  we  consider  the  extremely  weak 
condition  of  many  of  our  smaller  meetings,  and  the 
fact  that  of  the  few  who  attend  them  the  greater  part 
are  often  perhaps  but  slightly  attached  to  our  principles 
or  practices,  it  seems  to  us  very  imwise  to  give  a  loose 
rein  for  each  meeting  of  Friends  to  decide  for  itself 
how  their  Meetings  for  Worship  shall  be  held.     If 
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such  a  principle  be  once  admitted,  there  is  notliiDg 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  singing  of  hymns 
or  even  the  reading  of  the  Church  Liturgy  and 
prayers,  if  any  Uttle  meeting  inclines  to  do  so  on 
its  own  account. 

Whilst  we  would  advocate  a  reasonable  latitude 
being  given  to  individual  meetings,  we  believe  that  in 
declining  to  legislate  or  even  to  extend  definite  counsel 
to  its  subordinate  meetings,  the  Yearly  Meeting  ia 
shrinking  from  its  bounden  duty,  and  tliat  such  a 
coui-se,  if  persisted  in,  may  end  in  a  confusion  approach- 
ing to  aniircliy. 

What,  then,  are  the  bases  upon  which  its  instructions 
may  properly  rest  1  Although  we  have  no  written 
creed,  nor  any  binding  code  of  practices,  we  submit 
that  we  have  a  distinct  testimony  upon  two  points, 
viz.,  the  mode  of  public  worship  and  of  Gospel  min- 
istry. We  hold,  further,  that  any  decided  infringe- 
ment upon  our  well-known  practices  in  these  two 
respects,  and  upon  which  for  two  centuries  we  have 
been  united,  would  end  eventually  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Society.  Every  member  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  attending  a  Friends'  meeting  anywhere 
he  will  be  able  to  sit  down  in  silence  with  his  brethren 
and  sisters  before  the  Lord— to  wait  upon  His  name, 
and  to  draw  near  in  spirit  unto  Him  wlio  is  still,  as  in 
olden  times,  pleased  to  pour  out  of  His  own  Spirit 
upon  the  spiritual  worshipper.  He  has  a  right  also  to 
expect  that  the  ministry  and  prayer  offered  shall  be 
under  the  baptizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any- 
thing which  infringes  upon  these  two  things  is,  in 
our  view,  contrary  Doth  to  our  recognized  principles 
and  our  usages,  and  should  not  be  adopted  except  by 
the  deliberately-expressed  sanction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  itself. 

Whilst  it  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  religious  economy  that  the  Bible  may  be  referred 
to  by  any  rightly  exercised  minister  of  the  Gospel 
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when  unable  to  quote  those  portions  of  Scripture  which 
are  specially  brought  to  his  or  her  view,  it  is  to 
our  mind  equally  clear  that  a  prepared  dissertation 
or  lecture  upon  ceitain  passages  would  be  contrary 
thereto,  if  introduced  into  our  regularly  recognized 
Meetings  for  Worship. 

On  the  other  point — that  of  the  regular  consecutive 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  or  without  com- 
ment, in  our  usual  recognised  Meetings  for  Worship — 
we  maintain  that,  if  introduced  regularly  during  the 
sitting,  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  usages,  and  wrong 
for  any  meeting  to  adopt  upon  its  own  authority  alone. 
The  reading  at  the  commencement  assumes  another 
form,  and  may  be  comparable  either  to  the  class- 
teaching  of  our  First-day  schools,— of  Bible  lessons  in 
the  family, — or,  if  without  comment,  to  the  daily  family 
reading  in  our  own  homes.  We  see  nothing  which 
infringes  on  our  testimony,  so  long  as  such  consecutive 
reading  is  not  introduced  as  part  of  our  morning  ser- 
vice, ai"ter  the  souls  assembled  have  been  gathered 
into  a  united  and  worshipping  frame.  If  brought  into 
the  middle  or  end  of  a  meeting,  we  think  it  is  plain 
that  merely  unseleeted  and  routine  reading  would  in- 
terfere with  its  devotional  exercises,  and  our  depend- 
ence upon  the  Lord's  Spirit  for  direction  in  all  things. 

We  are  aware  that  a  strong  assertion  has  been  often 
made  that  because  our  Lord  Himself  read  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  to 
the  Jews,  therefore  it  must  be  right  for  His  followers 
to  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  gatherings  for 
divine  worship.  But  the  circumstances  are  so  essentially 
different  that  we  cannot  recognise  the  force  of  this 
argument.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  assemble 
in  their  synagogues  to  hear  the  law  read  by  their 
Kabbis.  Our  Lord,  avoiding  this  consecutive  and 
routine  reading,  "  opened  the  book,  and  found  the 
place  where  it  waa  written,"  &c.,  and  after  reading  it 
He,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  opened  up  its  meanmg 
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to  the  blinded  Jews.  We  do  not  see  that  the  inference 
is  a  just  one  that  therefore  Christians,  as  part  of  their 
Divine  worship,  are  to  read  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment consecutively  ;  but  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  so  doing  must  rest  upon  other  grounds. 

Do  we,  ttterefore,  advocate  no  Bible  readings,  and 
the  holding  of  two  Meetings  for  Worship  on  a  First- 
day  after  the  manner  of  Friends  ?  By  no  means. 
The  great  question  of  the  day  with  us  now  is,  How 
can  we  get  a  greater  religious  hold  upon  our  14,000 
scholars,  and  upon  our  younger  members  ?  And  we 
think  the  answer  is  by  this  time  perfectly  clear,  that 
it  is  to  be  done  only  by  a  mingling  of  teaching  and 
worship  in  meetings  gathered  for  that  especial  purpose. 
There  is,  probably,  no  time  so  suitable  for  this  as  on  a 
First-day  evening.  It  is  cleariy  our  duty  to  do  more 
for  these  very  interesting  classes,  and  we  believe  in 
most  places  it  may  become  the  religious  duty  of 
Friends  to  give  up  theii'  own  second  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship, and  concentrate  all  their  energies  and  religious 
life  in  a  united  labour  of  this  description.  For  such 
meetings  we  would  advocate  an  entire  freedom  of 
action,  unfettered  either  by  prejudice  or  tradition,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  different  name^such  as  Gospel 
Meetings,  Mission  Services,  or  any  term  that  would 
convey  the  idea  that  both  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
teaching  were  integral  parts  of  the  service.  If  under- 
taken in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  in  dependence  upon 
His  heavenly  guidance  to  comfort,  and  enlighten,  and 
strengthen  both  speakers  and  hearers,  we  can  antici- 
pate a  plenteous  harvest  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the 
great  Husbandman  in  whose  vineyard  their  labours 
are  cast.  We  confess  to  a  strong  conviction  that 
nothing  more  tentative  than  this  is  needful  at  present 
for  those  outside  our  pale,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
this  can  meet  the  difficulty  which  we  all  deplore  of 
bringing  others  to  the  same  faith  as  ouraelves. 

Bditoh. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LOCK-OUT. 

BY   WILLIAM   FOWLER. 

Few  social  questions  have  aroused  a  keener  interest 
this  year  than  the  lock-out  of  agricultui*al  labourers  in 
Newmarket  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  felt  that  the 
agricultural  "  situation  "  is  more  perplexed  than  ever, 
and  even  the  Times  has  sent  "Our  own  Correspondent" 
to  see  and  report.  His  letters  have  been  most  inte- 
resting and  graphic,  and  we  know  the  history  of  the 
movement  better  perhaps  than  is  usual  in  matters  so 
complex.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  description  of 
this  particular  disturbance  of  rural  harmony,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  labourers  generally,  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  discern  the  causes  of  this  difficulty  with 
a  view  to  possible  changes  of  the  law,  we  are  met 
with  the  usual  difficulty  as  to  the  "  facts."  Returns 
and  reports  abound.  It  is  not  long  since  we  re- 
ceived those  wonderful  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  "Condition  of  Women 
and  Children  employed  in  Agriculture,"  and  they  have 
been  quoted  over  and  over  again,  in  Parliament  and 
out,  but  so  far  with  very  little  result.  "  Facts,"  so- 
called,  are  there  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  facts 
of  a  very  ugly  character ;  but  facts  buried  in  those 
huge  books  might  almost  as  well  have  never  been  set 
forth.  Few  people  can  or  will  read  these  enormous 
volumes,  and  even  extracts  are  dull  reading. 

But  a  yet  greater  difficulty  arises  from  the  discre- 
pancy of  statements  as  to  fact.  K  a  man's  wages 
are  13s.  a-week,  and  people  say  that  is  insufficient, 
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then  we  are  told  that  such  a  man  has  "  perquisites," 
and  "  harvest  money,"  and  a  cottage  at  a  low  rent, 
making  up  the  total  of  his  earnings  to  £1  a-week,  or 
thereabouts.  So,  in  many  parts  of  England  it  is  most 
difficult  to  discover  with  any  accuracy  what  a  man's 
wages  are — if  in  that  word  we  include  all  he  receives 
both  on  days  of  ordinary  work  and  in  harvest  time, 
and  also  all  indirect  payments,  as  in  rent  of  an  under- 
let cottage  or  garden,  or  in  food  or  drink.  The 
farmer,  in  stating  a  man's  wages,  includes  all  money 
paid  for  overtime  work  ;  whereas  the  man  very  natur- 
ally eays  that  such  payments  are  not  really  part  of 
his  ordinary  wages,  but  are,  in  fact,  payment  for  extra 
services  which  he  is  in  no  sense  bound  to  render, 
unless  so  minded.* 

In  the  North,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  plan  of 
paying  part  of  the  ordiuaiy  wages  in  kind  answers 
extremely  well,  and  ia  liked,  or  at  any  rate  not 
resented  by  the  people  ;  but  in  the  South  and  West, 
and  especially  in  the  cider  districts,  this  arrangement 
is  regarded  with  great  dislike  by  both  labourers  and 
their  friends. 

Then  again  as  to  the  "  condition "  of  the  people, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  people  with  very 
moderate  money-wages  are  apparently  far  better  off 
than  other's  who  handle,  week  by  week,  much  more  coin 


•  The  following  etatement  ia  made  by  Mr.  Caiid  ia  a  letter  to 
the  Times: — 

Average  weekly  \t-ages  of        1770.  1850.  1873. 

If urthem  Counties    ...        6a.  9d.  Us.  6d.         18b. 

ATerage  weekly  wsges  of 

Southern  Counties    ...        78.  6d.  8s.  6d.         12a. 

This  ia  interesting  as  showing  that  the  inarch  of  improrement 
has  reached  the  Southern  Countiea.  Emigration,  both  to  other 
puts  of  our  own  country  and  to  other  countoiee,  has  ao  doubt  had 
a  gieat  effect,  and  the  existence  of  nulwaya  has  made  this  possible 
where  in  former  years  it  would  not  have  been  thought  of. 
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of  the  realm,  because  the  former  live  in  better  air,  have 
better  houses,  and  less  temptation  to  drink  and  other 
extravagances.  I  could  name  a  village  in  Berkshire 
where  no  man  receives  more  than  16s.  a- week  in 
money  wages,  and  where  the  people  have  about  them 
an  appearance  of  comfort  and  health  that  is  most 
refreshing,  after  seeing  the  puny  specimens  of  human- 
ity which  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  towns  where 
much  higher  wages  are  usual.  But  in  this  village  the 
cottages  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  nothing  can 
be  clearer  from  the  evidence  in  the  Blue-Books  than 
that,  if  we  take  England  generally,  the  cottages  are  very 
defective,  alike  in  number  and  quality,  with  what  conse- 
quences of  overcrowding  and  ill-health,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  I  need  not  say.  As  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
says : — 

"  Out  of  the  300  parishes  which  I  visited,  I  can  only 
remember  two — Donnington  in  Sussex  and  Down  Amney  in 
Gloucestershire — where  the  cottage  provision  appeared  to  be 
both  admirable  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  In  one 
return  they  are  described  as  '  miserable ' ;  in  a  second  as 
*  deplorable  ' ;  in  a  third  as  '  detestable  ' ;  in  a  fourth  as  *  a 
disgrace  to  a  Christian  community.*"  (Appendix  to  First 
Report,  p.  35.) 

SimUar  remarks  are  made  by  other  witnesses  from 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  though  of 
course  the  number  and  proportion  of  well-provided 
districts  varies  in  different  counties.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  question  of  wages,  we  see  that  there  is  a 
great  and  overpowering  need,  and  one  which  the 
people  themselves  cannot  supply,  for  they  have  neither 
land  for  sites,  nor  capital  wherewith  to  build  cottages 
for  themselves. 

These  illustrations  will  suflBce  to  show  how  complex 
is  the  question  before  us,  and  that  in  a  paper  like  this 
we  cannot  attempt  to  sift  a  mass  of  conflicting  state- 
ments, but  merely  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  considerations  which  seem  to  arise  out  of  the 
events  of  the  two  years  now  just  past. 

The  question  before  ue  is  not  merely  whether  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  people  are  or  arc  not  much  worse 
off  than  we  like,  but  whether  anything  can  be  done 
by  law  to  improve  their  condition ;  and  when  we  put 
the  question  in  this  way,  we  sec  how  complicated  it  is, 
It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  many  things  which  we  see 
around  us,  but  not  so  easy  to  find  a  remedy  in  an  Act  of 
ParUament.  It  is  not  true  that  Parliament  can  do  any- 
thing except  turn  a  man  into  a  woman,  or  a  woman 
into  a  man.  There  are  many  other  changes  which 
Parliament  cannot  effect.  It  cannot  make  men  sober 
or  wise,  nor  can  it  get  rid  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  vice  or  foUy.  It  cannot  make  men  considerate  and 
unselfish,  uor  can  it  remove  many  of  the  results  of 
racu's  cruelty  and  selfishness. 

The  general  result  of  the  two  years'  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Unions  is  probably  a  sensible  advance  of 
wages  (though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  advance 
which  has  occurred  is  due  to  the  Unions),  and  what  is 
perhaps  more  important,  the  creation  of  a  widespread 
interest  among  all  classes  in  questions  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  and  a  very  general  discussion 
of  such  questions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  one 
is  sensible  of  something  disagreeably  vague  when  one 
endeavours  to  get  at  the  real  practical  outcome  of  the 
mass  of  speeches  and  letters  on  this  subject  which  have 
lately  filled  our  newspapers.- 

I  have  read  many  speeches  and  many  Blue-Boofcs, 
and  I  have  watched  die  proceedings  of  the  Unions 
with  much  interest,  but  I  have  seen  no  suggestion  as 
to  a  change  of  the  law  which  merits  much  attention 
from  thoughtful  men.  Vague  denunciations  of  claases 
do  no  good.  They  merely  arouse  animosity  of  feeling. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  how,  for  the  most 
part,  the  people,  even  when  excited,  have  refrained 
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from  violence  in  conduct,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  language  of  their  "  delegates"  and  of  their  news- 
paper has  been  wild  and  foolish.  It  is  refreshing  to 
mark  the  improvement  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Ma- 
chines are  no  longer  destroyed,  and  men  seem  now  to 
perceive  that  violence  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do 
them  much  harm.  They  need  sympathy  in  the  con- 
test, and  this  they  will  not  receive  if  they  exchange 
argument  for  force. 

There  is  really  nothing  strange  or  peculiar  in  this 
contest,  except  that  it  occurs  between  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  see  such 
contests  in  the  fields.  Otherwise  the  old  story  is  being 
repeated.  The  men  strike,  or  the  employers  lock  out 
the  men,  and  this  goes  on  till  one  or  the  other  is  tired 
out,  and  their  old  relations  are  resumed,  with  some 
change,  it  may  be,  of  feeling  and  of  payment,  but 
nothing  occurs  as  to  which  the  public  can  or  ought  to 
interfere.  Some  mistakes  are  made  on  both  sides,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  farmers  at  first  refused  to  em- 
ploy any  men  belonging  to  any  Union  ;  but  such 
.mistakes  correct  themselves  without  help  from  the 
law,  which,  in  such  cases,  can  but  stand  aside,  and 
allow  men  to  settle  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way. 

Can,  then,  the  law  do  nothing  for  the  labourer  ? 
Can  no  change  be  made  which,  without  injuring 
others,  would  help  him  by  giving  him  a  larger  share 
of  that  produce  which  could  not  exist  but  for  his 
labour  ? 

So  far  no  answer  has  been  given  to  this  question 
which  is  in  the  least  satisfactory.  Mr.  Arch  talks  in 
the  vaguest  way  of  the  changes  which  are  to  come  when 
labourers  have  those  votes  in  Parliamentary  elections 
which  very  shortly  they  are  destined  to  have.  He 
suggests,  for  instance,  that  land  allotted  under  Inclo- 
sure  Acts  may  be  resumed  by  law,  and  divided  amongst 
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the  people.  Such  a  proposal  for  wholeaiile  confiscation 
would  receive  small  support,  even  from  those  who 
think  that  we  need  great  improvement  in  our  system 
of  inclosures.  Thousands  of  acres  ought,no  doubt,  to  be 
inclosed  instead  of  being  wasted,  as  they  now  arc,  in 
districts  where  commons  are  not  needed  for  the  health 
or  recreation  of  the  people.  But  so  long  as  so  large 
an  area  of  our  inclosed  land  is  wretchedly  cultivated 
by  men  of  very  insufficient  means,  the  question  of 
inclosure  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  urgent. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  clearly  perceived  that  all 
classes  interested  in  agriculture  are  interdependent,  so 
that  you  cannot  secure  prosperity  to  the  labourer 
whdst  the  condition  of  the  owner  or  of  the  farmer 
-is  depressed  or  decaying.  Any  permanent  addition  to 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  can  only  come  through  the 
improved  condition  of  the  farmer,  and  his  position  is 
largely  dependent  on  that  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
for  reasons  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  detail  further  on. 

This  remark  leads  me  naturally  to  allude  to  a  chauge 
long  since  proposed,  but  still  only  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion. The  condition  of  the  English  farmer  is  now  a 
difficult  one.  He  finds  rents  tending  upwards,  owing 
to  a  competition  for  farms,  so  that  when  changes  of 
rent  take  place  they  are  almost  sure  to  operate  against 
the  farmer.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  have 
certainly  risen  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  the 
farmer  is  told  on  all  sides  that  they  must  rise  yet 
more.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  he  ia  compelled 
to  buy  expensive  machines,  demanding  a  very  consider- 
able outlay  of  capital.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  all  classes,  and  especially  in  a  class  whose  habits  have 
rapidly  become  more  luxurious,  if  they  have  not  im- 
proved. The  cost  of  stock  and  horses,  and  other  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  fanner's  trade,  has  certainly  increased  of  late 
years.  And,  taking  England  as  a  whole,  the  tenure 
of  his  land  by  the  farmer  is  still  a  tanancy-at-wUI,  de- 
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pending  on  the  goodwill  of  his  landlord,  or  of  the 
agent  of  the  landlord.  It  seems  that,  at  last,  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  give  the  farmer  a  better  teninre, 
if  one  may  judge  from  a  recent  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  in  the  meantime  the  farmer  sees  ex- 
penses increasing,  and  his  only  chance  of  a  profit  is  in 
a  bold  outlay  of  capital,  from  which  a  man  must  in 
some  degree  shrink  while  his  tenure  is  so  precarious. 
Few  will  in  these  days  dispute  that  such  an  outlay  is 
remunerative,  and  certain  it  is  that  farming  in  the  old 
humdrum  way  cannot  pay  in  days  of  advancing  wages 
and  rents. 

It  is  not  needful  to  argue  at  length  as  to  the  change 
now  proposed  by  which  a  tenant  is  to  get,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  compensation 
for  such  improvements  made  during  his  tenancy  as 
are  "  unexhausted"  at  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  land. 

That  such  a  change  would  encourage  farmers  to 
lay  out  more  capital  is  loudly  asserted  by  themselves 
iat  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
statement  does  not  seem  to  be  seriously  disputed.* 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  in  order  to  get  from 
the  land  all  that  it  ought  to  give  us,  we  want  more 

•  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Caird,  a  very  high  authority,  long 
since  pronounced  against  '' tenantrtight/'  and  that  other  men  of 
experience  agree  with  him  ;  hut  I  think  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
heHeve  that  much  good  would  come  to  them  from  the  proposed 
change,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dispute  what  they  say  in  a  matter 
with  which  they  ought  to  he  peculiarly  familiar.  It  should  he 
added  that  the  eminent  economist,  M.  de  Laveleye,  thinks  that 
tenant-right  is  most  beneficial  in  Belgium. 

In  the  letter  above  referred  to  Mr.  Caird — alluding  to  the  fact 
that  land-rental  had  increased  in  England  since  1857  19  per  cent., 
and  in  Scotland  more  than  29  per  cent — attributes  the  difference 
"  to  the  security  given  to  the  farmers  by  the  system  of  leases,"  for, 
as  he  says,  '*  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  invest  money  freely 
where  there  is  no  security  for  its  return."  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Caird  is  very  sensible  of  the  defects  of  our  English 
system ;  but  I  think  he  attributes  too  much  to  Scotch  leasee,  and 
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than  the  capital  of  the  farmer — we  need  also  the 
co-operation  of  the  owner.  The  farmer  is  the  manu- 
facturer, but  he  must  have  good  cottages  close  to  his 
farm,  good  farm-buildings,  and  in  some  of  the  best 
parts  of  England,  well-drained  land,  if  he  is  to  make 
the  most  of  his  money.  If  he  locks  up  his  floating 
capital  in  building  cottages  to  pay  him  1  or  2  per 
cent.,  or  in  farm-buildings,  or  in  deep  drains,  he  wiU 
have  nothing  left  wherewith  to  buy  machinery  and 
manures,  and  labour,  and  all  the  other  requisites  of  a 
well-ordered  farm ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  back  money  so  locked  up  in  the  land,  at 
the  end  of  his  term.  If  a  man  is  rich  enough  to  be 
owner  as  well  as  farmer,  he  will  of  course  get  all  the 
benefit  to  himself  of  his  outlay ;  but  such  cases  are 
purely  exceptional.  Every  year  makes  them  more 
numerous,  but  they  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  be 
considered  in  this  discussion.  In  short,  the  capital  of 
the  farmer  must  be  free  to  be  used  in  the  business 
of  cultivation,  and  this  it  cannot  be  if  the  owner  is 
too  poor  to  do  his  part. 

If  then  we  need  owners  with  abundant  means  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  build  cottages  and  farm- 
buildings,  and  make  deep  drains,  the  question  is 
whether  we  have  got  them,  and,  if  not,  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  state  of  our  law  which  tends  to  keep 
owners  poor  as  a  class,  and  so  to  hinder  that  outlay  of 
capital  which  is  absolutely  requisite.* 


too  little  to  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  which  has  done  much 
to  aid  the  farmer.  But  probably  Mr.  Caird  would  say  that  but  for 
the  lease  the  bank  would  not  lend  to  the  farmer.  I  am  not  sure 
how  this  may  be,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  banks  depend  on 
other  personal  security  more  than  on  the  fiumer,  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  Scotch  fEumers  of  high  repute  think  that  leases  without 
compensation  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  working  badly. 

*  See  Report  of  House  of  Lords  on  "  Improvement  of  Land," 
(1873)  sec.  2,  **  The  case  for  parliamentary  consideration  lies  in 
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And  here  I  ought  to  observe  that  this  question 
especially  affects  the  labouring-class.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  money  spent  in  improvements  must 
be  spent  in  labour,  and  the  new  demand  for  labour  so 
created  must  most  materially  improve  the  position  of 
all  agricultural  labourers.  The  great  obstacle  to  rapid 
improvement  is  said  to  be  the  dearth  of  labourers  and 
the  great  increase  of  wages  which,  as  it  is  feared, 
would  result  from  any  large  and  immediate  extension 
of  improvements.  In  the  Report  on  "  Improvement 
of  Land,"  issued  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1873,  we 
find  these  words,  "  It  is  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  labour  would  in  many  districts  impede  a 
very  rapid  extension  of  drainage," — an  improvement 
about  the  need  of  which  there  is  no  diversity  of 
opinion.*     It  is  proved  conclusively  by  that  Report 


this :  that  the  improvement  of  land,  in  its  effect  on  the  price  of 
food,  and  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest ;  bux  that  as  an  investment  it  is  not  sufficiently  lucrative 
to  offer  much  attraction  to  capital,  and  that,  therefore,  even  slight 
difficulties  have  a  powerful  influence  in  arresting  it." 

In  illustration  of  this  remark  I  may  refer  to  the  number  of 
cottages  built  under  the  sanction  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Caird,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Lords'  Reports,  says  the  number 
so  built  is  only  2,500,  and  he  argues  from  this  as  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  cottages,  "  I  do  not  think  the  Acts  can 
have  had  much  to  do  with  it,"'  the  number  of  families  in  England 
and  Scotland  engaged  in  agriculture  being  500,000.  As  he  says, 
"  we  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  building  cottages  for  that 
j)opulation."  Or,  to  quote  Lonl  Portsmouth,  who,  in  Thnea  of 
13th  January,  1874,  says  that  all  the  applications  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  loans  in  1873,  "are  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  lend 
to  prove  that  the  system  only  induces  lodges  to  be  built  for  the 
coachman,  gardener,  and  gamekeeper." 

•  Compare  Lord  Portsmouth,  in  a  letter  in  the  Time^  of  7th  of 
January,  1874  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  in  the  South 
and  West  of  England  now  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and  are  beginning  to  put 
pressure  on  their  landlords  to  provide  comfortable  cottagies  and 
gardens,  so  as  to  attract  labourers  to  their  employment." 

2    A 
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that  an  enormous  sum  ought  to  be  laid  out  without 
delay,  and  the  question  is,  what  binders  the  making 
of  that  outlay  i  The  capital  abounds,  as  is  shown, 
by  the  vast  sums  constantly  lent  by  England  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  untwld  amount  perpetually 
being  invested  at  home  in  buildings  and  machinery. 
The  security  of  the  land  of  England  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  money  can  be  borrowed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  possible  on  that  security.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  bring  the  stream  to  the  field  that  needs 
irrigation.  But  the  channel  is  choked,  and  even  the 
House  of  Lords  have  entirely  failed  to  suggest  any  way 
of  opening  it.  Their  Report  is  very  interesting,  but 
they  fail  to  grapple  with  the  subject  because  they  will 
not  touch  that  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  mischief. 

Far  the  larger  part  of  the  agricultural  land  of 
England  is  owned  by  men  who  only  hold  as  owners 
for  life,  and  who  have  no  voice  in  the  devolution  of 
their  land  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  from  the  scene. 
So  a  man  may  have  an  estate  for  life,  and  the  next 
taker  may  be  a  son  who  is  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  or 
a  distant  relative  on  biid  terms  with  the  life-owner,  or 
an  idiot,  but  he  can  do  nothing  except  take  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  land  during  his  life,  and  so  save 
money  for  his  more  worthy  children,  or  ensure  the 
passage  of  the  estate  to  bis  successor  unimproved,  if 
not  injured.  Or  again,  a  man  may  have  a  worthy 
heir,  but  his  share  of  the  family  property  as  heir  is 
already  so  enormous,  that  he,  the  owner  for  life,  feels 
bound  to  take  money  out  of  the  land  and  save  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  younger  children,  who  must  other- 
wise be  in  a  position  of  poverty  wholly  unsuitable  to 
their  rank  in  society.  The  arrangement  of  a  tenancy 
for  life  seems  curiously  arranged,  so  as  to  take  from 
the  owner  those  motives  tow^ds  improvement  which 
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so  strongly  actuate  a  man  who  feels  that  all  his  outlay 
in  the  land  will  be  his  own  to  dispose  of  as  he  will  on 
his  death. 

The  object  of  the  system  is  the  preservation  of 
families  by  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  the  land,  but  it 
is  certain  that  this  plan,  in  too  many  cases,  secures  the 
perpetuation  of  a  poverty  which  is  disastrous  alike  to 
the  landowner,  the  farmer  and  the  labourer.  Every- 
where throughout  England  you  will  find  striking 
instances  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  which  condemns 
men  to  hold  land  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  have 
means  to  do  it  justice,  and  hinders  a  change  of  owner- 
ship which  would  bring  in  that  abounding  capital 
which  only  waits  the  chance  in  order  to  turn  a 
wilderness  into  a  garden.  And  wherever  you  go  you 
see  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  outlay  by  new  owners, 
who  may  raise  the  scale  of  wages  in  a  district,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  so  largely  increase  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  in  every 
sense  improved,  not  merely  without  waste,  but  by  the 
most  economical  of  all  methods.  It  is  said  that 
drainage  judiciously  efiected  will,  in  many  cases,  repay 
its  whole  cost  in  three  or  four  years,  and  this  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  material  sense 
by  the  outlay  of  money,  not  to  speak  of  the  moral 
effect  of  ample  employment  and  improved  dwellings 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.^ 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  things  are  very  well  as 


*  See  Mr.  Ryder  in  Appendix  to  Report  of  House  of  Lords.  In 
forty  cases  mentioned  by  him,  involving  a  total  outlay  of  £194,730, 
and  an  average  expenditure  of  £4,868,  the  average  increase  per 
cent,  on  the  rental  in  eight  or  ten  years,  between  the  "  first  and  the 
last  application "  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  owners  borrowing 
money,  was  26}.  This  average  is  much  reduced  by  the  small 
increase  arising  from  new  buildings,  as  compared  with  the  large 
increase  resulting  from  drainage. 

2  A  2 
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they  are,  seeing  that  we  have  made  more  progress  as 
cultivators  than  France  or  Germany  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  that  our  country  is  on  the  whole  well  cul- 
tivated. This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  right  views  should  prevail  about  it.  One  is 
almost  afraid  again  to  refer  to  the  statements  of  Lords 
Derby  and  Leicester  that  the  country  ought  to  produce 
twice  as  much  as  it  now  does,  and  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  to  refer  to  higher  authorities  than  those 
noblemen,  deeply  interested  as  they  are  in  our  present 
system  of  land  laws,  and  remarkably  qualified  by 
experience  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  question. 
But  if  this  be  not  enough,  let  me  point  to  the  fact  of 
the  appointment  in  1873  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  mentioned  above,  "to  inquire  into  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  existing  law  to  limited  owners  of  land 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  improvement  of 
such  land ; "  and  let  me  ask  why  such  a  Committee 
should  have  been  appointed  if  things  are  just  as  they 
should  -be  ?  Such  an  appointment  by  such  a  body 
proves  beyond  question  that  something  is  very  wrong, 
and  when  we  turn  to  their  Report,  all  doubts  on 
the  point  are  dissipated.  They  tell  us  that  much 
wants  doing,  and  that  quickly — that  the  present  law 
is  very  defective,  because  the  tenant  for  life  can  only 
borrow  money  at  about  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  if  he 
wants  to  make  improvements,  and  even  then  ouly  after 
getting  the  consent  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
and  submitting  to  all  their  regulations,  which  are 
annoying,  even  if  necessary.  But  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Lords  are  of  the  most  trivial  character, 
because,  for  reasons  which  appear  absurdly  insuflficient, 
they  dare  not  interfere  with  the  system  of  life  tenancies. 
This  Keport  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  as  to 
the  need  of  great  and  permanent  improvements,  and 
of  capital  wherewith  to  make  them,  but  it  gives  us 
practically  no  help  when  we  ask  what  shall  we  do  in 
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order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  present  di£S- 
t^ulties.^ 

We  come  back  to  this  point — that  we  need  great 
improvement,  and  for  that  purpose  an  enormous  outlay 
of  money,  which  is  ready  in  abundance.  Let  U3  avoid 
asking  for  the  impossible,  like  the  nationalisation  of 
the  land,  or  the  forcible  creation  of  small  ownerships ; 
let  us  seek  for  remedies  which  are  possible  and  prac- 
tical. Let  us  aid  the  farmer  and  the  owner  accord- 
ing to  their  several  needs — feeling  sure  that,  where 
there  is  real  freedom,  capital  will  find  its  way  to  the 
investment  which  is  really  remunerative,  and  that  we  do 
not  need  "  heroic  remedies,"  but  merely  to  make  our 
laws  accord  with  the  dictates  of  common-sense — not 
legislating  for  any  class  or  classes,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  impossible  not  briefly  to  refer  to  two  other 
points  of  much  interest;  viz.,  the  franchise  and  emi- 
gration. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
very  soon,  the  householder  in  a  county  must  have  the 
same  right  of  voting  as  the  householder  in  a  town, 
but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  this  would  not  directly 
help  the  labouring  class.  It  could  only  help  them  if 
such  a  change  should  lead  to  a  rapid  improvement  of 
the  law  in  those  particulars  where  now  it  operates  to 
their  injury.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  expect 
much  from  bo  important  a  change,  and  its  conse- 
quences would,  no  doubt,  be  very  serious,  and,  as  I 
hope  and  believe,  very  beneficial.     But  such  a  change 

■  See  Quarterly  Bevlete,  for  January,  1873,  p.  160. — "Although 
on  fovonrable  soil,  farmed  by  men  of  capital,  our  system  of  sto^- 
farming  has  offered  to  the  world  an  unparalleled  example  of 
industry  in  that  department ;  productive  farming  of  that  descrip- 
tion is  as  exceptional  as  it  ia  conspicuous,  and  the  average  amount 
of  agricoltuiat  capital,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  land,  are 
amentaUy  small." 
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<'ouM  onlv  o]»(»rat(^  voiy  slowly — when  viewed  in 
rrlnlioii  t(»  I  lie  inatiM-ial  conjlition  of  the  people.  Those 
wlio  sIiouM  rxiu'cl.  any  siuKloii  improvement  from  such 
:in  alhM-atioii  o(  tlio  law  would  be  doomed  to  dis- 
nppoinliiK'nt. 

If  now  wo  turn  lo  cmi^irration,  very  different  con- 
siiliM-alions  arisr.  For  myself,  I  dislike  it,  because  it 
is  too  apt  to  siMul  away  our  best  tamilies,  and  leave 
oiu*  worst  ou  owv  liauils.  Moreover  it  operates  only 
slowly.  Mui'h  is  said  alunit  the  exodus  of  two  hundred 
labouroi^s  in  a  week,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  the  usual 
ih*t  iuiMvaM*  of  i^ur  population  is  about  ten  thousand 
a  wiM'k.  Wo  want  more  fooil,  and  we  want  more 
iMuploymonl  t'or  our  pooplo.  Emiirration  is  most 
usot'ul  in  pariii'ular  rases,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
groat  on\ori;oi\iMos  like  that  of  the  potatoe  famine  in 
Irolautl  :  bui  ii  is  ai  host  a  palliative  of  a  great  evil, 
auil  ono  whioh  in  somo  aspects  is  far  from  satisfactor)'. 
K.Norx  iiwvl  mm  takon  awav  romovo-^.  not  merelv  a 
r»^niih.  or  sovoral  mourhs,  bur  romovos  at  the  same 
tnno  a  i:roai  to.Hl  piviiuoing  powor.  Those  who  know 
nu^s(  ot  x\w  K\^\\d\:'\o\\  of  our  agriculture  think  that 
tVavo  woul.;  bo  plv'i::v  of  omi^Iovmonr  for  ever\- man 
wo  ::a\o.  wo;v  niv^vo  oavital  ixiv.^r.dcvl  on  our  fields; 
:r..v\  wl^'i;  wo  rvv :al  v.o  :',w:  :'.;;»:,  in  the  judgment  of 
:h.  l;o*,:sov»f  I  v^;\:s.  .l:v/.:::r.x:  :>  :,:::..;::\\l  from  the  want 
ot  .:•>.  :::\  -.:  is  ii-;Mss;i\-  v..>:  :..\  Io,'k  doubrfully  on  an 
o\'.vo,  .•:.:  w  *::•..>.  .l.vviws  u>  of  :*;io  very  men  we  so 
uv,;/::  r.o. .;  N.>  v>:;;'  s/,v,  V.^r.u;  r.ien  fv>r  emigration, 
v"^..,^  V,;-:  or/y  \\.  :;.Lr  :..:,:  -::v;c:^\::o:i  is  nor  far  more 
cvy./r.'i.  :  ,.v-.  ::  >  .  ■>;;:  wl:;:;  ov.:  ;>  sskr-A  :o  encourage 
••  *.  ;  -  •'  ..,.  ...\,v.  ,."  .r, ,1.  .,  &>  •r.e  panacea  lor 
v^;:  ;.-'•--•-'*•  .*..::•.:*:./>,  ;:;:  :<  v;.>:^.>>-xi  tc*  hesitate. 
AV..:  :o  :;:rv.  r/.:  ur  :.^  s  v.u*  :*.;::  \v:-.:oh  will  keep  men 
A.  ..v.^'.  :;•:•  .^.v,:r  .^:  n\. :;.>';  .:..v.^>  :>  so  prvoious  to 
.v.T  ,vv,v.::\  1  \vv.:::-  ,vpv.:;  %'  v,:;:^  :hr  i^-markable 
v.r.-#/:  Mr  Oolv,,:.  >;\xv>.;^  :  i'^   :— "If  vouhad 
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abundance  of  capital  employed  on  your  farms,  and 
cultivated  the  soil  with  the  same  skill  that  the  manu- 
facturera  conduct  their  business,  you  would  not  have 
population  enough  to  cultivate  the  land." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  of  late  our  supply  of  food, 
in  proportion  to  our  increasing  population,  has  rapidly 
decreased,  and  that  we  have  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies.  Early 
in  this  century  we  imported  about  500,000  quarters 
of  com,  and  now  ive  import  some  10,000,000  or 
12,000,000  quarters  every  year.  Surely,  therefore, 
we  need  an  increase,  and  not  a  decrease,  of  our  supply 
of  labour,  so  that  we  may  obtain  from  our  own  country 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  which  we  must  procure 
in  one  way  or  another.  And  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  our  people  employed  in  agri- 
culture has  rapidly  decreased  in  the  past  decade.  They 
have  been  tempted  to  employments  better  paid,  though 
not  more  important  to  the  nation.  Their  labour  in 
the  fields  would  have  been  most  valuable,  and  might 
have  been  well  paid  under  a  better  system ;  but  the 
advantage  of  their  strength  has  been  gained  by  em- 
ployers of  another  kind  not  hindered  by  the  law  in 
the  use  of  their  capital,  and  ready  to  pay  such  wages 
as  will  ensure  to  them  that  supply  of  labour  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  undertakings. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  our  present 
position.  However  imperfect,  I  can  venture  to 
say  it  is  not  hasty.  Some  may  think  it  gloomy, 
because  it  points  to  no  immediate  remedy  for  the 
troubles  of  those  who  are  now  suffering  from  in- 
suflScient  wages  or  bad  dwellings.  But  nothing  is 
gained  by  raising  false  expectations.  The  changes 
which  are  required  can  never  be  effected  by  revolu- 
tion ;  they  must  come  gradually,  and  all  we  can  do 
by  changes  of  the  law  is  to  hasten  the  pace  of  that 
improvement  which  has  already  commenced.    Tb.\a^\. 
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think,  we  may  do,  and  ought  to  do,  by  alterations 
such  as  those  to  whicli  I  have  referred.  But  we 
cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  tlie  fact  that,  when  the 
law  has  done  all  that  is  possible,  the  condition  of  a 
people  must  depend  mainly  on  their  own  prudence, 
and  foresight,  and  self- restraint,  nor  can  we  urge 
too  strongly  ou  all  classes  the  need  of  a  better  train- 
ing of  our  children,  so  that  the  resources  of  our 
country  may  be  alike  better  developed  and  more 
carefully  husbanded. 

Foreal  House,  I5tli  July,  1874. 
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"  The  blood  which  makes  the  robes  of  niartjTs  white,  is  not  their 
own."— 77ie  Author  of  The  Schonherg  Cotta  Family:' 

"  What  a  God  have  the  English,  who  deal  so  with 
one  another  about  their  God  ! "  was  the  exclamation 
of  an  Indian  chief  after  offering  a** warm  house" 
to  Nicholas  Upshal  who,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  was  exiled  from  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1656.  He  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  on  their  passing 
a  law  for  the  banishment  of  "that  cursed  sect  of 
heretics,  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  commonly  called 
Quakers,"  and  prohibiting  all  conmianders  of  ships, 
under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  from  bringing  them 
into  that  jurisdiction.  Leaving  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  colony  in  which  long  before  he  had  taken 
refuge  from  persecution  at  home,  the  old  man  at 
length  reached  Rhode  Island.  Although  during  many 
years  he  had  taken  deep  interest  in  the  particular 
Puritan  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  had  found  that  forms  and  ceremonies  could  not 
satisfy  his  soul,  and  on  hearing  the  views  maintained 
by  Friends  he  was  "  much  refreshed."  Probably 
some  suspicion  of  this  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
"  heretics,"  increased  the  bitterness  of  his  persecutors, 
who  held  the  creed  that, 

"  Toleration  is  the  first-bom  child 
Of  all  abominations  and  deceits." 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  banishment  of  Nicholas 
UpshaJ,  a  vessel  from  London  sailed  into  Boston  Bay, 
on   board  of  which  were  two  Friends  named  Mary 
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Dyer  and  Ann  Burden.  Both  had  left  Massachusetts 
some  twenty  years  earlier  as  Antinomian  exiles,  and 
Mar}''  Dyer  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  that 
secession,  whilst  her  force  of  cliaracter  and  vigorous 
understanding,  no  /loubt,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as 
a  formidable  opponent  by  the  orthodox  Puritans. 

Her  husband  and  herself  took  refuge  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  the  new  sect,  with  the  assistance  of  Roger 
Williams,  purchased  of  the  Narragansett  Indians.  In 
this  new^  colony  it  was  decided  that  ''  none  should  be 
accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine."  During  a  visit 
to  Great  Britain  Mary  Dyer  became  a  Friend,  and  was 
a  minister  in  tliat  Society  at  the  time  of  her  return  to 
the  forbidden  port  of  Boston.  She  is  described  by 
Croese  as  **  a  person  of  no  mean  extract  and  parentage, 
of  an  estate  pretty  plentiful,  of  a  comely  stature  and 
countenance,  of  a  piercing  knowledge  in  many  things, 
of  a  wonderful  sweet  and  pleasant  discouree — fit  for 
great  aifairs.''  Ann  Burden  was  a  widow,  and  was 
desirous  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  her  husband's 
estate.  But,  a.s  might  be  anticipated,  both  she  and 
her  friend  were  at  once  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months  Ann  Burden  was 
banished  to  England.  When  Mary  Dyer's  husband, 
who  was  not  a  Friend,  heard  of  her  imprisonment,  he 
came  from  Rhode  Island  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
her  release  and  leave  to  take  her  home,  after  becoming 
"  bound  in  a  great  penalty  not  to  lodge  her  in  any 
town  of  the  colony,  nor  permit  any  to  have  speech 
with  her  on  the  journey." 

But  no  Puritanical  power,  no  human  hand,  was 
strong  enough  to  suppress  the  heaven-implanted  and 
divinely-directed  zeal  of  the  Friends  to  share  their 
spiritual  treasure  with  others.  About  this  time  six  of 
those  who  had  been  driven  from  Boston  the  preceding 
year,  believed  that  the  Lord  was  calling  them  thither 
again,  and  were  assured  that  He  would  give  them 
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grace  to  endure  any  suflfering  they  might  have  to  pass 
through.  But  the  practical  difficulty  was  how  to 
obtain  a  passage  to  New  England,  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Court  of  Boston  naturally  deterred  the  owners 
of  vessels  from  taking  them  on  board.  This  trial  of 
faith  was  not  a  long  one.  A  Friend  and  minister, 
named  Robert  Fowler,  who  resided  in  Yorkshire,  had 
been  engaged  in  building  a  small  bark,  and  had  mean- 
while been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  God's 
design  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  His 
cause.  New  England  came  before  his  mental  vision, 
but  imagining  what  might  be  involved  by  such  a 
voyage,  and  dreading  the  parting  from  his  wife  and 
children,  he  at  first  thought  he  would  as  soon  die  as 
face  the  perils  which  would  in  all  probability  ensue. 
But  after  awhile  he  was,  we  learn,  "  by  the  strength  of 
God  made  willing  to  do  His  will,"  having  been  "  re- 
freshed and  raised  up  by  His  instrument,  George 
Fox."  Accordingly  he  sailed  to  London,  and  there 
consulted  a  Friend  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
visits  of  ministers  to  distant  lands  ;  and  wholly  unsafe 
as  it  might  seem  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  so  small  a 
craft  as  the  Woodhousey  no  doubt  was  felt  that  this 
was  the  right  mode  of  transit  for  the  Friends  who  were 
anxious  to  return  to  Massachusetts.  They  were  joined 
by  five  other  ministers  of  the  Society,  one  of  whom 
was  a  young  London  merchant,  named  William 
Robinson. 

In  the  summer  of  1657  Robert  Fowler  received,  he 
tells  us,  "  the  Lord's  servants  aboard,  who  came  with 
a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm  with  them." 
At  the  Downs  William  Dewsbury  visited  them. 
"  When  I  came  ofi*,"  he  writes  to  Margaret  Fell,  "  they 
did  go  on  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
His  everlasting  presence  keep  them  in  the  unity,  in  the 
life,  and  prosper  them  in  His  work :  for  many  dear 
children  shall  come  forth  in  the  power  of  God  in  those 
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countries  where  they  desire  to  go."*  Whilst  the 
Woodhouse  was  waiting  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  for 
a  fair  wind,  William  Robinson  addressed  a  few  lines 
to  Margaret  Fell  : — ''  My  dear  love  salutes  thee  in 
that  .  .  .  which  was  before  words  were,  in  which  I 
stand  faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called  us.  ...  I  know 
thee  and  have. union  with  theo,  though  absent  from 
thee.  ...  I  thought  good  to  let  thee  know  the  names 
of  them  that  do  go  .  .  .  Humphrey  Norton,  Robert 
Hodshon,  Dorithy  Waugh,  Christo.  Holder,  William 
Brend,  John  Copeland,  Rich.  Doudney,  Mary  Wea- 
therhead,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary  Clarke.  The  Master 
of  the  ship,  his  name  is  Robert  Fowder,  a  Friend." 
He  writes  from  Southampton,  having  landed  with 
another  Friend  in  order  to  hold  a  meeting  there,  for — 
as  Robert  Fowler  quaintly  says  in  reference  to  this 
delay — "  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  not  idle,  but  went 
forth  and  gathered  sticks,  and  kindled  a  fire,  and  left 
it  burning"  The  voyage  of  the  little  bark  was  a  very 
remarkable  one. 

For  fifty  leagues  they  were  accompanied  by  three 
ships  bound  for  Newfoundland,  which  speedily  took 
a  northward  course  on  seeing  the  approach  of  a  man- 
of-war.  Humphrey  Norton  told  the  captain  that  early 
in  the  morning  it  had  been  shown  him  that  enemies 
were  near,  and  also  that  the  Lord  would  preserve  them 
from  harm  ;  and  by  means  of  a  strong  wind  they  were 
delivered  from  their  dangerous  position.  Left  alone 
on  the  wide   ocean,  they  earnestly  sought  guidance 

*  In  the  following  year  the  first  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  Scalehouse,  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  it  was  recommended 
that  a  general  collection  should  he  made  in  aid  of  Gospel  Missions, 
"  to  he  speedily  sent  up  to  London  as  a  freewill-offering  for  the 
Seed's  sake  "  ;  and  an  Epistle  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  in  which, 
also,  deep  sympathy  is  expressed  for  those  who  had  "  so  freely  given 
up  their  friends,  their  near  relations,  their  country,  and  worldly 
estates,  yea,  and  their  own  lives." 
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from  God,  and  believed  that  He  bade  them  "cut 
through,  steer  their  straightest  course,  and  mind 
nothing  but  Him."  "  Unto  which  thing,"  says  Robert 
Fowler,  "  He  much  provoked  us,  and  caused  us  to 
meet  together  every  day,  and  He  Himself  met  with 
us,  and  manifested  Himself  largely  unto  us.  After 
we  had  been  five  weeks  at  sea,  wherein  the  powers  of 
darkness  appeared  in  the  greatest  strength  against  us, 
having  sailed  but  about  300  leagues,  Humphrey  Nor- 
ton, falling  into  communion  with  God,  told  me  that 
he  had  received  a  comfortable  answer ;  and  also  that 
about  such  a  day  we  should  land  in  America,  which 
was  even  so  fulfilled."  They  likewise  felt  that  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  landing  in  the  New  World 
wonderfully  manifested  the  loving  care  of  their  Lord. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  their  successors,  crossing 
"  Life's  solemn  main,"  should,  with  a  like  faith,  "  steer 
the  straightest  course  "  through  its  most  varied  avoca- 
tions, hallowing  all  by  performing  them  under  God's 
guidance  and  in  the  light  of  His  countenance  ? 

As  the  vessel  was  entering  a  creek  between  Dutch 
Plantation  and  Long  Island,  "  the  power  of  the  Lord," 
writes  Robert  Fowler,  "  fell  much  upon  us,  and  an 
irresistible  word  came  imto  us.  That  the  seed  in  Ame- 
rica shall  he  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  ;  it  was  published 
in  the  ears  of  the  brethren,  which  caused  teal's  to  break 
forth  in  fulness  of  joy."  He  was  also  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  evidence  granted  him  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  did  indeed  ascend  on  their  behalf.  Five  of 
the  Friends  landed  at  New  York  whilst  the  remaining 
six  went  on  to  Rhode  Island.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
John  Copeland  says  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  : — "  Take 
no  thought  for  me.  The  Lord's  power  hath  over- 
shadowed me,  and  man  I  do  not  fear ;  for  my  trust  is 
in  the  Lord,  who  is  become  our  shield  and  buckler, 
and  exceeding  great  reward."  Thus  did  God  prepare 
His  youthful  servant  to  suffer  for  His  sake. 
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A  few  weeks  later,  Christopher  Holder  and  himself 
were  lying  ia  Boston  gaol,  without  bedding,  or  even 
straw,  fearfully  lacerated  from  the  eifect  of  thirty 
lashes  barbarously  ioBicted  with  a  knotted  scourge. 
For  three  days  the  gaoler  refused  to  supply  them  with 
food  or  water,  but  they  were  sustained  by  their 
Saviour,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  His  manifested 
love.  Being  accused  as  "  blasphemers,  heretics,  and 
deceivers,"  they  issued  a  declaration  of  faith,  contain- 
ing the  following  sentences  : — 

"  III  Him  do  we  believe,  who  ia  the  only-begotteu  Son  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  And  in  Him  do  we  trust  alone 
for  salvation ;  by  whose  blood  we  are  washed  from  sin ;  through 
Whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father  with  boldness,  being  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  believing  in  His  nime.  Who  has  sent  forth  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  wit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  proceedetli  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  by  which  we  are  sealed  and  adopted 
sons  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  Believe  in  the 
Light,  that  you  may  be  children  of  the  Light ;  for  as  you  love 
it  and  obey  it,  it  will  lead  you  to  repentance,  bring  you  to 
know  Him  in  Whom  is  remission  of  sins,  in  Whom  God  is 
well  pleased ;  Who  will  give  you  an  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  an  inheritance  amongst  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied." 

But  the  Governors  would  not  allow  any  assertion  to 
alter  their  opinion  that  Quakerism  was  a  dangerous 
heresy,  and  terribly  rigorous  as  was  the  law  against  its 
promulgators,  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  them  ; 
for  Endicott  and  Bellingham  gave  orders  that  all  the 
Friends  then  in  prison  should  be  severely  whipped 
twice  a  week.  But  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  revolted  at  this  decree,  and  the  sympathy 
thus  aroused  led  to  the  release  of  the  sufferers,  who 
were  at  once  banished  from  the  colony.  Soon  after- 
wards John  Copeland  and  his  friend  William  Brand 
were  sentenced  to  a  severe  scourging  when  passing 
through  New  Plymouth.  The  age  of  the  latter  awoke 
no  compassion  in  the  heart  of  the  persecutors ;  the 
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following  year,  after  holding  several  meetings  with 
AVilliam  Ledra,  of  Barbadoes,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Boston,  and  received  such  brutal  beatings — inflicted 
with  a  pitched  rope,  by  a  gaoler  who  had  previously 
kept  him  without  food  for  five  days,  and  most  cruelly 
fettered  him  for  many  hours — that  he  appeared  to  be 
dying.*  Endicott  being  alarmed  at  this,  sent  a  phy- 
sician to  him,  who  thought  his  recovery  impossible. 
But  the  hand  of  an  unseen  Healer  was  laid  on  him, 
and  he  must  have  been  at  least  ninety  when,  eighteen 
years  later,  the  following  burial  note  was  made  out : — 
"  William  Brend,  of  the  Liberty  of  Katherine's,  near 
the  Tower,  a  minister,  died  7-vii.  1676,  and  was 
buried  at  Bunhill  Fields."  Before  returning  to  Eng- 
land he  laboured  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  1662  he  was  one  of  the  many  hundred  Friends  con- 
fined in  Newgate,  fifty-two  of  whom  died  in  conse- 
quence of  diseases  caused  by  the  loathsome  state  of 
that  prison.t 

As  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  were  regardless 
of  old  age,  so  were  they  of  the  weakness  of  women : 
we  read  of  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  Boston 


*  W.  B.  had  refused  to  work,  not  thinking  it  right  to  submit  to 
prison  discipline,  as  his  confinement  was  unjust. 

t  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  heavenly  consolation  granted 
to  this  venerable  pilgrim,  in  that  hour  of  need,  by  his  beautiful 
"  Salutation  to  all  Friends,"  from  which  a  brief  extract  follows : — 
"  It  hath  been  upon  my  heart  when  in  the  sweet  repose  of  the 
streams  of  my  Father's  love  and  life,  by  which  my  heart  hath  been 
overcome,  to  visit  you  with  a  loving  salutation  from  the  place  of 
my  outward  bonds."  After  bidding  them  "  flock  together  into  our 
Father's  fold,  to  get  into  His  tent  of  safety,  and  lie  down  in  the 
arms  of  His  dear  love,"  &c.,  he  adds  :  "  Oh  !  in  the  love  and  life  of 
the  Lamb,  look  over  all  weakness  in  one  another,  as  God  doth  look 
over  all  the  weakness  in  every  one  of  us,  and  doth  love  us  for  His 
own  Son's  sake — in  so  doing  peace  will  abound  in  our  borders,  it 
will  flow  forth  amongst  us  like  a  river,  and  it  will  keep  out  jars, 
strifes,  and  contentions." 
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at  hearing  Sarah  Gibbons  and  her  young  friend, 
Dorothy  Waugh,  offering  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  gracious  support  granted  them  during  a  cruel 
scourging,  three  days  before,  and  three  days  after 
which  they  were  kept  without  food.  A  little  later 
Endieott  sentenced  Hored  Gardner,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  the  punishment  of  the  knotted  scourge  ;  she  had  left 
her  home  at  Newport,  from  the  belief  that  her  Lord 
had  called  her  to  labour  for  Him  at  AVeymouth,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  her  ministry  was  cordially  re- 
ceived. The  maid  who  had  accompanied  her  on  this 
perilous  journey,  to  iissist  in  taking  charge  of  her 
infant,  was  the  victim  of  a  similar  sentence  ;  and  the 
only  protection  granted  the  baby  was  that  afforded  by 
its  mother's  arms,  who — when  the  executioner  stayed 
his  hand — prayed  that  her  persecutors  might  be  for- 
given, because  "  they  knew  not  what  they  did," 

At  a  later  date,  Alice  Ambrose,  Mary  Tomkins,  and 
Ann  Coleman,  who  was,  apparently,  young  and  in 
delicate  health,  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  through 
eleven  towns,  covering  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty 
miles.  Although  they  were  themselves  enabled  to 
praise  the  Lord  for  the  marvellous  help  He  granted 
them,  the  sight  of  their  "  torn  bodies  and  weary  steps  " 
in  the  third  town  through  which  they  passed,  excited 
80  much  pity  that  one  of  the  inhabitants  induced  the 
constable  to  commit  the  piisoners  and  the  warrant  to 
his  care,  and  at  once  set  them  at  liberty.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  unlooked-for  release,  they  went  to 
New  Quechawanah,  where  they  had  a  meeting.  Sub- 
sequently it  was,  for  a  time,  feared  that  Ann  Coleman 
would  die  from  the  effect  of  other  barbarous  scourgings. 
To  George  Fox  she  writes  :  "  Oh,  the  love  of  the  Lord, 
who  hath  kept  His  handmaid  that  put  her  trust  in 
Him  ....  What  shall  I  say  unto  thee  of  tlie  love  of 

my  Father None  can   7nake  me  afraid.  .... 

^lach  service  for  the  Lord  in  this  laud,  and  it  hath 
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not  been  in  vain ;  and  so,  let  thy  prayers  be  unto  the 

Lord  for  me In  that  life  and  love  which  is 

unchangeable  art  thou  near  me."  Good  cause,  indeed, 
has  that  patient  historian,  Sewell,  for  exclaiming:  ''But 
when  should  I  have  done,  if  I  would  describe  all  the 
whippings  inflicted  on  the  Quakers  in  those  parts  !  '* 

Sarah  Gibbons  and  Dorothy  Waugh,  soon  after 
leaving  Boston,  returned  to  Khode  Island,  where  they 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  religious  service,  and 
we  now  find  their  names  associated  with  that  of  Mary 
Dyer.  About  this  time  Humphrey  Norton  was  finding 
a  short  respite  from  persecution  in  the  same  colony. 
A  few  months  earlier  his  ministerial  labours  had  been 
interrupted  by  an  imprisonment  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut^  where  his  right  hand  was  deeply  branded 
with  the  letter  H,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  a  condemned 
heretic,  and  he  was  flogged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  some  from  the  crowd,  gathered  by  beat  of  drum, 
exclaim,  "  Do  they  mean  to  kill  the  man  ?  "  But  He, 
who  of  old  caused  His  children  to  receive  "  no  hurt " 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven-times  heated  furnace,  won- 
derfully upheld  him  in  this  hour  of  extremest  need ; 
for  he  states  that  his  "  body  was  as  if  it  had  been 
covered  with  balm."  Much  did  the  people  marvel 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  infliction,  he  raised  his 
voice  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Not  long  after 
Humphrey  Norton  received  another  scourging  at  New 
Pljrmouth. 

His  rest  in  Rhode  Island  was  a  very  short  one,  for 
he  soon  thought  it  right  to  go  to  Boston  in  company 
with  a  young  Friend,  named  John  Rous,  who  had 
previously  been  his  associate  in  service,  and  sometimes 
in  suffering,  for  their  Lord ;  he  was  the  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rous,  a  wealthy  sugar-planter  of  Bar- 
badoes,  who  subsequently  became  a  Friend,  having,  it 
is  said,  been  much  impressed  by  the  ministry  of  his 
son.     When  Humphrey  Norton  told  John  Rous  that 

2  B 
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sleep  had  fled  from  him  because  of  the  son-ow  occa- 
sioned by  a  ^'  sense  of  the  strength  of  the  enmity  against 
the  righteous  seed  "  in  Boston ;  he  also  felt  that  he  must 
bear  a  part  "  with  the  prisoners  of  hope,  which  at  that 
time  stood  bound  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. ' '  Longing 
to  lose  no  time,  they  travelled  night  and  day,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Boston  w^ere  told  of  the  state  in  w-hicli 
William  Brend  then  lay,  from  the  effect  of  the  gaoler's 
cruelty,  and  were  begged  by  tlieir  informant  to  leave 
the  town,  or  they  would  be  *'dead  men."  But  they 
were  bound  on  a  holy  mission,  from  which  no  human 
power  could  turn  them  aside.  '*  Such  was  our  load," 
says  Humphrey  Norton,  "  that  beside  Him  who  laid  it 
upon  us,  no  flesh  nor  place  could  ease  us."  And  a  few 
hours  later  w^e  find  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  usual 
lecture  of  John  Norton  —  a  minister  who  notoriously 
instigated  persecution — beginning  an  address  in  these 
words :  "Verily  this  is  the  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  God 
accepts  not,  for  whilst  with  the  same  spirit  that  you 
sin — you  preach,  and  pray,  and  sing ;  that  sacrifice  is 
an  abomination.'' 

Although  a  charge  of  blasphemy  could  not  be  proved 
against  him,  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  companion 
and  himself  were  guilty  of  being  Quakers,  and  as  such 
they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  Avhippirig. 
The  former,  as  the  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rous, 
who  had  formerly  resided  in  the  colony,  was  at  first 
courteously  treated  by  the  magistrates,  who  hoped 
they  might  induce  this  young  champion  of  the  Cross  to 
ca«t  aside  "  the  heresy  "  he  was  upholding.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  flattery,  he  stedfastly  maintained 
his  ground;  vindicated  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
adopted;  and,  as  an  English  citizen,  claimed  the  right 
of  a  trial  in  an  English  court.  But  the  governors, 
well  knowing  what  an  alarming  exposure  of  their 
conduct  towards  Friends  would  be  involved  by  this, 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  course.     '*No  appeal  to 
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England !  No  appeal  to  England ! "  was  their  cry. 
Three  days  later  the  prisoners  underwent  the  flogging 
to  which  they  had  been  condemned ;  but  when  this 
punishment  was  soon  renewed,  the  public  indignation, 
already  aroused  by  the  treatment  of  William  Brend, 
became  so  strong  that  it  soon  led  to  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoners. 

In  the  midst  of  all  afflictions  the  Friends  were  aided 
by  the  belief  that  their  labours  and  sufferings  were  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  In  a  letter  to  Margaret  Fell, 
John  Rous  says  :  "  A  firm  foundation  is  there  laid  in 
this  land,  such  an  one  as  the  devil  will  never  get 
broken  up.''  He  writes  when  again  in  Boston  prison, 
where,  about  a  fortnight  later,  he  and  his  companions, 
John  Copeland  and  Christopher  Holder,  underwent 
the  mutilation  of  having  the  right  ear  cut  off.  Shall 
we  shrink  from  reading  of  their  sufferings  when  we 
see  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  endure 
them ?  ^' In  the  strength  of  God"  is  their  language, 
"  we  suffered  joyfully ,  having  freely  given  up  not  one 
member,  but  all,  if  the  Lord  so  required,  for  the  sealing 
of  our  testimony  which  the  Lord  hath  given  us ; " 
words  which  may  recall  those  of  Brainerd  with  regard 
to  his  prayers  for  his  brother  and  himself :  *'  My  heart 
sweetly  exulted  in  the  thought  of  any  distresses  that 
might  light  on  him  or  me  in  the  advancement  of 
Christ  s  kingdom  upon  earth." 

A  few  years  later,  John  Rous  settled  in  England, 
and  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  beloved  friend, 
Margaret  Fell,  to  whom  he  proved  a  true  son.  Early 
in  1659,  and  a  few  months  after  the  release  of  John 
Rous  and  his  companions,  William  Robinson,  whose 
labours  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  Virginia,  where 
his  ministry  was  much  blessed,  arrived  at  Rhode 
Island.  Here  he  met  with  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
who  had  lately  come  from  Barbadoes,  and  who  was  a 
young  Yorkshire  agriculturist.      Four  years  earlier, 

2b2 
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when  following  the  ploiigli  in  liis  native  land,  he  was 
— to  quote  his  own  words — ''  filled  with  the  love  and 
presence  of  the  living  God,  which  did  ravish  my  heart 
....  and  as  I  stood  still,  with  my  heart  and  mind 
stayed  upon  the  Lord,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
me  in  a  still,  small  voice,  *  I  have  ordained  thee  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations.'"  He  felt  that  he  "  was  but 
a  child  for  such  a  weighty  matter,"  but  he  was  em- 
powered to  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  when  Barbadoes 
was  set  before  him,  a  heavenly  assurance  was  given 
him  that  the  Lord  would  provide  for  his  "  dear  and 
loving  wife  and  tender  children."  Three  years  later 
he  sailed  for  that  island,  where,  on  hearing  of  the  law 
which  had  been  passed  in  New  England  for  putting 
to  death  such  Friends  as  returned  after  banishment, 
an  inward  voice  seemed  to  whisper  :  "  Thou  knowest 
not,  but  thou  mayst  go  thither  ; "  and  after  a  while, 
finding  a  vessel  ready  for  a  voyage  to  Rhode 
Island,  he  took  his  passage  in  her.  Having  spent  a 
short,  time  in  religious  service  amongst  the  Friends 
there,  he  writes  that  '*  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  saying,  *Go  to  Boston,  with  thy  brother, 
William  Robinson,'  and,  at  His  command  I  was 
obedient  to  give  up  to  His  will  ....  for  He  had  said 
unto  me  that  He  had  a  great  work  for  me  to  do." 

To  William  Robinson,  also,  as  clear  a  call  had  been 
given  whilst  going  one  afternoon  from  Newport  to  the 
residence  of  one  of  his  friends.  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord,"  he  says,  "  came  expressly  unto  me,  and  com- 
manded me  to  pass  to  the  town  of  Boston,  my  life  to 
lay  down  in  His  will,  for  the  accomplishing  of  His 
service.  ...  I  was  a  child,  and  obedience  was  de- 
manded of  me  by  the  Lord,  who  filled  me  with  living 
strength  and  power  from  His  heavenly  presence,  which 
at  that  time  did  mightily  overshadow  me,  and  my  life 
did  say  Amen  to  what  the  Lord  required  of  me/'  The 
two  young  ministers  arrived  at  Boston  on  one  of  the 
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public  fast-days,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  religious 
service  they  thought  it  right  to  attempt  to  address  the 
assembly,  but  were  soon  arrested.  Their  imprison- 
ment was  shared  by  a  child  of  eleven  or  twelve,  from 
Providence,  named  Patience  Scott,  who  had  sometimes 
spoken  in  religious  meetings,  and  now  believed  herself 
called  on  to  plead  with  the  persecutors,  from  whose 
cruelty  her  mother  had  not  long  before  severely  suf- 
fered. When  this  little  girl  was  examined  by  the 
magistrates  we  find  that  "  she  spoke  so  well  to  the 
purpose  that  she  confounded  her  enemies,"  who,  after 
due  consideration  of  "  the  malice  of  Satan  by  all  means 
and  ways  to  propagate  error — put  to  his  shiits  to  make 
use  of  such  a  chUd,"  decided  "  so  far  to  slight  her  as  a 
Quaker,  as  only  to  admonish  and  instruct  her  accord- 
ing to  her  capacity,  and  to  discharge  her." 

In  a  letter  to  George  Fox,  from  Boston  gaol,  William 
Robinson  whites  of  how  God  had  had  compassion 
on  him, — "  seeing  how  willingly  I  was  given  up  to  do 
His  will," — by  constraining  Marmaduke  Stevenson  to 
accompany  him  to  Boston.  He  thus  concludes  : — 
"  Oh  I  my  dearly  beloved,  thou  who  art  endued  with 
power  from  on  High  ;  who  art  of  a  quick  disceming 
in  the  fear  of  God  ;  Oh  I  remember  us,  —  let  thy 
prayers  be  put  up  imto  the  Lord  God  for  us,  that  His 
power  and  strength  may  rest  with  us  and  upon  us  ; 
that  faithful  we  may  be  preserved  to  the  end.  Amen."^"' 

Soon  the  aged  Mary  Dyer  arrived  at  Boston,  con- 
strained to  carry  comfort  and  cheer  to  her  captive 
fellow-believers  there,  and  was  shortly  imprisoned 
also.  When  the  Friends  were  at  length  brought  before 
the  governors  and  magistrates,  William  Robinson 
endeavoured  to  make  them  comprehend  that  his  com- 


♦  Sec  Bowden'a  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
(vol.  L  p.  170),  in  which  most  of  the  material  used  in  constracting 
this  sketch  has  been  found. 
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pauiona  and  himself  had  eomc  to  Boaton  from  the 
clear  conviction  that  such  was  the  wil!  of  God  con- 
coming  them ;  and  therefore,  if  the  rulers  put  them 
to  death  for  breaking  their  law,  they  would  Ire 
guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  It  is  aaid — and 
there  m  no  slight  significance  in  the  remark — that 
his  words  seemed  to  "  cut  them  to  the  quick;"  but 
the  speaker  was  soon  silenced  by  a  handkerchief  being 
thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  wjis  aftcni'arda  seut^'uced  to 
receive  twenty  lashes  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
Friends  were  then  liberated  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
jurisdiction  on  pain  of  death. 

William  Robinson  and  Mnrmaduke  Steveuson,  ex- 
periencing the  blessedness  of  living  under  jl  higher 
and  holier  law  than  any  mere  human  authority,  felt 
that  the  Lord  still  had  need  of  them  to  testify  for 
Him  in  this  colouy ;  so  on  the  day  after  theii"  release 
they  went  to  Salem,  desiring  to  invigorate  the  faith  of 
their  friends  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  latter  were 
afraid  to  have  meetings  held  in  their  himses,  but  met 
the  ministers  in  a  wood  not  far  from  the  tflwn  where, 
so  writes  a  Friend  who  was  present,  "  a  great  flocking 
there  was  to  hear.  The  Lord  was  mightily  with  them, 
and  they  spake  of  the  things  of  Gotl  boldly,  to  the 
affecting  and  tendering  the  hearts  of  many,"  A  very 
■  warm  welcome  was  given  them  as  they  went  north- 
wards to  Piscattaway. 

The  mere  fact  of  remaining  in  Massachusetts,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  in  order  to  display  the  banner 
of  then*  Lord,  naturally  gave  rise  to  inquiry  concerning 
the  doctiiiies  they  preached.  A  Friend  who  had  accom- 
panied MaiTiiadukc  Steveuson  from  Rhode  Island, 
writes  : — ■"  Divers  were  convinced,  the  power  of  the 
Lord  accompanying  them,  and  with  astonishment 
confounded  their  enemies  l)efore  them ;  great  was 
their  service  abroad  in  that  jurisdiction  for  four  weeks 
and  upwards."    When  these  labours  were  ended  they 
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were  constrained  l)y  the  love  of  Christ  to  return  to 
Boston,  there  to  be  witnesses  for  Him.  They  were 
joined  by  six  Friends  of  Salem,  who,  animated  by  a 
like  holy  motive,  wished,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
safety,  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  akeady 
looked  on  as  martyrs. 

As  this  little  band  of  faithful  men  and  women  drew 
near  the  city  they  were  met  by  the  constabulary  and 
a  rough  crowd,  and  were  soon  committed  to  prison. 
Robinson  and  Stevenson  were  placed  in  chains,  and 
confined  in  a  separate  cell,  whilst  all  their  papers,  inclu- 
ding the  journal  of  the  former,  were  taken  from  them. 
A  few  days  earlier,  Mary  Dyer,  who  had  spent  a  little 
while  with  her  family,  had  reappeared,  and  been  again 
imprisoned.  Before  long  the  three  Friends  were 
brought  before  the  General  Court,  and  to  Endicott's- 
question  why  they  had  returned  to  the  jurisdiction 
whence  they  had  been  banished  on  pain  of  death,  they 
each  replied  that  they  came  only  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  call.  William  Robinson  asked  leave  to 
read  an  explanation  which  he  had  prepared,  and  when 
forbidden  to  do  this,  laid  it  on  the  table. 

After  describing  the  heavenly  intimation  he  had 
received  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  Avrites :  "  I, 
being  a  child,  durst  not  question  the  Lord  in  the  least, 
and  as  the  Lord  made  me  willing,  dealing  gently  and 
kindly  with  me,  as  a  tender  father  by  a  faithful  child 
whom  he  tenderly  loves,  so  the  Lord  did  deal  with 
me,  in  ministering  His  life  unto  me,  which  gave  and 
gives  me  strength  to  perform  what  the  Lord  required 

of  me Therefore   all  who  are  ignorant  of  the 

motion  of  the  Lord  in  the  inward  parts,  be  not  hasty 

in  judging  in  this  matter The  presence  of  the 

Lord  and  His  Heavenly  life  doth  accompany  me,  so 
that  I  can  say  in  truth.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
my  life,  who  hath  counted  me  worthy  and  called  mc 
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hereunto Will  ye  put  us  to  deatli  for  obeying 

the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  whole  eartli  ? " 

Endicott  took  up  this  document,  and  alter  reading 
it,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  on  its  writer.  A 
few  days  before  his  execution,  in  an  epistle  addressed 
"  To  the  Lord's  people,'  William  Robinson  says:  "The 
streams  of  my  Father's  love  i*un  daily  thi'ough  me, 
from  the  Holy  Fountain  of  Life  to  the  seed  through- 
out the  whole  creation.  1  am  overcome  with  love,  for 
it  is  my  life  and  length  of  days  ;  it  is  my  glory  and 
my  daily  strength.    I  am  full  of  the  quickening  power 

of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ I  shall  enter  with  my 

Beloved  into  eternal  rest  and  peace,  and  I  shall  depart 
with  everlasting  joy  in  my  heart,  and  praises  in  my 
mouth."  After  Marmaduke  Stevenson  had  received 
his  sentence,  he  solemnly  addressed  the  magistrates, 
concluding  with  these  words  :  "  Assuredly  if  you  put 
us  to  death,  you  will  bring  innocent  blood  upon  your 
own  heads,  and  swift  destruction  will  come  upon  you." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  these  persecutors 
came  to  an  untimely  end,  or  were  visited  by  severe 
personal  calamities  which  resulted  in  death.  **  The 
hand  or  judgment  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  were  the 
words  of  John  Norton,  who,  wliilst  walking  in  his  own 
house,  leant  his  head  against  a  chimney-piece,  and 
sank  down  never  to  speak  again.  And  Major-General 
Adderton,  who  had  scoffingly  said,  "  The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  God  are  not  come  upon  us  yet !  "  was  over- 
taken by  a  sudden  and  shocking  death. 

During  his  imprisonment  Marmaduke  Stevenson 
wrote  his  "  Call  to  the  Work  and  Service  of  the  Lord ; " 
and,  not  losing  sight  of  his  old  friends,  he  prepared  an 
address  to  his  "  neighbours  and  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Shipton,  Weighton  and  elsewhere."  "  My  love  runs 
out  to  you  all  in  pity  to  your  souls,"  he  writes,  "  which 
lie  in  death  as  mine  hath  done,  but  the  Lord  in  His 
eternal  love  hath  redeemed  me When  I  ponder 
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it  iu  my  heart,  my  soul  is  ravished  with  His  love,  and 
broken  into  tears  at  His  kindness  towards  me,  who 
was  bv  nature  a  child  of  wrath  as  well  as  others.  Oh, 
the  consideration  of  His  love  hath  constrained  me  to 
follow  Him,  and  to  give  up  all  for  His  sake,  if  it  be 
the  laying  down  of  my  life ;  for  none  are  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  but  they  that  follow  Him  in  His  cross.  The 
Lord  knows  I  do  not  forget  you." 

A  few  days  before  his  execution,  he  wrote  a  letter, 
"To  the  Lord's  People,"  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — 

"  You  lambs  of  my  Father's  fold  aiul  sheep  of  His  pasture, 
the  remembrance  of  you  is  precious  to  me,  my  dearly  beloved 
ones,  ....  who  ai*e  reconciled  to  God,  and  one  to  another, 
in  that  which  sea  and  land  caimot  sepaiute ;  here  you  may 
feel  me  knit  and  joined  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and 
linked  to  you  as  members  of  His  laxly,  who  is  om*  Head  and 
Kock  of  sure  defence  ;  here  we  arc  kept  safe  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  and  in  the  day  of  trial  shall  we  Ije  presented  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand ;  here  His  banner  of  love  will  be  over 

us So,  my  dear  friends  !  let  us  always  wait  at  the  altar 

uf  the  Lord,  to  see  the  table  spread,  that  so  we  may  sit  down 
and  eat  together,  and  be  refreshed  with  the  hidden  manna, 
that  comes  from  Him  who  is  our  life,  our  peace,  our  strength, 
and  our  pi-eserver  night  and  day.  Oh,  my  beloved  ones !  let 
us  all  go  on  in  His  strength,  who  is  our  Prince  and  Saviour. 
....  If  I  forget  you,  then  let  the  Ix>rd  forget  me.  Nay, 
verily,  you  cannot  be  forgotten  by  me  :  so  long  as  I  abide  in 
the  Vine,  I  am  a  branch  of  the  same  nature  with  you,  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed,  where  we  grow  together  in  HLs  life  and 
image,  as  members  of  His  lx)dy  ;  where  Me  shall  live  together 
to  all  eternity." 

After  Mary  Dyer  had  heard  her  sentence,  she  only 
replied  by  the  significant  words,  '*The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  And  when  Endicott  impatiently  exclaimed, 
"  Take  her  away,  marshal,"  she  added,  "  Yea,  joyfully 
I  go ; "  for  her  heart  was  filled  with  heavenly  conso- 
lation from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  from  the  thought 
that  she  was  counted  worthy  to  sufter  for  His  sake. 
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yhe  told  the  marelial  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  guani  her  to  the  prison.  "  1  believe  you,  Mrs. 
Dyer,"  he  answered  ;  "but  I  must  do  aa  I  am  com- 
manded." From  the  House  of  Correction  she  addressed 
"  All  Appeal  to  the  Rulers  of  Boston,"  in  which  she 
asks  uothing  for  herself,  but  manifests — as  an  anony- 
mous writer  remarks — "  the  courage  of  an  apostle 
contending  for  the  Truth,  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman  feeling  for  the  sufterings  of  her  people."  She 
ivritcs :  "  I  have  no  self  ends,  the  Lord  knoweth,  for 
if  my  life  were  freely  granted  by  you,  it  would  not 
avail  me,  so  long  as  I  should  daily  hear  or  see  the 
sufferings  of  my  dear  brethren."  It  is  said  that  on 
the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  the  execution, 
Mary  Dyer's  ehlest  son  arrived  at  Boston,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain  all  uiglit  with  his  mother  ;  he  came 
in  the  vatn  hope  of  inducing  her  to  make  such  con- 
cessions as  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her  life. 

The  erection  of  gallows  on  Boston  Common  for 
these  guiltless  victims  awakened  such  strong  feelings 
of  amazement  and  indignation  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  to  give  alaiTu  to  the  magistmtcs.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  a 
great  number  of  people  gathered  aixiund  the  prison, 
and  gave  caniest  atti'iition  to  William  Robinson,  who 
addressed  them  from  the  open  window  of  an  upper 
room.  But  the  ndera,  who  always  studiously  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  Friends  from  holding  inter- 
course with  the  colonists,  were  afraid  for  the  crowd  to 
listen,  at  this  crisis,  to  Quaker  pre;ichiug,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  a  military  captidn  to  dispei-se  them.  Find- 
ing this  impnicticable,  he  entered  the  gaol  in  a  violent 
passion,  and,  hurling  some  of  the  prisoners  down  stairs, 
shut  tlicni  into  a  low  dark  cell.  One  of  this  little 
company  writes :  "  As  we  sat  together  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  it  was  a  time  of  love ;  for  as  the  world 
hated  us  and  despitefully  used  us,  so  the  Lord  waa 
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pleased  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  manifest  His  support- 
ing love  and  kindness  to  us  in  our  innocent  suflferings  ; 
especially  to  the  worthies  who  had  now  near  finished 
their  com'se.  .  .  .  God  was  Avith  them,  and  many  sweet 
and  heavenly  sayings  they  gave  unto  us,  being  them- 
selves filled  with  comfort.  .  .  .  While  we  were  yet 
embracing  each  other,  with  full  and  tender  hearts,  the 
officers  came  in  and  took  the  two  from  us  [Kobinson 
and  Stevenson],  as  slieep  for  the  slaughter." 

Boston  Common  was  separated  by  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  gaol,  and  the  prisoners  were  escorted  by 
two  hundred  men,  aimed  with  halberds,  guns,  swords, 
and  pikes — in  addition  to  many  horsemen.  It  was 
thought  the  safest  arrangement  for  this  procession  to 
avoid  the  direct  thoroughfare  through  the  city,  and 
the  drummei-s  were  ordered  to  walk  immediately 
before  the  three  captives,  and  to  beat  more  loudly  if 
they  should  attempt  to  speak :  thus  wlien  William 
Robinson  did  so,  the  only  words  which  were  audible 
were,  "  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
Maimaduke  Stevenson's  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
same  means.  "  Yet  they  went  on,"  as  Scwell  says, 
*'  with  great  cheerfulness,  as  going  to  an  everlasting 
wedding" — which,  indeed,  they  were. 

In  reply  to  a  coai-se  taunt  from  the  marshal,  Mary 
Dyer  said,  "  This  is  to  me  an  hour  of  the  greatest  joy 
I  ever  had  in  this  world.  No  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue 
can  utter,  no  heart  can  understand,  the  sweet  incomes 
and  the  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  I 
now  feel."  Having  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  and 
mounted  the  scaftbld,  William  Robinson  addressed  the 
assembled  crowd :  "  We  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but 
its  those  who  have  testified  and  manifested  the  Truth. 
This  is  the  day  of  your  visitation,  and  therefore  I  desire 
you  to  mind  the  light  of  Christ  which  is  in  you,  to  which 
I  have  borne  testimony,  and  am  now  going  to  seal  my 
testimony  with  my  blood."    Wilson,  a  minister  of  the 
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city,  changing  the  scoffing  tone  he  had  assumed  whilst 
they  were  walking  to  the  Common,  now  exclaimed, — 
"  Hold  thy  tongue,  be  silent,  thou  art  going  to  die  with 
a  lie  in  thy  mouth."  After  the  executioner  had  ad- 
justed the  rope,  William  Eobinson  said,  '*  Now  are  ye 
made  manifest ;  I  suffer  for  Christ,  in  whom  I  live,  and 
for  whom  I  die ! "  Marmaduke  KStevenson  also  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  spect^itors :  **  Be  it  known  unto 
you  all  this  day  that  we  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but 
for  conscience'  sake.  This  day  shall  we  be  at  rest  with 
the  Lord."  We  may  easily  imagine  that  Mary  Dyer 
would  now  feel  that  much  of  the  ordeal  was  over.  Yet 
even  wlien  witnessing  the  death  of  her  young  com- 
panions, we  may  believe,  as  we  recur  to  the  words  she 
had  hitely  uttered,  that  she  might  have  said, — 

*'  Like  to  a  sea-girt  rock  I  stand, 

Deep  sunk  in  peace,  though  storms  mge  by, 
As  cahn  as  if  on  every  hand, 
Were  only  Thou,  0  Uod,  and  I." 

When  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  exe- 
cution, the  awful  silence  maintained  around  the  stage 
was  broken  by  the  piercing  cry :  "  Stop !  she  is  re- 
prieved." This  respite  had  been  granted  to  the  pro- 
longed intercession  of  her  son,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
prison  to  welcome  her.  The  friends  of  the  martjrrs 
were  not  allowed  to  provide  coffins  for  them,  nor  even 
to  enclose  the  pit  into  which  the  bodies  were  thrown. 
Wilson,  the  minister  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
l^een  made,  composed  a  song  on  the  sufferers. 

But  no  amount  of  indignity  which  might  be  heaped 
upon  them  could  prevent  their  death  from  being  a 
solemn  attestation  to  the  futility  of  every  effort  of  a 
blind  bigotry  to  crush  the  conscience  of  those  who, 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  Christ,  ren- 
dered unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;  and  conse- 
quently with  regard  to  these  "  things,"  acknowledged 
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no  ruler  but  Him  in  whose  kingdom  their  spirits  dwelt. 
So  deep  an  impression  waa  made  on  John  Chamberlain, 
an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  by  what  he  saw  and  heard 
that  day,  as  to  cause  his  convincement  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  Friends  :  before  two  years  were 
over  he  had  been  imprisoned,  banished,  and  also  cruelly 
whipped  through  three  towns ;  yet  his  Saviour  suffered 
not  has  faith  to  fail,  for  we  learn  that  this  persecution, 
"  so  far  from  beating  him  from  the  Truth,  rather  drove 
him  nearer  to  it." 

About  five  months  after  leaving  Massachusetts,  Mary 
Dyer  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  return  to  Boston  once 
more.  She  had  in  the  interval, besides  visiting  her  home, 
spent  some  time  in  Long  Island,  and  had  also  laboured 
for  her  Lord  at  Shelter  Island.  It  was  early  in  1660 
that  she  re-entered  Boston,  where  many  Friends  who 
had  arrived  in  the  province  were  now  imprisoned,  and, 
after  pursuing  her  gospel  service  for  ten  days,  she  was 
arraigned  before  the  General  Court.  When  the  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  passed  she  said  :  "I  came  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  to  the  last  General  Court, 
praying  you  to  repeal  your  unrighteous  sentence  of 
banishment  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  that  same  is  my 
work  now  and  earnest  request,  although  I  told  you 
that  if  you  refused  to  repeal  them,  the  Lord  would 
send  other  of  His  servants  to  witness  against  them.'* 
Here  Endicott  interrupted  her  to  ask,  "  Are  you  a 
prophetess ? "  "I  spoke  the  words,"  was  her  reply, 
**  which  the  Lord  spoke  to  me,  and  now  the  thing  is 
come  to  pass."  She  would  have  added  more  on  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  Lord's  call  to  her,  had  not  the  Go- 
vernor impatiently  exclaimed,  "  Away  with  her !  away 
with  her  I" 

At  nine  the  following  morning  the  marshal  came  to 
fetch  her ;  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  drummers  were  ordered  to  walk  before  and 
behind  the  prisoner,  so  soon  to  receive  an  eternal  re- 
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lease.  After  she  had  ascended  the  ladder,  she  was 
told  that  if  she  would  return  home  her  life  should  be 
spared.  "  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  I  cannot ;  for  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came,  and  in  His 
will  I  abide,  faithful  unto  death."  To  the  charge  of 
being  guilty  of  her  own  blood,  she  replied :  "  Nay,  I 
came  to  take  blood-guiltiness  from  you^  desiring  you 
to  repeal  the  unrighteous  and  unjust  law;  therefore 
my  blood  will  be  required  of  your  hands,  who  wilfully 
do  it."  When  asked  if  she  wished  any  of  the  people 
to  pray  for  her,  she  said  that  she  desired  the  prayers 
of  all  the  people  of  God  :  and  to  the  proposal  that  an 
Elder  should  do  so,  she  answered  :  "  Nay — first  a 
child,  then  a  young  man,  then  a  strong  man,  before 
[being]  an  Elder  in  C-hriat  Jesus/'  When  accused  of 
having  said  she  had  been  in  Paradise,  she  replied, 
without  hesitation,  **  Yea,  I  have  been  in  Paradise 
these  several  days."  The  few  more  words  she  spoke 
were  on  the  everlasting  happiness  now  so  near  at 
hand. 

A  Friend  who  had  united  in  her  ministerial  services 
on  Shelter  Island  sums  up  his  description  of  her  by 
saying  :  "  She  even  shined  in  the  image  of  God."  On  * 
the  day  of  Mary  Dyer's  martyrdom,  two  of  the  im- 
prisoned Friends,  Joseph  and  Jane  Nicholson,  from 
Cumberland,  were  summoned  by  the  rulers,  in  the 
hope  that  the  deed  which  had  just  been  enacted  would 
shake  their  constancy ;  but,  as  a  contemporary  writer 
says,  "  The  power  of  the  Lord  in  them  was  above  all, 
and  they  feared  them  not,  nor  their  threats  of  putting 
them  to  death."  These  menaces  were  not,  however, 
carried  out ;  probably  the  manifestation  of  public  feel- 
ing warned  those  in  authority  that  there  might  be 
danger  in  again  perpetrating  an  execution  wholly  un- 
sanctioned by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Yet  some  eight 
or  nine  months  later,  William  Ledra — who  is  said  to 
nave  been  a  Cornishman,  though  his  home  was  in 
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Barb&does — was  condemned  to  death  for  having  re- 
turned to  Boston  after  sentence  of  banishment. 

When  in  1658,  after  mutual  laboui-s  for  their  Lord, 
he  had  shared  the  imprisonment  of  his  friend  William 
Brend  in  an  unventilated  cell — the  cruelty  of  which  he 
had  been  the  victim  had  imperilled  his  life  :  and  now, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  a  New  England 
winter,  he  was  kept  chained  in  an  open  prison.  On 
the  day  before  his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to  "  The 
little  flock  of  Christ,"  in  which  he  remarks  that  he 
was  filled  "  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,''  whilst  his  spirit  was  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
the  bosom  of  eternity.  ..."  As  the  flowing  of  the 
ocean  [he  continues]  doth  fill  every  creek  and  branch 
thereof,  and  then  retires  again  towards  its  own  being 
and  fulness,  and  leaves  a  savour  behind  it :  so  dotli 
the  life  and  virtue  of  God  flow  into  every  one  of  your 
hearts,  whom  He  hath  made  partakers  of  His  Divine 
nature."  Alluding  to  his  tender  yearnings  for  the 
young,  he  says :  *'  Stand  in  the  watch  within  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  very  entrance  of 
wisdom,  and  the  state  wherein  you  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  secrete  of  the  Lord.  Hunger  and  thirst 
patiently,  be  not  weary,  neither  doubt,  stand  still,  and 
cease  from  thine  own  workings,  and  in  due  time  thou 
shalt  enter  into  the  rest,  and  thine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold His  salvation.  .  .  .  Confess  Him  before  men.  .  .  . 
Bring  all  things  to  the  light,  that  they  may  be  proved 
whether  they  are  wrought  in  God.  .  .  .  Without  grace 
possessed,  there  is  no  assurance  of  salvation.  By 
grace  you  are  saved." 

The  following  day  the  fetters  which  had  so  long  bound 
him  were  knocked  off*,  and  we  are  told  that  he  went 
"  forth  to  the  slaughter  in  the  meekness  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus."  He  was  surroimded  by  soldiers,  in  order  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  his  friends ;  but  before  mount- 
ing the  scaffold  he  exhorted  Edward  Wharton  to  faith- 
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fulness,  and  on  bidding  him  farewell  added,  "  All  that 
will  be  Christ's  disciples  must  take  up  His  cross."  A 
visitor  to  the  city,  from  England,  who  witnessed  this 
scene,  having  asked  leave  to  speak,  said  ;  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  a  stranger  both  to  your  persons  and  country, 
yet  a  friend  of  both.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  take  not  away 
the  man's  life,  but  remember  Gamaliel's  counsel  to  the 
Jews, — *  If  it  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but 
if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ; '  be  careful  ye 
are  not  found  fighters  against  God."  This  courageous 
stranger  also  told  them  that  they  had  "  no  warrant 
from  the  word  of  God,  nor  precedent  from  our  country, 
nor  powder  fromHis  Majesty,  to  hang  the  man."  William 
Ledra's  last  words  were,  "  I  commend  my  righteous 
cause  unto  Thee,  0  God !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  following 
testimony  to  the  w^iUingness  of  God  to  supply  all  the 
need  of  His  faithful  followers  : — "  I  testify  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  God  that  the  noise  of  the  w^hip  on  my 
back,  all  the  imprisonments,  and  the  loud  threatening 
of  a  halter,  did  no  more  affright  me,  through  the 
strength  and  power  of  God,  than  if  they  had  threatened 
to  have  hound  a  spider's  web  on  my  finger — which 
makes  me  say  with  imfeigned  lips.  Wait  upon  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul ! "  Like  Josiah  Southwick,  of  Salem, 
he  might  have  said,  '*  Tongue  cannot  express  the  good- 
ness and  love  of  God  to  His  suffering  people."  "Here 
is  my  body,"  were  the  words  of  the  latter  when  sen- 
tenced to  a  severe  scourging,  "  if  you  want  a  further 
testimony  to  the  Truth  1  profess,  take  it  and  tear  it  in 
pieces  ;  your  sentence  is  no  more  terrifying  to  me  than 
if  you  liad  taken  a  feather  and  blown  it  up  in  the  air" 
On  the  day  of  William  Ledra's  execution,  Wenlock 
Christison,  of  Salem,  was  placed  at  the  bar ;  he,  also, 
had  experienced,  as  Milton  says  of  those  days,  that — 

'*  Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  aU,  who  in  the  worship  i)ersevere 
Of  Spirit  and  truth." 
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Although  exiled  on  pain  of  death,  he  had  re-appeared 
at  Boston,  and  caused  such  consternation  by  entering  the 
Court  just  as  sentence  of  death  was  being  pronounced 
on  his  friend,  as  to  cause  perfect  silence  for  awhile. 
When,  now,  in  his  turn  condemned  to  die,  he  said, 
"The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  ...  If  you  have 
power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  the  ivhtch  I  question — 
/  believe  you  shall  never  more  take  Quakers'  lives  from 
them.     Note  my  tvords" 

Just  at  this  crisis  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived tidings  from  England  which  caused  a  sudden 
change  in  their  conduct ;  for  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  execution 
of  Wenlock  Christison,  he  and  twenty-seven  other 
Friends  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  after  two  of  them 
had  been  whipped  through  the  town  they  were  taken 
by  a  body  of  soldiers  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Would 
it  not  be  a  false  refinement  of  feeling  to  be  unwilling 
to  contemplate  the  sufferings  which,  not  young  and 
strong  men  only,  but  tender  and  delicate  women,  were 
enabled  to  endur^e  for  Christ  ?  Moreover,  is  there  not 
instruction  for  us  in  this 

"  —  Mournful  record  of  an  earlier  age, 
That  pale  and  half-effaced  lies  hidden  away 
Beneath  the  fresher  writing  of  to-day"  ? 

We  are  not  called  to  martyrdom :  yet — notwithstand- 
ing our  exemption  from  outward  suffering,  our  un- 
molested meetings,  the  open  door  set  before  us  for  sharing 
with  others  the  truths  committed  to  our  trust — we  are 
bidden  to  present  our  "  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  wholly 
acceptable  unto  God,"  seeking  to  know  His  will 
(whether  it  leads  in  the  hidden  or  conspicuous  path), 
in  order  that  "  all  the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness, 
and  the  work  of  faith  with  power,  may  be  fulfilled.*' 

"  Thou  shalt  lose  thy  life  and  find  it ;  thou  shalt  boldly  cast 

it  forth ; 
And  then  back  again  receiving,  know  it  in  its  endless  woi-th." 

2  c  F.  A,  Budge. 
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OuBS  is  a  pleasant  graveyanl ;  much  I  love 
To  pause  and  look  upon  tlie  grassy  mounds, 
Which  hear  the  simple  record,  name  and  date, 
And  speak  to  iis  ol'  those  who  sleep  below ; 
Not  that  we  can  forget  them, — they  were  all 
Our  fellow-worshippers,  familiar  friends, 
Onr  fatlieis,  husbtuids,  brothers,  buried  here. 

The  gentle  vioOtcr  and  the  sister  too, 
She  on  whose  lips  the  law  of  kindness  hung. 
And  breathed  in  every  act ;  with  sorrowing  hearts 
AVe  followed  her  to  the  same  silent  grave 
That  held  his  dear  remains,  her  best  beloved ; — 
Not  long  had  he*  escaped,  with  joyous  wing 
His  soul  took  flight;  he  saw  his  tkviour'a  arms 
Sti-etched  out  to  welcome  liim,  and  said,  "  I  come  ;"- 
She  did  not  murmur,  hut  her  drooping  frame 
Longed  to  lie  <lown  with  his ;  and  spite  of  all 
That  dutiful  affection  could  l>est<nv. 
Incessant  watchfulness  and  tender  care. 
The  coitl  was  severed  that  had  1x)niid  to  life, 
And  her  imprisoned  spirit  could  not  stay. 
i)elightful  tliouglit  I    That  they  have  met  again. 
And  that  their  fervent  love  shall  henceforth  glow 
A  radiant  Hame  of  pure  and  holy  joy. 

Here  the  sweet  maiden-f  blushing  uito  life 
Hath  found  her  short  memorial ;  parents'  teats 
Fell  tliick  upon  the  bud  they  would  have  saved^ 
To  bloom  in  beauty  when  themselves  were  gone. 
And  the  young  motha\X  loth  iudeed  was  she 
To  quit  this  pleasant  world,  where  hei  fond  hopes 
Had  built  so  many  castles  of  delight — 
Had  nursed  such  day-dteams  of  maternal  joy. 
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And  wedded  happiness ;  but  nought  availed ; 
The  messenger  had  spoke  ; — she  would  not  hear, 
But  gather^  courage  up  for  years  to  come, 
And  bade  him  stem  defiance ;  till  at  last 
Won  by  her  Saviour's  long-forbearing  grace, — 
Won  by  His  dying  Love,  which  sweetly  spake 
Of  sins  forgiven,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven 
She  meekly  bowed  her  head  beneath  the  stroke, 
And  bade  a  glad  farewell  to  things  of  Time. 
More  of  earth's  pilgrims  in  this  quiet  spot, 
All  undisturbed  are  sleeping  their  long  sleep, 
Surrounded  by  the  shade  of  pleasant  trees 
And  cheerful  shrubs.     The  rose  and  violet  too 
Affection's  hand  hath  planted,  to  exhale 
Their  sweetness  o'er  the  mthered  flowers  below  : 
These  shall  the  sunbeams  nurse,  soft  dews  refresh ; 
But  thosCy  no  change  can  feel,  no  spring  revive ; 
Yet  do  they  rest  in  hope,  and  wait  the  hour 
When  the  Redeemer  shall  in  triumph  come 
To  claim  His  purchased  ones,  and  bear  them  home. 

With  thoughts  like  these  we  sanctify  the  grave, — 
Muse  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  to  come. 
A  few  short  years, — not  one  can  tell  how  soon, — 
And  other  graves  shall  open, — other  groups 
Of  mourners  gather  round;  while  thoughts,  deep  thoughts 
From  memory's  gushing  fountain  shall  supply 
Some  hallow'd  drops  to  water  the  green  sod. 

So  must,  so  let  it  l)e ; — ^we  say.  Amen ; 
If  Jesus  is  our  refuge,  all  is  well : 
Our  wearied  bodies  shall  lie  down  in  peace, 
Our  souls  to  Heaven  ascend  to  live  with  Him. 

{ThelaU)  SAIUm  LHTL^OT. 
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SWEDISH  SKETCHES. 

Going  to  Sweden  was  in  itaelf  worth  a  sketch,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  monotonous  one  :  sun,  sea,  sky, 
ship-life, — these  would  have  been  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  picture ;  and  though  the  monotonous  notes 
of  the  birds  are  yearly  welcomed,  yet  the  story  of  a 
voyage,  oft  told,  has  become  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. Suffice  it  to  glance  at  the  wild  waters,  the 
rough  breeze  attempering  the  sun  to  these  lambs  shorn 
of  the  pleasant  shade  of  trees,  and  the  kindly  shelter  of 
houses.  At  the  heaving  of  the  waves,  the  heaving 
of  the  steamer,  and  the  "heaving"  which  is  the  result 
of  the  internal  emotion  of  those  who  have  not  found 
their  "  sea  legs,"  and  find  the  substitutes  as  useless  as 
other  landlubbers,  when  on  the  blue  rolling  deep. 

When  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stem  was  no  longer 
an  unknown  land;  when  the  crew  had  become  "kenned 
folk,"  as  the  Scotch  say ;  and  when  we  had  become 
tired  of  the  cabin  talk,  and  the  deck  solitude; — then, 
to  those  voluntarily  taken  from  the  business  done  on 
land  to  the  enforced  idleness  on  the  deep,  came  the 
welcome  sight  of  the  bleak  granite  rocks  that  stretch 
on  either  hand  from  the  mouth  of  the  broad  Gotiia 
river.  And  from  the  enti'ance  of  the  brawling  river 
to  the  mooring  at  the  quay-side  at  Gothenburg,  oU 
was  new  and  strange  to  British  eyes,  except  where,  a 
short  distance  below  the  docks,  a  carpenter  had  catered 
for  British  custom,  by  placing  above  his  sign — "  Kus- 
ten" — the  words,  "  The  Carpenter's  Yard,'  which  met 
with  the  friendly  recognition  of  old  acquaintances  seen 
in  strange  quarters.  By-and-bye,  there  stepped  on 
boani  C'Ustom-house  officers,  very  like  their  Britidi 
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compeers,  except  that  their  coats  were  too  long  for 
their  persons,  their  legs  were  encased  in  white,  and 
they  possessed  the  civility  not  always  characteristic  of 
British  port-searchers  of  "  auld  wives'  barrels."  Taking 
the  keys  they  opened  bags  and  trunks,  glanced  in 
without  touching  the  contents,  returned  the  keys  with 
a  bow,  and  some  words  pleasant  if  unintelligible,  and 
then  we  made  acquaintance  with  Swedish  soil,  and 
Scandinavian  granite. 

GOTHENBURG. 

Gothenburg — "  Goteborg"  the  Swedes  call  Gothen- 
burg— is  the  second  city,  and  the  chief  port  of  Sweden. 
There  resides  the  Governor-General  of  the  district; 
there  the  mitred  bishop  ;  and  there  also  about  58,000 
of  the  "  common  people."  My  garrulous  friends  tell 
me  that  on  the  isle  of  Hisingen — on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river — there  stood,  "  since  time  immemorial," 
a  thriving  borough,  called  Old  Liodhus,  or  Old  Lodose, 
which  won  fame  in  the  misty  Middle  Ages.  In  the  com- 
motions and  war — misnamed  "civil" — between  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  great  Birger  Jarl,  founder  of 
Stockholm,  the  town  was  sacked  and  burnt,  a  pleasant 
variety  of  the  kingly  game  calleil  war.  It  was  rebuilt, 
but  when  Charles  VIII.  foimded  New  Lodose,  thither 
his  loyal  subjects  transferred  themselves;  and  when, 
in  1619,  Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  Gothenburg, 
there  the  people  flocked. 

All  was  fish  that  came  to  their  net ;  they  "  let  the 
fair  white-winged  peace-maker,"  Commerce,  fly  to  far 
India,  and  havens  where  money  might  be  made ;  and 
despite  the  ravages  of  Danes,  sieges,  outbreaks  of 
disease,  and  the  decimations  of  that  wholesale  murder 
which  State-policy  calls  war,  Gothenburg  increased, 
waxed  fat  and  famous,  and  became  wide-spread  in  its 
vaUey  home,  and  its  citizens  wealthy  in  their  ancient 
Dutch  houses.     The  men  were  brave,  and  of  the  most 
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martial  of  its  dames  the  story  is  t<)ld  that  in  one  of 
the  sieges  by  the  Danes  she  had  to  take  command  of 
the  fortress  Gulberg, — its  commander,  her  husband, 
liaving  been  wounded.  'For  Marten  Krakow,  his  wife 
Emerentia  Pauli  proved  no  bad  substitute.  An  archer's 
aim,  directed  by  her,  nearly  killed  King  Christian  VI. ; 
and  she  forced  the  Danes  to  retire  by  the  womanly 
expedient  of  ordering  her  maids  to  empty  on  the  heads 
of  these  nigh- victorious  enemies,  not  "  coals  of  fire," 
but  pails  full  of  burning  pitch ! — a  comment  on  the 
toxt  wliich,  in  spirit,  "  Christendom"  commends. 

Gotlienburg  manufactures  machinery — (the  list  of 
engines  turned  out  at  the  *'  Gotcborg  Mekaniska  Ver- 
stads  Aktiebolag"  in  1873  would  be  creditable  to 
many  English  linns) — paper  and  cotton  ;  it  builds 
handsome  vessels  of  wood  and  iron ;  it  refines  sugar, 
brews  porter ;  it  tans ;  and  it  manufactures  canvas. 
Its  l)anks  are  wealthy  ;  its  merchants  many  ;  its  ware- 
houses overflow  with  grain  and  produce,  and  exude 
with  oil.  Before  me  is  a  list  of  its  fehipments  for  last 
year,  and  I  see  that  the  thousimds  of  vessels  from  Den- 
mark, America,  England,  France,  and  other  parts, 
must  have  borne  away  much  of  the  produce  in  butter, 
hams,  eggs,  bacon,  sheep,  cattle  and  hoi'ses  of  the 
famed  farms  of  Sweden ;  much  of  the  timber  from  its 
vast  forests,  the  metal  from  it^  world-famous  mines, 
the  quaint  wooden  and  mechanical  manufactures  of 
its  peasantry,  and  the  exuberant  riches  that  the  plea- 
sant summer  time  brings. 

In  a  fair  valley  Gothenburg  lies— city  apparently 
surrounded  by  granite  rocks,  whose  surface  is  green, 
with  sparse  vegetation,  but  which  breaks  into  littlo 
oases  of  vegetation  and  fruit.  The  broad  Gotha  river 
runs  through  this  valley,  and  the  city  has  advanced 
guards  around  iteelf  in  the  shape  of  foi-ts  commenting 
on  and  ramparts  illustrating  the  text  Avhich  tells  m 
the  "  one  blood ''  of  which  all  nations  are  made,  and 
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which  they  delight  to  prove  by  shedding.  Broad 
canals,  spanned  by  handsome  bridges,  traverse  the 
town,  losing  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  the  plea- 
sant suburbs.  Barges  play  on  the  smooth  waters,  or 
sail  betB-een  the  granite  walls  ;  wide  streets  divei^e 
at  right  angles,  and  the  bridges  crossing  the  canals 
resound  to  the  tread  of  the  fleet-footed  Swedish  horses, 
as  they  rattle  along  Avith  the  light-Umbed  lurries,  to 
which  their  only  attachment  seems  to  be  three  threads 
of  rope,  a  leathern  strap,  a  pad  and  two  wooden 
skewers.  Patient  horses  feed  from  troughs  at  the 
cab-stand,  and  the  "droschker"  hurry  and  scurry  about 
the  town. 

A  motley  throng  parades  the  paths :  now  and  again 
the  quaint  costume  of  the  Dalecarlian  meets  the  view ; 
a  "  white  cap "  (student  from  Upsula)  stiuts  along ; 
there  are  miners  from  Fahlun,  mechanics  from  Fins- 
pong,  merchants,  servants,  damsels  whose  fair  hair  is 
almost  wholly  hidden  by  the  kerchief  head-gear; 
there  are  sailors  from  many  climes,  spruce  and  spec- 
tacled clerks,  two  sweeps  with  their  soot^stained 
branches  of  that  national  factotum,  the  fir  tree.  Over 
that  door  it  tells  of  death ;  and  now  a  funeral  procession 
slowly  moves  down  the  street.  The  hearse  is  draped 
with  silver-fringed  black  cloth,  the  driver  wears  a  long 
black  coat,  and  an  odd  cocked  hat.  The  coffin  is 
black  draped,  its  top  is  pyramidal,  aud  covered  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  white  and  red  roses,  &c. ;  mourners, 
all  male,  are  black-dressed,  save  for  the  white  necktie. 
Following  to  the  church,  the  altar  is  found  black-draped 
with  silver  edging:  and  the  two  priests,  in  black  robes 
which  show  their  huge  crosses,  raise  a  mournful  chant, 
which  seems  echoed  back  from  the  high  roof,  the  high 
pews,  the  great  altar-piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  huge 
candle-fllled  chandeliers,  the  vast  organ  and  the  carved 
and  gold-inlaid  pulpit.  Add  to  the  types  we  have 
pictured  in  the  streets  the  tall  houses  and  buildings 
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devoted  to  commeive,  the  noble  statue  of  "Gustaf 
Adolfs  "  in  the  great  square,  the  blue-coated,  leathern- 
breeched  soldiers  parading  from  their  wooden  boxes, 
the  markets  where  the  peasants  haggle  over  the  barter 
and  butter,  ta.ste  the  milk  before  purchase ;  where 
berries  in  vast  aggregations  are  disiDhiyed;  where  vege- 
tables in  little  heaps  have  been  brought  by  Swedish 
women  in  pails  carried  pannier-fashion ;  where  the 
great  stores  of  knackebrocl  are  hung  in  heaps  strung 
together  through  the  central  hole.  Here  are  stalls  for 
cheese,  for  butter,  bread,  meat,  fish,  with  a  long  row 
of  light  carts.  An  incessant  babel  of  women's 
tongues,  of  haggling  between  men,  and  of  the  bleating 
(jf  a  few  cattle  in  pens,  complete  the  scene  of  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  life. in  Crothenburg's  streets. 

Out  in  the  suburbs  you  may  see  the  washerwomen 
on  the  pontoons  in  the  canals  beating  the  clothes  with 
a  shortened  and  bent  cricket  bat,  and  singing  a  chirp- 
ing tune.  Here  in  the  suburbs  iuv  couples  walking, 
children  playing  on  the  side  walks,  and  a  spectacled 
ticrman  admiring  a  bronze  statue  of  the  fightinj 
gladiators.  (And,  speaking  of  this,  one  splendii 
specimen  of  the  British  tiaveller,  fraternising  with  the 
writer,  remarked  critically  on  the  statue,  "  That  would 
be  warm  work,  wouldn't  it? — and  they  surely 
wouldn't  put  it  up  here  if  it  wasn't  tine  I ")  Ladies 
ju'c  using  their  parasols  as  walking-sticks  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  opening  them  in  all  their  yellow 
beauties  in  the  sun.  Here  are  meny  groups  in  the 
tea-gardens  at  liOrensWrg,  sitting  sipping  the  "  curse 
of  Sweden' — its  famed  corn-brandv — or  substitutes  for 
it.  When  the  duskiness  of  the  summer  night  descends 
these  gai'dens  and  others  will  be  full  of  life.  There 
shall  you  see  the  stars  gleaming  and  the  moon  shining 
in  the  ornamental  waters,  and  through  the  dark  trees 
the  light  falls  from  many  pai'ti-colom'ed  lamps; 
marches  and  music  fill  the  air,  acrolmtf^,  perchance. 
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are  performing,  and  beside  the  orchestra,  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  in  the  pavilions  near,  sit  hundreds  of 
the  citizens  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  many 
grades.  There  is  the  clink  of  glass,  the  clatter  of 
crockeiy,  the  ringing  of  cutleiy,  the  popping  of  corks, 
and  a  hunying  of  waiters.  Amid  all  and  varied  with 
laughter  from  treble  to  bass,  and  with  a  babble  of 
voices,  there  is  "  a  ripple  of  women's  talk "  making 
itself  heard  ever  and  again  until  the  bell  shall  ring  its 
warning  note  and  loiterers  leave. 

HOME  •  LIFE. 

Let  me  try  to  picture  a  little  the  internal  appearances 
in  many  of  the  homes  and  hotels  in  Sweden.  Here  is 
my  bedroom.  It  has  a  bed  much  like  the  elongated 
cot  of  a  child  ;  and  so  far  as  I  saw,  this  kind,  and  one 
which  is  square  by  day,  and  telescopically  extended  by 
night,  are  the  chief  in  use.  All  are  free  from  the 
objectionably  solemn  draperies  that  make  the  "  four- 
poster"  institution  of  England  a  dark  nest  of  asphyxia. 
There  are  a  few  chairs  scattered  about,  a  dressing-table, 
a  table  near  the  green  chintz-covered  sofa,  and  the 
washstand  is  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  top  of  which 
lifts.  There  is  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  bare  boards 
of  which  are  scrubbed  to  a  yellowy  cleanliness  needing 
not  the  strewing  of  fir  leaves  I  have  elsewhere  seen. 
The  stove  is  huge  in  size  ;  white  enamelled  tiles  form 
its  outer  casing,  and  within,  when  needed,  a  small 
charcoal  fire  forms  tlie  little  bread  to  the  enormous 
taukai'd  of  siick  represented  by  the  be-tasselled  and 
corded  stove.  Light  curtains  at  the  window  are 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  fresh  breeze  blown  in 
at  a  casement  that  sensibly  opens  outward  on  hinges. 
And  as  I  glance  in  the  morning  thei-efrom,  I  notce 
these  lungs  of  the  houses  are  opened  at  every  chamber. 
Near  the  stove,  if  I   brave  the  wrath  of  the  anti- 
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tobacconists,  is  a  spittoon ;  but,  instead  of  that  solemn 
sham  of  bronze  or  the  open  sawdust  enemy  of  house- 
maids, this  is  full  of  the  faint-scented  leaves  of  the  fir, 
and  as  I  use  not  wise  King  James's  enemy,  all  night 
long  I  am  reminded  of  the  forests  whence  these  leaves 
were  brought. 

If  I  go  to  dine,  the  same  strangeness  of  object  strikes 
me.  Before  I  enter  where  "  Matsal"  tells  me  is  the 
dining-room,  I  must  perforce  remove  my  hat ;  and 
after  I  enter,  wliilst  my  dinner  is  being  brought,  I  am 
expected  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  substantially-spread 
sideboard.  On  it  are  arranged  black  bread,  with  the 
white  brother  of  this  negro,  cheese,  butter,  ham,  fish, 
four  Ijottles  of  fiery  spiritij,  and  four  long  glasses. 
Here  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  drunkenness  once  so 
common  amongst  Swedes  ;  liere  one  cause  of  tlie  great 
consumption  of  spirits  yet.  The  visitor  enters  ;  and 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  or  she  takes  a  little 
bread,  fish,  butter,  or  what  not,  and  drinks  off"  also  a 
glass  of  spirit,  strong  in  smell,  and  I  am  told  horrible 
to  unaccustomed  throats.  We  have  dinner  usually 
good  and  well  cooked  and  served  ;  we  go  from  the  room 
and  have  in  another  our  coflee — taking  our  ease  at  our 
inn  ;  then,  quite  possibly,  we  loiter  over  soda  and 
**  safts " — the  latter  being  a  thin  fluid  presei^ve — 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  awning  at  the  door, 
or  under  trees  near. 

You  go  to  supper  in  the  garden — there  is  the  sexa,  a 
supper  of  cold  meats  and  fish  in  abundance :  there  is 
the  branvin  again,  more  frequently  than  the  coffee. 
You  visit  a  fiiend  in  the  suburbs,  and  whilst  you  chat 
in  the  sunshine  your  hostess  has  prepared  for  you  the 
meal,  which  is  i)refaced,  if  you  will,  with  the  ever- 
popular  "  nip"  of  this  potent  drink,  which  meets  you 
so  frequently  that  at  last  you  wonder  not  that  there  is 
drunkenness,  but  that  there  is  so  little.  The  "  social 
revolution"  going  on  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
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intoxicants  in  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  its  phenomena.  Home-life  in  Sweden  has  largely 
freedom,  but  also  largely  reserve.  Your  Swedish  host 
is  kind  to  his  guests,  with  a  reserved  quiet  kindness, 
removed  from  the  sometimes  obtrusive  hospitality  of 
hearty  English  people. 

This  national  reserve  evidences  itself  strikingly  at 
times  in  unnecessary  seclusion.  Here  is  a  church 
thronged  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  changing 
crowds.  Coming  and  going  for  hom-s,  from  long 
distances,  your  Swede  greets  kindly  acquaintances,  but 
takes  no  note  of  the  stranger  within  the  church  gates. 
Enter  the  edifice,  and  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  aisles  are 
thronged  with  worshippers,  standing,  or  seated  on 
rough  extemporised  seats,  whilst  the  high-backed 
and  locked  pews  are  only  sparsely  dotted  with  their 
occupants.  By  some  means,  a  stranger,  apparently  a 
Norwegian  sailor,  liad  seated  himself  on  one  of  these 
preserves  for  those  who  seem  as  if  they  would  carry 
exclusiveness  into  Heaven.  A  short  old  Swedish 
woman  enters  the  church,  crushes  through  the  aisle, 
unlocks  the  pew  door,  mutters  to  the  strajager,  who  at 
once  leaves  the  pew  and  quietly  takes  a  place  amongst 
the  unseated  worshippers  in  the  aisle ;  and  his  sup- 
planter  thereupon  audibly  mutters  the  Lutheran  service, 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  contain  unheeded  but 
apostolic  injunctions  in  favour  of  the  entertainment  of 
"  strangers." 

"  By  y'r  leev,"  as  porters  say  at  railway  stations, 
when  they  have  irretrievably  bruised  your  pet  corn — 
by  your  leave,  we  will  peep  into  that  life  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  editor  s  office.  There  is  the  same  table 
littered  with  pamphlets,  the  same  books  of  reference, 
papers,  files,  and  conglomeration  of  literary  matter,  as 
is  to  l)e  seen  in  England  ;  the  same  speaking  tubes, 
proofs,  stumpy  little  pens,  dissipated  and  dirty  ink- 
stands;   the  same  patient  mortal  plodding  through 
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yards  uncounted  of  printed  matter ;  and  the  same 
general  air  of  seediness  and  long  use  in  the  sofa,  the 
chairs,  the  matting  on  the  floor,  and  the  furniture. 
The  chief  diifercnee  is  that  the  patient  P.  D.  wears 
a  blouse  of  blue  and  white  checked  cotton,  but  the 
ink-smudge  on  his  face  betrays  the  cousinship  of 
little  Axel  to  his  English  prototype.  And  the  chief 
himself  putts  prodigiously  at  a  pipe  some  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a  bowl  proportionately  shaped. 

We  glance  at  a  railway-station,  and  find  that, 
to  English  engines  and  lines,  and  to  the  machinery 
brought  from  Britain,  they  have  added  Swedish 
civility.  When  we  travel  we  take  om*  tickets,  hand 
our  baggage  to  a  port^er,  who  gives  us  a  check  for  it, 
which,  presented  at  the  end  of  the  journey  to  the 
hotel  porter,  secures  it  at  the  needed  time.  The  car- 
riages are  roomier  and  neater,  and  the  fares  not  so 
high  as  in  dear  England. 

KOAD   AND    RIVER   SCENERY. 

In  the  stillness  of  a  summer  night  what  is  more 
pleasant  than  a  long  drive  through  the  outskirts  and 
the  woods  around  a  Swedish  town  ?  Leaving  behind 
the  huge  marts  there  are  wooden  houses,  the  red- 
painted  fronts  of  which  gleam  in  the  dj'ing  sunbeams. 
Then  suburban  villas  streteh  out  from  under  the 
avenues  through  which  the  road  passes.  These  fade 
away,  and  there  are  long,  lonely,  and  leaf-hidden  lanes, 
dropping,  at  appropriate  seasons,  with  lilacs  and 
laburnums.  Beyond  the  lanes  there  may  be  long  and 
narrow  strips  of  land,  undivided  by  hedges,  with  a 
few  granite  stones  now  and  then  marking  a  boundary, 
and  a  dusty  road  leading  up  to  a  lowly  cottage.  The 
trees  in  the  sloping  distance  seem  shrubs,  there  is 
little  trafiic  on  the  roads,  and  now  and  again  the 
passing  of  a  thorn-laden  wain  brings  out  a  troop  of 
dusty-haired   and  bare-footed   lads.      Now   hills    of 
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bleak  granite  shut  us  in  on  either  hand ;  now  the  little 
valley  gracefully  swells  out  into  grounds  thick  with 
trees,  in  which  the  darkness  of  the  fir  is  lit  by  some 
orange  hue  from  the  sinking  sun. 

A  little  church,  secluded  and  still,  springs  out  and 
disappears,  and  so  does  the  graveyard  filled  with  the 
dust  that  years  agone  trod  these  paths. 

The  roads  become  rugged,  uneven,  and  boulder- 
strewn  ;  but  when  you  alight  to  walk,  it  is  on  thickest 
carpet  of  softest  moss,  bespangled  with  wild  flowers, 
and  diversified  by  the  bushes  on  which  grows  sweetest 
of  wild  fruit.  You  climb  a  hill,  brushing  thick 
branches  from  your  path  ;  and  at  its  summit  look  down 
at  simset  on  the  leveliest  lake  that  eyes  ever  feasted 
on.  Lying  deep  down  in  its  granite  basin,  its  calm 
surface  is  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  unmarked  by  an  islet, 
unrippled  by  a  billow.  Its  waters  are  mingled  shades 
of  dark  purple,  glowing  crimson,  and  golden  orange  ; 
and  far  down  in  it«  placid  depth,  the  reflection  of  the 
first  star  may  be  seen.  The  trees  that  stud  the  steep 
sides  send  out  a  faintly  perceptible  odour,  a  few  flowers 
add  their  contribution  to  the  bouquet  that  appeals  to 
the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  a  few  birds  in  fitful 
flight  intensify  the  stillness  that  broods  over  this  placid 
picture  of  still  life  and  solitude  in  the  gloaming. 

Equally  but  differently  pleasant  is  river  life. 
Through  flat  tracts  of  lowland,  waving  in  cornfields, 
spotted  with  shnibs,  is  the  passage;  through  sedgy 
morasses,  on  whose  fringes  sportsmen  are  wading; 
by  the  side  of  garden-like  little  fields,  where  the  long 
strings  of  husbandwomen  (to  coin  a  strange-sounding 
word)  are  working ;  imder  the  shadow  of  great  cliffs, 
and  by  where  bold  towers  t^ll  the  tales  of  the  Harolds 
and  Hakons  who  ruled  in  the  misty  and  sanguinary 
days  of  old.  We  pass  now  and  again  small  steamers 
speeding  merrily  along,  flat-bottomed  boats  moored 
amid  osier  beds,  rafts  of  wood,  and  specimens  of  the 
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famous  Swedish  craft  deep  laden  with  deals.  Now 
an  apology  for  a  landing-stage  comes  into  view,  and 
soon  a  barefooted  girl  appears  on  the  scene,  who,  in 
due  season,  seizes  the  ropes,  hurries  hither  and  thither, 
"  moors"  the  vessel,  shouts  to  the  men  in  tones  regard- 
less of  Shakespeare's  dictum  that  a  voice  soft  and 
low  is  an  excellent  thing  in  her  sex,  and,  finally,  she 
speeds  the  parting  guest  by  disengaging  the  rope  mth 
an  ease  that  a  practined  old  wait  might  envy. 

Pre-ssing  onward,  we  pass  a  little  "  Iwrough"  of 
some  few  hundred  people,  which  suns  itself  by  the 
river-side,  watching  its  sawmills,  and  guarding  its 
little  Dutch-like  houses,  with  their  stunted  poplars 
lining  the  river  Ijanks. 

"We  diverge  through  locks,  to  escape  a  slight  fall  in 
the  waters ;  and,  whilst  we  wait  for  the  opening  of 
the  gates,  children  come  to  us  with  plates  of  wild 
fruit.  One,  a  little  lad,  by  perseverance  effects  a  sale, 
and  produces  a  second  supply,  but  his  attempts  are 
in  vain  ;  and,  when  we  round  off  into  the  river  again, 
he  is  -still  standing,  like  Patience,  on  a  quay-side,  if 
Patience  ever  wore  a  pair  of  trousers  on  which  another 
patch  could  not  be  placed  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  previous  possessore  of  the  spot.  And  so  on, 
with  scenery  changing  constantly,  with  red-painted 
cottages  and  white  country-seats  dotte<T  amongst  the 
fir-trees;  with  pleasant  company,  varied  food,  excellent 
accommodation,  publicity,  and  privacy  at  will — such 
is  river-life  in  Sweden. 

TROLLHATTBN   FAI<I£. 

TrollhSrtten  Falls  are  by  no  means  the  highest  in 
Scandinavia.  The  Norwegian  Maanelv  is  eaia  to  feJU, 
near  Kongsberg,  fi-om  seven  times  as  great  a  height 
as  the  Gotha-Elf  falls  from  at  TroUhatten.  The  latter 
falls — or  cataracts  rather— are  divided  into  many 
parts ;  there  being  four  descents  within  a  few  hundred 
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yards,  the  highest  of  which,  called  Toppofallet,  is  not 
much  above  forty  feet.  Some  of  our  Britisli  water- 
falls, therefore,  dwarf  this ;  but  the  body  of  water  that 
falls  at  Trollh^tten  is  immense.  A  many-gabled  hotel 
is  near  to  the  falls,  »o  nonr  that  in  the  rising  moon- 
light the  rising  spray  is  seen  as  it  is  bloAvn  at  times  to 
the  garden  in  front  In  the  moonlight  the  scene  is 
worth  the  travel-troubles  ten  times  told.  The  cottages 
of  the  village,  with  their  wnodoii  aides  and  tiled  roofs, 
seem  a  dull  red ;  to  the  riglit  is  the  chief  of  the  falls, 
rushing  through  its  granite  rocks,  and  leaping,  foam- 
ing, and  hurrying  over  the  Ijouldcrs  that  strew  its 
path.  It  dashes  the  rising  foam  over  the  yeasty  sides 
of  the  rocks ;  it  sends  upwards  the  spray-breath  of  its 
pants  of  agony  ;  and  it  raises  one  prolonged  cry,  that 
rises  from  a  wail  to  a  roar  at  the  bidding  of  the  fitful 
wind.  Beyond,  the  saw-mills  of  the  practical  Swede 
are  placed,  with  the  piled  rafts  of  fir-trunks,  and  a  lai^e 
manufactoi-y  for  paper  pulp.  Over  and  aiound  these, 
dim  and  darkly,  tlie  fir-woods  stretch  themselves  in 
luxuriance — fragrant  woods,  whose  trees  arc  cone- 
laden,  trunks  plant-hidden,  and  whose  i-oots  creep 
down  the  steep  banks  of  tlic  river  in  search  of  soil  to 
strike  in,  Thnuigh  the  waking  hours  the  solemn  song 
of  Trollhatten  phall  follow  you,  ami  far  into  di-eam- 
land  its  bunlen  shall  be  borne,  bringing  up  with  its 
wayward  and  weird  notes  sad  strains  and  memories  of 
yore.  Teacher  and  preacher,  it  points  to  the  attempt 
at  all  costs  to  do  the  daily  duty,  to  the  falls  in  the 
river  of  life,  and  the  wild  strains  from  those  in  the 
breakers  to  the  full  flow  thereafter  in  the  river,  and 
its  ending  in  the  great  sea  of  Eternal  Life. 

COMING  BACK. 

Coming  back  meant  a  pleasant  scampering  trip  from 
Gothenbui^  by  a  roundalwut  route  by 'sea  and  land. 
A  pleasant  sea  passage  down  the  Swedish  coast,  low 
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and  sandy,  with  the  background  of  iir-crested  hills. 
"  By  thy  stormy  dee}),  Elaiuore  ;"  a  stay  at  Helsing- 
borg,  all  too  abort  to  explore  the  quaint  town  and  the 
mines  near.  A  short  ran  to  Copenhagen,  queen  of 
northern  cities,  enthroned  poryphryogene  I  A  glance 
at  Tivoli's  gardens,  and  at  the  beantifnl  onviron-s  that 
stretch  Sound-wanls  to  the  King's  summer-house,  show- 
ing its  glittering  form  to  the  Baltic-bound  vessels. 
Then  off,  in  the  dying  day,  through  a  flat,  level,  un- 
interesting tract  of  country — sprinkled  with  thatched 
cottages,  stout  trees,  and  many -gabled  fiirmsteads — to 
for  Korsoer,  whence,  in  the  darkneiw,  we  t-ake  boat  to 
Kiel,  and  glide  over  unruffled  waters,  till  in  early 
dawn  we  land  at  that  receptacle  of  butter  and  bacon ; 
and  find  that  its  railway  refrcrihers  have  learnt  the 
art  of  fleecing  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  '■  Mugby 
Junction,"  from  wiiencc  they  possihlj-  acquire  their 
knowledge. 

Another  few  houra  of  jolting  over  birchen-belted 
meadows,  and  we  are  at  Altona,  and  soou  are  set 
down  at  one  of  the  raral  stations  which  do  duty  for 
that  Jew  of  cities  near — Hamburg.  Exploring  its  un- 
savoury streets,  wandering  cveu  by  its  beautiful  Alstcr, 
penetrating  into  the  vast  agglomerations  of  industry 
that  litter  its  quay-aides  with  fruits  uncounted,  and 
glancing  at  the  oleaginous  dirty  dens  that  strew  the 
sides  of  the  parts  where  sailors  most  do  congregate, 
tJie  mind  reverts  to  the  pleasant  pit^tures  of  Swedish 
life  to  fill  it.  And  when  Hamburg's  muddy  stream  is 
left  behind,  and  the  blue  of  the  North  Sea  looms  before, 
a  sweet  Swedish  ballad  of  "  LiUa  Karin"  hummed 
brings  up  Sweden  to  mind ;  and  till  the  last  hour 
whilst  memorj'  lingers,  and  mind  mercifully  treasures 
up  the  pleasant  pictures  of  life,  till  "  the  silver  cord  be 
loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken,"  amongst  the  sun- 
niest of  the  photographs  of  memory  will  be  sonic  of 
the  sights  and  impressions  taken  in  Scandinavia. 

J.  W.  Stbel. 
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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE, 

Born  Third  Month  19th,  1813.     Died  Fifth  Month  4Tn,  1873. 

Buried  Fourth  Month  18th,  1874. 

From  out  the  grass-roofed  hut  in  far  Illala, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tropic  palm, 
Where  sudden  on  that  life  of  heat  and  labour 

There  settled  evening's  healing  cool  and  calm  ; 

When  he  who  through  long  years  of  toil  had  wandered, 

Folded  his  hands  for  ever  on  his  breast. 
And  they  who  watched  him,  drawing  near  with  reverence, 

Whispered,  "  The  mighty  master  is  at  rest." 

Up  from  the  tangled  groves  and  reedy  thickets. 

By  lake  and  river's  dank  and  marshy  shore. 
O'er  mountain  and  o'er  plain,  'mid  foes  and  danger, 

With  faithful  hands  the  cherished  form  they  bore. 

And  many  moons  had  come  and  gone  upon  them. 
Until  at  last  they  reached  the  longed-for  strand, 

And  then  they  brought  their  dead  across  the  ocean, 
And  laid  him  down  within  his  fathers'  land. 

Yes,  long  and  grand  the  funeral  march  they  gave  him, . 

Those  sons  of  Afric',  bringing  home  their  trust, 
Like  those  of  old  who  through  their  desert  journey 

Bore  up  from  Egypt  Joseph's  treasured  dust. 

Oh  !  traveller  from  that  unknown  wild's  recesses. 
For  thee  may  Britain  well  her  hands  outspread, 

Well  may  she  seek  to  give  thee  noblest  burial. 
And  lay  thee  with  the  mighty  of  lier  dead. 

No  warrior  thou,  borne  home  from  fields  of  slaughter. 
With  earthly  pride  and  blood-bought  honour  crowned  ; 

But  greater  far,  for  deeds  of  higliest  daring, 
Of  mercy,  and  of  Christian  love,  renowned. 

2  u 
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Wails  of  the  vanquished,  groans  of  the  despairing. 

Mar  not  the  music  of  thy  funeral  hymn. 
And  with  no  smoke  of  burning  town  and  ruin. 

Or  lands  deserted,  is  thy  glorj"  dim. 

For  thou  went'st  forth  to  loose  the  iron  fetters 

The  spoiler's  deeds  of  darkness  to  unveil, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  thy  Heavenly  Master. 

The  broken-hearted  and  oppressed  to  hail. 

So,  ages  hence,  when  from  her  shores  enlightened 

Glad  voices  peace  and  liberty  proclaim, 
Shall  Afric*  still  thy  blessed  memory  cherish. 

And  teach  her  sons  this  noble  white  man's  name. 

And  worthy  sepulture  she  too  had  found  thee, 
Beside  the  long-sought  fountains  of  her  Nile, 

Within  the  shadow  of  her  ancient  mountains, 
Or  where  Marava's  silver  waters  smile. 

But  fitter  that  with  us  thy  dust  should  slumber. 

And  since  two  lands  must  mourn  their  fallen  brave. 

That  Afric's  hut  should  be  thy  funeral  chamber 
While  Britain  gives  her  long-lost  son  a  grave. 

Yet  wherefore  reck  who'e  Livingstone  is  lying  ? — 

For  long  before  our  portals  opened  wide, 
With  pomp  and  state  to  give  those  ashes  burial. 

And  lay  the  dust  its  kindred  dust  beside, — 

Straight  from  that  lonely  hut  of  pain  ascending, 

A  80.ul  had  touched  the  everlasting  shore, 
And  joyful  at  the  heavenly  city's  gateway 

A  spirit  entered  to  go  out  no  more. 

E.  C.  Pearson. 

Fifth  Month  5th,  1874. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  "PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  MART  SOMERVILLK'" 

Maby  Somerville  was  born  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  on  the 
26th  December,  1780,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1872  ;  having  very  nearly  completed  her 
92nd  year.  The  memoir  of  her  life  ia  edited  by  her 
daughter,  but  consists  principally  of  her  own  personal 
rec<uiection3,  and  leads  one  back  to  times  so  different 
from  the  present  that  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few 
extracts  from  the  pages  relating  to  her  early  life,  and 
the  country  people  amongst  whom  she  lived  ;  feeling 
sure  that  without  doing  so  it  will  be  impossible  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  noble  and  energetic 
character  which  enabled  her  to  overcome  so  many 
difficulties,  and  earned  for  her  the  admiration  and 
fame  which  at  last  were  so  largely  her  reward. 

Her  childhood  was  passed  at  the  house  of  her 
fatter.  Admiral  Sir  William  Fairfax,  at  Burntisland, 
a  quiet  little  seaport  town,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  immediately  opposite  Edinburgh.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  were  very  simple  and  primitive  in 
their  manners,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  When  a  very  poor  couple  were  about  to  be  married,  the 
best  man,  or  even  the  brid^room  himself,  went  from  house  to 
house,  asking  for  email  sums  to  enable  them  to  have  a  wedding 
supper  and  pay  the  town  fiddler  for  a  dance ;  and  any  one 

*  Pereonal  SeeoUeetiotu  of  Alary  Somerville.  By  her  Daughter. 
London  :  John  Mmray.     1873, 
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wjus  admitted  who  ])aid  a  penny.  Tlie  prisoners  at  the 
Tolbodth  at  tliis  time  used  to  let  down  lia^^s  from  the  jirison 
windows  to  the  passers  ])V,  hegging  for  charity. 

'■  Licensed  beggars,  called  *  Gabeilunzie  men,'  were  still 
comni(»n.  They  wore  a  hliie  coat  and  tin  badge,  and  wandered 
al)out  the  country,  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  aiid  were 
always  welcome  at  the  farm-liouses,  where  the  gude-wife 
liked  to  have  a  crack  with  the  *  blue-coat,*  and  in  return  for 
his  news  gave  him  dinner  or  supper,  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  There  was  another  sj)ecies  of  beggar  of  yet  higher  anti- 
quity. If  a  man  were  a  cripple  and  poor,  his  relations  put 
him  into  a  hand-barrow,  and  wheeled  him  to  the  uext 
neighbour's  door  and  left  him  there.  Some  one  ctime  out, 
gave  him  an  oat-cake  or  peasemcal  bannock,  and  wheeled 
him  to  the  uext  door ;  and  in  thLs  way,  going  from  house  to 
house,  he  obUiined  a  fair  livelihood." 

When  Mary  Somervillc  was  eight  years  old,  her 
fatiier.  Admiral  Fairfax,  returned  home  after  a  long 
absence  at  sea,  and  seems  to  have  been  shocked  to  find 
how  little  his  daughter's  education  had  progressed, 
as  at  that  age  she  could  only  read  very  badly,  and  had 
not  learned  to  write  at  all ;  so  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  he  began  to  make  her  read  a  chapter  out  of  the 
Bible,  to  him  every  morning,  and  sometimes  added  a 
paper  from  the  Spectator.  This  last  seems  to  have 
been  very  distasteful  to  his  little  pupil,  and  she  adds  : 
"  in  consequence  of  which  discipline  I  have  never 
opened  the  book  since ! "  She  far  more  enjoyed 
assisting  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  of  which 
he  was  veiy  fond  ;  and  she  soon  became  clever  in 
laying  carnations,  &c.,  and  distinguishing  between  the 
leaf  and  flower  buds  in  pruning  the  fruit  trees.  But  this 
also  came  to  an  end,  her  father  saying,  "  This  life  will 
never  do.  Mary  must  at  least  know  how  to  write  and 
keep  accounts  ; ''  so  at  ten  years  old  she  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school. 

The  change  from  perfect  freedom — wandering  alone 
on  the  gi'assy  links,  and  wild  sea-shore,  collecting 
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flowers  and  shells — to  the  perpetual  restraint  of  school 
life  was  very  irksome.  The  chief  lesson  seems  to 
have  been  a  page  from  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  not 
only  to  spell  the  words  and  give  their  meanings,  but 
also  the  parta  of  speech,  and,  as  a  still  further  exercise 
of  memory,  to  remember  their  order  of  succession. 
Here  she  also  learned  to  write,  and  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  French  and  English  grammar.  However, 
soon  after  her  return  home,  she  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  inquiring  after  her 
mother,  who  had  been  ill.  This  greatly  distressed 
her,  for  she  says,  "  I  could  neither  compose  an  answer, 
nor  spell  the  words,  and  my  half-text  writing  was  as 
bad  as  possible."  Fortunately  a  cousin,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit,  got  her  out  of  the  difficulty  by  writing  for 
her. 

The  school  at  Musselburgh  had  been  expensive,  and 
she  was  reproached  with  having  cost  so  much  money  in 
vain.  Mrs-Fairfax  said  she  would  have  been  satisfied  had 
Mary  learned  even  to  write  and  keep  accounts,  which 
was  all  a  woman  was  expected  to  know !  Still  her 
return  to  freedom  was  delightful  to  her,  and  again  she 
searched  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  learned  much  of 
the  habits  of  the  sea-creatures  she  found  there ;  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  shells  and  sea-weeds, 
of  which  she  made  a  collection  (though  for  long  after- 
wards igDoraut  of  their  scientific  names)  ;  and  to  it 
she  added  a  number  of  wild  birds'  eggs,  and,  wliat 
puzzled  her  exceedingly  at  the  time,  some  pieces  of 
limestone  from  a  little  pier,  in  which  she  found  im- 
pressions of  what  seemed  to  be  leaves.  So  passed 
her  life  along,  until  her  father's  death,  when  her  aunt 
Janet  went  to  live  with  her  mother.  The  lady,  though 
very  agreeable  and  witty,  had  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  women's  duties  ;  and  she  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Fairfax,  "  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  reading  and  wandering  about,  she  never  sews 
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more  than  if  she  were  a  man."  Whereupon  ilary 
was  sent  to  the  village  school  to  learn  plain  needle- 
work, and  remained  tlieru  until  she  could  make  a  shict 
all  by  herself,  after  which  the  house  linen  was  com- 
mitted to  her  care  to  make  and  mend. 

She  had  by  this  time  become  very  fond  of  reading, 
and  was  annoyed  to  find  it  so  much  disapproved  of ; 
thinking  it  unjust  that  women  should  have  been  given 
the  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were  wrong  to  acquire 
it.  Among  her  father's  hooks  she  had  found  "  Cha- 
pone's  Letters  to  Young  Women,"  and  she  resolved  to 
follow  the  course  of  history  there  recommended,  the 
more  so  as  she  had  access  to  most  of  the  works  men- 
tioned. Her  memory  was  not  good,  and  she  was 
often  perplexed  by  her  inability  to  remember  names 
and  dates.  Years  afterwards  she  studied  a  "  Memoria 
Technica"  with  little  success,  though  in  her  youth  she 
could  play  long  pieces  of  music  without  notes,  and 
never  forgot  mathematical  foimnlse.  At  the  vill^e 
school  the  boys  were  allowed  to  learn  Latin,  but  it 
was  thought  sufficient  for  the  girls  to  sew  and  read 
the  Bible. 

When  thirteen  years  of  age  her  mother  took  her  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  winter,  where  her  studies  were  con- 
tinued, and  on  her  return  home  she  practised  music 
four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  taught  herself  enough 
Latin  to  read  "  Cajsar's  Commentaries."  In  the  sum- 
mer she  paid  a  visit  to  her  uncle  Dr.  Somerville,  and 
during  her  long  walks  with  him  gathered  courage  to 
tell  him  that  she  had  tried  to  teach  herself  Latin,  but 
feared  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  conquer  its 
difficulties.  To  her  delight  he  encouraged  her,  and 
even  offered  to  assist  her  for  an  hour  or  two  in  his 
study  each  morning  before  breakfast.  These  were 
some  of  her  happiest  days — the  sympathy  shown  her 
by  her  uncle  and  aunt  was  refreshing — the  loveliness 
of  the  inland  country  charmed  her,  so  that  she  never 
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tired  of  looking  at  the  woods  and  tree-crowned  preci- 
pices, and  her  mind  expanded  and  grew  in  the  sweet 
sunshine  round  her. 

Her  next  visit  was  to  her  uncle  William  Charters, 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  violent  "  Tory,"  and  his 
exaggerated  abuse  of  the  opposite  party,  made  his  niece 
into  a  thorough  "  Liberal."  Her  mind  had  always 
revolted  against  oppression  and  tyranny  ;  and  she  adds, 
'*  My  liberal  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  have 
remained  unchanged  (or  rather  advanced)  throughout 
my  life,  but  I  have  never  been  a  Republican."  On 
her  return  home  from  this  visit  she  saw,  in  an  illus- 
trated magazine  of  fashion,  the  introduction  to  what 
proved  the  great  study  of  her  life.  But  I  will  give 
her  own  words : — 

*•  I  was  often  invited  with  my  mother  to  the  tea-parties 
given  either  by  widows  or  maiden-ladies  who  resided  at  Burnt- 
island. A  pool  of  commerce  used  to  be  keenly  contested  till 
a  late  hour  at  these  parties,  which  bored  me  exceedingly,  but 
I  there  became  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Ogilvie,  much  younger 
than  the  rest,  who  asked  me  to  go  and  see  fancy  works  she 
was  doing,  and  at  which  she  was  very  clever.  I  went  next 
day,  and  after  admiring  her  work,  and  being  told  how  it  was 
done,  she  showed  me  a  monthly  magazine  with  coloured 
plates  of  ladies**  dresses,  charades,  and  puzzles.  At  the  end 
of  a  page  I  read  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  simply  an  arith- 
metical question ;  but  on  turning  the  page  I  was  surprised  to 
find  strange  looking  lines  mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's  and 
Ts,  and  asked,  *  What  is  that  ? '  '  Oh,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie, 
'  it  is  a  kind  of  arithmetic ;  they  call  it  Algebra ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  about  it.'  We  talked  about  other  things, 
but  on  going  home  I  thought  I  would  look  if  any  of  our  books 
could  tell  me  anything  of  Algebra. 

"  In  Robertson's  Navigation  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
got  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  but  soon  found  I  was  mistaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  astronomy  did  not  consist  in  star 
gazing,  and  certainly  got  a  dim  view  of  seveml  subjects  which 
were  useful  to  me  afterwards.  Unfortunately  not  one  of  oui 
acquaintance  knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history, 
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nor,  had  tliey  done  so,  should  I  have  dared  to  ask  any  of 
theiu  a  question,  for  1  should  have  been  laughed  at.  I  \^as 
often  sad  and  forlorn ;  not  a  hand  held  out  to  help  me. 

"  My  uncle  and  aunt  Charters  took  a  house  at  Burntisland 
for  the  summer,  and  a  lady  named  Miss  Melville  came  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  She  painted  miniatures,  and  from  seeing 
her  work  I  took  a  fancy  to  learn  to  draw,  and  actually  wasted 
time  in  copying  prints ;  but  this  circumstance  emibled  me 
to  get  elementary  l)ook3  on  algebra  and  geometry  without 
asking  ([uestions  of  any  one,  as  will  be  explained  afterwards. 
Nasmyth,  an  exceedingly  good  landscape  painter,  opened  a 
school  in  Edinburgh,  a  proof  of  the  gfadual  improvement 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
My  mother  very  willingly  allowed  me  to  attend  it.  The  class 
was  very  full.  I  wuh  not  taught  to  draw^,  but  looked  on  while 
Na.smyth  painted :  then  a  picture  was  given  me  to  copy,  my 
master  correcting  the  faults.  Though  I  spoiled  canvas,  I  had 
made  some  progress  by  tlie  end  of  the  season. 

"  Mr.  Nasmyth,  besides  being  a  good  artist,  was  clever, 
well-informed,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  One 
day  I  happened  to  be  near  him  while  he  was  talking  to  the 
Lulies  Douglas  on  perspective.  He  said,  *  You  should  study 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  the  foundation,  not  only  of 
pei^pective,  but  of  astronomy  and  all  mechanical  science.' 
Here,  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  I  got  the  information 
I  wanted  ;  for  I  at  once  saw  it  would  help  me  to  understand 
some  jiarts  of  Kobertson's  Navigation ;  but  as  to  going  to  a 
bookseller  and  asking  for  Euclid,  the  tiling  was  impossible. 
Besides,  I  did  not  yet  know  anything  definite  about  algebra, 
so  no  more  could  be  done  at  that  time ;  but  I  never  lost  sight 
of  an  ol)ject  which  had  so  interested  me  from  the  first." 

So  began  the  study  which  she  pursued  throughout 
her  long  eventful  life,  and  in  which  she  excelled 
almost  all  her  contemporaries.  At' the  age  of  twenty- 
four  she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Samuel  Grrieg, 
with  whom  she  lived  happily  for  three  years,  when  he 
died,  and  she  returned  to  the  old  home  at  Burntisland 
a  widow,  with  two  little  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom 
died  in  childhood.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
care  of  these,  children,  and  also  renewed  her  mathe- 
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matieal  studies,  which  she  had  almost  discontinued 
during  her  married  life,  as  her  husband  felt  no  interest 
in  them  and  possessed  to  the  full  the  prejudice  against 
learned  women  so  common  at  that  time.  Many  people 
thought  her  eccentric  and  odd,  especially  some  of  her 
own  family. 

In  ]8i'2  she  wa.s  married  again  to  another  cousin, 
William  Somerville,  and  this  again  put  an  end  to 
her  aeientifie  pursuits  for  awhile,  but  not  for  long,  as 
he  entirely  sympathised  with  her  tastes,  and  warmly 
entered  into  all  her  ideas,  encouraging  her  zeal  to  the 
uttermost,  aud  affording  her  every  facility  for  its 
exercise  in  his  power.  His  love  and  admiration  for 
her  were  unbounded,  and  he  frankly  acknowledged  her 
superiority  and  felt  an  honest  pride  and  gratification 
in  the  fame  and  honours  she  obtained. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-two,  she  was  at  last 
comprehended,  and  henceforth  her  life  is  one  long 
series  of  triumphs.  She  wrote  and  published  four 
scientific  books^namely,  "  The  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens,"  "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences," 
"  Physical  Geography,"  and  "  Molecular  and  Micro- 
scopic Science."  She  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
College  of  the  "  Resurgenti"  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  at  Arresso.  Amongst  her  intimate  friends 
and  correspondents  she  numbered  JjOrd  Brougham, 
Sir  W.  Scott,  the  Hersehells,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Pro- 
fes.sors  Sedgwick  and  Laplace,  Hallam,  Admiral 
Smyth,  Lord  Rosse,  Humboldt,  Faraday,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  ISIaria  Edgeworth,  Frances  P.  Cubbe,  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  many  others ;  yet  withal  she  never 
neglected  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  thus,  as 
well  as  by  the  cultivation  of  her  intellectual  powers, 
that  she  could  best  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Her  daughter  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  freshness 
and  vigour  of  her  intellect,  that — 
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"  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  persona  in  youth  whose  opinions 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  but  who 
afterwarda  crystallise  and  lose  the  faculty  of  comprehending 
and  accepting  new  ideas  and  theories ;  so  that  at  last  tbey 
remain  as  far  tjehiud  as  they  once  were  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  Not  so  Mary  Somerville.  Everything  in  nature 
spoke  to  her  of  that  Great  God  who  created  all  things,  the 
grand  and  sublimely  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  exquisitely 
lovely  among  minute  objects.  Above  all,  in  the  laws  which 
science  unveils  step  by  step,  she  ever  found  motives  for  the 
love  and  admiration  of  their  Author  and  Sustainer. 

"  She  early  accepted  the  modem  theories  respecting  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  &c.,  and  the  revelations  of 
geology,  seeing  in  them  notliing  in  any  way  hostile  to  true 
religion ;  and  her  early  candid  avowal  of  her  views  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects  caused  her  to  be  publicly  censured  by 
name  from  tlie  pulpit  of  York  Cathedral ;  but  slie  still  lookeil 
forward  without  doubt  and  fear  to  the  fiirtlier  modiRcations 
in  opinion  which  continued  discoveries  must  make,  her  con- 
stant prayer  being  for  Lii/ht  and  Truth  ! 

"  She  never  discussed  rehgious  subjects  in  general  society, 
considering  them  too  sacred  to  be  talked  of  lightly  ;  but  with 
those  of  her  intimate  friends  wlio  were  near  and  dear  to  her, 
and  whose  opinions  ngieed  with  her  own,  she  spoke  freely 
and  T^'illingly.  Her  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with 
thoughts  on  religion,  and  in  her  last  years  especially  she 
reflected  much  on  that  future  world  which  she  expected  so 
soon  to  enter,  and  lifted  up  her  heart  still  more  frequently  to 
that  good  Father  whom  she  had  loved  so  fervently  all  her 
life,  and  in  whose  merciful  care  she  fearlessly  trusted  her 
last  hour." 

She  had  many  sorrows,  but  her  sunny  dispositiou 
ever  led  her  to  turn  from  the  shadows  to  all  that  is 
bright  in  mortal  life,  and  so  she  passed  on  to  a  beau- 
tiful old  age. 

I  will  draw  this  sketch  to  a  close  by  again  quoting 
her  own  words,  the  last  she  ever  penned  ; — 

"  Though  advanced  in  years,  I  still  take  as  lively  an  interest 
as  ever  In  passing  events.  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
know  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  determine  the  currents 
of  the  ocean,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  deter- 
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mined  by  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  the  source  of  the  most 
renowned  of  rivers,  the  discovery  of  which  will  immortalise 
the  name  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  But  I  regret  most  of  all  that 
I  shall  not  see  the  suppression  of  the  most  atrocious  system 
of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced  humanity — that  made  known 
to  the  world  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  gone  to  suppress  by  order  of  the  British 
Government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  Blue  Peter  has  long  been  flying  at  my  foremast,  and 
now  that  I  am  in  my  ninety-second  year,  1  must  soon  expect 
the  signal  for  sailing.  It  is  a  solemn  voyage,  but  it  does  not 
disturb  my  tranquillity.  Deeply  sensible  of  my  utter  un- 
worthiness,  and  profoundly  grateful  for  the  innumerable 
blessings  I  have  received,  I  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  my 
Almighty  Creator.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
my  intellect  is  still  unimpaired ;  and  although  my  strength  is 
weakness,  my  daughters  support  my  tottering  steps,  and,  by 
incessant  care  and  help,  make  the  infirmities  of  age  as  light 
to  me  that  I  am  perfectly  happy." 

She  died,  in  sleep,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
November,  1872,  and  her  remains  rest  in  the  English 
Campo  Santo  at  Naples. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  extracts  and  short  summary  of 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  woman  will  induce  many 
of  your  readers,  who  may  not  already  have  perused 
those  •'  Personal  Recollections,"  to  order  the  book, 
under  the  assurance  that  their  time  will  be  amply 
rewarded  in  its  perusal. 

L'ESPERANCE. 
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"  X(»w  tilings  and  oLl  co-twisted." — Tennyson. 

Strange  things  Sir  Gawain  heai-d  in  Camelot, 
And  saw  iis  stmnge  ;  and  yet  that  was  not  strange  ; 
For  peo})le  see  ''  acconling  to  their  sight." 
King  Arthur  said  so,  Gawain's  Prince  and  head. 
And  after  G  a  wain's  death  another  knight, 
King  Arthur  s  first  and  last,  Sir  Bedivere 
Adds  this  opinion,  copied,  or  his  own  : 
**  Light  wjis  Ciaw-ain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Gawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man." 
Therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  the  light  things 
Of  Camelot,  frivolity  and  chaff, 
The  "  high-heeled,  low-browed  damsels,"  and  the  re: 
Who  would  attract  him  and  he  would  attract, — 
Should  find  him  out  and  be  first  noticed  there. 

King  Arthur's  words  have  wisdom  in  them  still. 
We  see,  what  we  bring  power  to  see.     Xo  more ; 
We  hear,  according  to  our  hearing  sense. 
One  man  detects  the  distant  spire  or  sail 
On  the  horizon,  where  his  neighbour's  eye 
Finds  absolutely  nothinfj.     Nor  alone 
In  distant  \'iews  occura  the  difference. 
*^  I/)ok  at  this  lovely  insect  on  my  hand  ! " 
Cries  one ;  "  Where  ?"  asks  liis  friend ;  "  I  see  the  hand,' 
But  nothing  on  it,  or  the  smallest  speck." — 

One  man  hears  tones  of  music,  high  or  low, 
Where  to  another  all  is  silent,  dead. 
A  third,  while  hearing,  may  not  understand. 
Tis  sound,  unmeaning  sound,  to  such  an  one, 
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But  yet  'tis  something  that  he  hears  a  sound. 
WHiat  then  ?     Are  those  whose  senses  cannot  fuel 
The  finer,  higher  waves  which  beat  on  them. 
To  blame  ?     No  surely  1  or  if  blame  there  be 
The  punishment  goes  with  it  in  the  lack. 
T/iDsc  are  to  blame,  who,  bett«r  organised. 
Or  better  taught,  could  see  if  they  would  look. 
Could  hear  if  they  would  listen.     Or  those 
Who  see  and  hear  less  than  they  might  perceive, 
Kor  want  of  culture  which  they  could  have  had 

But  seized  not. If  this  be  true  of  powers 

Physical — the  wood,  and  string,  and  metal, — 
We,  being  instruments,  'tis  no  leas  true 
Of  mental  powers, — the  tone  and  temperament 
Wiiich  give  these  things  inanimate,  their  life. 

Again  King  Arthur  of  the  Table  Kouud. 

Once  when  Sir  Gawain,  our  impulsive  Knight, 
Bold  and  irreverent,  would  sally  forth 
To  seek  what  others  sought^-yet  scorning  it, 
"  Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see," 
Thus  told  him  Artliur,  wise  and  blameless  man ; — 
Yet  was  he  man  ?  or  an  embodiment 
Of  men's  high  aspirations,  and  ideas 
Of  spiritual  perfection  which  must  have 
A  form  to  clothe  them,  while  men  dwell  in  forms  ? 
I  know  not  wliich  he  was,  a  man  or  myth. 
Ideal  or  historical,  nor  care ; 
We  want  the  teaching ; — ^Arthur  tells  Gawain 
He  is  not  fit,  not  worthy  for  this  Quest, 
Tliat  "as  the  instrument,  so  comes  the  sound." 
That  e'en  when  God  made  music  in  the  past 
Through  Bard  and  Prophet ;  or,  in  later  times. 
Through  men  with  other  names,  "  He  could  hut  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework,  and  the  chord." 
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We  hear  much  in  these  "  Science-lecture"  days 
Of  Latent  Power — Potential  Energy — 
The  Force  of  Elements  still  uncombined — 
Old  sunshine  "  bottled  up"  within  the  mine, 
And — by  some  witchery  these  men  call  law — 
Changed  in  the  lapse  of  ages  into  coal, 
A  store  of  Force  and  Enei^y  to-day. 
It  may  be  measured,  we  are  told,  and  weighed. 
So  many  tons  of  fuel,  ao  much  force. 

But  where  exists  the  man  so  bold  and  wise 
That  he  can  tell  the  Latent  Power  in  im  ? 
What  stores  of  "  Light  and  Sweetnesa"  lie  within  ? 
What  Energy  potential — dormant  yet  ? 

Only  the  One  can  tell  who  knows  the  frame 
And  all  about  the  wondrous  instniment 
Each  has  received  to  use  and  keep  in  tune. 

Only  the  One  who,  when  He  speaks,  still  gives 
"  His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord," 
Requiring  us  to  keep  the  framework  right, 
The  chords  still  true,  that  if  the  music  come 
It  be  not  marred  by  jarring  instrument 

Sir  Gawain  started  us  along  a  road 
That  we  have  followed  further  than  at  first 
Was  meant ;  yet  I  would  ask,  before  we  part, 
Leave  to  suggest  one  thought,  one  fragment,  more. 
While  striving  earnestly  that  we  shall  miss 
No  measure  of  the  height  we  can  attain, 
Through  want  of  care  and  culture,  we  need  not 
G-ire  up  the  lighter  pleasantries  of  life. 
But  rather  hold  the  bright  and  beautiful 
Where'er  we  find  them— in  flowers,  in  music. 
Or  in  poetry,  and  I  would  even  add 
In  fiction  too ;  but  let  us  take  good  care 
That  what  we  hold  is  hnght  and  beautiful  > 
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SocsDiNGS    IN    "  The   Conference  "  of  Friends,  held  in 

London,  Eleventh  Month,  1873. — No.  I. 

Although  the  state  of  our  Society  in  America  is 
somewhat  difTerent  from  that  in  England  and  Ireland, 
the  same  causes  of  decline  in  life  and  power  are 
evident  The  Boundings  to  find  these  causes,  and  the 
causes  of  "  the  lessened  interest  in  meetings  for  trans- 
acting the  affairs  of  the  Church "  come  nearer  the 
bottom  as  they  come  nearer  to  "  the  love  of  the 
world." 

This  is  the  grund  bank  of  danger  to  the  whole 
Church  everywhere,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
"  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience  "  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  A  member  from  York  called 
attention  to  the  representative  character  of  many  of 
the  men  composing  the  Conference,  some  from  posi- 
tions of  influence  in  public  affairs,  of  finance,  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  literature,  and  pointed 
out  the  secret  of  their  success,  viz.,  singleness  of  aim 
and  earnestness  of  effort,  showing  that  the  reason  why 
we  had  not  now  strength  in  the  Church  was,  that  we 
did  not  carry  the  same  rule  into  it  that  a  business  man 
would  into  his  business,  (■€.,  the  rule  of  doing  with 
our  might — the  rule  of  whole  heartedness,  the  same 
which  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  First  Command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  tlie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
mind,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  True 
allegiance  cannot  be  divided  or  vacillating,  for  "  If 
any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him."    If  every  one  knew  the  Gospel  axe  laid  to 
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tlie  root  of  this  corrupt  tree  in  liimsclf,  how  quickly 
would  we  sec  tlie  disease,  and  its  true  diagnosis  in 
the  Church,  and  skilfully  set  about  applying  the 
remedy  !  We  may  as  well  sum  up  at  once,  that  the 
love  of  the  world  has  too  much  place  in  us  and 
among  us  ;  Ave  are  too  far  from  the  primitive  standard 
of  discipleship,  viz.,  the  dedication  implied  in  "  Lo  ! 
wc  have  left  all  and  followed  Thee.'*  We  have  a 
history  ;  sentimentalities  w^ill  not  keep  us  steady.  We 
must  read  our  history,  and  meet  facts  in  earnest. 
These  are  set  forth  in  the  Essex  Minute  : — 

"  The  reli<;ious  condition  of  our  meetings,  as  brought  before 
lis  by  the  ATiswei*s  to  the  Queries,  Tabular  Statements,  &c., 
has  been  under  our  serious  consideration  on  this  and  some 
previous  occasions ;  and  ])elieving  tliat  the  low  state  which  is 
i'elt  to  exist  amongst  us  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one  in 
the  Society,  this  meeting  thinks  it  right  to  suggest  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  a  Proposition  be  forwarded  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  inviting  a  Conference  to  be  held  at  some 
suitable  time,  composed  of  Friends  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country,  seriously  to  deliberate  upon  the  present  state  of 
our  Society  in  England ;  moro  especially  in  reference  to  the 
deci'ease  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  worship,  held 
on  First-day  afternoons  or  evenings,  and  on  other  days  of  the 
week  ;  the  lessened  interest  apparent  in  many  places  in  the 
meetings  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  Church ;  the  rela- 
tive decline  in  the  number  of  members;  the  amount  of 
rehgious  teaching  and  pastoral  care  bestowed  on  its  members; 
and  it«  action  as  a  Church  on  the  world  at  large. 

*'  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  make  this  proposition  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  discussions  on  the  sUite  of  the  Society  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  however  interesting  and  instructive,  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  a  less  practical  character  than 
could  be  desired,  and  the  time  for  them  is  necessarily  very 
limited.  It  is  thought  that  in  a  Conference  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  there  would  be  more  freedom  of 
expression  among  the  members  generally  than  in  the  meeting 
at  large.  ^ 

"  In  making  this  proposal  we  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  any  particular  course  of 
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action,  but  we  believe  that  benefit  would  result  from  a  full 
and  free  exchange  of  sentiment  on  subjects  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  our  Society,  and  which  are  largely  engaging  the 
thoughts  of  Friends.  \Ve  cannot  but  hope,  too,  that  the 
result  would  tend  to  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of 
our  members." 

Is  the  lameness  in  our  organisation  ?  or  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  organs  \  Is  it  the  w^ant  of  function- 
aries ?  or  the  want  of  life  and  vigour  in  the  circulation 
and  relationship  of  those  constituencies  which  now 
make  up  the  Body  of  the  Church  ? 

It  is  safe  almost  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  essen- 
tial lacking  in  our  Church  organisation  for  accom- 
plishing all  her  pastoral  and  evangelical  work.  True 
there  ha«  been  some  partial  legislation  in  some  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  some  functions  assumed  by  them  founded 
in  local  usages  which,  in  those  meetings,  tend  to 
hinder  the  word  of  the  I^ord  from  having  free  course 
among  their  members  ;  but  there  is  not,  it  is  believed, 
any  disciplinary  obstruction  if  the  members  were  only 
imited  on  the  right  ground. 

It  clearly  appeared  in  the  showing  from  some  of 
your  meetings,  that  they  had  not  the  members  who 
were  willing  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord's  work, 
on  account  of  the  claims  of  their  business ;  that  their 
gatherings  were  often  dry  times,  and  not  edifying — 
nobody  appearing  ready  for  the  business  of  the  Church. 
But  all  the  pastors  were  there,  and  the  best  of  them 
can't  keep  the  flock  alive  if  they  won't  eat  and  drink. 
"  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness !  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

Our  highest  aims  and  efforts  can  do  no  better  than 
direct  them  to  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls, — point  to  Christy  and  preach  Him  as  "  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Power  of  God" — the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  by 
whom  God  now  speaketh  '^unto  us ;"  and  He  speaketh 
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unto  us  by  His  Spirit.      Then   He   Ilmiself  "  will 
fnrl  them,  niul  lend  tlicm  liesido  living  water. ' 

Xo.  11. 

Wlijit  gatliiH's  iintl  keep.s  gathered  into  the  Di^Tue 
hiirmuiiy,  U  tho  Gospel  of  Clirist.  That  ift,  the  free 
Goxpel :  free  in  its  diBtrilmtioti,  according  to  His  ovm 
command, — "  Fn^ely  yt:  have  received,  freely  give  ;  " 
free  iu  irs  cjxercise  hy  autliorised  functions  in  the 
Chrnvli,  so  that  tho  "  water  of  life"  may  flow  through 
the  "chosen  vessels"  "without  money  and  without 
priee :"  free  hIho  in  its  acceptance ;  so  that  neither 
"l^artiality"  nor  tniilition,  nor  worldly-mindedness, 
may,  in  any  mind,  oppose  tlie  working  thereof. 

Since  my  very  pleasant  sojourn  among  Friends  in 
Englan<l — yeaming  as  I  do  for  their  faithful  abiding 
in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  C'hrist,  as  well  as  for  our 
aliiding  in  the  same — nothing  presents  itself  to  my  mind 
with  more  fervency  than  the  desire  that  the  standard 
of  the  Free;  Gospel  may  be  valiantly  held  up  with  the 
inscription,  "  One  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man."     No  one-man  system  of  Gospel  ministry. 

What  gathers  the  sincere  seekers  after  the  'IWth 
among  the  Freedmeu  of  our  country  is  this  platform  of 
a.  Free  Cospel,  and  an  unpaid  ministry.  They  like  to 
stand  on  that  phitfonu  ;  for  there  they  can  feel  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  falling  upon  them  individually,  and 
congregationally ;  and  can  say,  with  the  Apostle,  "ob 
in  the  beginning;"  wliich  expression  shows  that  the 
Apostles  waited  for  it,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
and  that  that  is  the  true  teat  of  its  power. 

Oh  Friends !  whatever  you  attempt  to  do  for  the 
help  of  the  Church,  I  entreat  you  refrain  from  every 
approach  to  human  leadersliij)  in  trorship,  from  eveiy 
wedge-opening,  however  thin-edged,  wliich  would  lead 
to  fettering  the  Gospel  power  in  any  way ;  or  popu- 
larise the  idea  of  a  steted  or  paid  ministry. 

Oermnntoini,  Philudelphla,  U.S.        YaRDLBY  WaRNER. 


VOICE  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON.— No.  IX. 

"  The  lively  Packet  Port,"  whose  doings  we  have 
at  various  times  chronicled  in  these  pages,  has  latebr 
displayed  a  costume  of  a  very  different  description.  No 
one  could  have  walked  its  airy  streets,  or  listened  to 
the  passing  hum  of  conversation  from  the  many 
groups  of  anxious  faces  gathered  together  in  am^ 
clusters,  without  being  aware  that  some  sad  object  of 
common  interest  was  engrossing  the  attention  of  its 
usually  vivacious  inhabitants. 

Jmpiilsive  alike  in  their  joys  as  in  their  griefs,  this 
reaction  was  the  more  noticeable,  and  even  in  the 
minds  of  strangers  could  hardly  fail  to  awaken  a 
sympathetic  interest.  A  seaport  town  is  ever  spe- 
cially subject  to  those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling 
which  arise  from  the  reception  of  good  or  ill  news 
concerning  its  sailor  population  who  "go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  do  business  in  great  waters."  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  describe  the  extremely 
varied  feelings  with  which  from  time  to  time  the 
arrival  of  our  mail  packets  is  anticipated  by  the 
anxious  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  navigate 
them.  In  Southampton  not  only  are  there  those 
common  anxieties  which  are  awakened  in  every  ex- 
pectant breast  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  crew — such  as 
whether  they  may  have  been  drafted  to  another  ship,  or 
prevented  by  ill  health,  or  a  hundred  other  causes, 
from  now  returning— but  alarming  rumours  of  yellow 
fever  at  St.  Thomas's,  shipwrecks  in  the  Eed  Sea, 
or  breaking  down  of  machinery  on  their  passage  home, 
so  often  outstrip  authentic  particulars,  mat  ^e  inha- 
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Intants  arc  kept  in  a  continuous  state  of  tension, 
whilst  not  un frequently  the  ominous  yellow  flag  floating 
at  the  masthead  warns  a  whole  population  of  the 
presence  of  fell  disease  on  board,  and  the  death  of 
one  or  more  of  the  men.  Then  the  terrible  dis- 
quietude of  hours  01*  even  of  minutes  of  utter  uncer- 
tainty as  to  wliich,  or  how  many,  have  passed  into 
eternit}' — (often  magnified  by  the  false  alarms  and 
fears  of  a  multitude  of  troubled  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters) — induces  an  intensity  of  suspense  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  an  inland  town. 

Southampton  has  done  its  part  in  the  reception  of 
many  a  noted  personage — sometimes  welcoming,  and 
sometimes  firmly  resisting  its  sea- visitors.  In  a.d.  837 
the  Danes  sailed  up  its  beautiful  and  enticing  waters, 
but  were  repulsed  by  Wulfhord.  In  860,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  landing  and  paying  a  most  un- 
welcome -vdsit,  afterwards  proceeding  to  and  capturing 
the  royal  and  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  but  were 
eventually  defeated  by  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Berkshire.  In  1017  this  good  old  town  welcomed 
Canute  the  Great,  who,  some  sixteen  years  afterwards,, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stop  the  onflow  of  its  returning 
tide,  l)y  planting  his  royal  feet  upon  its  then  sandy 
beach,  ejaculating  the  well-known  words,  '*  Thus  far 
only  shalt  thou  go."  And  so  on  through  the  ages 
that  are  passed — was  this  good  town  visited  by  kings, 
lords,  and  high-born  dames  in  triumphal  procession 
through  the  old  Bar-gate. 

The  second  William  w^as  shot  in  the  New  Forest, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Southampton  ;  and  in  the 
Friends'  burial-ground  was  laid,  some  twenty  years 
since,  a  lad — ^William  Rufus  Purkis — a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  man  who,  750  years  ago,  took  charge 
of  the  wounded  king.  In  1186  King  Henry  11.  and 
Queen  Eleanor  here  disembarked  joyously  from  their 
French   dominions;   whilst   150  years  subsequently, 
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in  1336,  the  French  landed  hoetilely,  and,  after  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  sacked  and  burnt 
the  town.  Amongat  ita  archives  we  find  this  lively 
people  giving  hearty  reception  on  several  occasions  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  three  years  after  the  appearance 
and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  Channel, 
they  entertained  her  Majesty  for  four  days,  but  after- 
wards complained  of  tiie  "  great  charge  the  town  was 
att  in  receaving  of  the  Queene's  Majestie." 

In  1625  Charles  I.  resided  with  his  council  for  a 
time  at  Southampton.  But  the  mayor  and  burgesses 
having  eventually  declared  to  hold  the  town  for  the 
Parliament,  happily  its  venerable  walls  were  never 
scathed  and  battered  l^y  Cromwell's  iron  balls. 

In  1843  our  giacious  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  paid  a  regal  visit,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  the  mayor  and  coi-poration  have  been  intent 
on  paying  mimicipal  honours,  and  giving  an  almost 
triumphal  reception  to  Kossuth,  Garibaldi,  Palmerston, 
and  many  other  men  of  lesser  fame. 

But  now,  as  we  have  have  already  said,  the  scene  is 
changed.  The  flags  that  on  former  occasions  have 
proudly  floated  from  the  mast-heads  of  her  shipping, 
and  waved  from  the  numberless  flag-stafls  whidi 
decorate  the  housetops  in  her  main  thoroughfares 
are  all  down-stricken.  "  Half-mast "  is  the  universal 
order  for  the  day,  and  intensely  sad  is  the  feeling 
produced  by  this  simple  movement,  upon  the  spirits 
of  every  spectator.  I  know  not  whether  the  idea 
of  mourning  is,  in  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things," 
instinctively  associated  with  the  spectacle  of  bunt- 
ing thus  hoisted  half-mast  high;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  in  a  seaport  town  nothing  carries  witli  it  so 
universal  a  sense  of  bereavement,  mourning,  and 
death,  as  this  simple,  unostentatious  act  of  respect. 
Plumed  hearses,  craped  hats  and  bands,  moiiming 
costumes,  mutes,  and  velvet  palls,  alike  fail  in  com- 
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imiiiiciitiiig  the  goneral  sense  of  a  loss  sustained,  iu 
comparison  to  the  universal  lowering  of  ensign  and 
burgee.  Sutih  was  the  feeling  which  now  overspread 
our  whole  community  at  early  mom  when  the  Malwa 
was  telegraphed  as  being  off  the  Needlea,  at  Alum  Bay, 
and  the  pre-arranged  signal  of  "Ensign  half-mast" 
from  the  old  Bar  Gat-e  and  Council  Chamber,  quickly 
followed  liy  a  host  of  others,  conveyed  to  an  expectant 
people  the  iutclligeuce  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
and  noble-hearted  Dr.  Livingstone  had  reached  our 
waters. 

For  days  had  this  steamer  beau  expected.  Tele- 
graphed as  usual  from  Gibraltar,  some  of  his  sorrowing 
friends  anticipated  her  arrival  on  Sunday ;  others 
maintained  that  Monday  at  latest  would  be  the  jieriod  ; 
but  these  days  came  and  went  without  fresh  tidings  of 
the  missing  vessel.  The  like  condition  of  things 
remained  ou  Tuesday,  and  then  the  Wednesday ! — 
still  no  news.  Continually  throughout  each  day  did 
many  a  citizen  come  forth,  and  gaze  peeringly  at  the 
undraped  flag-staffs,  and'never  befoi-c  had  they  appeared 
t«  me  80  offensively  and  unutterably -bare  as  now, 
when  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  them,  longing  to  see 
the  half-mast  signal  raised  on  high. 

It  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation  : — the  Malwa's 
name  itself  was  rarely  meutioncd,  but  at  the  doors  of 
houses  in  everj'  bye-street  were  groups  of  women  and 
men  tidkiug  Eihout  "  her."  Where  was  "  she  "  t  Any 
news  of  "  her."  No  explanation  was  needed  to  prove 
who  "  she"  was,  that  was  thus  the  object  of  universal 
anxiety ;  and  rumour,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  was 
busy  in  conjuring  up  the  strangest  and  the  saddest 
and  the  wildest  "  confidential"  stories  of  her  mishaps. 
But,  aa  I  have  said,  the  sorrowful  yet  thankful  day  at 
last  arrived  when  the  Maliva,  with  her  precious 
freight  of  the  roughly-made  coffin,  containmg  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  immortal  Livingstone,  steamed 
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slowly  into  the  docks,  autl  shortly  ai'turwards  the 
body  of  the  great  Christian  traveller  aud  pbilauthro- 
pist  \v-;is  placed  on  board  the  Queen  steamer,  and 
slowly  conveyed  to  the  Koyal  Pier,  where  an  unex- 
ampled crowd  of  friends  and  mourners  awaited  the 
landing  of  the  remains. 

Many  an  ovation  have  1  seen  in  Southampton  to 
people,  good  and  bad  ;  when  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, especially  of  children  aud  women,  flocked  forth 
to  witness  the  pageant.  I  have  looked  upon  proces- 
sions of  all  kinds,  including  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Garibaldi — "  the  king  uncrowned,"  as  his  friends  here 
loved  to  call  him — but  never  have  1  beheld  so  general 
an  assemblage  of  men  of  all  classes,  conditions,  and 
opinions,  as  now  gathered  from  all  parts  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  grateful  homage  aud  respect  to  the  illustrious 
Livingstone. 

The  programme  of  the  son-owing  procession  included 
not  ouly  the  mayor  aud  coi-ponitiou,  but  also  miigis- 
trates  of  the  borough  and  county ;  the  memljei-s  of  all 
the  public  boards  of  the  town, — of  the  different  me- 
dical and  philosophical  societies,  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  followed  by  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  sailoi's  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
all  of  which  bodies  attended  in  large  numbers  to 
testify  their  grateful  esteem  for  the  departed  Hero. 
These,  together  with  the  personal  relations  and  frleuds 
of  the  deceased,  including  Mr.  Stanley,  Rev.  Dr. 
Moffatt,  and  Jacob  AVainwright,  were  gatheretl  at 
the  pier  head  as  the  Queen  steamer  approached 
with  the  rudely-constructed  cotlin  resting  upon  her 
deck,  enshrouded  only  with  the  plain  Union  Jack 
of  Old  England,  and  upon  its  debarkation  a  largo 
wreath  of  pure  white  eamelias  was  placed  by  a  lady 
upon  the  now  uncovered  bier.  Then  came  the  mea- 
sured tramp  of  the  military  band,  who  followed  close 
behind  the  hearse,  and  ever  and  anon  throughout  the 
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loug  line  "f  procession,  wafted  along  l»y  the  cold  aud 
fitful  wind,  arose  the  wail  of  miirtinl  music,  breathing 
fortli  in  pkiutive  and  most  touching  strainis  the  well- 
knoMii  "  Dead  March  "  in  Saul.  Combined  with  this 
was  the  muffled  peal  of  bells  from  the  Holy  Rhood 
and  St,  Michael's  f'hurch  towers,  past  which  the  sad 
procession  moved,  and  tlie  booming  of  the  minute- 
guns  from  the  quay;  whilst  everj-  shop  along  the  route 
of  a  mile  or  more  was  closed,  and  ensigns  and  Union 
Jacks  floated  moodily  at  half-mast  from  everv  flag- 
staff. The  long  cortiye  was  almost  wholly  on  foot, 
but  was  not  inappi'0])riately  wound  up  with  the  sober 
livery  of  a  woman  Friend's  carriage  and  pair,  whilst 
a  swarthy  and  intelligent  uegro  had  chartered  on  his 
own  behalf  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  in  \vhich  he  sat 
alone,  bearing  aloft  a  homely-made  white  banner,  with 
a  deep  black  border,  and  the  significant  but  truth- 
telling  inscription  upon  it«  surface,  "  Dr.  lAviwjstone, 
the  friend  of  the  negro." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  this  immense,  spon- 
taneous, and  solemn  popular  triumph  unmoved  ;  and 
as  this  long  line  of  followers  marched  along  dowly 
through  the  thousands  of  people  gathered  on  either 
side  the  streets,  whilst  balconies  and  windows  were 
filled  with  faces  grave  and  subdued  with  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  dead,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  turned 
involuntarily  to  that  rude  and  lonesome  hut  where, 
nearly  twelve  months'  ago,  England's  great  and  noble- 
hearted  traveller  di"ew  his  last  breath. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sceno  which  followed  in 
Westminster  three  days  afterwards,  as  it  lay  beyond 
Southampton's  ken  ;  but  to  complete  my  narrative  of 
the  unexampled  national  honour  paid  by  a  whole 
people,  not  to  a  warrior  or  mighty  prince,  or  peer,  but 
to  a  peace-loving  Christian  traveller  and  missionary  of 
unpretentious  mien,  it  seems  needful  to  append  a  short 
record  of  the  final  act  of  committing  his  body  to  its 
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last  resting-place,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

"  *  His  body  (says  a  graphic  chronicler  of  these  events) 
**  is  buried  in  peace/  With  those  words  David  Living- 
stone was  buried  on  Saturday  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  The  sentence  was  appropriate, 
for  Livingstone  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  peace.  Under 
circumstances  which  would  probably  to  most  persons  have 
justified  the  exercise  of  force  he  kept  tlie  sword  it  its  sheath, 
and  his  career  proved  that  lie  fared  as  well  and  achieved  as 
much  on  peace  principles  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
as  the  most  fire-eating  explorer  could  have  done. 

"  Like  his  life  so  was  his  death — peace.  In  solitude,  and 
depression,  he  died  tranquilly  amidst  his  handful  of  faithful 
followers.  His  remains,  brought  through  a  toilsome  march 
beyond  the  sea,  were  allowed  to  rest  a  brief  space  in  what 
might  fitly  be  termed  his  home — the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  and  in  one  of  them  he  lay  surrounded 
by  the  trophies  of  peace,  his  own  conspicuous  amongst  them. 
Touchingly  they  appealed  to  those  persons  who  on  Saturday 
morning  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  a  brief  impromptu 
service  held  in  the  Map-room.  There  were  not  many  present, 
but  the  few  will  never  forget  it.  There  was  no  portion  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  more  touching  then  the  moment 
when  the  members  of  tliis  small  congi*egation,  representing 
various  classes  of  men,  many  of  them  bronzed  and  travel- 
worn,  bowed  their  heads  in  reverence  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's words.  The  service  was  impressive  in  its  simplicity, 
and  none  the  less  impressive  because  of  its  extreme  brevity. 
A  few  selected  verses  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  re- 
minded the  strongest  that  death  was  stronger  than  they,  the 
youngest  that  life  was  imcertain,  the  greatest  in  rank  that  the 
grave  is  an  unerring  leveller,  and  everyone  that  if  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope,  then  are  we  of  all  men  the  most  miser- 
able. 

"  The  minister  concluded  with  an  extempore  prayer  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  In  the  name  of  the  mourning  nation  he  praised 
the  Almighty  for  what  Livingstone  was,  and  what  he  did — 
for  what  he  achieved  for  his  country,  and  the  far  distant  land 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life — ^that  he  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing freedom  to  the  oppressed  and  enslaved,  and  light  to  the 
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people  sittinj;  in  darkness  aiul  licatlietidom.  '  Tlioii  liast,*  Mr. 
Hnrailtoii  continued,  '  seen  fit  to  take  him  away  are  Ids  work 
here  3eenieil  to  ns  completed,  l»ut  we  rejoice  to  know  iind  ti) 
Itelieve  that  Tlion  liaat  taken  liim  to  be  witli  Tliyaelf,  and  that 
now,  all  his  jouraeys  here  on  oirth  having  ended,  he  has 
entered  npon  the  rest  that  ivniains.  May  we  be  faithful  and 
true,  following  the  example  of  Thy  servant  in  so  far  as  he 
walked  in  the  Master's  footsteps,  and  may  we  use  faithfully  and 
truly  for  Thee  the  gifts,  talents,  and  opportnuitioa  given  to  us. 
Solemnise  our  minds  as  we  go  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
dead,  an<l  as  the  remains  of  our  brotlier  are  laid  to  dust, 
may  each  of  \is,  remeinlwring  that  here  we  are  hut  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  hear  the  voice,  '  I  am  tlie  resurrection  and  the 
life.' 

"Westminster Abbey  has  not  for  many  years  lieeu  so  crowdeit 
as  it  was  on  Satuixlay.  Admission  was  by  ticket;  the  appli- 
cation at  the  outact  far  outnnmbei'ed  the  seats.  Every  jmrt 
of  the  clum-h  wjis  cranmied — so  crammed  that  many  ticket- 
holders  wlio  were  entitled  to  places  in  the  choir,  miahle  t<» 
get  there,  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  such  accomm'xlation 
as  they  c<juld  find  in  the  densely-tlirongetl  north  transept." 

"  The  grand  funeral  dirge,  the  '.KHh  Psalm,  was  suiig  to 
I'ui-cell's  music,  and  Canon  Conway  read  the  et|nally  grand 
exposition  of  the  IfesuiTection  written  by  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Corinthian  Church.  While  the  Canon  read  the  Epistle 
the  Abtwy  was  cast  in  a  gloom  which  seemed  to  ci-eep  down 
the  aisles  and  shroud  tlie  grey  walls  and  columns  in  a  gauze 
of  blue  mist.  The  light  in  the  ixref,  which  liad  till  then  been 
sEver-bright,  now  became  a  sicldy  straw  colour.  The  pre- 
centor annouucetl  Doddridge's  well-known  hymn — 

'  0  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 

Thy  ppopio  still  itrc  fed, 
^Vlo  through  this  weory  pilgrimage 
Host  all  our  fathers  led.' 

It  caintot  l)e  often  that  such  a  su^ierb  outburst  of  cougr^a- 
tional  singing  resounds  through  the  hoary  archways  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  There  were  many  in  the  congregation  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  composition,  and  who 
doubtless  hod  often  sung  it  under  other  circumstancee,  and 
now,  aa  if  to  make  up  for  those  pozts  of  the  service  in  vhicb 
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they  could  not  sliai-e,  joined  in  a  fine  volume  of  harmony. 
The  hymn  was  aptly  chosen,  and  the  third  verae  waa  vividly 
illuBtrated  in  the  dark  object  raised  in  sight  of  all — 

'  Tlirougli  each  perplexing  ]iatli  of  lifu 
Our  wandering  footsteps  guide  : 
Give  ns  each  day  our  daily  bread, 
And  every  want  provide. 
'  0  spread  Thy  covering  wings  around 
Till  all  our  wanderings  ceaee. 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode 
Our  Boids  arrive  in  peace  ! ' 

"  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  hymn  the  march 
to  the  grave  was  begun,  the  cWef  mourners  following  in  the 
otdet  observed  on  entering.  But  the  congregation  left  their 
seats,  and  piessed  after,  ao  that  many  who  should  have  been 
near  the  grave  gave  up  the  attempt.  Before  the  coffin,  with 
its  pile  of  wreaths  and  garlands,  hod  been  lowered  into  the 
ancient  dust,  there  was  no  semblance  of  a  passage  in  the 
nave.  Of  the  many  funerals  that  have  been  celebrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  our  time,  none  could  aj^ual  this  in 
advantage  from  the  position  of  tlie  grave.  It  had  been  dug 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  nave,  and  a  gradually  ascending 
platform  had  been  raised  to  the  boundary,  bringing  the  burial 
within  sight  of  all.  A  narrow  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
immense  crowd  reflected  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Mr. 
Webb  and  Colonel  Grant,  both  friends  of  Liviugstone,  and 
African  travelleis,  towered  head  and  sliouldei-s  above  their 
fellows.  Sometimes  when  thei'e  was  a  movement  amongst  the 
masses,  other  prominent  moumei-s  were  seen  for  a  moment. 
About  the  time  when  the  bands  were  removed  from  the 
lowered  coffin  the  sun  had  regained  its  power,  and  the  nave 
was  flooded  with  brightness. 

"  Dean  Stanley  performed  his  part  with  much  impi-essive 
fer^'our ;  every  one  heartl  the  sentence,  "  FotBamuch  as  it 
liatb  pleased  Almighty  God  of  His  great  mercy  to  take  unto 
Himself  the  soid  of  our  dear  brother,"  &c.  The  deep  volume 
of  sound  which  filled  the  church  when  the  spectators  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  singing 
of  the  hymn." 

Such  was  the  closing  sceoe  of  this  eventful  life. 
A  career  as  remarkable  in  its  close,  and  after  its  dose, 
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as  it  was  in  its  piogi-ess  through  long  years  of  unabated 
courage  and  energy  under  circumstances  that  might 
Wfll  have  appalled  and  cowod  the  stoutest  heart  So 
extraordinary,  in  fact,  were  the  circumstances  succeed- 
ing his  deatli,  that  only  by  slow  degi-ees  did  England 
seem  even  able  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  believe, 
the  plain  facts  concerning  it. 

The  telegraphic  intelligence  of  March  30th,  1874, 
stated  that ; — 

"  Dr.  Livingstone  liad  been  ill  witli  chronic  dysentery  for 
several  mout1).i  past.  Altliougli  well  supplied  with  stores 
and  medicines,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  the 
attack  would  iirave  fatal.  He  rode  a  donkey,  but  was  sub- 
aetinently  cturied,  iind  thus  am^■ed  at  Miulaln,  beyond  Lake 
l!em1m,iu  Bisa  eouutiy,  when  he  said,  'Rxiild  me  a  lint  to  die  in.' 
The  Init  vroB  built  by  his  followers,  who  first  made  him  a  bed. 
He  suffered  greatly,  groaning  night  and  day.  On  the  third 
day  he  said, '  I  iim  very  cold :  put  more  gi-ass  over  the  hut.' 
His  followers  did  not  apeiik  or  go  near  him.  Kitumbo,  chief 
of  Bisa,  sent  flonr  and  beans,  and  behaved  well  to  the  party. 

"On  tlie  fourth  day  Livingstone  l>ecame  insensible,  and 
died  alwut  midnight.  Majuahra,  his  serv'ant,  was  present. 
His  last  entry  in  diary  was  on  April  27.  He  spoke  much 
and  sadly  of  home  and  family.  When  first  seized  lie  told  his 
followers  he  intended  to  exchange  everything  for  ivorj'  t« 
give  to  them,  and  to  push  on  to  Ujiji  and  Zanzibar,  and  tiy 
to  I'each  England.  On  the  day  of  Iiis  death  the  followers 
consulted  what  to  do.  The  Nassick  boys  determined  to 
presei-ve  the  remains.  They  wei-e  afraid  to  inform  the  Chief 
of  Livingstone's  death.  The  Secretary  removed  the  body  to 
another  hut,  around  which  lie  built  a  high  fence  to  insure 
privacy.  They  opened  the  l>ody  and  removed  the  internals, 
which  were  placed  in  a  tin  box,  and  l)uried  inside  the  fence 
under  a  large  tree.  Jacob  Wainwright  cut  inscriptiou  on  the 
tree  as  follows  :— '  Dr.  Livingstone ;  died  on  May  4th,  1873/ 
and  superscribed  the  name  of  the  head  man  Susa. 

"  The  body  was  preserved  in  salt,  nud  dried  in  the  soil  for 
twelve  days.  Kitumbo  wa-s  then  informed  of  the  death,  and 
beat  drums  and  fired,  as  a  token  of  respect,  and  allowed  the 
followen  to  remove  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
formed  of  hark :  then  journeyed  to  XJnyanyembe  about  six 
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months, sending  an  advance  party  with  information  addressed  to 
Livingstone's  son,  which  met  Cameron.  The  latter  sent  Imck 
11  bale  of  cloth  and  jjowder.  The  body  arrived  at  I'liyanyemlw! 
ten  days  after  the  atlvance  party,  and  rested  there  a  fortnifiht. 
Cameron,  Murpliy,  and  Dillon  together  there  ;  latter  very  ill, 
blind,  and  mind  att'ected.  Suicided  at  Kasakera ;  buried 
there. 

"  Here  Livingstone's  remains  were  put  in  another  bark 
case,  smaller,  done  up  as  a  bale  to  deceive  the  natives,  who 
objected  to  the  passive  of  the  corpse,  which  was  thus  carried 
to  Zanzibar.  Livingstone's  clothing,  papers,  and  instruments 
accompany  the  body.  When  iU  Livingstone  prayed  nnicb. 
At  Muilala  he  said,  '  I  am  going  home.' " 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  tributes 
of  respect  and  honour  ever  paid  to  human  being,  that 
these  Nassick  boys  should  have  set  aside  all  national 
and  negro  prejudices  against  embalming  the  dead,  and 
in  so  tropical  a  climate  have  persevered,  diu'ing  eight 
or  nine  long  months,  in  conveying  a  dead  body  over 
1,500  miles  of  pathless  inland  territory  to  the  sea- 
coast,  without  other  object  or  hope  than  that  of  faith- 
fully delivering  the  remains  to  his  friends. 

So  stupendous  indeed  did  this  task  appear  that  not 
a  few  sceptics  on  the  landing  of  the  body  at  South- 
ampton were  whispering  their  suspicions  as  to  its 
identity,  and  probably  but  for  the  indubitable  medical 
evidence  of  his  old  friend  Sir  "W.  Ferguason  concern- 
ing the  left  arm,  in  which  there  had  been  an  ununited 
fracture  (the  result  of  the  bite  of  a  lion,  as  recorded  in 
his  journal  some  thirty  years  ago)  multitudes  of  men 
would  doubtless  still  maintain  that  the  whole  story  of 
ita  transit  was  ideal  only. 

And  who  then  were  these  Nassick  boys,  who  accom- 
plished this  almost  superhuman  task  ?  They  were 
not  men  of  Spartan  birth,  or  of  Roman  race,  neither 
were  they  youths  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  indomitable 
Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Jacob  Wainwright,  who  came 
home   with   the  precious  charge,  is  a  modest  negro 
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youth  who  was  rescued  from  slavery  several  years 
ago,  and  placed  for  education  in  the  African  asylum  at 
Nasik,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  with  five 
companions,  wlio  also  helped  to  carry  the  dead  body 
through  Africa,  volunteered  to  join  the  party  detached 
by  Mr.  ^Stanley  from  Zanzibar,  in  1872,  to  convey 
provisions  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  They  met  with  the 
Doct-or  at  Unyanyembe,  and  remained  with  him 
through  all  his  after  wanderings  unto  the  day  of  his 
death.  Jacob  kept  a  diaiy  from  that  time,  and 
describes  the  nine  long  and  weary  months  they  were 
working  their  way  to  the  coast,  carrying  with  them 
the  mortal  remains  of  their  late  mtister.  We  rejoice 
in  recently  observing  that  this  diaiy,  which  we  shall 
all  peruse  with  so  deep  an  interest,  is  shortly  to  be  made 
public. 

Unfeigned  regi-et  has  been  often  expressed' that 
C'humal  and  Susi,  the  other  head  men  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, were  left  behind  at  Zanzibar,  seeing  that  they 
were  connected  with  Dr.  Livingstone  as  far  back  as 
1864,  and  have  followed  him  since  then  in  all  his 
wanderings  and  discoveries.  Whilst  grieving  that 
these  two  devoted  negroes  were  kept  bacK  at  Zanzibar 
when  the  Iwdy  left  for  England,  and  bave  thereby 
missed  witnessing  the  grand  and  solemn  spectacle  in 
honour  of  their  revered  master,  we  may  thankfully 
note  that  since  their  recent  arrival  in  this  country  the 
Geogi'aphical  Society  has,  through  its  president,  Sir 
Rartle  Frerc,  presented  each  of  them  with  a  bronze 
medal,  and  publicly  expressed  to  them  "  how  highly  their 
fidelity  to  ^eir  late  master  was  appreciated,  and  with 
what  gratitude  cvciy  one  regarded  the  bravery  which 
wasshownby  the  whole  band  of  his  servants,  when  they 
undertook  to  save  all  his  writings  and  to  bear  his  body 
to  the  coast"  The  President  added  that  "a  silver 
medal  is  about  to  be  struck  off  which  will  yet  further 
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mark  the  esteem  in  which  the  Doctor's  followers  are 
held  by  the  Geographical  Society." 

My  task  aa  "  spectator  "  is  more  than  complete,  but 
as  events  of  to-day  will  be  history  to-monow,  and  I 
trust  the  Friends  Examiner  will  be  a  book  of  reference 
in  long  years  to  come,  when  its  present  staff  of 
workers  shall  be  for  ever  "  at  rest  from  their  labours," 
I  venture  to  append  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, who  may  consult  its  pages  for  facts  as  well  aa 
for  thoughts,  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  and  services 
of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

"  His  father,  Neill  Livingstone,  who  kept  a  small 
tea-dealer's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  Lanarkshire,  is  represented  by  him,  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  his  volume  of  "Travels,"  as 
having  been  too  strictly  honest  and  conscientious  in  his 
worldly  dealings  ever  to  become  a  rich  and  wealthy 
man.  The  family  motto,  we  are  told  by  one  writer, 
was  "  Be  honest."  He  was  a  "  deacon  "  in  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel  in  Hamilton ;  he  died  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1856.  His  son  was  born  at  East  Kilbride,  in 
Lanarkshire,  in  or  about  the  yeai-  1816.  His  early 
youth  was  spent  in  employment  as  a  "  hand  "  in  the 
cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow ;  and  he 
tells  us,  in  the  book  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
that  during  the  winter  he  used  to  pursue  his  religious 
studies  with  ii  view  to  following  the  profession  of  a 
mie.sionary  in  foreign  parts,  returning  in  the  summer 
months  to  his  daily  labour  in  order  to  procure  support 
during  the  months  of  renewed  mental  study. 

"While  working  at  the  Blantyre  mills  young  Living 
stone  was  able  to  attend  an  evening  school,  where  he 
imbibed  an  early  taste  for  classical  literature.  By  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  got  by  heart 
the  best  part  of  both  Horace  and  Virgil.  Here  aUo  he 
acquired  a  considerable  taste  for  works  on  religion  and 
natural  science ;  in  fact,  he  "  devoured  "  every  kind  of 
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reading,  "  except  novels."  Ainong  the  moat  favourite 
books  of  his  boyhood  and  early  maidiood,  he  makes 
special  meutiou  of  Dr.  Dick's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  Philosopliy  of  a  Future  iState."  His  religious  feel- 
ings, however,  warmed  towards  a  missionarj-  life  ;  he 
felt  an  intense  lougiug  to  become  "  a  pioneer  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China,"  hoping  that  he  might  be  instru- 
mental in  tciiching  the  true  religion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Far  East,  and  also  by  so  doing  he  might  "  lead 
to  the  material  benefit  of  some  portions  of  that  im- 
mense empire."  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  some 
such  an  enterprise  he  set  himself  to  obtain  a  medical 
education,  as  a  superstructure  to  that  which  he  had 
already  gained  so  lalioriously ;  and  this  he  supple- 
mented by  botanical  and  geological  exploration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  homo,  and  the  study  of  Patrick's 
work  on  the  "  Plants  of  Ijanarkshire." 

Wc  next  find  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  attending 
the  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glasgow,  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  AVaidlaw  in  the 
summer.  His  reading  while  at  work  in  the  factory  was 
carried  on  by  "placing  his  book  on  the  spinning- 
jenny,"  so  that  he  could  "  catch  sentence  after  sen- 
tence while  he  went  on  with  his  labour,  thus 
"  keeping  up  a  constant  study  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
of  machinery."  Having  completed  his  attendance  on 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  lectures,  and  having  been  admitted  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
he  resolved,  in  1838,  to  oflfer  his  services  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in 
foreign  parts.  This  step  he  was  induced  to  take,  to 
use  his  own  words,  on  account  of  the  "  unsectarian  cha- 
racter of  that  Society,  wiiich  sends  out  neither  EpUco- 
paey  nor  Presbyterianism,  but  the  Gospel  of  God,  to 
the  heathen."  In  this  "unsectarian"  movement  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  realised  his  idea  of  the  mia- 
nonary  life  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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His  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  having 
spent  three  months  in  theological  study  in  England, 
and  having  been  ordained  to  tiie  pastoral  office,  he  left 
these  shores  in  1840  for  Southern  Africa,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  nearly  three  months  reached  Cape  Town. 
His  first  destination  was  Port  Natal,  where  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  his  fellow-countryman,  the 
stUl  surviving  Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter 
subsequently  became  his  wife  and  the  faithful  and 
zealous  sharer  of  his  toils  and  travels,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  arduous  journey  to  Lake  Ngami. 

From  Natal  he  proceeded  inland  to  a  mission  station 
in  the  Bechuana  country,  called  Keruman,  about  700 
miles  distant  from  Cape  Town,  where,  and  at  Mabotsa, 
he  was  employed  in  preparatory  labours,  jointly  with 
other  misnionaries,  down  to  about  the  year  1845. 
From  that  date  for  about  four  years  more  he  continued 
to  work  at  Chonuane,  Lepelole,  and  Kolobeng,  aided 
and  supported  by  no  larger  staff  than  Mrs.  Livingstone 
and  three  native  teachers.  It  was  not  until  18'}9  that 
he  made  his  first  essay  as  an  explorer,  stricUy  so  called, 
as  distinct  from  a  missionary  ;  in  that  year  he  made 
his  first  journey  in  search  of  Lake  Ngami.  In  1852 
he  commenced,  in  company  with  his  wife,  the  "  great 
journey,"  as  he  calls  it,  to  Lake  Ngami,  of  which  a  full 
and  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  work  already 
quoted  above,  and  which  he  dedicated  on  its  publica- 
tion to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  as  "  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kind  interest  that  he  had  always  taken  in 
the  author's  pursuits  and  welfare.''  The  outline  of 
this  "  great  joiu"ney"  is  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
modem  books  of  travel  and  enterprise  that  we  need 
not  repeat  it  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  ten 
years  previous  to  1855  Livingstone  led  several  inde- 
pendent expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Southern 
AMca,  daring  which  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  langoages,  habits,  and  religious  notions  of  several 
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savage  tribes  which  were  previously  unknown  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  twice  croased  the  entire  African  con- 
tinent, a  little  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Oceaa  to  those  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

In  1856  Livingstone  retui-ned  to  England— to  use 
the  eloquent  wonls  of  his  firm  friend,  tlie  late  Sir 
Roderick  ^lurehisou — 

"  As  the  pioneer  of  sound  knowledge,  who  by  his  astro- 
nomical observations  had  determined  the  sites  of  various 
places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  hitherto  neariy  unknown ; 
while  he  hml  seized  ni>on  eveiy  opportunity  of  describing 
the  physical  features,  climatology,  and  even  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  countries  which  he  had  explored ;  had  pointed  out 
many  new  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown  to  the  scope 
and  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1858  Livingstone  returned  to 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  further  researches, 
and  pushing  forward  the  advantages  which  his  former 
ent«ri)rise  had  to  some  extent  secured.  He  went  back 
with  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  community  at  home, 
who  were  deeply  touched  by  his  manly,  modest,  and 
unvarnislicd  narrative,  ajid  by  the  absence  of  all  self- 
seeking  in  his  character.  He  carried  with  him  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  and  the  substantial 
support  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  (more  especially 
of  Lords  Clarendon  and  Russell),  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese Government  also  ;  and  before  setting  out  on  his 
second  expedition  in  that  year  he  waa  publicly  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  at  the  London  Tavern,  ani. 
honoured  by  the  Queen  with  a  private  audience,  at 
which  Her  Majesty  expressed,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  her  deep  interest  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's new  expedition. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  last  great  journey  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  one  from  which  such  great  results 
hare  been  expected,  and  in  which  he  has  twice  or 
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thrice  previous  to  the  last  ead  news  l)een  reported  to 
have  lost  hia  life.  Leaving  England  at  the  close  of 
1865,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  as  our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  he  was  despatched  once  more  to 
Central  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  in  order  to  prosecute  still  further  researches 
which  would  throw  a  light  on  that  mystery  of  more 
than  2,000  years'  standing — the  real  sources  of  the 
NUe. 

In  July,  1869,  Dr.  Livingstone  resolved  to  strike 
westwards  from  his  head-quarters  -  at  Ujiji,  on  the 
Tanganyika  Lake,  in  order  to  trace  out  a  series  of 
lakes  which  lay  in  that  direction,  and  which,  he  hoped, 
would  turn  out  eventually  to  be  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  If  that,  however,  should  prove  not  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  something,  he  felt,  to  ascertain  for  certain 
that  they  were  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  would  probably  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  Congo,  and  have  turned  up,  sooner  or 
later,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa.  But  this  idea 
he  appears  to  have  abandoned,  after  having  penetrated 
as  far  west  as  Baiubarre  and  Lake  Kamolondo,  and 
stopping  short  at  Bagenya,  about  four  degrees  west 
from. his  starting  point.  At  all  events,  from  this 
point  he  returned,  and  when,  in  the  winter  of  1870- 
71,  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley,  he  was  once  more 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  haunts,  still  bent  on 
the  discovery  of  certain  "fountains  on  the  hills," 
which  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  prove  to  be  the  veritable 
springs  of  the  Nile,  and  to  gain  the  glory  of  being 
aJone  their  discoverer — to  use  his  own  emphatic  words, 
"  So  that  no  one  may  come  after  and  cut  me  out  with 
a  fresh  batch  of  sources." 

During  the  last  two  years  or  so,  if  we  except  the 
sudden  Bght  thrown  upon  his  career  by  the  episode 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  successful  search  after  him,  we  have 
been  kept  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  move- 
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mcnts  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative  of 
bis  discovery  of  the  Doctor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ujiji  is  iu  the  hands  of  most  of  our  riders,  and  his 
journey  in  company  with  him  round  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Taganyika  {with  some  hint  of  a  possible 
modification  of  liis  opinion  as  to  the  connection  between 
that  sea  and  the  Nile)  was  recorded  in  the  address 
delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  last  summer. 

As  the  best  memorial  of  such  a  man  as  Livingstone, 
we  would  here  i>lace  on  permanent  record  his  own 
eloquent  words,  in  which  he  draws  out  his  idea  of  the 
missionary's  work  in  the  spirit,  not  merely  of  a 
Christian,  but  of  a  philosopher  and  statesman  : — 

"  The  sending  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  must  include 
much  more  than  is  implied  in  the  usual  picture  of  a  mia- 
sionitry,  which  ia  that  of  a  man  going  about  with  a  Bible 
under  his  arm.  The  promotion  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
Bpeciiilly  attended  to,  as  this  more  speedily  than  anything 
else  demolishes  that  sense  of  isolatiou  which  is  engendered 
by  heathenism,  and  makes  the  tribes  feel  themselves  to  he 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  Those  laws  which  still 
prevent  free  commercial  intercourse  among  civilised  nations 
appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  remains  of  our  own 
heathenism.  But  by  commerce  we  may  not  only  put  a  stop 
to  the  slave-trade,  but  mttoduce  the  negro  family  into  ths 
body  corporate  of  natious,  no  one  member  of  which  can  suffer 
without  the  others  sufferiug  with  it.  This,  in  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Africa,  would  lead  to  a  much  larger  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  than  efforts  exclusively  spiritual 
and  educational  confined  to  any  one  tribe.  These  should,  of 
course,  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  where  possible — at  all 
events,  at  large  central  and  healthy  stations;  but  neither 
civilisation  nor  Christianity  can  be  promoted  alone ;  in  fac^ 
they  are  inseparable." 

To  this  record  of  his  work  as  a  Christian  traveller 
and  pioneer  of  civilisation,  I  will  append  the  latter 
portion  of  the  eloquent  sermon  preached  by  Dean 
Stanley  the  day  after  the  interment  had  taken  place 
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in  Westminster  Abbey.  After  eulogies  on  the  glorious 
mission  of  travellers  in  exploring  new  regions,  visiting 
famous  seepea,  breathing  a  new  atmosphere,  and  tra- 
versing new  experiences;  searching  out  the  secrets  of 
God's  Providence,  the  treasures  of  His  grace,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature  and  of  man,  unveiling  mys- 
teries which  none  before  have  known, — he  set  forth  the 
lofty  vocation  of  every  true  traveller,  the  adventurous 
explorer  who  is  almost  always  the  representative  of  a 
more  civilised  nation,  of  a  more  refined  religion  than 
those  into  whose  haunts  he  wanders.  "  The  humblest 
wajtfarer  in  the  far  east  or  south  has  it  in  his  power, 
by  faimeas,  by  kindness,  by  justice,  to  leave  behind 
him  his  stamp  on  those  who  in  him,  perhaps  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  have  the  chance  of  knowing  what  is 
meant  by  a  European,  by  an  Englishman,  a  Christian." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  gracious  allotment  by  which 
the  Ruler  of  the  world  has  brought  the  inborn  senti- 
ment of  curiosity  and  benevolence  in  the  more  highly- 
favoured  parts  of  the  earth  to  bear  on  the  darkness 
and  isolation  of  the  more  remote  and  obscure.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if ,  by  a  yet  further  distribution 
of  the  same  merciful  Wisdom,  particular  tracts  of  the 
world  had  become  the  vent,  the  sphere  for  the  energy 
of  ptuticular  nations,  which  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
special  parental  interest  in  these  neglected  lands — 
these  Foundlings,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  family. 
Such  has  been  the  singular  lot  of  Africa.  That  vast, 
impenetrable  continent  has  been,  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
philanthropy  of  England,  as  in  early  ages  it  was  to 
the  civilised  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  grand 
secret  of  geography — the  course  of  that  mysterious 
and  beneficent  river  which  has  for  ages  veiled  its 
head,  and  provoked  the  curiosity  of  mankind  from 
Herodotus  downwards — has  laid  a  special  hold  on  the 
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iinaginatioii  of  this  remote  island,  of  which  Herodotus 
hardly  dreamed.  The  forlorn  condition  of  the  African 
races  has  awakened  a  sympathy  in  English  hearts 
w^hich  no  Greek  or  Roman  ever  knew;  and  this  Abbey 
teems  with  the  memorials  of  those  who  have  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  the  negro  and  the  slave. 

"  Such  was  the  sphere  to  which,  in  its  double 
aspect,  was  devoted  the  life  of  him  who  has  been 
adjudged  by  competent  authority  the  greatest  Afiican 
traveller  of  all  time. 

"  In  few  men  has  been  developed  in  a  stronger, 
more  persistent  form,  that  passion  which  we  just  now 
analysed  for  penetrating  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  earth.  His  indomitable  resolution  has  revealed  to 
us,  for  the  first  time,  that  vast  waste  of  Central  Africa 
w^hich,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  geographer,  has 
literally  been  transformed  from  a  howling  wilderness 
into  ^'  the  glory  of  Lebanon."  The  parched  ground 
has,  in  his  hands,  'become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water.'  The  blank  of  'Unexplored 
Regions '  which,  in  every  eai'lier  map,  occupied  the 
heart  of  Africa,  is  now  disclosed  to  us,  adorned  with 
those  magnificent  forests ;  that  chain  of  lakes,  glit- 
tering (to  use  the  native  expression)  like  'stars  in 
the  desert;  those  falls,  more  splendid,  we  are  told, 
even  than  Niagara,  which  no  eye  of  civilised  man  had 
ever  before  beheld — where,  above  the  far-resounding 
thunder  of  the  cataract  and  the  flying  comets  of  snow- 
white  foam,  and  amidst  the  streaming  columns  of  the 
ever-ascending  spray,  on  the  bright  rainbows  arching 
over  the  cloud,  the  simple  natives  had  for  ages  seen 
the  glorious  emblem  of  the  everlasting  Deity — the 
Unchangeable  seated  enthroned  above  the  changeable. 
To  his  untiring  exertions,  continued  down  to  the  very 
last  efibrts  of  exhausted  nature,  we  owe  the  gradu^ 
limitation  of  the  basin  within  which,  at  last,  must  be 
found    the    hidden    fountains    that    have   luied  on 
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traveller  after  traveller,  aud  hitherto  baffled  them  all. 
We  tniat  that  those  way-worn  feet  now  rest  not  unfitly 
on  the  dust  of  Kennell,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
founders  of  African  exploration.  We  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  think  how  the  aged  chief  of  geographical 
science  in  our  own  day,  if  he  could  not  welcome  back 
alive,  would  have  welcomed  back  dead  to  this  his  last 
repose  the  friend  in  whose  existence  his  own  seemed 
to  be  bound  up. 

"  But  there  was  yet  another  feeling — deeper  than 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  however  insatiable,  or  the 
love  of  adventure,  however  indomitable — that  drew 
him  forth  to  those  distant  wilds.  There  was  implanted 
in  him,  as  there  have  be^n  from  time  to  time  among 
the  sons  of  men, — not  merely  the  love  of  humankind 
at  large,  but  the  love  for  that  particular  race  of  man- 
kind which,  by  colour,  by  long  oppression,  by  per- 
sistent resistance  alike  to  the  inroads  and  the  influence 
of  civilisation,  has  alternately  repelled  and  attracted 
the  more  privil^ed  children  of  Shem  and  Japheth. 
'  My  practice,'  he  said,  '  has  been  to  apply  the  remedy 
with  all  possible  earnestness,  but  never  allow  my  own 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  dark  shade  of  sin's  characters. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  pictures  of  guilt  as  if 
that  could  awaken  Christian  sympathy.  The  evil  is 
there.  But  all  around  in  this  fair  creation  are  traces 
of  beauty,  and  to  turn  from  those  to  ponder  on  deeds 
of  sin  cannot  promote  a  healthy  state.' 

"  Most  noble  and  wholesome  sentiment — noble  and 
wholesome — not  only  in  Africa  but  in  Europe — not 
only  in  heathendom  but  in  Christendom ;  in  dealing 
both  with  Christians  and  with  heathens,  how  often 
neglected,  and  yet  for  any  hopeful,  energetic  action, 
how  indispensable  I  He  loved  to  dwell  on  their  indi- 
vidual acta  of  kindness !  He  reiterated  his  assurance 
that  their  moral  perceptions  of  good  and  evil  are  not 
essentially  different  from  our  own.     And  out  of  this 
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sense  of  liis  fellowship  with  them  as  children  of  the 
same  Heavenly  Father  and  of  the  poaaibility  of  em- 
bracing them  within  the  fold  of  the  same  Heavenly 
Shepherd,  there  rose  as  he  wandered  on  amongst  them, 
the  passionate  desire,  ever  mounting  to  a  higher  and 
yet  a  higher  pitch  of  burning  indignation,  of  fierce 
determination  to  expose  and  by  exposing  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  that  monster  evil,  which  by  general  testi- 
mony is  the  one  prevailing  cause  of  African  misery 
and  degradation, — the  European  and  Asiatic  slave- 
trade. 

"  He  grappled  with  it,  as  with  the  coils  of  a  deadly 
serpent,  and  it  recognised  in  him  in  turn  its  most  for- 
midable foe.  Each  strove  to  strangle  each — and  in 
and  by  that  struggle  he  perished  ;  too  soon,  alas  !  for 
him  to  know  how  nearly  he  had  succeeded — not, 
we  ti-ust,  too  soon  for  us  to  secure  that  his  success 
will  be  accomplished  ;  and  that  the  work,  which  in  its 
commencement  and  its  continued  inspiration  was  the 
brightest  side  of  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  shall  in  its 
completion  shed  the  chief  glory  on  the  name  of 
Livingstone. 

"  Such  he  was  as  an  Explorer,  such  as  a  Philan- 
thropist ;  what  was  he  as  a  Missionary  ?  I  have,  in 
part,  already  answered  this  question  ;  for  all  these 
callings  spring  from  the  same  root  in  human  nature, 
from  tlie  same  inspiration  of  the  Providence  of  God. 
But  we  should  miss  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the 
Wanderer's  course,  if  we  did  not  in  few  words  indicate 
his  peculiar  place  in  the  glorious  company  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  sprKid  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  was  a  peculiar  place.  He  was  a 
missionary,  not  only  as  ordained  for  that  work  by  the 
hands  of  a  smaU  group  of  faithful  ministers,  some  of 
whom  yet  live  to  see  how  he  followed  out  the  charee 
which  they  intrusted  to  him,  but  as  fashioned  for  tae 
work  by  special  gifts  of  the  Creator.     Preacher  he 
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was  not,  teacher  he  was  not ;  his  was  not  the  eloquence 
of  tongue  OT  pen.  His  calling  was  different  from  this, 
and  by  that  difference  singularly  instructive.  He 
brought  with  him  to  his  task  an  absolute  conviction 
not  only,  as  I  have  said,  of  t^e  common  elements  of 
humanity  shared  alike  by  heathen  and  Christian,  but 
of  the  common  elements  of  Christianity  shared  by  all 
Christians.  Himself  bom  and  bred  in  one  of  the 
seceding  communions  of  Scotland ;  allied  by  the 
nearest  domestic  ties,  and  by  his  own  missionary 
vocation,  to  one  of  the  chief  Nonconformist  Churches 
of  England,  he  yet  held  himself  free  to  join  heart  and 
soul  with  all  others. 

"  For  the  venerable  Established  Church  of  his 
native  land — for  the  ancient  Church  and  Liturgy  of 
this  country,  with  one  of  whose  bishops  he  laboured, 
as  with  a  brother,  through  good  report  and  evil ;  even 
for  the  Roman  Church  of  Portugal,  and  the  disciples 
of  Loyola,  from  whom  in  theological  sentiment  he  was 
the  furthest  removed,  he  had  his  good  word  of  com- 
mendation. If  he  freely  blamed,  he  also  as  freely 
praised.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  generous  motto 
of  the  Society  which  sent  him  forth.  '  I  never,'  he 
said — strange  and  rare  confession — '  I  never  as  a 
missionary  felt  myself  to  be  either  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  or  Independent,  or  called  upon  in  any 
way  to  love  one  denomination  less  than  another.' 
Followed  to  his  grave  by  the  leading  Nonconformists 
of  England  and  the  staunchcst  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, yet  we  feel  that  all  the  Churches  may  claim  him 
as  tiieir  own ;  that  all  English-speaking  races  may 
regard  him  as  their  son ;  not  only  those  who  nurtured 
his  childhood  and  his  youth,  but  those  who  beyond 
the  Atlantic  strove,  in  his  later  days,  with  character- 
istic enei^  and  with  marvellous  success,  to  search 
out  the  clue  of  his  wanderings,  and  to  bring  back  the 
latest  assurance  of  his  lost  existence. 
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"  Yet,  further,  he  was  penetrated,  as  years  rolled  on, 
through  aud  through  aud  more  and  more  with  the 
sense  that  the  work  of  a  missionary  is  confined  to  no 
order  or  profession  of  men.  As  even  from  his  early 
youth  he  steadily  refused  to  recognise  the  opposition 
between  religion  and  science,  so  in  his  later  years  he 
hailed  the  evangelisation  effected  by  the  trader,  the 
traveller,  and  the  legislator,  no  less  than  that  effected 
by  the  professed  evangelist.  When,  in  one  of  his 
latest  utterances,  he  expressed  with  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude his  conviction  that  *  Statesmen  are  the  best  of 
missionaries,'  he  taught  a  truth  which  all  Churches, 
and  all  societies,  not  least  in  our  day,  may  well  ponder 
and  plead.  But  the  most  powerful  missionary  agency, 
as  proclaimed  both  by  his  teaching  and  his  example, 
is  that  of  individual  character. 

**  Most  impressive  in  itself,  and  in  its  transparent 
simplicity,  is  that  testimony  which  he  rendered  years 
ago.  *  No  one  ever  gains  much  influence  in  Africa 
without  purity  and  uprightness.  The  acts  of  a 
stranger  are  keenly  scrutinised,  by  both  old  and 
young.  I  have  heard  women  speaking  in  admiration 
of  a  white  man  because  he  was  pure,  and  never  was 
guilty  of  secret  immorality.  Had  he  been,  they  would 
have  known  it,  and,  untutored  heathen  though  they 
be,  would  have  despised  him  everywhere/ 

"  When  he  first  came  among  them,  he  was  rever- 
enced as  a  man  born  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  clothed 
with  a  lion's  mane,  controlling  the  rains  of  heaven. 
But,  after  he  had  long  dwelt  among  them,  he  was 
reverenced  on  far  higher  grounds.  They  then  learned 
to  appreciate  the  true  above  the  false  supernatural — 
he  waa  loved  and  feared,  not  as  a  magician  or  a  spectre, 
but  as  a  just  and  kind  benefactor,  before  whose  strong 
will  they  bowed,  and  by  whose  faithful  affection  they 
were  subdued. 

And  when,  in  after  times,  the  passing  stranger  shall 
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look  on  his  grave  iu  thia  church,  and  shall  be  told  that 
it  contains  the  bones  of  a  wayfaring  man  who  perished 
in  the  remote  wilds  of  Africa,  that  grave  itaelf  will  be 
felt  to  be  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  great- 
ness, because  the  very  fact  of  his  burial  here  in  the 
heart  of  England,  is,  aa  it  were,  the  footmark  and 
finger-print  of  the  pUghted  faith  and  awe-atruek 
veneration  which  inspired  the  reverent  care  alike  of 
heathen  Mussulman  and  Christian  around  the  solitary 
death-bed  ;  because  it  shows,  by  the  most  indisputable 
tokens,  the  devotion  which  must  have  sustained  that 
■small  band  of  African  youths  in  their  arduous  enter- 
jirise  of  carrying,  through  six  long  months,  in  spite  of 
all  the  obstacles  of  climate,  all  the  inborn  prejudices 
of  ancient  superstition,  all  the  machinations  of  hostile 
tribes,  the  last  relies  of  their  departed  master." 

The  heart  of  the  Society  of  Friends  beats  true  to 
the  noble  calling  of  the  departed  Livingstone.  He 
has  fervently  worked  in  his  sphere  for  the  destruction 
of  that- abhorrent  system  of  slavery  which,  since  the 
days  of  John  Woolman,  it  has  rested  upon  our  reli- 
gious Society,  as  our  continuous  and  undying  mission, 
to  uproot  and  destroy.  The  Editor's  basket  has  also 
borne  witness  to  the  deep  regard  and  sympathy  which 
exist  amongst  our  members  on  his  behalf.  These 
columns  already  contain  one  heartfelt  effusion  from  a 
new  contributor,  and  I  will  now  close  this  narrative 
with  the  appropriate  lines  in  which  another  corres- 
pondent (Anna  Lloyd)  has  clothed  the  loving  and 
sympathetic  feelings  which  animate  the  breasts  of  all : 

"  They  brought  him  home,  our  hero,  brought  liim  home ! 
Over  the  waves  the  melancholy  ship 
Came  onward,  hiding  dark  within  ita  heart 
The  treasure  of  a  nation  ; — so  they  came. 
Oh !  matchless  hero  ! — mighty  iu  thy  love. 
Careless  of  praise  or  blame,  wrapt  up  in  love, 
And  having  but  one  hate, — a  Qod-like  hate. 
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Hating  black  sin  and  sinful  slavery. 

How  shall  thy  nation  meet  thee  ?    Can  they  bring 

Honour,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  or  civic  crown, 

A  pomp  or  pageant  ? — No — not  these  for  thee  1 

Thou  art  come  home — so  still,  pathetic,  mute, — 

Love  is  thy  fittest  guerdon  ;  so  we  lay 

A  tender  reverent  hand  on  thy  black  pall, 

Place  there  one  garland — ijive — a  nation's  tears. 

Sleep  well — great  hero — tney  have  brought  thee  home  ! 

A  thousand,  thousand,  thousand  weary  steps 

Thy  love,  thy  courage,  took  thee  ;  pierced  with  thorns 

Thy  feet  have  bled,  and  left  their  bleeding  trace 

Through  Africa's  wide  forests — Freedom's  trace. 

And  Africa's  dark  sons  have  met  and  said, 

"  What  brings  the  white  man  through  our  forest  lands. 

Across  our  streams,  through  many  alien  tribes  ?  " 

And  thou  hast  answered,  with  thy  gleaming  eye. 

Standing  among  them  with  thy  wasted  frame. 

Fever  and  famine-wasted,  thou  hast  said, — 

"  The  love  of  Freedom,  brethren  sent  me  here ; 

The  love  of  you,  my  brethren,  love  of  you. 

And  love,  of  loves  the  greatest,  love  of  God." 

"  Build  me  a  hut  to  die  in ;" — dying  so 

Our  hearts  almost  die  with  thee ;  yet  'tis  well, 

They  bring  thee  home,  thy  negroes  bring  thee  home. 

With  many  a  thousand  sad  and  patient  steps 

They  bring  thee  through  the  forests  of  the  land, 

Across  the  streams  and  through  the  alien  tribes, 

They  bear  thee  gently,  with  a  sacred  fear — 

And  all  thy  labours,  all  thy  victories — 

Thy  trust  in  God,  and  therefore  trust  in  man — 

Thy  love  to  God,  and  therefore  love  to  man — 

All  this  is  crowned,  all  this  made  eminent. 

Made  voiceful  throi^h  the  world,  throughout  all  time, 

By  that  great  answering  love  that  brought  thee  home. 

Spectatob. 
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Bkide  of  my  youth  !  I  loved  thee  not 
Though  thou  wert  pure  and  &ee  horn  spot. 
And  gentle  aa  the  western  breeze, 
That  pours  the  scent  of  &r-off  seas, 

Throogh  Hebron's  street  at  even-tide. 
Yet  never  yet  from  my  wronged  heart. 
The  memory  of  that  mora  would  part, 

When  first  I  saw  thee  for  my  bride. 
Thy  cheek  might  be  with  weeping  worn, 
Thy  heart  with  silent  anguish  torn, 
J%y  grief  I  could  not  see,  thou  widow-wife  forlorn. 
I  saw  but  Rachel's  showered  tears, 
I  saw  the  ghosts  of  wasted  years. 
My  seven  long  years  of  manhood's  prime, 
That  golden  unretuming  time. 

I  saw  thy  father's  smile 

Of  joy  for  conquering  guile ; 
Thy  baser  brethren's  gloating  sconi. 
And  all  the  wrath  and  shame  of  that  accursed  mom. 

Tea,  though  I  knew  thee  helpless  in  their  hands, 

Aa  when  before  the  altar  stands 
Adorned  for  death,  the  sacrificial  lamb. 
Yet  oh  I  how  oft  my  soul  was  forced,  on  high, 
My  wrestling  bouI,  the  near-despairing  cry. 
To  send  unto  the  God  of  Abraham, 

For  help  the  ready  Tempter's  voice  to  shun, 

AVhich  bade  me  fuUe  thee,  oh  thou  guiltless  one. 
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Wife  of  my  manhood's  noon  ! 

Thou  wast  no  more  a  foe, 
And  changed  was  now  my  spirit's  tune, 

From  that  first  wail  of  woe. 
That  first  fierce  strife  was  ended  now, 

Yet  was  my  heart  not  thine 
Though  thou  wast  made  the  goodliest  bough 
In  all  my  fmitful  vine  ? 

Yet  little  might'at  thou  gain. 
From  all  that  manly  train. 
Sons  of  my  strength,  who  for  their  mother  hailed  thee. 
Nor  more  the  golden  hair, 
The  face  so  queenly  fair. 
And  all  tliy  daughter's  opening  bloom  availed  thee. 
One  word  from  Rachel's  lips  that  fell. 

One  look  that  might  recall 
That  blessed  eve  by  Haran'a  well, 
Was  dearer  than  ye  all. 


They  came,  they  went,  the  changing  years. 
And  each  one  brought  its  weight  of  tears 

To  swell  the  deluge  of  my  woe : 
Till  hopes  and  fears  of  days  gone  by. 
That  ouce  had  reared  theii  heads  so  high. 
They  seemed  to  fill  my  spirit's  sky, 

Now  slept  in  unseen  depths  below ; 
And  only  Faith's  calm  ark  could  glide, 
Ahova  those  waters  wild  and  wide. 
Joy  with  no  binding  power  had  shone. 

And  vain  to  weld  us  Griefs  endeavour ; 
All  wearily  we  joamied  on 

Through  Life,  to  Death,  estranged  for  ever. 
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"  Estranged  for  ever,"  said'st  thou  ?     Nay : 

Oh,  heart  of  mine  recall 
Those  bitter  words :  there  came  a  day 

Of  darker  storm  than  all : 
It  came,  it  struck,  it  passed  away. 

But  where  its  holt  did  fall 
It  left  a  joy  it  found  not  there, 
Two  hearts  conjoined  in  one  Despair 


Oh,  unfoi:gotten  Eve  of  Love, 

When  Joy  was  born  of  waiting ! 
I  see  thee  yet : — the  stars  above 

Around  the  crescent  paling, 
The  gleam  over  the  western  lands, 

Mazzfiroth  in  the  sheeny  North. 
Afar,  the  dusky  desert  sands 

Which  lured  my  sorrowing  footsteps  forth. 
A  yearning  swept  my  spirit  o'er 

Far  in  yon  dreary  waste  to  roam — 
Dreary,  but  I  could  bear  no  more 

The  drearier  ruins  of  my  home : 
The  silence  of  the  lonely  tent 

Through  which  his  gladsome  voice  had  rung ; 
The  Kobe  all  blood-bestained  and  rent. 

Which  round  hw  neck  my  hands  had  hung. 
And,  worse  than  all,  the  nameless  fear 

Which  came,  and  went,  and  came  again, 
Nor  would  my  heart's  stern  exile  hear, 

But  lingered  still,  a  sullen  pain. 
That  not,  in  some  far  cavern  growled 

Over  their  grisly  banquet  done — 
That  not,  round  Dotban's  thicketo  prowled 

The  evil  beasts  who  tore  my  Son. 
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But  near,  too  near,  beside  me  stAod 
And  gathered  round  my  nightly  fire, 

A/y  Tent,  His  Home,  their  Lair  of  blood. 
And  I,  oh  agony !  their  Sire. 


Forth  and  away,  in  numb  despair. 

Not  knowing  what  I  sought. 
The  coolness  of  the  evening  air 

To  me  no  soothing  brought. 
My  grief  was  round  me  everywhere. 

All  else  to  me  was  nought. 
Till — liark  ! — from  yonder  oaken  glade 

A  voice  lamenting  came. 
A  woman's  voice — my  steps  it  stayed 

It  is — it  ia — Aw  name. 
His  name,  but  ah !  who  names  it  so 

With  such  a  bitter  groan 
Such  choking  sighs  and  tears  that  flow, 

Full-flooded  as  mine  own  ? 

"  Yoseph,  my  son,  by  heart-right  mine, 

My  loved  one's  first-bom  pride 
Would  God,  to  any  life  but  thine 

The  blow  bad  glanced  aside. 
That  any  of  my  sterner  line 

Inst«ad  of  thee  had  died  ! 
Ah  me !  how  oft  in  slumberings  weaiy 

One  dream  returns  again, 
I  see  thee  in  the  desert  dreary. 

Girt  round  with  cruel  men. 
On  thy  tear-glistening  countenance  roll 

Their  red  eyes  savagely ; 
They  see  the  anguish  of  thy  soiil, 

And  none  will  pity  thee. 
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"  Lovetl  one  of  Israel !  not  for  this, 

Too  well  I  understand 
Thou  gavest  roe  that  last  cold  kiss, 

Clasping  in  mine  his  hand, 
And  pleading  with  those  eyes  so  mild, 

Those  lips  which  scarcely  bore 
The  weight  of  words :  '  Thy  sister's  child — 

Thy  rival's — nevermore,' 

"  Oh,  sister  !  vanished  sist«r !    Thou, 

If  from  the  grave  thou  heareat. 
Believe  that  I  have  kept  my  vow, 

And  made  thine  own  my  dearest. 

"  And  is  he  gone  t    Gone,  he  who  did  inherit 

Thy  dark  eyes'  glorious  hlaze : 
Gone,  he  who  to  my  stricken  spirit 

Alone  called  back  the  days 
Wlien — strife  as  yet  an  unfeared  shade, 

And  jealous  love  a  name — 
We  two  in  happy  Haran  played, 

Kre  the  Divider  came. 
Tis  fled,  for  ever  gone,  that  dream 

Into  the  reachless  past. 
That  Bpell  of  joy  his  eyes  soft  beam 

Alone  could  o'er  me  cast, 
Above,  around,  one  blinding  blaze 

Love's  last  sweet  fountain  dry. 
O'er  the  wide  waste  of  loveless  days 

I  look — and  long  to  die." 


Sighing,  she  ceased :  and  o'er  ns  came 
Silence  more  sad  than  spoken  woe. 

I  started  forth,  I  mimed  her  name. 
And  at  her  feet  knelt  very  low, 
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And  stVDve  to  fksliioii  ftjrtli  in  words 

Tlic  tliouglits  that  stiiLlxjd  my  ,«nil  like  swords. 

"Oli,  Leah  I  wift!  tnic  wile  of  mine, 

TliTOiigh  coldness  and  tliiwiiyh  hate 
By  iiic  left  desolate  to  pine, 

Hear  ine,  ere  yet  too  late. 
I  know  not  that  thon  lovcdst  the  boy  ; 

I  have  lieeii  strangely  blind ; 
But  oh  !  by  her  tliy  childhood's  joy, — 

The  two  Hlie  left  behind — 
All  memories  of  home  and  kin — 

And  by  our  <'>od  above, — 
I  pray,  I  own  my  life-long  sin. 

Canst  tlioH  forgive  and  love  > " 

Humbly  I  prayed  :  hope  keen  as  paiii, 
That  wronged  one's  slighted  love  to  gain 

Jfy  weary  soul  possessed. 
In  stony  silence  listened  she, 
Her  soft  eyes  turned  away  from  me 

Toward  the  fading  West, 
So  for  a  space  she  sat  apait. 
While  I  but  hoai'd  her  beating  heart, 

Her  heaving  bosom's  swell ; 
These  and  the  ripple  of  the  stream, 
Gusliing  from  out  the  moon's  broad  beam 

Into  the  darksome  well. 
Gently  at  length  she  turned  her  head. 
And  in  a  sweet  low  voice  she  said, 

"  /  love  thte,  Igracl. 
— Years  upon  years,  how  hopelessly 

God  knows,  I  did  but  wait 
One  word,  one  look  of  love  from  tliee 
To  let  me  love  thee  utterly, 

And  now — I  cannot  liRte. 
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I  break  with  all  that  bitter  past, 

Foi-givcn  is  all  the  wrong, 
Oh  Husband,  love  me  to  the  list, 

Tt  will  not  be  for  long." 

"  For  ever ' "  clasped  in  sweet  embrace 
I  kissed  tliat  noble  furrowed  face 

And  whispered,  "  Nought  shall  sever; 
HeDceforth  be  Bethel's  God  my  stay, 
As  I  will  love  thee  from  this  day, 

Thee,  dear  one,  thee  for  ever." 


Aye,  and  I  loved  her,  as  He  knows 

Who  gave  that  blessed  boon. 
All  through  the  sunny  evening-close 

Of  my  tempestuous  noon. 
I  loved  her  through  her  failing  age 

Right  onwards  to  the  day 
When  she  had  done  her  pilgrimage. 

And  I  had  but  to  lay 
Within  my  Sires'  sole  heritage 

One  gift  more  to  decay. 
Ah,  when  1  turned  nie  from  tliat  tomb, 

My  tiri'd  heart  seemed  breaking ; 
The  giief  was  deep  as  Kphrath's  gloom 

Aa  bitter  the  leave-taking. 
Oil '  why  were  deaths  and  farewells  planned 

When  hearts  love  deathlessly  ? 
■  Lord  '  on  Thy  Truth  I  take  my  stand 

Through  all  life's  stormy  sea : 
We  are  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand, 

Our  love  is  all  from  Thee. 
And  wilt  not  Thou  our  yearnings  bless 

Witii  other  union,  save 
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Lies  ill  yon  silent  cave  ? 
— I  know  not.    Wlieu  she  wandered  forth 

Darkness  around  her  fell. 
But  faintly  of  some  fairer  birth 

The  spirit's  whispers  tell : 
The  Judge  and  King  of  cJl  the  earth 

Can  He  do  else  than  well  ? 
And  shall  not  Abraham's  offspriug  trust 

The  God  of  Abraliam  ? 
This  flesh  may  crumble  into  dust 

l>ut  He  abides  the  same. 
Yes  :  I  will  wait,  throuj,'h  foes  and  feare 

Clasping  Thy  plighted  word, 
As  I  have  waited,  weary  yeai-s, 

For  Thy  salvation.  Lord  \ 


ON  THE  MORMONS. 

To  the  intelligent  mind  it  must  be  an  interesting 
problem  to  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  is  possible 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  body  of  men,  num- 
bering over  200,000,  should  flourish  as  a  religious 
community,  carry  out  a  eompleto  Church  organisation, 
be  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties,  and  embrace  in 
theu:  creed  the  effete  system  of  Polygamy.  The  cur- 
sory observer,  laying  hold  of  that  practice  of  the  creed 
most  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modern  civilisation, 
rushes  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  this  sect  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  sensual  men  and  women,  who 
have  embraced  the  Mormon  faith  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dulging the  degrading  passions  of  their  nature,  and, 
satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  question,  seek  no 
further  for  the  reasons  why  this  body  has  gained  such 
ground,  and  still  holds  such  a  position  amid  the  "  isms" 
of  the  day.  Numberless  reasons  might  be  brought 
forward  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions.  I  do 
not  intend  entering  upon  them,  but  rather  propose 
inquiring  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  ^is  body. 

Before  so  doing,  I  would  remark  that  Polygamy  was 
no  part  of  the  original  creed.  Not  a  word  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  in 
documents  issued  for  fourteen  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Church ;  it  was  rather  a  later  "  revelation," 
propounded,  as  they  describe  it,  "  as  a  trial  they  had 
to  endure  for  higher  objects."  I  shaU,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  alluding  to  it  in  the  early  history  of  the 
sect,  though  in  a  future  paper  concerning  my  two 
visits  to  Salt  Lake,  I  shall  feel  it  neceesary  to  show 
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how  this  monstrous  doi;triiie  has  been  a  scourge  and 
stumbling-block.  That  whilst  originally  promulgated 
with  a  view  of  binding  those  wlio  participated  in  it 
effectually  to  tlic  Cliureb,  it  has  liccu  the  real  source 
of  weakness  ;  has  prevented  the  accession  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  ;  and  threatens  eventually  to  break  up 
the  boily  into  a  number  of  small  and  uninflucntial 
sections. 

Whilst  desiring  in  the  following  remarks  to  endea- 
vour to  give  a  brief  and  impartial  account  of  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  Mormon  Church,  I  wish  most  emphati- 
cally to  guard  myself  against  being  thought  to  sympa- 
thise with  their  doctrines,  although  they  embrace 
several  which  appeal  to  tlie  highest  spiritual  senti- 
ments of  our  nature. 

I  propose,  firstly,  to  enter  upon  the  early  history  of 
this  Church,  to  explain  the  cu'cumstances  under  which 
it  arose,  and  to  carry  the  history  as  far  as  the  death  of 
"  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  ;"  whether  I  take  it  fur- 
ther in  these  pages  must  depend  upon  the  interest  felt 
in  the  subject. 

The  early  rise  of  a  religious  sect  is  always  one 
deserving  attention ;  and  although  I  am  incUned  to 
regard  the  first  promoters  of  this  creed  as  the  carriers- 
out  of  a  gigantic  fraud — yet,  as  concerns  those  who 
were  convinced,  it  was  a  religious  movement  of  no 
ordinary  uature.  About  the  year  1820  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  religious  excitement  in  America,  a 
great  many  revivals  took  place,  and  a  number  of 
manifestations,  as  they  were  termed,  were  said  to 
have  occurred  of  the  direct  communion  between  God 
and  His  creatures.  There  was  a  great  desire  for  some 
personal  development  of  the  Deity :  some  believed  the 
second  appearance  of  our  Saviour  was  at  hand ;  that 
the  world  was  about  to  be  destroyed;  that  a  great 
prophet  was  to  arise ;  and  these  ideas  were  largely  fed 
by   excited  demonstrations  at  revivalifits'  meetiDgB. 
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Outward  manifestations,  bridging  over  the  gap  between 
the  finite  and  infinite,  wore  said  to  have  occurred,  and 
thus  the  way  was  somewhat  prepared  for  enthusiastic 
young  missionaries,  who  spread  through  the  eastern 
States  of  America,  England,  Wales,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  declaring  that  God  had  at  last 
visited  His  people ;  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  come, 
and  that  a  veritable  prophet  was  alive  on  the  earth, — 
one  who  was  receiving  from  time  to  time  revelations 
direct  from  Jehovah  Himself, — one  who  had  received 
orders  to  gather  His  people  to  the  Holy  Zion, — one 
who  bade  them  come  out  from  a  sinful  world,  aban- 
don all  creeds  and  observances  of  men,  and  seek  their 
inspiration  from  him  alone  as  a  prophet  of  the  true 
God. 

These  emissaries  of  the  new  Church  took  no  medium 
course.  They  promulgated  "  facts"  without  fear ;  they 
asserted  that  the  gifts  of  healing,  and  of  speaking  with 
tongues  were  known  amid  the  Saints.  Tliey,  in  short, 
declared  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  manifestation  of 
God  to  man,  ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Speaking  of  these  things  as  realities,  and  de- 
claring that  holiness,  peace,  and  all  Christian  virtues 
were  the  accompaniments  of  this  new  revelation,  they 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  credulous,  and  great  num- 
bers were  added  to  the  Church. 

I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts  given  as  to  the  early  history  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  origin  of  the  new  Church.  According  to  his  fol- 
lowers, Joseph  Smith,  who  was  bom  in  Vermont,  in  the 
year  1805,  was  a  peculiarly  intelligent  boy,  who  spent 
a  large  amount  of  time  meditating  in  the  woods  and 
reading  his  Bible.  He  repeatedly  had  deep  contrition 
for  sin,  and  once,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  received 
from  God  the  infomiation  that  he  was  to  be  a  great 
prophet,  that  he  was  to  be  peculiarly  favoured,  tmd 
that  he  was  to  draw  the  world  out  of  sin ;  that  t^ere 
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were  golden  plates  deposited  ia  a.  mountaiu  in  Ohio, 
giving  an  account  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
continent,  and  the  source  from  whence  they  sprung. 
The  messenger  Nephi  also  said  that  the  fulness  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  was  contained  in  them  as  delivered 
by  the  Saviour  to  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  America ; 
also  that  there  were  two  stones  in  silver  bows  (and 
these  stones,  fastened  to  a  breastplate,  constituted 
what  was  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim)  deposited 
with  the  plates,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  these 
stones  was  what  constituted  seers  in  ancient  or  former 
times;  and  that  God  had  prepared  them  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  the  plates.  His  followers  also  add  that, 
although  this  revelation  occurred  in  the  year  1820, 
and  although  he  was  shown  the  plates  in  that  year,  he 
was  ordered  to  visit  the  spot  year  by  year  for  six 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  1826  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  them  for  the  purposes  of  ti-anslation.  They 
declare  that,  by  inspired  means,  he,  with  Martin 
Harris  as  scribe,  deciphered  the  characters,  and  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  records  written  upon  these  golden  plates.  So 
much  for  one  side  of  the  question,  and  now  for  the 
other. 

His  enemies  state  that  he  was  from  early  youth  a 
low,  cunning  rascal,  who  professed,  with  a  divining 
rod,  to  point  out  where  water  or  minerals  were  to  be 
found ;  who  was  continually  endeavouring  to  forecast 
his  future,  and  that  of  others,  by  means  of  a  peep- 
stone  ;  and  that  early  in  life,  some  time  between  the 
years  1812  and  1820,  he  managed  to  possess  himself 
of  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  written  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Spaulding,  purporting  to  be  a  historical  romance  to 
account  for  the  settlement  of  America,  a  copy  of  which, 
in  the  year  1812,  was  handed  to  a  printer  named 
Patterson  for  publicatioD,  with  a  preface  giving  an 
imaginary  accotmt  of  its  having  been  taken  from 
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plates  dug  up  in  Ohio,  but  which  the  publisher  did 
not  think  worthy  of  publication. 

At  the  time  the  manuscript  was  in  tlie  hands  of 
Patterson,  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  subsequent  apostle  of  tlio 
new  faith,  was  working  in  his  printing  establishment. 
The  manuscript  appears  tn  have  been  lost,  but  I  liave 
been  unable  to  connect  Rigdon  with  Smith  at  this 
early  date.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is  stated  that 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  who  possessed  another  copy,  lost  it  at 
a  time  when  Joseph  Smith  was  digging  a  well  for  her 
next  door  neighbour,  in  the  year  1825.  Certain  it  is 
that,  although  Smith  profess^  to  have  had  a  revelation 
of  the  existence  of  the  plates  as  early  as  1820,  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1826  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  them ;  and  not  till  the  year  1838  that  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Martin  Harris,  professed  to  have 
translated  them.  It  is  also  certain  that,  when  the 
translation  appeared,  the  widow  Spaulding,  the  brother, 
and  some  other  persons  who  had  heard  Spaulding 
read  his  work,  recognised  from  the  style  the  similarity 
between  the  two. 

If  this  account  is  true,  the  solution  of  the  matter 
would  appear  to  be  that  Sidney  Rigdon  had  possessed 
himself  of  one  copy  of  Spauldiug's  manuscript,  and 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  aware  of  its  contents ;  that 
Joseph  Smith  stole  the  other  from  the  widow  in  the 
year  1825  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1826,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Patterson,  the  printer,  Joseph  Smith  boldly 
proclaimed  that  the  plates  were  in  his  possession,  and 
commenced  the  professed  translation :  In  other  words, 
took  the  manuscript  of  Spaulding  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1830.  From  this  year  may  be  dated  the  rise  of 
Uie  sect. 

On  April  6th,  according  to  Orson  Pratt  exactly 
eighteen  hundred  years  to  a  day  after  the  resurrection 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  the  new  Church  was  established.  Six 
jici-soiis  were  present  at  this  meotinj:;.  They  entered 
into  a  covenant  "  to  serve  the  Lord,"  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  one  of  them,  Oliver  Cowdery,  preached 
the  first  public  disooursc  on  "this  dispensivtion"  and 
the  principles  of  "the  Gospel  as  revealed  to  Joseph," 
and  from  that  day  the  "  testimony"  of  the  Mormon 
elders  has  been  ean-ied  into  every  civilised  nation. 

This  epitome  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  condensed  from  several  accounts,  by  friends  and 
enemies  :  the  one  abounding  in  remarkable  statements 
as  to  spiritual  gifts;  the  other  teeming  with  abuse 
and  intimations,  or  rather  direct  chnrges,  of  eool  and 
deliberate  conspiracy. 

Conversions  were  but  few  at  fii-st ;  but  "gifts"  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  and  shortly  a  "miracle"  was 
performed.  By  the  1st  of  June  thirty  had  joined  the 
Churc^h,  and  many  more  were  anxious  to  learn.  These 
occurrences  took  place  amongst  Smith's  immediate 
relations  and  friends  ;  but  alx>ut  the  beginning  of 
August,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  a  local  preacher  of  great 
power,  joined  the  Church,  and  soon  after  Sidney 
Rigdon,  a  Campbellite  preacher,  and  Orson  Pratt — 
both  men  of  groat  Biblical  knowledge.  Joseph  Smith 
thus  found  himself  surrounded  by  able  men,  com- 
petent to  bring  forth  arguments  from  the  Bible  in 
favour  of  Slormonism. 

The  first  great  effort  at  conversion  appeaifl  to  have 
been  amongst  the  Indians,  but  this  was  not  attended 
with  any  success.  In  December  Joseph  Smith  issued 
an  order  for  the  Saints  to  gather  in  Ohio,  and  in  a 
few  months  numbei-s  had  located  themselves  at  Kirt- 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State.  But  it  was 
not  till  February,  1831,  that  the  Saints  were  called 
upon  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  where  the  New  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  fixed.  In  June  thirty  elders  were  sent  out 
Westward  on  a  preaching  tour,  and  it  was  about  the 
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middle  of  the  next  month  that  the  desired  revelation 
was  forthcoming.  A  higli-flown  document  was  issued, 
indicating  Independence,  in  Missouri,  as  the  place 
appointed  "  by  the  finger  of  the  Lord  for  the  gathering 
of  the  saints,  and  for  the  building  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  the  foundation  of  the  first 
house  was  laid,  twelve  miles  west  of  Independence — 
by  twelve  men,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  land  of  Zion  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  prayer. 
On  the  following  day  the  Temple  lot  was  dedicated, 
and  the  first  conference  held  the  day  succeeding.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  former 
had  "  an  abundant  outpouring  of  revelation."  Mean- 
while Joseph  had  great  difficulty  in  curbing  the  unruly 
spirits  who  joined  the  church,  and  revelation  after 
revelation  was  proclaimed  against  those  who  outraged 
the  strict  laws  of  morality.  From  the  Gentiles  he 
early  received  rough  handling,  and  in  March  of  the 
year  1831  he  and  Sidney  Rigdon  were  tarred  and 
feathered. 

In  November,  1833,  Joseph  first  met  the  man  who 
was  to  create  such  a  name  for  himself.  Brigham 
Young,  who  had  been  following  the  trade  of  a  painter 
and  glazier  in  New  York,  visited  him  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  and  great  demonstrations  of  the  gift  of  tongues 
were  manifested.  Meanwhile,  whilst  Smith  was  hard 
at  work  finishing  "  the  inspired  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,"  in  Ohio,  trouble  was  brooding  over  the 
Mormons,  now  numbering  about  1,500,  in  Missouri. 
The  anti-Mormons  saw  the  danger  they  were  exposed 
to,  of  the  new  sect  becoming  a  great  power ;  and 
from  slight  indications  connected  with  slavery  to 
which  they  were  opposed  (Missouri  was  then  a  slave 
State),  foresaw  the  perils  ahead.  Determining  to  an- 
ticipate troubles,  they   broke   into  the  office  of   a 
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]kIormon  newspaper,  the  Star,  tan-ed,  feathered,  and 
whipped  a  number  of  the  brethren,  and  insisted  upon 
the  Mormons  leaving  Jackson  County.  In  conse- 
quence of  eflForts  at  legal  protection  on  the  part  of  the 
Mormons  the  anti-Mormons  formed  themselves  into 
a  band  to  rid  the  county  of  the  obnoxious  sect; 
"peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must."  "Be- 
lieving as  we  do  (say  they)  that  the  arm  of  the  civil 
law  does  not  afford  us  a  guarantee,  or  at  least  a  suffi- 
cient one,  against  the  evils  which  are  inflicted  upon  us 
and  seem  to  be  increasing  by  the  said  religious  sect, 
we  deem  it  expedient,  and  of  the  highest  importance, 
to  form  ourselves  into  a  company  for  the  better  and 
easier  accomplishment  of  om'  purpose."  Such  was  the 
resolution,  followed  by  a  pledge  to  carry  it  out  with 
their  "bodily  powers,  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred 
honour." 

From  this  moment  great  cruelties  ensued,  outi'ages 
were  enacted,  and  wanton  destruction  of  property. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fled  from  their  persecutors, 
wandered  out  on  to  the  prairie  exposed  to  unheard-of 
privations,  hunted  like  wild  beasts  from  county  to 
county,  ultimately  settling  in  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
where  they  were  received  with  some  degree  of  kindness. 
Nothing  daunted,  Joseph,  who  had  before  been  Prophet, 
Seer,  Revelator,  and  Translator,  became  Military  leader, 
and  received  a  revelation  to  redeem  Zion.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  men  started  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  organised 
in  companies  of  twelve.  Camp  discipline  was  rigid, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  evening  trumpet  the  little 
host  invoked  the  protection  of  "  The  God  of  Battles." 
Hut  the  expedition  wiis  anything  but  a  success.  Storms 
of  wind  and  rain  scattered  the  camp,  the  horses  stam- 
peded, and  on  the  second  day  cholera  broke  out;  sixty- 
eight  were  attacked,  fourteen  died,  and  Joseph,  who 
went  about  laying  on  hands,  was  himself  stricken. 
Finally,  a  fresh  revelation  declared  that  "  the  Saints 
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ill  Jackson  County  deserved  all  they  liad  received,  for 
their  sius,"  and  a  fresh  proclaniation  suggested  the 
propriety  of  their  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could 
procure  in  this  most  coveted  spot. 

In  1835,  Joseph,  having  laid  aside  the  sword,  sepa- 
rated from  his  followers  twelve  apostles,  who  were  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  "  to  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people,"  and  for  this  purpose  they 
departed  to  the  Eastern  States. 

The  temple  which  had  been  built  in  Kirtland  was 
finished  in  1836,  and  a  thousand  Saints  assembled  at 
its  consecration.  "  G  reat  spiritual  gifts  were  manifestal, 
and  a  wonderful  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  took  place." 
But  matters  in  Kirtland  did  not  go  smoothly  ;  great 
apostasy  took  place,  and  Joseph  had  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  things  straight.  This,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  accomplished,  till,  having  established  a  bank 
at  Kirtland,  and  having  failed  in  honouring  the  notes 
of  this  same  establishment,  he  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  its 
president,  were  forced  to  leave  "between  two  days," 
and  joined  company  with  Brigham,  who  had  left  them 
weeks  before.  Amid  many  perils  they  reached  Mis- 
souri, and  never  returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
announced  "  The  Lord  had  accepted  His  saints  there, 
and  had  established  His  name  for  the  salvation  of  the 
nations." 

Joseph  Smith's  experience  of  the  esteem  in  which  his 
followers  were  held  was  not  encouraging.  In  Kirtland 
the  apostates  were  excommunicated,  and  in  Missouri 
the  anti-Mormons  objected  to  their  settling.  A  new 
place  was  sought,  and  the  revelation  given.  "  Adam* 
Onde-Ahman  (the  valley  of  God  in  which  Adam 
blessed  his  children),  the  true  spot  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,"  in  the  north  of  Jackson  County,  was  the  future 
spot,  and  thither  they  went.  But  disputes  at  law  and 
disturbances  of  a  political  nature  troubled  them  still. 
An  indiscreet  speech  of  Sidney  Rigdon's  roused  the 
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31  Usonriaiis  -the  elections  were  approaching,  and  tliey 
determined  not  to  l)e  swallowed  up.  Fighting  ensued, 
and  the  remainder  of  theii'  stay  in  Missouri  was  one 
great  quarrel  for  supremacy,  either  at  the  voting-booth 
or  in  the  field.  Unheard-of  ci-uelties  were  perpetnited, 
great  injustice  done,  but  the  anti-Mormons  were  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  the  hostile  sect.  Joseph,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardice  by  his  wife,  gave  himself 
up  as  a  prisoner ;  his  followers  fled,  and  received  a  wel- 
come from  the  people  of  Illinois,  to  which  State  Joseph 
w^as  allowed,  by  connivance  of  the  sheriff',  to  flee ;  and 
in  1839,  the  foundations  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  were  laid ;  and  about  the 
same  time  leading  apostles  who  had  suftered  severely 
in  Missouri,  and  who  it  was  deemed  advisable  should 
not  remain  in  America,  repaired  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion . 

At  Nauvoo  for  a  time  all  went  smoothly.  In  less 
than  two  years  2,0U0  dwellings  were  erected,  besides 
schools  and  public  edifices ;  the  foundations  of  a  new 
temple  were  laid,  and  Joseph  set  himself  steadily  to 
work  to  consolidate  his  position,  and  for  this  purpose 
entered  into  politics.  By  working  the  rival  parties 
for  his  own  benefit  he  obtained,  in  the  Session  1840-1, 
a  city  charter  for  Nauvoo,  and  placed  himself  and  all 
his  satelites  in  offices  of  influence.  The  city  govern- 
ment at  once  pjissed  stringent  laws  in  self-defence,  and 
all  looked  promising.  The  British  Mission  was  a 
grand  success ; — a  large  immigration  poured  into 
Nauvoo,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  hap- 
piest portion  of  the  Prophet's  life.  But  his  quiet  was 
short-lived.  Political  difficulties  ensued,  MTits  were 
continually  being  presented  from  Missouri  for  his  arrest, 
constant  struggles  took  place,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
first  designated  the  Pacific  coast  as  the  future  home  of 
the  Saints.  At  the  same  time,  as  though  to  test  his 
political  power,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
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(lency  of  the  Republic.  Some  slight  disturbance  led 
to  his  being  cited  to  appear  before  the  Court.  Having 
been  bailttl  out,  he  was  re-arrested  on  leaving  the 
Court,  and  wiis  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  From  tliis  priaon  he  never  came  out  again 
alive. 

It  i-s  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  death. 
Whilst  the  Governor  of  Carthage  (the  place  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  under  whose  personal  guarantee  of 
siifety  he  and  his  brother  Hyram,  and  one  or  two  more, 
had  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  law)  was  away 
holding  a  Conference  with  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  a 
band  of  men,  with  faces  blacked  and  masked,  marched 
with  steady,  dogged,  and  silent  tread  into  Carthage, 
disarmed  the  guard,  surrounded  and  took  pos-session 
of  the  gaol,  marched  a  squad  upatiiirs,  shot  Hyram 
Smith,  and  attacked  Joseph,  who  defended  himself 
with  a  six-shooter.  Finding  himself  wounded  and 
overpowered  by  nuraljers,  he  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  fell  stunned  into  the  com-t-yard  below,  whore 
he  vion  quickly  despatched  by  the  remainder  of  the 
band. 

Thus  died,  in  the  year  1 844,  at  the  e;irly  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  thcnoto  rious  Joseph  Smith,  regarded  by  his  ene- 
mies as  a  personification  of  all  that  was  bad, — hardly  a 
crime  but  was  chai-gcd  to  his  account.  Worshipped  by 
his  followers,  idolised  by  those  who  were  his  intimates, 
and  held  by  the  membera  of  the  sect  which  he  esta- 
blished as  it  saint,  he  suffered  martyrdom ;  for  even  his 
enemies  allow  that  no  crime  worthy  of  death  was 
charged  against  him.  Over  six  feet  high,  of  com- 
manding stiiturc,  and  handsome  features,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  a  peculiar  power  over  his  fellow- 
men.  In  argument  he  was  strong,  in  influence  he 
was  powerful ;  and  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  his 
enemies  shot  him.     But  in  so  doing  they  raised  him. 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr ;  and  although  had  he 
lived  he  would  have  sunk  to  his  proper  level,  their  rash 
proceeding  has  elevated  liim  on  a  pinnacle  amongst  his 
followers  as  one  who  has  **  sealed  his  faith  with  his 
blood,  and  now  reigns  triumphant, 

Joseph  Beck. 


THE  DAKLINCJTON  CONFERENCK 

Although  ouy  advertisement  sheet  contains  the  full  programme 
of  arrangements  for  this  important  and  interesting  gathering,  wc 
desire  in  th«*s(?  cohimns  also  to  ivfer  to  the  suhject,  commending  it 
to  the  liest  snlicitude  of  all  onr  readers.  We  doubt  not  that,  as 
relatt.'s  to  its  religious  aspect  and  bearing,  tlie  prayew  of  many  will 
be  olVere«l  that  the  fruits  m.iy  renutin,  and  thai  the  effects?  of 
this  ccuitemplated  large  and  influential  gathering  may  be,  under 
the  Lord's  gracious  hand,  "to  the  lengthening  of  the  cords  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  stakes' — that,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
"the  placci  of  t)ur  tent  may  be-  enlarged  ;  that  we  may  break  forth 
on  the  right  han<l  and  r»n  the  left,  and  that  our  desolate  cities  may 
be  inhabited."  For  this  entl  we  need  the  earnest  prayers  of  those 
who  are  absi'nt,  as  W(;ll  as  those  who  may  Ije  present,  that  strength 
BufliiMent  unto  th(^  day  may  be  given,  and  that  the  Lords  name 
may  l)e  exalted  th(?reby  amongst  the  people. 

AVe  can  hardly  (Conclude  this  slight  notice  of  the  Conference 
without  ri'ferring  to  the;  amjile  provision  to  be  made  both  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  guests.  "\Vc  are  firm 
believers  in  the  i)ropriety,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of  thus  com- 
bining physiciU  with  spiritual  enjo}Tnent«  on  such  occasions,  even 
to  the  proi)()sed  extension  of  a  garden  party  at  Pelmore,  and  visits 
to  Kokeby  and  liivaulx  Abbey  !  The  mere  enumeration  of  so  many 
benefits  will,  we  ho])e,  stir  up  the  Ixxlies,  as  well  as  the  minds,  of 
all  who  can  in  any  wise  atttend. 

In  these  southern  latitudes  wo  liave  often  heard  Darlington 
itself  spoken  of  as  the  "land  of  Goshen"  to  our  religious  com- 
munity. We  trust  it  may  prove  so  in  every  respect  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  rich  blessings  which  have  rested  upon  our 
Society  through  the  labours  of  beloved  and  honoured  Friends  once 
resident  there,  may  bo  renewed  at  this  time  to  the  abiding  joy  of 
both  visitors  and  visited.  We  hope  to  give  a  report  of  the 
gathering  in  our  next  number. 

Editor. 
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Thebe  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
write  critically  on  any  topic  with  evident  justice,  and 
the  difficulty  lies  often  in  this :  that  words  are  very 
inadequate  to  convey  thought.  This  difficulty  espe- 
cially clings  to  subjects  which  are  neither  distinctly 
commonplace  nor  distinctly  learned.  Words  in  con- 
tinual use  have  their  meaning  sharply  defined  by 
incessant  wear ;  and  what  use  does  for  common  words 
is  done  for  abstruse  words  by  the  refinements  and 
subtleties  of  science. 

But  there  are  some  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
many  that  so  labour  under  this  perplexity,  that  they 
seem  to  lose  rather  than  gain  by  an  interchange  of 
thought  upon  them.  We  refer  especially  to  religious 
topics,  in  which  it  often  happens  that  particular 
phrases,  which  symbolise  certain  truths  and  emotions 
to  one  mind,  have  no  signification  to  another ;  and 
Christian  brethren  who  have  met  in  peace,  prepared 
to  love  as  brethren,  liave  parted,  after  some  discussion 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  severely  opposed  as  they 
could  Ije  consistently  with  their  Christian  profession. 
We  believe  that  these  sharp  contentions  are  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  want  of  definiteness  in  expression ; 
in  fact,  by  the  ambiguity  of  language  and  its  power- 
Icssness  to  convey  the  finer  shades  of  thought  and 
deeper  intuitions  of  the  soul.  Whilst  this  is  so,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  we  should  all  do  everthing  in  oui" 
power  to  rescue  words  and  phrases  from  ambiguity, 
and  to  be  cautious  in  oui'  use  of  such  terms  as  may 
have  a  variable  signification. 

In  the  Soeietj'  of  Friends,  we  think  the  use  of  the 
2  H 
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words  "the  Clnircli,"  "the  Truth,"  "faithfulness," 
"  baptism,"  and  some  others  arc  liable  to  be  mis- 
applied, or,  at  least,  to  be  used  in  a  partial  per- 
functory inanner.  The  Spirit  alone  is  eternal :  the 
form  changes  with  changing  time,  yet  we  become 
endeared  to  forms  through  which  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  has  reached  us ;  ami  it  seems  almost  an  im- 
possibUitj-,  to  those  who  have  from  childhood  received 
blessing  through  one  channel,  to  conceive  its  flowing 
as  freely,  perchance  more  freely,  through  any  other. 
"  But  the  course  of  discussion  and  progress  of  opinion 
in  this  matter  are  sucli  that  tlic  duty  is  laid  upon  us 
all  to  make  true  our  own  position  ;  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  none  of  us  remaining  too  much  in  the  bondage 
of  the  letter,  and  trying  to  subjugate  others  to  the 
same  yoke.  For,  if  this  sliould  be  so,  we  shall  assu- 
redly find  that  we  are  doing  giievous  harm  to  many 
thoughtful  and  truthful  minds,  driving  the  weaker 
to  secret  mistrust,  the  stronger  to  open  protest." 

With  regiU'd  to  those  words  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  it  may  always  be 
remembered  in  their  use,  that  the  Cliui'ch  is  much 
wider  than  our  small  section  of  it ;  that  the  trutli.  is 
something  infinitely  greater  than  our  small  compre- 
hension of  it ;  that  faithfulness  to  God  will  not  always 
lead  to  Quakerism ;  and  that  baptism  does  often  in 
Scripture  mean  water  baptism. 

Perhaps  to  some  such  a  caution  may  seem  un- 
necessary ;  but  we  believe  much,  very  much,  is 
required  from  those  who  teach,  those  who  are  placed 
in  the  position  of  leaders.  It  is  requisite  that  they 
should  have  a  clear  and  definite  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  they  use,  and  employ  them  with 
precision  and  perfect  justice. 

We  would  not  by  these  remarks  throw  disoiedit  on 
the  labours  of  those  who,  though  poor  in  intellectual 
endowments,  are  yet  rich  in  faith,  but  merely  wish  to 
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urge,  when  allusion  is  made  to  eccleeiaatical  and  theo- 
logical _/acis,  that  zeal  for  the  truth  may  be  according 
to  knowledge. 

The  immense  increase  of  literature,  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  the  earnest  inquiring 
spirit  of  the  present  day  make  such  exactitude,  which 
is  always  most  desirable,  a  very  great  necessity.  For 
no  moment  can  be  more  painful  to  the  sincere  heart 
than  when  it  is  confronted  with  a  fear  that  some  be- 
liefs on  which  the  love  and  reverence  of  an  immature 
Judgment  have  been  concentrated  may  after  all  have 
been  founded  on  wrong  assumptions,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  experience  is  not  unknown  among 
our  younger  members. 

we  do  not  allude  to  beliefs  in  the  greater  tiutha  of 
revealed  religion,  which  Friends  hold  in  common  with 
other  religious  bodies,  but  to  belief  in  those  points  that 
separate  them  from  others,  which  are  called  "  our  distin- 
guishing views,"  or  "  our  valuable  testimonies."  We  do 
plead  earnestly  that  these  views  and  testimonies  shoidd 
be  taught  to  all  our  membei-s.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  the  great  duty  of  the  Society  to  see  that  all 
its  members  have  a  clear,  rational,  scriptural  concep- 
tion of  the  grounds  upon  which  our  Church*  dissents 
from  other  churches  of  professing  Christians.  We 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  enough  in  this  matter  to 
leave  the  training  of  children  in  the  hands  of  parents, 
or  natural  guardians,  hut  that  the  Church  should  ar- 
range an  organised  means  of  instruction  for  its  members. 

We  thankfully  believe  that  our  children  are  not  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  great  and  vital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Irom  their  earliest  infancy  they  are  instructed 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  the  further  details  of  our  doctrine 
and  practice  are,  we  believe,  generally  left  to  quite  un- 

*  The  Church  is  here  need  in  its  simple  signification,  "  a  congre- 
gation of  faithiyil  men." 

2  H  2 
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certain  and  fugitive  instructions.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  we  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  books 
which  are  not  Friends'  l^ooks  for  help  in  instructing 
the  young.  For  plain  simple  expositions  of  doctrine, 
and  for  exhortation,  for  the  simple  Gospel  message,  and 
all  that  enforces  and  explains  it,  we  turn  to  the  writ- 
ings of  others.  So  that  whilst  things  remain  as'they  now 
do,  the  intellectual  fabric  of  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  is  being  l)uilt  up  by  the  writings  of  those  who 
exalt  doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ecclesiastical 
practices,  which  Friends  feel  they  were  especially  raised 
up  to  testify  against.  And  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
the  mind  is  fortified  by  some  previous  teaching,  that 
the  most  ordinary  reading  of  a  devout,  or  theological 
character,  must  have  a  determining  effect  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  Quakerism. 

Can  we,  then,  honestly  advise  the  disuse  of  the 
learned  and  pious  writings  of  the  great  divines  of  the 
universal  Church  ?  Can  we  honestly  wish  to  avoid 
such  valuable  contributions  to  our  spiritual  growth  as 
are  continually  placed  before  us  in  these  modem  days  ? 
Must  we  lay  aside  Butler,  Leighton,  or  Jeremy  Taylor 
— must  we  refuse  the  instruction  of  a  Trench,  Liddon, 
or  Stanley  *?  What  shall  replace  on  our  bookselves  the 
well-known  copies  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  ?  and  can 
Bernard  Barton  supply  the  need  met  by  George  Her- 
bert, or  Keble,  Miss  Waring,  or  Bonar  ?  Surely  such 
a  sacrifice  is  not  called  for  ;  and  yet,  without  the  coxm- 
terbalancing  instruction  for  which  we  have  been  plead- 
ing, the  result  is  and  will  be,  such  as  can  easily  be 
predicted — that  whilst  for  social,  filial,  and  we  believe  in 
many  cases  spiritual  reasons,  young  Friends  are  sin- 
cerely attached  to  our  Society,  intellectually  they  are 
not  only  not  attached,  but  absolutely  disloyal  to  it 

We  often  hear  lamentations  that  the  writings  of  our 
early  Friends  are  not  more  frequently  studied,  and  it 
28  certamly  a  duty  laid  upon  those  who  speak  thus,  to 
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point  out  iu  what  tlioir  value  cousists.  Is  it  not,  also, 
incumbent  on  those  who  speak  of  our  "  ilistiuguishin^ 
vews  "  as  true,  to  teach  these  truths  ;  to  explain  that 
there  is  Seriptural  authority  for  them  and  to  answer 
any  doubts  that  may  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  less 
firmly  convinced  than  themselves  1 

We  cannot  understand  that  apathy  which  is  willing 
to  let  the  intelligent,  serious,  and  earnest-hearted  leave 
our  Society  for  want  of  instruction  in  those  very  points 
that  make  it  superior  to  other  religious  bodies  !  We 
believe  that  many  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
to  enter  into  the  conditions  of  diseipleship,  with  hearts 
as  honest  and  earnest  as  any  of  those  who  might  in- 
struct them,  and  that  it  is  only  for  want  of  this  defi- 
nite instruction  that  they  do  not  grow  up  with  the 
same  firmness  of  faith  in  the  same  views, 

A.  Lloyd. 
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Key.,  cuaps.  iv.  and  v. 

With  what  a  touching  aflfection  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, not  naming  himself  in  his  Gospel,  yet  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  one  of  His  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved/' 
who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  at  that  memorable 
Last  Supper — at  the  moment  when  Jesus  said  to  the 
group  in  communion  with  him,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me  ; "  and  once 
again,  that  same  disciple  stood  by  when  his  Master 
was  in  agony  on  the  cross,  and  again  he  describes 
himself  as  he  whom  Jesus  loved  ;  of  whom  the  words 
were  spoken  to  His  mother,  "Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  and  to  this  disciple,  "Behold  thy  mother." 
"From  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own 
home."  The  last  charge  in  His  human  nature  of 
affection  and  trust  given  by  the  Lord. 

But  here,  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation,  the  familiar 
affection  is  swallowed  up  in  reverential  awe,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  aged  and  faithful  servant  and  witness 
of  his  Lord.  He  had  seen  the  King  in  His  glory,  aj]d 
he  humbly  calls  himself  only  "  his  servant,  John." 

May  we  not  believe  that  he  had  a  clear  remem- 
brance of  that  day  when  "  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  came  unto  Jesus,  saying.  Grant  unto  us 
that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  thy  left  hand  in  thy  glory  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask."  With  the  glimpse 
of  that  glory,  so  far  exceeding  his  utmost  thought, 
how  true  would  he  feel  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask." 
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And  how  high  an  honour  even  to  know  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the 
cup  that  I  drink  of  and  mth  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptised  withal  shall  ye  be  baptised,"  a  promise  which 
waa  being  accompliahed  to  the  Apostie,  "  companion 
in  tribulation,"  as  he  calls  himself,  "and  in  the  king- 
dom and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ" — banished  to  the 
lonely  little  island  "  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  ai'ises  with  me  to  say  and  to  feel,  that  in  the 
living  believer's  heart  this  same  Jesus  still  lives  and 
reigns  in  glory,  and  still  says  through  this  same  loving 
disciple  and  servant,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  His  throne." 
Wonderful,  mysterious  promise,  to  which  the  words 
which  follow  seem  most  fitting  :  "  He  that  hath  an 
ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Churches." 

We  have  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Reve- 
lation, the  risen  and  glorified  Lord  presented  as  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  His  Church.  We  have  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  or  rather  in  the  fifth,  John's 
inspired  record  of  the  Saviour-King  in  His  glory.  But 
even  so  He  is  shown  to  us  as  the  Saviour  still  occupied 
in  finishing  His  work  of  redeeming  love,  and  sur- 
rounded, not  only  by  the  angels,  but  by  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  to  God  by  His  blood  out  of  every 
kindred  and  tongue,  and  people  and  nation.  He  was, 
even  in  glory,  "like  unto  the  Son  of  Man." 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  des- 
cribing the  worship  in  heaven  of  the  Father  Almighty, 
recalls  to  us  naturally  the  inspired  and  sublime  visions 
of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Let  the  reader  first  turn  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  verses  1  to  7,  and  then  to  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  which  has  also  many  points  of  resemblance 
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to  that  of  John.  [Ezek.  chap.  i.  1,  also  verse  4  to 
the  end.] 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation  relat<3S  the  vision  of 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  of  God — the  object  of  the  songs  of  adoring 
gratitude  and  praise.  "  And  I  beheld  (says  the  in- 
spired writer),  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beast  and  the  elders, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands  :  saying  with 
a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  l)lessing.  And  every 
creature  whicli  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  eurth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  the  four  beasts  said.  Amen.  And  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him  that 
live  til  for  ever  and  ever." 

These  two  sublime  chapters  bring  home  to  us 
the  teaching,  opening  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 


name." 


It  is  our  privilege  to  bring  to  our  Father  in  heaven — 
without  a  human  priest  s  interference,  without  book  or 
form,  or  sacred  building — every  need,  every  grief,  every 
care,  eveiy  temptation,  confessing  every  sin  and  all 
sinfulness.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  we 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  we  might  feel  after 
Him  and  find  Him" — what  an  expressive  figure  of 
speech,  as  though  we  were  helpless  children  in  the 
dark,  feeling  after  and  finding  the  Caretaker  and 
Friend — "  if  haply  we  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him,  though  He  be  not  fjir  from  every  one  of  us.  For 
in  Him  wc  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."    So 
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fire  we  encouraged  to  come,  in  the  name  of,  and 
through,  Christ. 

Yet  with  all  this  readiness  of  approach,  with  the 
exhortation  to  seek,  to  feel  after,  to  find,  and  to  have 
communion  with  our  Father  in  heaven,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid  and  witness,  we  rob  our 
Heavenly •  Father  of  the  glory  due  to  His  name,  and 
ourselves  of  the  highest  of  human  feelings,  if  we  fail 
to  come  to  Him  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  worship, 
with  the  reverence  which  befits  us,  and  which  angels 
and  heavenly  powers  devoutly  render. 

Are  these  two  feelings  inconsistent,  the  approach  of 
sons,  and  the  reverence  of  the  creature  before  the 
Creator  ?  Indeed  they  are  not.  The  awfulness  of  the 
approach  might  well  overpower  us,  were  it  not  for  Him 
who  is  the  "  Way,"  were  it  not  for  our  fellowship  and 
l^rotherhood  with  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain.  Divine — the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  and  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power.  Human — for  verily 
He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took 
on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

"  Wherefore,  in  all  things  it  behoved  Him  to  be  made 
like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  peopk."  "For 
in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted.  He  is 
able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted/' 

Thus  are  joined  the  Divine  and  human ;  thus  are 
linked  together,  through  Christ,  Gk)d  and  man,  even 
the  sinner. 

*'  Having,  therefore,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which 
He  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  vail,  that  is  to 
say  His  flesh,  and  having  an  high-priest  over  the  house 
of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
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an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  wiished  with  puro 
water." 

Thus  are  joined  together  reverence  towards  the 
Father  Almighty  with  Son-like  trust  in  His  love,  and 
assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  through 
Christ's  l)aptising  and  redeeming  grace. 

The  Spirit  itself  "  l^eareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if  children, 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

"  What  shall  we  say  t(j  these  things  ?  He  that 
spared  not  His  own  son,  Ijut  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him,  also  freely  gives  us  all 
things." 

Oil !  for  the  alxsencc  of  the  stiite  that  is  neither  cold 
nor  hot !  Oh  I  for  deeper  love  for  Christ !  For  a 
clearer  perception  of  His  self-sacrificing  love  for  us ! 
For  the  faith  which  can  now  regard  Him  as  so  full 
of  compassion  for  the  sinful,  that  He  took  on  Him  our 
nature  in  the  humblest  form,  dying  for  us  in  the  body 
prepared  for  Him — yet  that  He  is  so  exalted  in  glory 
that  He  receives  the  adoration  of  myriads  of  angels, 
and  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  Faith  at  once  in  the 
crucified  and  unseen  Lord,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  redemption  and  all  our 
eternal  hopes. 

After  reading  the  Bible  record  of  the  Saviour  in 
glory  in  heaven,  we  may  turn  with  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest to  the  account  of  His  lowly  bu'th.  And  yet, 
humble  as  was  His  first  abiding-place  in  human  form, 
there  appeared  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God  and  saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men." 

There  are  a  few  pages  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hanna, 
which  seem  to  me  appropriate  in  this  connection,  as 
showing  the  linking  of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly, 
the  human  with  the  angelic — with  which  wo  will  con- 
elude  these  notes, 
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"  '  In  the  sixth  month,'  half  a  year  from  the  time 
when,  within  the  holy  place  at  Jeruaalem,  he  had 
stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and 
announced  to  the  incredulous  Zacharias  the  birth  of 
the  Baptist,  the 'angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  an  obscure 
Galilean  village  to  announce  a  still  greater  birth — that 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

"  Aa  we  open,  then,  the  first  page  in  the  history  of 
our  Lonl's  earthly  life,  wc  come  at  once  into  contact 
with  the  supernatural. 

"  The  spirit  world  unfolds  itself ;  some  of  its  highest 
inhabitants  become  palpable  to  sense,  and  are  seen  to 
take  part  in  Imman  affairs.  In  the  old  patriarchal 
and  prophetic  ages,  angels  frequently  appeared,  con- 
versing with  Abraham  and  Hiigar,  and  Lot  and  Jacob  ; 
instructing  in  their  ignorance,  or  comforting  in  their 
distress,  or  strengthening  in  their  weakness,  Joshua, 
and  Gideon,  and  Elijah,  and  Daniel,  and  Zachariah. 
Excluding,  however,  those  instances  in  which  it  was 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  who  appeared,  the  cases  of 
angelic  manifestation  were  comparatvely  rare,  and  lie 
very  thinly  scattered  over  the  four  thousand  years 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ.  Within  the  half 
century  which  embraced  His  life  we  have  more  in- 
stances of  angelic  interposition  than  in  all  the  fore- 
going centuries  of  the  world's  history.  At  ita  opening 
and  at  its  close,  angels  appear  as  taking  a  specif 
interest  in  events  which  had  little  of  outward  mark  to 
distinguish  them. 

"  Gabriel  announces  to  Zacharias  the  birth  of  John, 
to  Mary  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

"  An  angel  warns  Joseph  in  a  dream  to  take  the 
young  child  down  to  Egypt. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  great  birth,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  earth,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  is  seen. 

"  In  the  Garden  of  Gethscmane,  an  angel  comes  to 
strengthen  our  Lord  in  His  great  agony. 
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"  On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  angels  appeal^ 
now  sitting,  now  standing,  within  and  without  the 
sepultfhre,  as  if  thronged  around  the  place  where  the 
body  of  the  Tjord  had  lain.  When  from  the  top  of 
Olivet,  the  cloud  carried  the  rising  Jesus  out  of  the 
apostles'  sight,  two  angels  stand  beside  the  apostles, 
as  they  gaze  so  stedfa.stly  up  into  the  heavens,  and 
foretell  His  second  coming.  Nor  do  they  withdraw 
from  human  sight  when  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  has 
closed.  ]\Iingling  with  the  other  miraculous  agency, 
whereby  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  established  and 
extended,  theirs  appears. 

"  An  angel  releases  Peter,  commissions  Philip, 
instructs  Cornelius,  smites  Herod,  stands  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  shipwreck  before  Paul. 

**  Is  there  aught  incredible  in  this  ?  If  there  be 
indeed  a  world  of  spirits,  and  in  that  world  Christ  fills 
the  place  our  faith  attributes  to  Him  ;  if  in  that  world 
there  be  an  innumerable  company  of  angels;  if  the  great 
design  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  this  earth  was  to  redeem 
our  sinful  race  to  God,  and  unite  us  with  the  unfallen 
members  of  His  great  family, — then  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  those  who  had  worshipped  around  His 
throne  should  bend  in  wonder  over  His  cradle,  stand 
by  His  side  in  His  deep  agony,  roll  away  the  stone, 
rejoicing,  from  His  sepulchre,  and  attend  Him  as  the 
everlasting  doors  were  lifted  up,  when,  triumphant 
over  death  and  hell.  He  resumed  His  place  in  the 
eternal  throne.  When  the  Father  brought  His  first 
begotten  into  the  world,  the  edict  was,  *  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  Him/ 

"  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  this  worship,  in  one 
or  two  of  its  acts,  should  be  made  manifest  to  human 
vision,  as  if  to  tell  us  what  an  interest  the  Incarnation 
excited,  if  not  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  another  and 
higher  branch  of  the  great  community  of  spiritet 
From  the  beginning  angels  were  interested  spectatois 
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of  what  transpired  on  earth.  When,  under  the  mould- 
ing liand  of  tlie  great  Creator,  the  present  economy  of 
material  things  was  spread  forth — so  good,  so  beau- 
tiful— they  sang  together,  they  shouted  for  joy. 

"  Though,  since  Christ  Himself  has  gone,  they  have 
withdrawn  from  human  vision,  they  have  not  with- 
drawn from  earthly  service  under  the  Redeemer.  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  Who  shall 
recount  to  us  wherein  that  gracious  ministry  of  theirs 
consists  ?  Who  shall  prove  it  to  be  a  fancy  that,  as 
they  waited  to  bear  away  the  spirit  of  Lazarus  to 
Abraham's  bosom,  they  hover  round  the  deathbed  of 
the  believer  still,  the  tread  of  their  footstep,  the  stroke 
of  their  wing  uuheard,  as  they  waft  the  departing 
spirit  t^i  its  eternal  home  ? " 

J.  H.  Barbek. 
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Memoirs  of  Joseph  Bueldey,  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  Glas- 
gow :  Robert  Siiieal ;  and  London :  Harris  &  Co.  1874. 
(Pp.  650.) 

We  liave  been  interested  in  reading  these  memoirs  of  another 
departed  worthy  from  amongst  the  long  roll  of  names  of  those 
of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  "  having  served  their  own 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,  they  fell  on  sleep."  The  volume 
before  us  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  life  of  a  humble- 
minded  and  consistent  Friend,  who,  though  probably  not  very 
widely  known  throughout  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  faith- 
ful and  earnest  workman  in  that  important  part  of  the  heri- 
tage committed  to  his  charge. 

The  private  journal,  from  which  very  numerous  extracts 
have  been  made,  brings  before  as  many  of  the  more  important 
events  of  our  cor^iorate  history  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  accounts  also  of  Ms  two  visits  to  Norway  will  be  read 
with  interest,  more  especially  by  those  aaiuainted  with  the 
pei-sons  and  places  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  how  far  the  number  of  per- 
sonal connections  of  our  late  Friend  justify  so  thick  a  volume, 
but  unless  a  life  be  very  eventful  or  full  of  incident  of  general 
interest  to  the  community,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  publish- 
ing so  copious  a  memoir  as  the  one  before  us.  The  feeling  of 
near  relatives  upon  this  subject  should  always  be  checked  by 
an  appeal  to  those  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  de- 
ceased, who  can  therefore  judge  better  of  that  which  is  adapted 
for  the  general  public. 

Wliich  is  tlie  Church  ?    By  J.  W.  CuDWORTH.    Sirapkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  London,  1874. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  supplemental  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  same  writer,  which  we  reviewed  in  a  former  number, 
setting  forth  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Ttie  present  book  seems  laden  with  the  same  dogmatic  but 
unproven  assertions  which  characterised  the  former  one. 
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We  must  congratulate  the  writer  on  his  zeal  for  religious 
subjects  in  his  old  age,  so  diiferent  from  the  apathy  and 
indifference  which  he  informs  us  was  his  condition  during  his 
early  manhood  and  prime  of  life,  even  though  his  present  zeal 
be  "  not  according  to  knowledge."  Our,  impression  is  that, 
had  he  given  the  same  time  and  attention  in  his  earlier  days 
to  the  principles  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he  might,  under 
the  Lord's  training  hand,  have  become  a  consistent  upholder 
and  zealous  defender  of  the  faith  he  now  seeks  to  destroy. 

We  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  give  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  book,  although  we  confess  to  an  indisposition  to  review 
a  work  so  full  of  dogmatic  assumptions  and  loose  statements. 
The  opening  statement,  wliich  is  put  in  strong  italics,  and 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  argument  is,  that  the  denial  of 
the  necessity  of  baptism  by  water  is  "  the  only  distinction 
which  can  justify  the  existen/^e  of  tlie  Society  as  a  separate 
religious  community''  This  is  an  extraordinaiy  beginning.  We 
would  simply  refer  him  to  George  Fox's  journal,  wTierein, 
if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us  utterly,  he  will  certainly 
find  this  is  not  the  only,  or  in  anywise  a  principal  ground  of 
secession ;  we  had  imagined  indeed,  it  was  a  very  small  part 
of  our  protest  and  cause  of  secession.  We  should  also  have 
thought  that  a  mere  glance  around  at  the  Romanising  tendencies 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day  would  satisfy 
jiny  one  of  reasons  which  might  justify  the  existence  of  our 
Society  as  a  separate  religious  community.  Have  priestcraft, 
superstitious  rites,  and  Popish  customs,  no  hold  in  the  so- 
called  Protestant  English  Church  of  this  day  ?  and  if  they 
have,  can  the  testimony  of  our  Church  as  an  independent 
witness  against  these  abominations  be  spared?  We  rise 
from  this  book,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Yearly  Epistle  for 
this  year,  "  in  the  renewed  persuasion  that  it  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  give  us  a  place  amongst  the  tribes  of  His  spiritual 
Israel,  and  may  it  be  our  prayer  that  we  may  be  kept  by  Him 
in  our  appointed  lot,  faithful  to  that  service  and  testimony  to 
which  He  has  called  us  ;  abiding  in  Christ,  and  under  the  life- 
giving  influence  of  His  Spirit  biinging  forth  much  fniit." 

Work  of  the  Future  for   the   Society  of  Friends.      London: 
W.  Isbister  &  Co.     1874.     (Pp.  47.)     Price  Is. 

A  very  thoughtfully-written  book  on  (questions  which 
will  crop  up  in  the  minds  of  ail,  and  written  in  the  main 
from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  ancient  standpoint  of 
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Quakerism."  The  writer  forcibly  brings  out  the  preseut  and 
future  need  of  upholding  the  principles  of  our  Society  intact. 
"  Our  existence  (says  he)  and  the  position  we  hold  in  the 
esteem  of  the  best  men  of  all  opinions  is  a  standing  protest 
against  Eitualism  and  i)riestly  authority,  and  against  the 
delusion  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between 
*  orthodoxy '  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies  and  true  religion. 
The  glorious  work  remains  for  us,  if  we  will  undertake  it,  to 
establish  Christian  truth  on  a  basis  that  neither  rationalism, 
nor  supei^stition,  nor  historic  doubts,  nor  critical  subtleties, 
nor  metaphysical  quibbles,  nor  materialistic  philosophy,  can 
shake  or  destroy."  It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  unintentional, 
though  by  no  means  an  inapt,  reply  to  some  of  the  assertions 
contained  in  the  book  of  J.  W.  Cudwoith  just  reviewed. 

A  Retrospect  of  my  Life.    By  Edward  Ash,  M.D.    Bristol : 

'  W.  Mack.     (Pp.  88.) 

This  little  book,  wliich  its  compiler,  Fielden  Thoi^p,  states 
"  may  be  regarded  as  his  legacy  to  his  survnA^ng  friends,"  is 
one  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  by  those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  by  a  much  wider 
circle  to  whom  he  was  known  by  his  writings,  and  the 
Christian  gentleness  and  love  of  truth  which  they  uniformly 
displayed,  even  though  we  might  not  assent  to  his  con- 
clusions. Many  valuable  papers  have  been  contributed  by 
him  to  the  columns  of  the  Frienih\  Eu:amhui\  sevei'al  of  which 
were  sent  under  a  real  concern  and  strong  apprehension  of 
the  need  of  setting  forth  the  views  therein  contained. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  were  peculiar.  Having  been 
born  a  Friend,  and  been  an  active  member  and  a  Gospel 
minister  amongst  them,  he  resigned  his  membership,  though 
not  his  love  and  interest  in  the  Society,  when  about  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  eleven  yeai-s  afterwards  he  rejoined  its  ranks 
as  a  member,  and  during  the  last  three  years  <X  his  life  he 
was  again  a  recorded  minister,  faithfidly,  we  believe,  exer- 
cising his  gift  amongst  those  with  whom  ho  was  located. 

As  the  record  of  a  gentle  Christian  life  of  true-hearted 
love  to  his  Lord,  ending  in  a  calm  and  happy  old  age,  we 
commend  the  book  to  all. 
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FIHST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE   AT  DAELINGTON. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  becoming  remarkable  for 
ite  Conferences.  Not  only  is  there  the  regular  Annual 
Conference,  or  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has  for  the  last 
two  centuries  been  zealously  attended  by  Friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  this  epoch  of  its  history 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  a  large  deputation  from 
the  district  meetings  throughout  the  land  congre- 
gating in  London  to  consider  some  question  or  other 
concerning  its  organisation  and  Church  arrange- 
ments. 

The  zeal  with  which  these  gatherings  are  attended, 
often  at  considerable  sacrifice  both  of  time  and  money, 
is  unquestionably  an  evidence  of  life  and  energy  in 
the  Body,  but  we  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  foregoing  its  own  functions,  and  dele- 
gating to  another  equtdly  large  body  of  representatives 
2  I 
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cousideratious  which  legitimately  belong  to  itself. 
There  may  often  be  a  real  waste  of  strength,  as  well 
as  of  time,  in  '*  too  much  talking;'*  and  seeing  the 
admirable  arrangement  we  have,  by  which  every  dis- 
trict Quarterly  Meeting  can  bring  forward  any  propo- 
sition it  pleases,  after  it  has  been  fully  discussed  and 
sifted  in  its  own  locality,  we  demur  to  the  system  of 
frequently  summoning  another  body  of  Friends  vir- 
tually to  supersede  this  long-recognised  relationship  of 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings. 

We  have  lat(^ly  seen  a  Conference  gathered  together 
in  London  about  as  large  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself, 
and  the  former,  after  several  days'  discussion,  having 
agi-eed  on  i\  report,  it  was  simply  ignored  by  the  latter 
meeting,  althougli  its  component  parts  were  neither 
more  numerous,  influential,  energetic,  or  representative 
than  the  body  whose  suggestions  it  put  aside.  We 
believe  that  to  avoid  collision  either  the  Yeiirly 
Meeting  must  accept  the  decision  of  such  large  repre- 
sentative Conferences  summoned  by  its  orders,  or  that 
it  must  itself  do  its  own  work,  deciding  on  propositions 
sent  up  to  it  tlu'ough  the  good  old-fashioned  channel 
of  Quarterly  Meetings. 

But  however  much  the  desirability  of  these  repeated 
Conferences  in  London  may  be  questioned,  the  argu- 
ment will  in  no  wise  apply  to  those  "  First-day  School 
C!onferences  "  which  have  been  held  every  four  or  five 
years  in  various  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom, 
including  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Dublin,  and  Darlington.  These  circular  meet- 
ings not  only  possess  the  special  advantage  common  to 
all  associations  that  change  their  locality  for  holding 
meetings — of  stirring  up  fresh  life  and  vigour  in  the 
district  in  which  they  meet — but  they  bring  together 
the  strength  and  working  sinew  of  our  Society  from 
all  parts  for  the  one  definite  object  of  helping  each 
other  in  their  Christian  engagements. 
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Some  of  the  events  of  the  late  Darlington  Conference 
are  elsewhere  chronicled  in  these  columns,  and  our 
object  in  thia  place  is  mainly  to  gather  up  a  few  of  the 
deeper  thoughts  which  animated  this  large  assembly 
of  both  sexes,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  destined 
to  bear  "fruit  after  its  kind,"  not  only  in  the  schools 
but  in  the  Church  itself. 

No  one  who  attended  it  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  subject  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  practical  results  which  must  assuredly 
follow  such  deliberations,  although  at  the  time  they 
may  not  crj-atallise  into  very  definite  shapes.  "We 
confess  to  a  far  deeper  faith  in  the  fruit  resulting  from 
this  sowing  of  good  seed  into  hearts  and  minds  prepared 
for  its  reception,  than  in  any  cut-and-dried  plans  for 
work,  or  abstract  rules  carefully  squared  to  fit  all 
conditions. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  issue  to  those  who 
regard  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to  our  own 
Church  was  the  increased  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment  to  the  Body  which  was  displayed  not  only  in 
most  of  the  papers  which  were  read,  but  by  the 
numerous  younger  Friends  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  by  the  older. 

For  many  years  much  inward  anxiety  has  been  felt 
by  the  Fathers  and  by  the  watchmen  upon  our  walls, 
lest  the  stream  of  youthful  zeal  set  flowing  by  this 
and  kindred  associations,  should  break  loose  into  fresh 
directions,  severing  its  promoters  from  the  ancient  tes- 
timonies and  faith  of  the  Body,  and  leaving  the  old 
channels  dry  as  well  as  empty. 

Having  to  some  extent  sympathised  in  this  fear, 
and  yet  feeling  assured  that  the  work  was  of  the 
Lord,  and  must  go  on  whatever  the  indirect  conse- 
quences might  be,  it  was  with  heartfelt  thankfulness 
tiiat  we  recognised  throughout  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
ference a  strong  and  almost  universal  under-current  of 
2  I  2 
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feeling  that  the  Church  cannot  and  must  not  be  a 
secondary  consideration  amongst  First-day  School 
teachers,  l)ut  that  tlie  prosperity  of  the  one  is  really  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  well-being  of  the  other. 

Whilst  admitting  fully  that  the  work  of  teaching 
some  14,000  KSabbath  scholars  (more  than  half  of 
whom  are  adults)  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
enlist  the  heartfelt  services  of  every  one  now  engaged 
in  it,  and  recognising  the  binding  eflfects  of  such  a 
coalition,  we  believe  that  a  still  deeper  basis  of  union 
is  needful  to  make  the  First-day  School  cause  an  un- 
broken success  hereafter,  and  to  hold  fast  its  workers 
in  a  permanent  and  indissoluble  oneness. 

The  inducements  to  a  lasting  corporate  subsistence 
are  veiy  variable.  Prol)ably  a  unity  of  action  will 
suffice  when  the  work  to  be  done  is  short  and  quick. 
If  all  are  labouring  for  a  common  end,  and  that  end 
is  promptly  reached  and  accomplished,  there  is  neither 
time  nor  necessity  for  very  closely  examining  motives. 

And  even  with  the  strongest  l>ond  of  all,  that  of 
religious  fellowship,  unless  there  be  also  underlying 
strata  of  unity  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  which  shall 
permeate  the  liearts  and  souls  of  the  co-workers  in  any 
congregation,  we  have  but  little  faith  in  the  permanence 
of  the  outward  bond  which  holds  them  together. 

Lastly,  and  in  relation  to  our  First-day  School 
organisation,  looking  upon  the  circumstances  of  other 
societies  past  and  present,  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  for  an  imperishable  cause  it  is  needful  to 
have  church  fellowship  and  unity  of  faith  as  well  as 
of  practices.  Whilst  with  the  present  generation  of 
Friends  the  First-day  School  movement  is  probably 
in  no  danger  of  dissolution,  we  have  again  and  again 
asked  ourselves  what  its  condition  would  be  if  its 
teachers  ceased  to  have  the  tie  of  a  common  religious 
profession,  and  depended  solely  upon  the  tie  of 
common  service  in  a  good  cause  % 
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We  regard  this  movement  as  a  legitimate  branch 
from  the  old  Quaker  root,  and  so  long  as  it  receives 
spiritual  life  and  help  from  the  tree  that  bare  it,  we 
see  every  reason  for  its  spread  and  growth  ;  but  if  the 
branch  be  severed,  no  longer  receiving  nourishment 
from  the  old  trimk,  we  can  foresee  in  the  next  gene- 
ration little  in  a  national  point  of  view  but  a  rope  of 
sand  to  hold  the  schools  together.  If  there  be  no 
unity  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  practice  amongst  the 
teachers,  we  hold  that  no  unison  of  action  or  of  teaching 
effort  will  avail  for  the  continuous  corporate  existence 
of  this  now  vigorous  and  most  valuable  organisation. 

Not  therefore  for  the  sake  of  our  Church  alone,  but 
for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  First-day  Schools 
themselves,  do  we  hail  the  thoroughly  fraternal  and 
harmonious  feeling  which  displayed  itself  in  the  repre- 
sentiitives  both  of  Church  and  schools  at  this  im- 
portant Conference  ;  and  from  it  do  we  venture  to 
predict  results  far  beyond  an}'thing  we  have  yet  wit- 
nessed. No  one  who  has  closely  observed  the  condition 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
great  loss  it  sustained  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury from  want  oi  action  and  outward  corporate  religious 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  depraved  and  ignorant  around 
them.  Its  very  muscles  became  limp  and  half  power- 
less by  reason  of  disuse,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  and 
other  similar  movements  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
present  century  had  run  its  course  this  once  vigorously 
doing  and  working  religious  community  would  have 
died  of  paralysis  or  inanition,  leaving  indeed  a  noble 
record  of  former  great  deeds,  but  closing  w4th  a 
deedless  decadence. 

If,  then,  the  First-day  School  movement  has  been 
thus  instrumental  in  saving  the  Church,  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  Church  should  now  come  forward  and 
strive  to  infuse  its  own  deep  and  fervent  religious  life 
into  the  schools  ?    It  seems  to  us  that  never  was  the 
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old  saying,  "  united  wc  stand,  separated  we  fall,"  more 
truly  applicable  than  in  tlie  mutual  relationship  of  the 
schools  and  the  Church. 

This  connection  has  been  so  forcibly  treated  in  the 
paper  by  R.  Spence  Watson,  entitled  "  Teaching  and 
the  Church,"  that  we  content  ourselves  with  earnestly 
inviting  all  our  readers  again  to  give  it  a  calm  and 
prayerful  perusal.  It  touches  upon  the  great  questions 
of  personal  conviction  and  of  loyalty  to  the  principles 
we  profess  in  a  way  that  must  commend  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  Friend. 

**  There  is  a  wide  diflercnce  (he  says)  between  freedom  in 
form  and  freedom  in  faith,  a  miglity  difference  between  having 
no  written  creed  and  having  no  definite  creed.  But  I  need 
say  little  upon  tliis  point,  for  there  are  many  indications  that 
our  Society  is  fully  alive,  at  length,  to  the  need  there  is 
of  teaching  its  own  principles  to  those  within  its  own  borders. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  when  we  oui-selves  under- 
stand them  so  little,  we  should  fail  to  make  others  appreciate 
them ;  that,  wlien  we  ourselves  seem  to  hold  them  so  lightly, 
wc  shouhl  not  succeed  in  inspiring  in  others  a  genuine 
affection  for  them.  We  have  heard  in  former  Conferences, 
advice  to  teach  Clnistianity,  not  Quakerism — as  tliougli  there 
Mere  some  radical  difference  between  the  two ;  to  try  to  make 
men  (.'Inistians  rather  than  Quakers — advice  which  is  quite 
easily  to  be  understood  if  given  by  those  who  do  not  lielieve 
with  us,  but  wliich  is  8im])ly  impossible  if  given  to  those 
who  do.  1  f  we  accept  such  advice  we  may  be  very  good 
^Methodists,  or  TJaptists,  or  Episcopalians,  l)ut  we  are  not 
Quakers.  Why,  if  mc  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  if 
we  believe  that  wc  have  found  a  more  excellent  way,  in  all 
love  and  sympathy  to  other  Christian  denominations  shall  we 
not  urge  it  upon  them  ?  In  all  love  and  sympathy  to  those 
who  come  to  us  from  without  shall  we  not  offer  it  to  them  ?" 

The  only  other  paper  which  space  permits  us  to  refer 
to,  is  the  "  Church  and  the  School/'  by  Joseph  Rown- 
trec.  It  is  hardly  just  to  the  writer  to  quot«  a  single 
extract  from  a  paper  so  logically  compiled,  but  we  are 
tempted  to  give  the  following  :— 

"  If,  then,  our  meetings  arc  not  aggressive,  and  if  only  a 
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handful  of  persons  join  the  Society  out  of  all  the  millions 
who  people  these  islands,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  scholars 
will  be  exempt  from  the  influences  which  aflect  the  general 
population.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  question,  How  are 
we  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  Church  and  the 
School  ?  is  only  another  form  of  the  wider  question.  How  is 
our  Church  to  be  made  an  aggressive  Church  ?  How  it  is  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  larger  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
coimtrymen  ?  Put  into  a  single  sentence,  I  believe  the 
answer  is: — By  recognising  in  icorskip  and  Church  organisa- 
tion the  pri7m2}Ie  of  cfcla2)tationf  and  bg  encouraging  particular 
congreuations  to  adapt  their  regulations  to  tlieir  own  special 
needs.^ 

Upon  a  right  application  of  this  idea  will  largely 
depend  the  future  of  our  religious  Society.  We  can 
only  repeat  our  conviction  that  any  attempt  to  upturn 
the  character  of  our  morning  meetings  for  Avorship, 
would  be  fraught  Avith  injury  to  the  souls  of  those  wor- 
shipping, and  with  danger  to  the  fabric  of  Quakerism 
itself.  But  upon  other  portions  of  the  First-day  it  does 
seem  an  incumbent  duty  upon  a  religious  community, 
to  whom  spiritual  gifts  have  been  largely  imparted,  U) 
exercise  those  gifts  for  the  enlarging  and  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  amongst  others.  It  is  not 
every  congregation  that  knoAvs  its  "  own  special  needs," 
and,  without  great  care,  the  adaptation  of  particular 
congregations — many  of  w-hieli  are  very  small,  and 
exceedingly  weak — might  lead  to  anarchy  and  to  an 
independence  fatal  to  the  upholding  of  our  corporate 
profession.  As  there  A\'ill,  doubtless,  be  many  failures 
before  the  best  mode  of  gathering  in  outsiders  will  be 
discovered,  we  are  especially  anxious  that  all  such 
tentative  efforts  should  not  aflfect  that  portion  of  the 
First-day  Avhich  is  occupied  by  our  regular  moraing 
meetings  for  worship.  When  the  practical  results  of 
these  shall  have  been  proved,  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  further 

changes. 

Editor. 
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ON  THE  MORMONS. 
Part  II. 

Having  earned  the  histor}^  of  Mormonism  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  ite  founder,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  creed  held  by  this 
Body  ;  and  on  this  point  we  are  not  left  in  doubt,  as 
there  has  been  no  licsitation  on  their  part  in  proclaim- 
ing the  points  of  their  faith.  The  difficulty  is  rather 
to  gather  from  their  various  documents,  and  present 
in  a  condensed  form,  such  a  r^suDie  as  shall  give  a 
coiTcct  idea  of  the  most  important  religious  tenets 
held  by  them  ;  and  here  I  confess  to  the  difficulty. 
The  creed  published  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  given  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  was  intelligible 
enough,  and  contained  in  it  nothing  to  excite  the 
amazement  or  startle  the  propriety  of  any  Christian 
community ;  but  this  was  elaborated  ;  from  time  to 
time  fr-esh  revelations  were  made,  and  these  were 
issued,  eventually,  in  a  w^ork  on  "  Covenants  and  Doc- 
trines." But  tliese  revelations  are  continually  being 
received,  and  to  the  work  above-mentioned  have  to  be 
added  the  latest  developments  as  promulgated  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  apostles.  These  I  must 
allude  to  presently  ;  but  in  order  to  place  the  matter 
clearly  before  the  reader,  he  wll  find,  below,  the  Creed 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  as  written  and  declared  by 
Joseph  Smith  in  the  year  1842  : — 

"  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Fatlier,  and  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  siii8» 
and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 
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"  We  believe  that,  tliroygb  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all 
mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel. 

"  We  believe  that  these  ortlinances  are  : — First,  Faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Second,  Eepentance  ;  Third,  Baptism 
by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  Fourth,  Laying  on 
of  Hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by 
prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands  by  those  who  are  in 
authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in  the  ordi- 
nances thereof. 

"We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  viz.,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers, 
evangelists,  &c. 

"  We  believe  in  tlie  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelations, 
visions,  healing,  interpretation  of  tongue-s,  &c. 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it 
is  titinalated  coiTectly.  We  also  believe  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  lie  the  word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and  that  He  does 
uow  reveal ;  aud  we  Iwlicve  that  He  will  yet  reveal  many 
great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  aud  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Ten  Trilies.  That  Zion  will  be  built  upon 
this  continent.  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisaic  gloiy. 

"Wo  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  &ii  men 
the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  when,  or  what 
they  may- 

"  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  mlers, 
aud  magbtrates ;  in  obeying,  honouring  and  sustaining 
the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  vir- 
tuous, aud  in  doing  good  to  all  jikii;  indeed,  we  may  say 
that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul  We  believe  all 
things,  we  hope  all  things  ;  we  have  endured  many  things, 
and  liope  to  be  enabled  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is 
anjtliiug  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praiseworthy, 
we  seek  after  those  things. 

"(Signed)        Jobefh  Smith." 
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The  above  Creed  appears  simple  enough,  and  differs 
but  little  from  those  of  other  sect^  ;  but,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  subsequent  developments  or  "revela- 
tions," it  has  become  one  of  tlie  most  complicated 
systems  of  faith  ;  and  the  Church  government,  which 
is  si)oken  of  as  being  a  simple  apostolic  organisation, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  tyi-annical  and  narrow 
systems  for  throwing  all  influence,  power,  and  autho- 
rity on  secular  matters,  as  well  as  religious,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  authorities — apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  &c. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as 
the  present,  and  not  accord  with  my  purpose,  to  trace 
through  all  their  intricacies  the  development  of  many 
of  the  headings  given  in  the  Declaration.  Spread 
over  a  very  many  writings  they  might  fill  volumes,  but 
I  shall  allude  (as  somewhat  of  a  tj^e  of  elaboration) 
to,  say,  the  first  point  of  belief — "  We  believe  in  God." 
This  belief  is  developed  in  the  book  of  Covenants  and 
Doctrines  and  in  the  sermons  of  their  preachers,  in 
a  purely  materialistic  manner.  God  is  held  to  be  a 
perfected  man  ;  tliey  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
spirit  distinct  from  matter ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a 
question  of  degree,  just  as  air  is  more  subtle  than 
Avater.  The  purest  of  all  matters  they  hold  to  be  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which,  being  set  in  motion  by  the  power 
of  the  Great  Elohim,  is  the  moving  cause  of  all  crea- 
tion. They  believe  that  the  God  of  our  worship  is 
the  God  for  this  w^orld  ;  they  hold  that  there  are  other 
gods  for  other  worlds,  and  under  these  are  angels^ 
spirits,  and  men,  only  differing  in  degree.  Heaven  is 
declared  in  their  writings  as  a  place  ifbr  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  earth  ;  the  inhabitants  are  to 
be  ruled  over  by  those  who  have  attained  a  sufiiciently 
high  state  before  death.  Baptism  is  held  to  be  a 
"saving  ordinance"  of  actual  and  material  value)  and 
to  such  an  extent  do  they  carry  this  doctrine  that  they 
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baptise  agaiu  and  again  after  eveiy  backsliding,  and 
sometimes  when  there  has  been  a  period  of  "  general 
coldness"  in  the  Church. 

At  the  time  known  in  Mormon  annals  as  the  Re- 
formation, when  it  was  supposed  that  the  Lord  had 
sent  drought  and  grasshoppers  to  punish  their  back- 
sliding, every  adult  member  of  the  Church  was  rebap- 
tised.  Nearly  all  the  old  members  have  been  baptised 
two  or  three  times  each,  and  Brigham  Young  in  one 
of  his  sermons  mentions  an  old  reprobate  who  had 
been  baptised  no  less  than  twelve  times,  and  "  cut  off 
thirteen  times  for  lying."  Brigham  himself,  who  was 
thcii  much  addicted  to  liquor,  seems  to  have  fallen 
under  the  power  of  his  enemy  soon  after  uniting  with 
the  Cliurch,  thus  rendering  re-baptism  necessary. 

'i'hey  hold  the  efficacy  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
cases  of  sickness.  They  hold  visions  as  sent  from 
God,  and  the  same  material  tendency  runs  through  all 
their  creed ;  everything  is  elaborated,  everything  de- 
cided :  The  dawn  of  the  Lord's-day  is  here,  the  new 
Sabbath  will  soon  be  ushered  in — nearly  all  the  Gentile 
world  will  be  destroyed.  Those  that  remain  will 
become  servants  to  the  Saints,  who  will  return  and 
possess  the  whole  land.  At  the  same  time  the 
remnant  of  the  Indians,  who  arc  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  will  be  convertetl,  have  the 
curse  removed,  and  become  a  "  fair  and  dehghtsome 
people." 

The  way  will  be  opened  to  the  remainder  of  the 
"  ten  lost  trilies,"  who  are  shut  up  somewhere  near  the 
North  Pole.  Old  Jerusalem  will  be  re-built  by  all  the 
Jews  gathering  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  about  the  year 
1 890  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  let  down  from  God  out 
of  Heaven,  and  located  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
with  the  cornerstone  of  the  great  temple  "  three  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  the  old  court-house  in  Independ- 
ence," where  is  to  be  the  capital  of  Christ's  earthly 
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kingdom.  The  streets  of  the  city  will  be  paved  with 
the  gold  dug  by  Gentiles  from  the  Rocky  Slountains  ; 
noxious  insects  will  be  banished,  infectious  diseases 
cease,  tlie  land  produce  abundantly  of  grain,  flour, 
and  fniit,  and  everything  will  be  lovely. 

Having  glanced  rapidly  at  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  Mormon  Creed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  repulsive  doctrine  of  Polygamy  before  preceding 
with  the  history  of  the  sect. 

Mormon  history  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  periods.  The  firstfrom  its  rise  to  1843,  when  mono- 
gamy was  preached  and  practised,  and  polygamy  denied. 
Secondly,  from  1843  to  1852,  during  which  period 
it  was  secretly  taught  and  practised,  but  openly  denied 
and  condemned.  Thirdly,  from  1852,  to  the  present, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  openly  avowed  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  religion. 

A  description  of  the  effect  of  the  promulgation  of 
tlie  doctrine,  and  its  consequences,  I  propose  deferring 
to  a  future  time,  and  give  below  the  views  of  a  Mormon 
Elder,  as  explained  to  me ;  he  himself  prefemng  a 
lower  place  both  in  the  Church  here  and  hereafter  to 

f jiving  way  to  the  solicitations  of  the  cnpostles  to  alter 
lis  marital  arrangements.  They  hold  that  the  atmos- 
phere around  is  filled  with  spirits  Avaiting  for  outWcird 
bodies,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  marriage  is  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  these  spirits  to  go  through  their 
probation  below  ;  and  as  they  believe  that  the  father  of 
a  family,  after  death,  becomes  king  over  his  offspring, 
the  larger  the  number  of  his  childi-en  on  this  earth,  the 
more  important  will  be  his  sphere  in  the  next. 

Marriage  is  held  as  a  very  higli  religious  ordinance, 
and  in  cases  of  polygamy  the  fii'st  wife  has  to  give 
her  assent,  and  absolutely  at  the  altiir  to  place  the  hand 
of  the  new  bride  into  that  of  her  husband.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  it  leads  not  unfrequently  to  diiHcultiea 
and  unpleasantness,  but  they  hold  that  the  revdatioa 
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having  been  made  to  Joseph  Smith,  was  delayed,  be- 
cause they  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it ;  but  that 
after  ten  years  those  in  authority  were  able  to  bear  the 
trial,  and  that  now  all  good  Mormons,  who  have  suffi- 
cient of  this  world's  goods  to  enable  them  to  keep  a 
plurality  of  wives,  are  bound  to  give  up  to  the  trial 
as  a  proof  of  their  faith,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  here  and  hereafter. 

Before  holding  high  office  in  the  Church,  a  man 
must  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  wdves  leads  to  higher  promotion.  They 
quote  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  a  bishop  mtist  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife  ;"  they  say  he  does  not  forbid  more,  but  no 
bachelor  is  ever  qualified  to  fill  this  office  in  the  Church. 
Amongst  the  "  twelve  Apostles,"  the  highest  number 
is  seven,  the  lowest  three,  the  total  amongst  them 
being  fifty-two.  Brigham  Young  has  nineteen,  and  I 
think  H.  Kimble  had  twenty-six  wives. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  that 
close  and  tender  social  tie  existing  amongst  all  Chris- 
tian bodies  between  man  and  wife  is  ignored  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  at  Salt  Lake.  Woman  is  no 
longer  the  helpmeet  of  man.  She  merely  looks  after 
the  family  and  the  household  arrangements.  The  men 
occupy  themselves  during  the  day  with  their  farming 
and  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  the  evening  are  en- 
gaged at  their  church  or  class-meetings,  varying  it 
now  and  then  with  a  visit  to  the  theatre  or  concert, 
in  company  with  one  or  other  of  the  wives,  probably 
leading  to  jealousy  amongst  the  others ;  thus  bearing 
out  the  truth  I  heard  expressed,  that  he  that  loved 
least  got  on  best ;  and  a  careless,  indifferent  husband, 
had  generally  the  quieter  and  more  contented  house- 
hold. That  the  women  strive  their  best  to  bear  it, 
I  can  truly  testify.  On  mentioning  jealousy  to  a 
very  refined-looking  Morman  lady,  the  big  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  and  Mrs.  Stenhouse,  in  her 
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work  on  the  subject,  graphically  describes  her  own 
feelings  as  follows  : — 

"  I  knew  very  well  that  if  it  was  tlie  law  of  God,  as  I  had 
Ijeen  led  to  helitne  it  was,  I  must  endure  it,  though  it  should 
cost  me  my  life.  l>esides  which  Bri»?ham  Youug  and  all  the 
authorities  used  to  say  that  it '  was  a  cross  we  jdl  had  got  to 
l)ear/  They  have  all  tohl  mo  frcfiueiitly  and  positively  that 
there  was  no  salvation  or  *  exaltation  in  the  heavens'  without 
it.  With  all  my  faith  in  Mormonism  doubts  would  arise,  and 
in  my  bitterest  moments  of  an<^aiish  I  would  exclaim,  *  This 
is  more  like  the  work  of  cruel  man  than  of  God.  Why  should 
man  have  that  ]>ower  over  woman,  and  she  so  helpless  ?  Surely 
a  just  and  impartial  (Jod  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.' 
Then  asain  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  had  manv 
times  before,  that  *  the  ways  of  the  Ix)rd  are  past  finding  out,' 

and  therefore  I  must  submit Tlie  time  at  length 

anived  for  us  to  go  to  the  *  Endowment  House,'  and  there  at 
the  altar  the  fii*st  wife  is  exj)ected  to  give  proof  of  her  faitli  in 
lier  religion  by  placing  the  han<l  of  the  new  wife  in  that  of 
her  husband.  She  is  asked  the  question  by  Brigham  Young, 
*  Are  you  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  Imsband,  to  be 
his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eternity  ? 
If  you  are,  you  will  manifest  it  by  placing  her  right  hand 
within  the  ri<dit  hand  of  vour  husband.'  T  did  so.  But 
what  wortls  can  describe  my  feelings?  The  anguish  of  a 
whole  lifetime  was  crowded  into  that  one  single  moment. 
When  it  was  done,  I  felt  that  I  had  laid  everything  upon 
the  altar,  and  that  there  was  no  moi-e  to  sacrifice.  I  had 
given  away  my  husband.  What  more  could  the  I^^rd  require 
of  me  that  I  could  not  do  ?     Nothing  ! " 

Direct  revelations  are  held  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  therefore  a  mere  list  of  them  would  involve 
a  recapitulation  of  all  the  occurrences  that  liave  taken 
place  since  the  foundation  of  the  sect.  If  a  battle  was 
successful  it  was  the  result  of  revelation  ;  if  a  failure, 
revelation  declared  it  was  a  punishment  for  sin.  By 
revelation  apostles  arc  sent  on  their  journey ings. 
By  revelation  the  place  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  defined, 
the  shape  of  its  streets,  and  position  of  the  temple  and 
tabernacle.      By  revelation  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
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were  discourageJ,'"'  and  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco 
forbidden,  and  at  the  present  time,  by  the  same  means, 
information  as  to  the  smallest  details  of  living  and 
drcssihg  are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  the  latest  develop- 
ment being  an  order  for  all  to  wear  wooden  shoes. 

The  devout  Mormon  believes  himself  to  be  directed 
in  all  and  everything,  and  a  revelation  promulgated 
by  the  apostles  of  liis  Church  is  as  much  binding  upon 
him  as  the  most  direct  command  in  the  Bible.  He 
waits  for  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in  everything, 
and  can  say  but  little  without  reference  thereto.  His 
pastor  or  bishop  has  such  thorough  control  of  him  that 
he  can  be  used  for  anything.  At  a  moment's  notice 
he  may  be  sent  on  a  foreign  mission,  he  may  be 
ordered  to  take  another  wife,  lie  may  be  commanded 
to  give  over  his  goods  to  the  keeping  of  the  Church, 
and  he  must  obey.  His  revelations,  if  contrary  to 
those  higher  iu  authority,  must  be  false,  and  thus  he 
is  the  mere  creature  of  a  theocratic  system  which 
holds  him  on  every  side.  The  freedom  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  him  a  thing  unknown,  he  must  bow  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Church  or  be  cast  out  an  apostate, 
cursed  by  hia  former  friends,  his  temporal  affairs 
ruined  if  possible,  and  an  example  according  to  the 
preacher  of  the  visible  curse  on  the  unfaithful  man. 

The  following  summary  of  Mormonism  is  from  the 
pen  of  J.  H.  Beadle,  who  for  several  years  resided  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  of  the  sect,  and  whose  book  on  "  The  Mysteries 
and  Crimes  of  Mormonism"  is  worth  perusal  by  those 
desirous  of  learning  the  intricate  details  of  the  secret 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 

"  Amusement  and  disgust  possess  us  by  turns  as  we  pursue 
these  blaspliemous  speculations  in  regard  to  the  employment 

•  Tea,  coffee,  nud  leather  Iiave  to  be  in^rted  into  the  State, 
thua  rendering  Mormonii  dependent  on  the  "  Gentilea." 
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of  the  gods,  or  the  vain  attempt  to  supply  those  points  of 
knowledge  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  left  nnrevealed.  In 
this  attempt  the  Mormons  may  be  styled  eclectic  theologians. 
They  are  Christians  in  their  belief  in  the  Xew  Testament 
and  the  mission  of  Christ ;  Jews  in  their  temporal  theocracy, 
tithing,  and  belief  in  prophecy ;  Mahometans  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  sexes;  and  Voudoos  or  Fetichists  in  their 
witchcraft,  good  and  evil  spirits,  faith,  doctoring,  and  super- 
stition. From  the  BoodhLsts  they  have  stolen  their  doctrines 
of  apotheosis  and  development  of  gods;  from  the  Greek 
mythology  their  loves  of  the  immortals  and  spirits;  they 
have  blended  the  ideas  of  many  nations  of  Polytheists ;  and 
made  the  whole  consistent  by  outdoing  the  Materialists. 

"  In  the  labour  of  harmonising  all  tliis  with  Christianity, 
there  is  scarcely  a  schism  that  has  ever  rent  the  Christian 
world  but  has  furnished  some  scraps  of  doctrine.  They  are 
Arians  in  making  Christ  a  secondary  being  in  the  Godhead — 
*the  greatest  of  created  things,  and  yet  a  creature*;  they  are 
Manicheans  in  their  division  of  the  universe  between  good 
and  evil  sjnrits,  and  Gnostics  in  their  gross  ascription  of  all 
human  indulgences  and  enjoyments  to  the  Saviour.  Of  the 
modem  sects,  they  liave  the  order  of  service,  *  experience 
meetings,'  and  '  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  of  tlie  Methodists ;  the 
*  first  principles'  of  the  Campbellites,  and  the  'universal 
suffrage'  of  the  Ihesby terians ;  wliile  their  views  on  baptism, 
the  *  perseverance  of  the  saints,'  l>acksliding  and  restoration, 
read  like  a  desperate  attempt  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  the 
Campbellites,  Methodists,  and  Cuml)erland  Presbyterians. 

"  Finally,  they  are  Millenarians  in  their  si>eedy  expectation 
of  Christ's  eaithly  reign ;  almost  Universalists  in  the  belief 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  mankind  will  finally  fail  of  any 
heaven;  Spiritualists  in  their  faith  that  the  unseen  powers 
produce  special  and  actual  and  visible  effects  on  earth,  though 
by  natural  laws ;  and  Communists  in  their  system  of  public 
works." 

I  do  not  propose  entering  more  fully  into  the  ex- 
travagant ideas  woven  into  the  creed  of  this  remark- 
able sect.  It  only  remains  to  describe  their  wander- 
ings, their  emigration  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  their 
present  condition. 

Joseph  Beck. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADR 

Upon  attempting  to  analyse  the  chaotic  mass  of 
causation  and  eflfect  presented  to  our  view  by  the  medi- 
aeval ages  in  Europe — if  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
either  throughout  the  broad  expanse  of  the  then  co- 
existing nations,  or  in  some  particular  territory  and 
people,  be  considered — there  is  no  event,  or  series  of 
events,  which  so  arrests  the  attention  or  excites  so 
deep  or  so  universal  an  interest;  no  motive  power 
which  exerted  so  intense  or  so  extended  an  influence 
upon  the  development  of  Europe,  both  immediately 
and  in  subsequent  times,  as  the  Crusades — imdertaken 
for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands 
of  its  infidel  possessors.  But  in  what  measure  is  our 
interest  increased  when  we  read  of  a  Crusade  of  the 
Children ;  and  with  what  tender  and  expanding 
feelings  of  sympathy  do  we  extricate  from  the  dust  of 
the  Dark  Ages  the  knowledge  of  a  movement,  won- 
derful in  its  magnitude,  aa  weU  as  unique  in  its  very 
nature  and  origin  !  With  how  great  compassion  are 
we  filled  when  to  our  view  is  unrolled  the  record 
of  the  dangers  and  hardships  bravely  endured  by 
youthful  bodies,  accustomed  only  to  play  and  pastime, 
for  the  sake  of  that  which  to  them  seemed  a  heaven- 
appointed  mission ! 

Entombed  in  old  monkish  chronicles,  the  children's 
story  was  in  danger  of  being,  and  in  truth  had  been, 
overlooked  until  by  a  recent  collection  of  the  scanty 
notices  of  this  too  little  heeded  movement,  we  are  now 
enabled,  with  whatever  meagreness  of  detail,  to  learn 
of  the  throbbing  wave  of  child-life  which  swept 
through  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  roljbing  alike  the  castle  of  the  baron  and  the 
hut  of  the  pea,StUit,  of  their  loved  sons  and  daughters. 

About  the  year  1200,  near  the  little  village  of 
Cloyes,  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  Stephen,  the 
future  leader  of  the  children,  commenced  his  career  as 
a  humble  shepherd  boy,  and  had  only  reached  his 
twelfth  year  when  persuaded  by  a  fanatic  priest  that 
he  was  appointed  by  heaven  to  lead  a  Crusade  of 
Children  for  the  bloodless  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. Overcoming  all  misgivings  and  oppositions  of 
his  friends  he  repaired  to  the  national  shrine  at  St. 
Denys,  as  being  the  place  best  calculated  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  his  mission,  at  an  age  when  the  religious 
sentiments  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  were 
easily  swayed  by  the  Pope,  through  his  ready  emissaries 
the  clergy,  and  when,  in  consequence,  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  ripe  for  the  extremity  of  religious 
ardour  and  fanaticism. 

Stephen  named  Vendome  as  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  where  we  will  leave  for  a  time  the  assem- 
bling bands  of  children,  to  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  events,  similar  in  kind  and  degree,  trans- 
piring in  Germany.  There,  as  in  France,  the  Crusade 
was  promulgated  by  a  boy,  named  Nicholas,  who  like- 
wise chose  as  a  propitious  place  the  German's  national 
shrine,  Cologne,  where,  by  his  earnest  asseverations  of 
God's  power  which  should  rest  upon  all  who  would 
put  on  the  Cross,  and  enrol  themselves  under  his 
standard  ;  by  his  appeals  to  their  sentiments  of  piety 
and  religion  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  priests,  there  was 
soon  collected  a  large  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  with  a  less  number  of  ^lults  also,  who  were 
ready  to  endiure  everything  which  might  befall  them 
on  behalf  of  the  sacred  cause. 

About  Midsummer  of  the  year  1212,  Nicholas,  then 
only  about  eleven  years  of  age,  led  from  the  gates  of 
Cologne  an  army  of  20,000,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
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conditions,  the  virtuous  and  the  depraved,  the  plun- 
derer and  the  zealous  pilgrim  ;  by  far  the  larger  part, 
however,  consisted  of  mere  boys  and  girls,  actuated,  it 
is  true,  by  a  superstition,  yet,  by  a  touching  and  a 
beautiful  one,  and  by  an  implicit  faith  which  cannot 
fail  to  win  our  moat  lively  feelings  of  compassion  and 
admiration. 

Singing  their  German  hymns  they  passed  along  the 
castellated  Khinc,  adding  still  another  memory  to  that 
storied  river,  through  Switzerland,  until  before  them 
the  Alps  reared  aloft  their  snow-clad  peaks,  whose 
trackless  and  almost  impassable' heights  must  be  scaled 
by  those  youthful  feet  if  ever  they  would  reach  theiv 
far-distant  goal. 

But  the  army  was  not  such  as  had  left  Cologne. 
Worn  out  by  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  march  of 
sickness,  hunger,  fatigue,  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts 
and  of  hostile  men,  hundreds  of  the  children  had  per- 
ished ;  many  through  discouragement  had  returned  to 
their  now  appreciated  homes  and  friends  ;  so  that  but 
one-half  of  the  original  number  remained  to  dare  the 
fresh  and  worse  dangers  of  a  passage  of  the  Alps. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  at  this  day  to  realise  Uie 
perils  and  hardship  involved  in  this  undertaking,  yet 
even  we  may  faintly  picture  the  band  of  yoxmg  pQ- 
grims  now  traversLDg  gloomy  defiles  and  inaccessible 
steeps,  now  lying  down  at  night  beneath  the  cold 
unsympatbiaing  stars,  to  sleep  the  sleep  which  to  many 
knew  no  waking,  for,  weakened  from  loss  of  food  and 
scantily  clad  to  resist  the  piercing  cold,  they  were  an 
easy  prey  to  the  grim  destroyer,  and  succumbed  in 
large  numbers  to  a  pitiful  death,  far  from  their  homes 
and  loving  friends. 

After  untold  sufferings  about  7,000  reached  Genoa  ; 
thus  dwindled  to  a  mere  remnant  of  the  proud  20,000 
who  had  set  out  from  Cologne.  But  now,  wit^  re- 
inspired  hopes  they  looked  upon  the  broad  Mediter- 
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raiiean,  through  which  their  prophet  Nicholas  had 
told  them  the  Lord  would  open  them  a  path  to  Pales- 
tine. Cruelly  were  they  disappointed  and  disheartened 
as  the  hours  rolled  by,  and  still  the  blue  waves  of  the 
sea  rippled  on  as  tranquilly  as  ever,  till  even  the  most 
confident  gave  up  hope,  and  some,  wearied  of  an  evi- 
dently fruitless  task,  remained  in  the  rich  city  of  the 
Genoese ;  while  others,  more  persevering,  toiled  on, 
hoping  that  God  Avould  manifest  His  favour  at  some 
future  place. 

A  chronicle  of  the  day  merely  mentions  that  two 
shiploads  of  children  sailed  from  Pisa ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  lost  on  the  voyage,  or 
actually  reached  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  starve  in 
beleagured  cities,  and  to  sufi'er  the  disappointment  of 
knowing  their  pilgrimage  to  have  been  in  vain. 

The  remainder  we  again  hear  of  at  Rome,  where  the 
heartless  Pope,  although  deaf  to  all  entreaties  for  aid, 
nevertheless  commanded  that,  when  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  the  vows  rashly  taken  as  inexperienced  children 
should  be  fulfilled  by  all. 

There  was  another  German  army,  simUar  in  its 
numbers,  in  its  disastrous  journey  and  abortive  results: 
suffering  and  death  from  want  and  resulting  disease 
were  experienced  in  equal  measure,  and  the  fate  of  the 
indomitable  few  who  embarked  in  vessels,  procured 
with  much  difficulty,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  no  one 
but  the  great  Caretaker  knew  the  fulfilment  of  their 
destiny. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Stephen  and  the  French  chil- 
dren gathering  at  Yendome,  whose  greatness  of  number 
had  prevented  from  commencing  their  march  until 
some  time  after  the  Germans  had  started  upon  their 
journey. 

About  the  end  of  July,  however,  an  army  of  30,000, 
composed  principally  of  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
left  Yendome  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen,  in 
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whom  theyconfidedas  in  a  prophet, intending  to  embark 
at  Marseilles,  or  rather  to  pass  through  the  sea  like  the 
Israelites  of  olden  time.  Although  their  route  was 
one  of  far  less  danger  and  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
German  army,  yet  many  and  weary  were  the  miles 
traversed  by  these  children,  over  many  a  desolate  tract, 
beneath  the  scorching  summer's  sun  ;  and  great  was 
the  suffering  consequent  upon  afierce  drought  prevailing 
that  year  throughout  Europe;  there  was  the  same 
internal  disorganisation,  moreover,  produced  by  the 
depraved  and  avaricious.  With  banners  waving,  and 
voices  resonant  of  praise,  they  now,  with  revived  spirits, 
passed  through  Provence,  that  beautiful  "  garden-land 
of  the  West,*'  beheld  at  length  the  glad  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  and  entered 
Marseilles  with  exultant  hearts,  and  proudly  chanted 
Crusading  hymns.  Here  they,  like  the  little  ones  from 
the  Khine  Land,  met  the  same  disheartening  obstacle ; 
the  sea,  undivided  by  miraculous  aid,  opened  no  path 
for  them  to  go  through,  "  as  on  dry  land."  Very  far 
off  then  seemed  the  Holy  Land,  far  already  were  their 
now  wished-for  homes,  and  loving  friends,  and  num- 
bers, weary  and  bitterly  disappointed  returned  ;  many 
others,  having  already  yielded  to  sickness  and  the 
trials  of  the  way,  slept  in  death  far  from  their  homes 
and  kindred.  Yet  about  five  thousand  seem  to  have 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  offer  of  two  apparently 
kindly  merchants,  and  to  have  embarked  upon  the  ves- 
sels provided  for  them,  and  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
leaving  friends,  country,  and  their  more  timorous 
companions,  who  feared  to  dare  the  unknown  deep. 
Many  years  passed  by  with  no  tidings  of  the  children 
— nothing  to  alleviate  the  suspense  with  which  loving 
friends  awaited  news  from  their  darlings.  At  length, 
when  eighteen — 

"  long  years  were  come  and  fled 

When  grief  was  cfUm  apd  hope  was  dead," 
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an  aged  monk  returned,  bringing  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  Two  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  on  a  de- 
solate island  near  Sardinia,  in  a  resistless  storm  which 
swept  down  upon  them,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
children  were  swallowed  up  by  the  merciless  billows, 
or  dashed  upon  the  cruel  rocks.  Their  survivors  met 
with  a  still  sadder  fate.  They  soon  learned  that  they 
had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  cruel  deception  ; 
the  benevolent  merchants  who  had  so  piously  offered 
their  ships  had  consigned  them  to  slave-dealers  in 
Africa,  and  there  they  pined  away  their  existence, 
never  even  beholding  Jerusalem,  or  if,  as  it  is  stated, 
any  ever  reached  the  Holy  City,  they  were  led  there 
as  slaves  of  the  Saracens. 

Thus  disastrously  ended  the  Crusade  of  the  Children. 
The  sight  of  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  was  never  awarded 
them  to  repay  their  untiring  zeal  and  brave  devotion  ; 
but  they  suffered  death  from  sickness,  starvation,  and 
fatigue,  or  dragged  out  a  miserable  life  in  Moham- 
medan  bondage. 

Very  few  of  the  three  armies  ever  reached  again  the 
land  of  their  birth.  A  small  number,  indeed,  with 
difficulty  retraced  their  weary  footsteps  from  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  none  of  the  captive  children 
ever  returned,  and  in  many  a  cottage,  and  in  many  a 
lordly  castle,  were  mourned  the  wayward,  but  much- 
loved  sons  and  daughters. 

In  proof  that  their  memory  was  duly  prized,  we 
may  even  at  this  day  visit  the  ruins  of  a  little 
church  erected  on  the  small  Island  of  San  Pietro, 
where  the  two  ship-loads  of  children  had  been  wrecked, 
dedicated  as  "  Ecclesia  Novorum  Innocentium" — a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  lives  of  those  who  had  so  faith- 
fully endured  for  so  holy  a  cause. 

What  then  are  the  results  ?  Truly,  we  cannot 
tell.  But  does  it  not  appear  at  least  a  curious  pheno- 
menon that  children,  adapted  to  merriment,  and  re- 
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quiring  the  watchful  care  of  parents,  should  ever  dare 
to  leave  their  country  and  hazard  the  perils  of  a  cru- 
sade and  the  traditional  cruelties  of  their  enemies  ? 

Does  it  not  awaken  in  some  hearts  a  feeling  of  love 
for  those  who  had  thus  hoped,  without  staining 
their  hands  in  blood,  to  rescue  and  make  pure  and 
holy  the  now  defiled  Sepulchre  of  their  Lord,  whose 
teachings  were  too  little  known  to  these  ignorant  and 
misguided  ones  for  them  to  realise  that  God  "  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands  V  Has  not  their  daily 
burden,  so  perseveringly  sustained,  of  which  the  cross 
on  their  shoulders  was  symbolic,  won  for  them  the 
true  victor's  meed,  the  victor's  laurate  crown  ?  Shall 
not  the  children's  story  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
those  other  rare  tales  whose  peculiar  interest  tenders 
the  heart,  and  moistens  the  eye  ?  Shall  we  not,  when 
looking  with  pride  upon  our  boys  and  girls,  the  chil- 
dren of  our  dear  native  land,  remember  the  suflFerings 
and  deaths  of  the  children  of  sunny  France  and  the 
Rhine  Land,  in  the  long-ago  past,  and  then  thank 
Heaven  that  the  lot  of  our  childhood  fell  upon  happier 
days  than  these  ? 

F.  G.  Allinson. 

Haverford  College^  U.S. 
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SHALL  QUAKERISM  BE  AGGRESSIVE  1 

The  Conference  of  Friends  at  Darlington  has  in- 
terested not  only  those  who  were  privDeged  to  attend  it, 
but  many  besides  who  were  not  able  to  be  present ;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  result  may  be  en- 
during, and  that  the  sentiments  then  expressed  may 
permeate  into  many  unlooked-for  channels,  and  ferti- 
lise hitherto  unproductive  soil.  We,  the  stay-at-home 
ones,  have  been  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  Essays  ;  and  as  the  subject  so  forcibly  treated 
by  R.  S.  Watson  had  previously  engaged  my  serious 
attention,  I  am  desirous  of  bring  it  again  definitely  be- 
fore Friends  through  the  medium  of  the  Examiner. 

We  have,  from  year  to  year,  deplored  the  small 
ingathering  influence  which  we,  as  a  Society,  possess ; 
from  year  to  year,  the  question  of  the  Church  and 
School,  or  the  Church  and  the  outer  world,  is  a  de- 
bated point.  Why  must  there  needs  be  a  "Hitherto,  and 
no  further  "  inscribed  on  our  Christian  efforts  1  Why  do 
we  bring  our  pupils  or  our  hearers  to  the  school,  or  the 
mission-house,  or  the  cottage-meeting,  and  then  let  go 
our  hold  and  leave  them  to  other  denominations  ?  Such 
was  not  the  course  of  the  early  Friends.  From  rich  and 
poor,  from  learned  and  unlearned,  in  the  face  of  per- 
secution, prison  and  death,  the  ranks  of  Quakerism 
were  constantly  filled.  I  believe  the  answer  to  be  simply 
this,  that  we  are  not  ourselves  enthusiastic  believers  in 
(I  use  the  term  advisedly),  or  strongly  possessed  by, 
the  truth  of  our  distinguishing  views.  Have  we  not 
in  fact  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  them,  and  striven 
to  ignore  them  ?  Have  we  not  gloried  in  seeking  not  to 
make  proselytes? 
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Look  at  the  histoiy  of  those  who  in  any  depart- 
ment have  attained  to  great  success.  They  have  been 
men  or  women  filled  with  the  conviction  of  being 
right,  and  "  truth  Wi'K  out."  Even  in  the  scientific 
realm  it  is  so.  Look  at  Galileo,  forced  by  the  tyrant 
power  of  the  Inquisition  to  falsify  his  nobler  self,  still 
muttering  "  It  does  move,  though  !  "  But  as  the  cauae 
is  higher,  so  the  martyrs  (or  witnesses)  for  religious 
truth  are  bolder.  Look  at  the  disciples  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  transformed  from  cowards  to  fearless  cham- 
pions for  the  faith  ;  so  full  of  persuasive  energy  that 
their  enemies  tauntingly  said,  "  These  men  are  full  of 
new  wine  !"  Look,  too,  at  the  result — three  thousand 
converts !  See  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  fighting 
"after  the  manner  of  men  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, ' 
and  reminding  the  elders  of  the  Church  which  he 
had  founded  there,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
he  had  "  not  ceased  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day, 
with  tears."  What  was  the  result  of  this  earnestness  ? 
Churches  founded  at  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  many,  many  others. 

Look  at  Husa  witnessing  unmoved  for  the  truth 
before  the  fiery  Council  of  Constance !  Did  not  Luther 
spring,  as  it  were,  from  his  ashes  "i 

Look  at  Luther,  single  handed  and  alone,  braving 
earth's  great  ones,  as  he  calmly  declared  he  would 
have  done  the  devils  had  they  been  as  numerous  as  the 
tiles  on  the  roofs  of  Worms,  strong  in  the  power  of  his 
convictions,  and  winding  up  with  his  indomitable 
"  I  cannot  otherwise,  God  help  me.  Amen."  The 
result  ?  The  Protestantism,  so  far  as  it  at  present 
exists,  of  Europe. 

And  again,  look  at  our  martyrs — the  crowded  jails 
of  England,  the  gibbet  on  Boston  Common,  the  slow 
murder  of  a  Pamelt,  and  as  far  as  will  was  concerned, 
the  twice-repeated  execution  of  Mary  Dyer.  What 
gave  them  their  strength  and  victory  ?    The  assurance 
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that  their  message  was  from  God.  And  the  noble 
truths  of  Quakerism  will  yet  spread  in  the  world,  when 
it  finds  in  its  ministers,  its  cottage  evangelists,  its  First- 
day  school  teachers,  whole-hearted  advocates,  men  and 
women  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  it 
Ls  nothing  more  or  less  than  primitive  Christianity.  If 
we  would  gain  others  to  our  faith,  we  must  be  our- 
selves reliant  on  its  power. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  Essay 
above  referred  to  as  so  clear  an  exponent  of  my  own 
views.  R.  S.  Watson  says : — "  But,  perhaps,  the 
matter  of  first  importance  is,  that  we  should  under- 
stand our  principles  ourselves  before  we  can  teach  them 
to  others.  I  find  a  great  many  members  of  our  Society 
who  are  not  Quakers,  who  do  not  hold  the  principles 
of  our  Society  dear,  who  have  never  been  taught  what 
those  principles  really  are.  I  have  frequently  heard 
it  said,  that  any  may  be  a  Quaker  whatever  his  reli- 
gious belief ;  that  the  great  advantage  of  Quakerism 
was,  that  it  had  no  written  or  specified  creed;  that  each 
Quaker  was,  in  matters  of  belief,  a  law  unto  himself. 
There  would  l)e  but  a  poor  chance  of  a  religious  body 
holding  together  at  all  without  some  stronger  bond  of 
union  than  this.  There  is  a  wide  difierence  between 
freedom  in  form  and  freedom  in  faith.  A  mighty 
diflFerence  between  having  no  written  creed,  and  hav- 
ing no  definite  creed.  But  I  need  say  little  upon  this 
point,  for  there  are  many  indications  that  our  Society 
is  fully  alive,  at  length,  to  the  need  there  is  of  teach- 
ing its  own  principles  to  those  within  its  own  borders. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  when  we  ourselves 
understand  them  so  little,  we  should  fail  to  make  others 
appreciate  them ;  that,  when  we  ourselves  seem  to  hold 
them  so  lightly,  we  should  not  succeed  in  inspiring 
in  others  a  genuine  affection  for  them. 

"  We  have  heard  in  former  Conferences,  advice  to 
teach  Christianity,  not  Quakerism — as  though  there 
were  some  radical  difierence  l^etween  the  two ;  to  try 
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to  make  men  Christians  rather  than  Quakera^advice 
which  is  quite  easily  to  be  understood  if  given  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  with  ua,  but  which  is  simply 
impossible  if  given  to  those  who  do.  If  we  accept  such 
advice,  we  may  be  very  good  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or 
Episcopalians,  but  we  are  not  Quakers.  Why,  if  we 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  if  we  believe  that 
we  have  found  a  more  excellent  way,  in  all  love  and 
sympathy  to  other  Christian  denominations, shall  we  not 
urge  it  upon  them  ?  in  all  love  and  sympathy  to  those 
who  come  to  us  from  without,  shall  we  not  offer  it  to 
them  ?  " 

I  am  tempted  to  add  to  this  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Justine  Daiencourt,  who  is  well-known  as 
the  zealous  promoter  of  Christian  work  in  France.  The 
testimony  is  more  interesting,  as  being  from  an  "  out- 
sider." She  says  : — "  Tf  I  were  a  man,  and  any  other 
than  the  humble  little  woman  thou  knowest,  I  should 
a  long  time  ago,  at  least  eighteen  months  since,  have 
risen  in  the  Friends'  meetings,  and  have  told  them  such 
things  as  they  heard  [in  the  Yearly  Meeting]  on  their 
want  of  aggression,  and  on  the  little  eflFort  they  put 
forth  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Friends 
are  in  general  practical,  and  logical  too ;  nevertheless  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  an  inconsistency,  if  they  only 
aid  with  their  money  the  different  undertakings  which 
demand  their  support.  Money  cannot  do  everything. 
I  know  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  that  they  generously  give  their  money,  but  as 
there  are  fundamental  principles,  without  which 
nothing  will  prosper,  I  think  they  ought  to  hold  fast 
those  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  promote 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  amongst  us,  they  ought 
to  teach  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
we  can  understand  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the 
lamp,  but  we  must  also  have  the  oil  which  is  to  give 
the  light" 
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Now  how  can  these  remarks  be  made  practical  ?  If 
we  recognise,  as  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do,  that 
the  Church  has  a  mission,  first  towards  its  own  mem- 
bers and  attenders,  and  secondly  to  those  who  are 
"  without,"  in  holding  forth  the  truths  "  which  are 
most  surely  believed  by  us,"  how  is  it  to  be  best  done  ? 
We  recognise  the  gift  of  Teaching  as  well  as  that  of 
Ministry,  and  are  there  not  one  or  more  in  our  difierent 
meetings  prepared  in  "  the  ability  which  God  giveth " 
to  invite  all  who  like  to  attend  to  hear  in  our  meeting- 
houses, (entirely  independently,  of  course,  from  our 
times  of  worship)  a  simple  exposition  of  our  Christian 
views  ? 

I  believe  that  if  a  series  of  such  explanatory  meet- 
ings could  be  held,  showing  the  groiind  of  our  doctrine 
respecting  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Worship, 
Ministry,  the  Ordinances,  War,  Oaths,  and  simplicity 
of  conduct,  followed  up  or  preceded  by  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  the  Society,  and  the  lives  and  sufferings  of 
its  founders,  many  would  be  attracted  by  the  theme, 
and  be  led  to  search  and  see  for  themselves  "  whether 
these  things  were  so."  It  would  also  afford  a  good 
opportunity  to  encourage  all  who  felt  disposed  to  join 
with  us  in  our  worship,  and  do  much  towards  banish- 
ing the  still  lingering  idea  that  our  meetings  are  not 
open  to  others.  The  advantage  to  those  of  our 
Friends,  older  and  younger,  who  are  only  members 
by  birthright  would,  I  think,  be  considerable. 

I  trust  no  one  will  imagine  that  I  would  advocate 
the  merely  doctrinal  or  intellectual  advocacy  of  things 
which  can  only  be  rightly  discerned  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  but  since  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  pleased 
to  bestow  on  us  powers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  under- 
standing, should  not  these  also  be  placed  on  the  altar 
and  dedicated  to  His  service,  and  if  undertaken  in 
His  holy  fear,  would  He  not  command  the  blessing  ? 
It  has  ever  pleased  Him  to  work  by  instruments,  and 
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though  He  alone  can  give  the  increase^  and  the  praise 
is  His  alone,  yet  none  the  less  are  we  bound  to  put 
out  our  various  talents  to  "  usury"  for  His  sake,  wait- 
ing the  harvest-day,  when  to  each  devoted  labourer  it 
wiU  be  said,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord." 

M.  E.  Beck. 


THE    DISTANT    AND    THE    NEAR 

I. 
Wb  look  into  the  Btar-bespangled  sky, 
Where  buiib  ou  suns  their  mighty  influence  shed 
O'er  worlds  on  worlds  in  mazy  courses  led ; 
Well  may  we  tremble  as  we  gaze  on  high, 
How  small  this  planet  seems  whereon  we  tread, 
And  that  resplendent  sun,  whose  fiery  gaze 
We  scarce  can  meet,  by  whose  life-giving  rays 
All  forms  of  beauty  on  this  earth  are  bied, 
Seems  shorn  of  half  his  beams,  a  lesser  light, 
A  star  among  the  stars ;  and  what  are  we, 
But  specks  of  dust  unworthy  of  His  sight, 
Wlio  bade  this  mighty  universe  to  be ) 
How  can  we  win  the  smiling  of  His  face 
Lost  in  the  vast  infinity  of  space  ? 

u. 
Is  this  the  crown  of  Science,  this  her  power. 
To  change  our  childlike  trust  for  awe  and  fear, 
To  make  Him  distant  and  His  wonders  near  1 
Nay,  for  she  shows  us  in  the  humblest  flower, 
Blown  in  the  sunshine,  broken  by  the  shower, 
Proofs  of  HiB  care ;  of  His  divinest  thought : 
How  finely  planned,  how  exquisitely  wrought, 
And  robed  in  beauty  for  one  fleeting  hour. 
And  as  the  universe  transcends  her  gaze. 
Though  armed  with  might  to  pierce  those  realms  on  high, 
So  not  a  leaf  or  opening  bud  betrays 
Its  utmost  secrets  to  her  careful  eye. 
0  height  and  depth  of  Wisdom  tibus  expressed ! 
And  such  the  Love  whexeon  our  souls  may  rest 

M.  S. 
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FINE  ART. 
[The  substance  of  a  Lecture  lately  given  to  Leicester  Working  Men.l 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Fine  Art  ?  what  is 
its  object,  what  arc  its  elementary  principles,  what  are 
the  different  means  which  it  adopts  to  attain  its  end  ? 
— in  other  words,  into  how  many  species  is  it  divided, 
and  what  is  the  province  or  scope  of  each  of  these 
species  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  hope,  in  some 
degree,  to  answer.  To  do  more  than  treat  the  subject 
in  the  most  general  and  elementary  manner  would  be 
impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal. 

In  this  country  Fine  Art,  at  any  rate  until  recently, 
has  been  partially  misunderstood,  and  its  significance 
and  powers  for  good  under-rated;  but  I  think  the  time 
is  coming  when  its  appreciation  will  become  general, 
and  when  its  value  as  a  means  of  higher  education 
will  no  longer  be  under-estimated. 

Now  there  are  various  views  respecting  Fine  Art 
Professor  Seeley,  who  is  a  great  authority  in  literature 
and  history,  has  written  an  essay  on  Fine  Art,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  it  is  "play,"  or  "sport" 
He  says  : 

"There  are  two  classes  of  activities;  with  every  power 
that  we  have  we  can  do  two  things — ^we  can  work  and  we 
can  play.  Every  power  that  we  have  is  at  the  same  time 
useful  and  delightful  to  us.  There  is  no  motion  of  our  body 
or  mind  which  we  use  in  work  which  we  do  not  also  use  in 
play  or  amusement.  If  we  walk  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
place  where  our  interest  requires  us  to  be,  we  also  walk  about 
the  fields  for  enjoyment.    Men  use  their  powers  seriously  in 
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manufacture,  trade,  science ;  they  use  their  powers  for  amuse- 
ment in  many  ways,  amongst  them  in  painting,  sculpture, 
music  and  poetry — and  these  are  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  the 
exertion  used  in  producing  them  differs  from  the  exertion 
used  in  work,  in  that  it  is  exertion  for  its  own  sake,  while  that 
used  in  work  is  for  some  ulterior  object." 

We  need  to  comprehend  fully  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Fine  Art,  or  we  shall  not  imderstand  its 
object  and  its  capabilities  ;  and  Professor  Seeley,  with 
his  desire  to  penetrate  the  philosophy  of  things,  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  originating  cause  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  He  says  man  uses  his  faculties  for  work  and 
play,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  sustenance, 
but  sometimes  also  for  the  sake  of  using  them.  Now 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  most  elementary  form  of 
Fine  Art — the  whistling  of  a  labourer  at  his  work. 
According  to  Professor  Seeley,  he  whistles  for  the  sake 
of  using  his  faculty  of  whistling.  If  I  may  venture 
to  diflfer  from  Mr.  Seeley,  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
whistles  simply  because  he  likes  the  sound  of  it.  He 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  his  perform- 
ance, which  may  or  may  not  in  reality  be  melodious, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  melodious  to  him  or  he 
would  not  whistle.  So  that  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  whistling  is  due  to  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  the 
whistler,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  whistling 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant  to  use  one's 
faculties  for  the  sake  of  using  them,  as  it  is  pleasant 
for  instance  to  a  kitten  to  play,  but  I  cannot  think 
this  is  the  foundation  of  Fine  Art.  The  man  of 
genius  does  not  use  his  faculties  because  the  use  of 
them  is  pleasant  to  him,  but  because  he  feels  or  con- 
ceives something,  and  must  express  it,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied until  it  is  expressed. 

I  venture  to  think  Mr.  Seeley,  and  the  school  of 
thought  to  which  he  belongs,  are  incorrect  in  two 
ways.     First,  in  tracing  the  source  of  the  pleasure  to 
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the  use  of  faculties  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  secondly,  in 
stating  that  ai*t  exists  for  pleasure. 

If  art  existed  for  pleasure,  then  the  greater  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  work  of  art  the  greater  the 
art.  But  this,  I  think,  you  will  see  is  not  the  case. 
Supposing  every  one  were  alike  in  mental  and 
spiritual  constitution,  and  all  alike  equally  cultivated, 
then  it  might  be  that  the  greater  the  pleasure  the 
greater  the  art ;  but  as  it  is,  the  pleasure  derived  is  no 
test  whatever  of  greatness.  It  only  proves  that  the 
work  is  appreciated  by  the  person  who  is  pleased. 
Whether  it  give  pleasure  or  not  may  depend  entirely 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  person  viewing  it.  A  clever 
imitation  in  painting  of  a  door-knocker  might  delight 
a  person  whose  tastes  were  uncultivated,  whilst  an 
imperfectly-executed  work,  embodying  some  lofty 
thought  or  sentiment,  would  be  entirely  disregarded. 

But  if  the  school  of  art  to  which  Mr.  Seeley  belongs 
is  wrong  in  one  direction,  there  is  a  school  that,  if  my 
view  be  correct,  errs  in  another.  According  to  the 
latter,  art  exists  for  moral  and  religioits  improvement 
Moral  and  religious  improvement  are  involved  in  all 
good  art,  just  as  pleasure  is  so  involved ;  but  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  like  pleasure,  are  not 
therefore  the  objects  of  art,  but  are  only  its  indirect 
attainments.  Art  is  associated  with  all  that  enobles 
the  soul ;  it  is  the  powerful  ally  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion, as  it  is  the  source  of  the  highest  pleasure  ;  but 
if  it  is  put  to  the  service,  either  of  pleasure  on  the 
one  hand,  or  morals  and  religion  on  the  other,  it  is 
dethroned  from  its  rightful  position.  It  loses  its 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  its  power  and  signi- 
ficance. 

What  then  is  Fine  Art,  and  what  is  its  object  t 
"  Art,''  says  Emerson,  "  is  the  conscious  utterance  of 
thought  by  speech  or  action  to  any  end.  Art  is  the 
spirit's  voluntary  use  and  combination  of  things  to 
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sci-ve  its  euil.  If  the  spirit  iu  such  action  aim  at  use 
we  have  Uaeful  Art,  if  it  aim  at  beauty  we  have  Fiue 
Art."  That  is  a  simple  definition  of  Useful  Art  and 
Fine  Art,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  a  better. 
Fine  Art  is  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  the  oJ^ect 
of  Fine  Art  ia  the  expression  of  beauty. 

But  what  is  Beauty  \  Thia  ia  a  question  not  very 
easily  answered;  it  has  been  a  problem  for  philosophers 
ancient  and  modem,  and  we  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
nearer  a  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  compare  different 
modem  writers  on  the  subject,  than  were  the  ancient 
Greeks.  A  modem  Frenchman,  after  disposing  of  all 
other  solutions,  announces  that  beauty  consists  in  the 
"perception  of  relations."  I  don't  know  that  you  will 
feel  much  forwarder  on  hearing  that  extremely  intel- 
ligible definition  of  beauty.  But  the  fact  is,  I  think — 
and  here  I  follow  Dugald  Stewart — that  beauty  in 
the  abstract  cannot  be  defined.  "  The  speculations  of 
philosophers  have  origioated,"  says  he,  "  in  a  prejudice 
which  has  descended  to  modem  times  from  the  scho- 
lastic ages ;  that  when  a  word  admits  of  a  variety  of 
significations  these  different  significations  must  all  be 
species  of  the  same  genus,  and  must  include  some 
essential  idea  common  to  every  individual  to  whom 
the  generic  term  can  be  applied,"  and  he  illustrates 
the  error  of  this  metaphysical  subtlety  by  quoting  a 
conversation  between  Aristippus  and  Socrates  about 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Aristippus,  having  asked 
Socrates  if  he  knew  anything  that  was  good  ? 

" '  Do  you  ask  me.'  said  Socrates,  '  if  I  know  anythiDg  good 
for  a-ff^er  or  for  an  iuflammatiou  ia  the  eyes,  or  aa  a  preser- 
vative against  famine  ? '  '  By  no  means,'  returned  the  other. 
'  Nay,  then,'  replied  Socrates,  '  if  you  ask  me  concerning  a  yood 
which  is  good  for  nothing,  I  know  of  none  such,  nor  yet  do  I 
desire  to  know  it.'  '  But,'  said  the  other, '  do  you  know  any- 
thing beautiful ? '  'A  great  many,'  returned  Socrates.  '  Are 
these  all  like  to  one  another  ? '    '  Far  from  it,  Aristippus, 
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there  is  a  very  consideral)le  difference  between  them.'     *  But 
how/  said  Aristippus,  *  can  heanty  differ  from  beauty  ? '  " 

Why  not  ?  It  does  not  follow  because  there  are 
beautiful  colours,  and  beautiful  forms,  and  beautiful 
virtues,  and  beautiful  actions,  that  the  beauty  of  each 
of  these  things  is  the  same  iii  essence.*  The  meta- 
physician insists  that  such  must  be  so.  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  a  great  French  writer,  who  has  many  disciples, 
insists  that  beauty  in  objects  is  composed  of  two  elements 
— unity  and  variety.    The  variety  we  are  all  witness  to. 

The  sublime  and  beautiful  are  both  to  be  found  in 
nature,  in  ideas,  in  sentiments,  in  actions.  There  is 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiiitual  beauty.  In 
these  it  is  manifest  one  of  M.  Cousin  s  elements  is 
conspicuous,  viz.,  variety,  but  where  is  the  unity  ? 
M.  Cousin  says  all  these  beauties  resolve  themselves 
into  one  and  the  same  beauty,  that  is  moral  beauty. 
Nature  is  beautiful,  because  of  its  moral  expression  : — 

"  When/'  says  he,  "  you  ai'e  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  or 
before  the  immense  ocean,  when  you  behold  the  rising  or 
setting;  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  day,  do  not 
these  imposing  i>icture8  produce  on  you  a  moral  effect  ?  Do 
we  not  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  an  admirable  power, 
intelligence,  and  wisdom,  and,  thus  to  speak,  is  not  the  face 

♦  Suppose  that  the  loiters  ABODE  denote  a  series  of  objects ; 
that  A  possesses  some  (jimlity  in  common  with  B,  B  a  quality  in 
common  with  C,  C  a  quality  in  common  with  D,  D  a  quality  in 
common  with  E,  while  at  the  same  time  no  quality  can  be  found 
which  belongs  in  common  to  any  three  objects  in  the  series.  Is  it 
not  conceivable  that  the  afHnity  between  A  and  B  may  produce  a 
transference  of  the  name  of  the  first  to  the  second,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the  remaining  objects 
together,  the  same  nami3  may  pass  in  succession  from  B  to  C,  from 
C  to  D,  and  &om  I)  to  E  ?  In  this  manner  a  common  appellation 
will  arise  between  A  and  E,  although  the  two  objects  may  in  their 
nature  and  properties  be  so  widely  distant  from  each  other,  that  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  conceive  how  {he  thoughts  were  led 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  the  transitions  nevertheless  being  aU 
easy  and  gradual. — Golleeted  Work$  of  Dugaid  Stewart,  VoL  V. 


of  nature  expreaaive  like  that  of  a  man  ?  So  the  beauty  of  a 
human  being  depends  on  its  moral  expression,  and  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  or  a  painting  depends  on  the  same  thing." 

Thus,  according  to  this  theory,  all  the  various  kinds 
of  beauty  can  be  reduced  to  moral  beauty ;  and,  saya 
M.  Cousin — pushing  his  argument  to  its  proper  end — 
moral  beauty  consisting  of  two  elements,  justice  and 
charity,  he  who  expresses  in  his  conduct  justice  and 
charity  accomplishes  the  moat  beautiful  of  works, — 
the  good  man  is  in  his  way  the  greatest  of  all  artists. 

But  there  is  surely  no  need  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  unity  of  beauty.  Becauae  a  variety  of  idcaa  is 
comprised  under  the  term  beauty,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  a  common  property  running  through 
them  all.  The  first  ideas  of  beauty  are  probably 
derived  from  colours  and  forms.  In  the  uncultivated 
mind  brilliant  colouring  probably  predominatea  over 
every  other  form  of  b&auty.  So  the  poet  Akenside 
says : — 

'■  Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homewards  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
Tlie  sunshine  gleaming,  as  thro'  amber  clouds. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon  I  ween 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language  wUl  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart." 

Aft«r  colour  and  form  we  get  to  beauty  of  motion, 
which,  associated  with  form  produces  the  effect  of 
grace.  From  these  three  elements  an  immense  variety 
of  complicated  results  can  be  conceived,  and  no  one 
can  define  how  far  the  efiect  of  beauty  which  results 
is  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  elements  concerned  in 
its  production.  But  our  ideas  of  beauty  are  chie% 
influenced  by  intelleetual^and  moral  associations.  We 
all  know  the  beauty  of  a  familiar  landscape  may  be 
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partly  or  mainly  due  to  associations.     Moore  says  of 
the  Vale  of  Avoca  : — 

"  Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green, 
Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  rill ; 
Oh,  no ! — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 
'Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom,  were  near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear; 
And  who  felt  liow  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  tliem  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love." 

And  still  more  striking  is  the  composition  of  human 
beauty.  A  woman's  beauty  depends  on  an  association 
of  physical,  mentiJ,  and  moral  charms  which  cannot  be 
detached  from  each  other.  The  soul  and  the  body  are 
intimately  connected  and  dependent  for  their  peculiar 
beauties  each  on  the  other. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  as  to  this  in- 
timate connection  of  soul  and  body  it  is  owing  that 
the  word  Beauty  is  applied  to  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities.  We  talk  of  a  beautiful  smile,  but  it  is  not 
the  form  of  the  lips  that  we  refer  to  only,  but  to  the 
kindness  or  good  temper  that  they  reveal,  and  thus 
beauty  comes  to  denote  ideas  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world  which  are  inseparably  associated  with 
sights  and  sounds  perceived  by  the  eye  and  ear.  And 
here  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  through  sight 
alone  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  awakened,  for  by 
the  same  kind  of  transference  already  referred  to  *  the 
word  beauty  is  applied  to  sounds.  The  sounds  of 
nature  as  well  as  its  sights  give  us  delight,  and  com- 
bined with  sights  add  much  to  our  realisation  of  the 
beautiful.  How  greatly,  for  instance,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  sound  of  running  water,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
enhance  our  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  I  Let  me 


•  See  note,  p.  494. 
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quote  a  passage  of  Tennyson's  in  which  this  truth  is 

beautifully   iUustrated  in  the  depicting   of  a    scene 

largely  dependent  for  its   beauty  on  the  sounds  of 

nature : — 

"  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward ;  but  all  else  of  Heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.    And  now 
As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hotu:  just  flown,  with  all  its  sound 
(For  those  old  days  had  thrice  the  life  of  these) 
Rinas  in  mine  tars.    The  steer  forgot  to  graze 
An(£  where  the  hedgerow  cuts  the  pathway,  stood 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field. 
And  louring  to  his  fellows.    From  the  woods 
Game  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  note  for  joy. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home  the  ground.     To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud  as  tho*  he  were  the  lord  of  day." 

It  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  happens  that  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  is  indebted  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
For  instance,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  "All  the 
land  .  .  .  smelt  of  the  coming  summer."  Here  the 
perception  of  beauty  is  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  no  one  would  deny  that  the  beauty 
of  a  rose  is  partly  dependent  on  its  scent. 

But  beyond  this  region  of  the  material  world,  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  and  the  conceptions  derived 
inmiediately  therefrom,  there  is  the  world  of  the  Ima- 
gination, and  through  the  medium  of  Fine  Art  we 
have  everything  which  the  imagination  can  conceive 
associated  with  the  charms  of  colour  and  form,  of  sound 
and  rhythm  addressed  to  the  senses.     The  meaning 
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of  the  beautiful  thus  becomes  infinitely  extended  and 
the  ol)jcets  of  Fine  Art  arc  indefinitely  multiplied. 

Enough  has  now  been  siiid  to  show  how  the  word 
Beauty  comes  to  include  so  many  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  are  different  from  each  other,  and  give 
rise  to  pleasure  on  different  principles.  K  we  ask 
why  these  things  give  us  pleasure,  the  only  answer 
we  can  give  is  that  they  commend  themselves  to  the 
different  faculties  involved  in  tlieir  perception.  Why 
do  we  like  sweet  things  and  dislike  sour  ?  because  it 
is  the  instinct  of  our  nature.  And  as  our  faculties  are 
cultivated,  our  power  of  perceiving  the  beautiful  and 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  it  are  increased.  If,  fm*- 
ther,  we  want  a  test  of  the  beautiful,  we  must  depend 
on  the  judgment  of  the  man  w^hose  faculties  of  he^rt, 
head,  and  imagination,  are  healthy  and  cultivated ; 
who  is,  to  use  Alatthew  Arnolds  expression,  harmo- 
niously developed,  that  man  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
beautiful. 

Even  if  we  adopt  the  other  theory  of  Beauty,  that 
of  M.  Cousin  and  his  school,  and  say  that  Beauty  is 
absolute,  d  i^rioriy  independent  of  human  facidties 
and  exj)erience,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  still  no 
other  appeal.  Who  is  to  tell  us  what  is  the  absolute 
Beauty  ?  The  man  I  suppose  whose  fiiculties  of  heart, 
head,  and  imagination  are  the  most  powerful  and 
most  highly  cultivated. 

In  speaking  then  of  Fine  Art,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  expression  of  beauty.  Man  is  not  made  only  to 
know  and  love  beauty  in  the  works  of  nature,  but  he 
is  endow^ed  with  the  power  of  reproducing  it.  At  the 
sight  of  beauty,  of  whatever  kind,  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual,  he  feels  and  admires,  and  desires  to  repro- 
duce it.  And  when  we  consider,  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  indicate,  the  immense  range  of  beauty — 
that  it  exists  not  only  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
material  world,  but  in  the  thoughts  and  actions,  in  the 
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iraagiiiatJona  and  spiritual  aspinitions  of  mankinfl,  io 
everything  in  fact  that  excites  the  inexpressible  emo- 
tion to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  when  we  remember 
its  influence  on  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  a  means 
appointed  by  the  Deity  by  which  the  soul  is  refreshed 
and  sustained — we  shall  see  the  importance  of  Fine 
Art,  and  the  necessity  for  its  cultivation  ;  for,  looking 
at  it  broadly.  Fine  Art  is  the  expression  of  the 
spiritual  needs  of  man.  As  the  useful  arts,  such  as  ship- 
building and  agriculture,  are  the  manipulation  of  the 
powers  and  materials  of  nature  for  man's  material 
comfort  and  civilisation,  so  the  Fine  Arts  use  nature 
for  bis  mental  and  spiritual  wants. 

This  being  the  case,  we  shall  see  the  inadequacy  of 
the  views  which  have  obtained,  and  still  obtain,  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  regard  to  it.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  Fine  Arts  as  among  the  loftiest  agencies 
in  education,  they  have  been  classed  as  luxuries,  and 
taught  as  accomplishments.  They  have  been  removed 
from  the  serious  affairs  of  life  and  associated  only 
with  the  leisure  of  the  wealthy  and  idle ;  and  even 
now,  when  Fine  Art  is  being  raised  from  this  posi- 
tion, and  every  town  of  importance  has  its  School 
of  Design,  we  are  slow  t»  perceive  its  full  signifi- 
cance, and  the  motive  for  its  study  is  too  often  the  hope 
of  pecuniary  profit. 

The  English  and  Americans,  and  all  English-speak- 
ing nations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  behindhand 
in  appreciation  of  Fine  Art.  They  have  occupied 
themselves  no  doubt  with  other  things  necessary  to 
human  development,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
economical  inventions,  their  machinery,  their  immense 
material  development,  and  their  capacity  for  colonisa- 
tion ;  and  if  true  human  development  depended  ou 
what  the  Americans  call  "going  ahead,"  the  serious 
study  of  art  would  be  useless ;  but  it  happens  that 
there  is  something  else  to  be  done  besides  going  ahead 
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if  man  is  to  attain  peace  and  happiness,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  Fine  Art  to  assist  in  stimulating  the 
higher  faculties,  and  in  cultivating  the  spirit  that  is 
within  us. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  manifest  that  Fine  Art 
is  within  tlie  provmce,  and  should  form  part  of  the 
education,  of  the  working  population,  and  this  quite 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  pecuniary  profit  that 
may  attach  to  it.  But  we  are  only  just  beginning  to 
learn  this  ;  last  century  it  was  undi*eamed  of.  Listen 
to  Pojie  on  Poetry,  w^hich  is  the  chief  of  the  Fine 
Arts:  "Poetry  and  criticism,"  says  he,  "are  by  no 
means  the  universal  concern  of  the  world,  but  only 
tlie  affair  of  idle  men  who  write  in  their  closets  and 
of  idle  men  who  read  there.  All  the  advantages  I 
can  think  of  accruing  from  a  genius  for  poetry  are  the 
agrecal)lc  power  of  self-amusement  when  a  man  is  idle 
or  alone,  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  best 
(tumpany,  and  the  freedom  of  saying  as  many  careless 
things  as  other  people  without  being  so  severely  re- 
marked on."  Fancy  a  poet  of  the  country  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Stilton  delivering  himself  of  opinions  like 
these  ;  and  when  a  poet  said  this  of  poetry,  no  wonder 
that  Fine  Art  should  come  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic. 

But  it  wa.s  not  always  so,  or  else  where  would  our 
Fine  Arts  have  been  ? 


"  The  Gothic  cathedi*als  "  says  Emerson  "  were  built  when 
the  builder  and  the  priest  and  people  were  overpowered  by 
their  faith.  Love  and  fear  laid  every  stone.  The  Madonnas 
of  Raphael  and  Titian  were  made  to  be  worshipped^  tragedy 
was  instituted  for  the  like  purpose  and  the  miracles  of 
music :  all  sprang  out  of  some  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  never 
out  of  dilettantism  and  holydays.  Now,  they  languish 
because  their  purpose  is  mere  exhibition.  Who  cares,  who 
knows,  what  works  of  art  our  Government  have  ordered  to  be 
made  for  the  Capitol  ?    Tbey  ai-e  a  mere  flourish  to  please  the 


eye  of  persons  who  liave  associations  with  books  and  galle- 
ries. But  in  Greece  the  Demos  of  Athens  divided  into 
political  factions  upon  the  merits  of  Phidias." 

The  influence  and  significance  of  Fine  Art  was  also 
conspicuous  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For  three  centuries, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  legendary  poetry  and 
literature  was  the  sole  moral  nutriment  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  Like  the  Pagan  mythologies  it  became 
diffused  through  the  forms  of  art,  and  was  the  intense 
expression  of  inner  life,  revolting  against  the  empti- 
ness and  selfishness  of  the  age,  and  showing  itself  in 
a  universal  passion  for  the  traditional  mstoriea  of 
saints  and  martyrs  as  examples  of  loftiest  virtue.  By 
the  means  of  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  archi- 
tecture, associations,  feelings  and  memories,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  embodied  and 
expressed  in  beautiful  shapes, -colours  and  sounds,  and 
the  Christian  places  of  worship  became  theatres  of 
instruction  and  improvement  to  the  people. 

In  these  days  the  Fine  Arts  seem  to  have  been  the 
appointed  means  of  preserving  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  Bible  was  yet  a  sealed  book  some 
realisation  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  present 
time,  as  in  the  past,  Fine  Art  has  a  work  to  do,  not  in 
gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  idle,  but  in  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  the  multitude  by  refreshing  and  elevating 
our  spirits,  so  apt  to  be  impoverished  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  deadened  by  worldliness  and  selfish- 
ness. 

The  fact  is,  that  Fine  Art  is  for  everybody  as  much 
as  food  and  clothing.  So  long  as  man  possesses  a 
heart  to  feel,  an  imagination  to  conceive  and  senses  to 
perceive,  so  long  will  Fine  Art  be  necessary  to  him. 
All  enjoyments,  sufferings,  passions,  and  emotions 
find  expression  through  this  medium,  and  not  expres- 
sion for  the  moment  only,  but  each  of  these,  however 
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evanescent  in  itself,  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
^vritt(*n  by  Art  in  permanent  characters. 

And  inasmuch  as  Fine  Art  has  to  serve  the  actual 
wants  of  man  in  the  present,  and  not  to  express  the 
wants  of  men  long  since  gone,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  present  time. 
To  reproduce  the  things  of  past  ages,  to  copy  the 
great  artists  and  sculptors  and  poets,  is  to  mistake 
the  object  of  Fine  Art.  These  men  deserve  to  be 
studied,  but  only  so  far  as  the  study  facilitates  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  training  of  heart,  head,  and 
liand.  "  The  mindless  copyist  studies  Raphael,  but 
not  what  Raphael  studied ; "  whereas,  to  do  justice 
to  Fine  Art,  one  must  study  not  alone  the  great  men 
who  have  preceded  us,  but  that  which  tbese  men 
studied,  which  is  nature.  We  copy  Grecian  and 
Roman  Architecture,  forgetting  that  these  styles  were 
developed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  matured,  and  that  they  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  England.  In 
doing  this  Ave  forget  the  purpose  of  Fine  Art,  which  is 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  present. 

The  problem  of  Fine  Art,  then,  is  to  reach  the  soul 
through  the  body.  It  offers  to  the  senses  forms, 
colours,  sounds,  words,  so  arranged  that  they  excite 
in  the  soul  concealed  behind  the  senses  the  inexpres- 
sible emotion  of  Beauty. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  two  senses  by 
means  of  which  can  be  excited  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful,  the  sense  of  sight  and  the  sense  of  hearing. 

With  regard  to  the  other  three  senses,  those  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  we  do  not  call  their  perceptions  beau- 
tiful ;  we  do  not  speak  of  a  beautiful  taste  or  touch 
or  smell,  though  we  have  seen  that  the  sense  of  Beauty 
may  be  occasionally  intensified  by  means  of  smell. 

We  may  notice  that  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing are  less  material  than  the  other  three,  and  it  is 
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only  through  them  that  the  soul  of  man  can  be 
reached.  These  are  the  media,  then,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  divide  themselves  in  consequence  into  two 
groups;  those  addressed  to  hearing  and  those  to 
sight,  viz.,  on  the  one  hand  music  and  poetrj-,  and  on 
the  other  painting  and  sculpture.  With  these  Fine 
Arts  others  are  allied,  as  for  example  eloquence  and 
architecture,  but  these  are  not  strictly  Fine  Arts, 
because  their  object  is  not  simply  the  expression  of 
beauty,  though  this  is  involved.  Eloquence  aims  to 
persuade  and  convince,  and  architecture  has  a  prior 
object  in  use.  But  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  sculp- 
turehave  one  common  end, and  thegreatuess  of  any  work, 
either  in  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  or  painting,  depends 
on  its  power  to  reach  the  soul.  But  they  employ  different 
means,  they  speak  to  the  soul  in  different  languages. 

Now  first  let  us  consider  Music.  Music  speaks  to 
the  soul  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  its  work  is 
to  transform  the  various  rough  elements  of  sound  into 
beauty  and  harmony.  The  various  sounds  in  nature 
— the  notes  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  voices 
of  animals  and  men,  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves — 
are  the  material  that  music  has  to  subjugate. 

In  themselves  they  are  sounds  only,  and  not  music. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  nature  any  arrangement 
of  consecutive  sounds  which  can  be  called  a  musical 
harmony.  Many  of  these  sounds  greatly  enhance,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  they  do  so  in 
great  measure  through  association,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  music. 

"  The  much-extoUed  note  of  the  lark,"  says  Mr.  Haweis, 
"  ia  only  pleasant  because  associated  with  the  little  warbler, 
the  sightless  song  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  sky ;  for  when  the 
lark's  trill  is  so  exactly  imitated  (as  it  can  be  with  a  whistle 
in  a  tumblerfull  of  water)  that  it  deceives  the  very  birds 
themselves,  it  ceases  to  be  In  the  least  ^reeable,  just  as  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  which  can  also  be  well  imitated  by  any 
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one  compressin;jj  liis  lips  and  moaning,  ceases  under  such  cir- 
ciinistances  to  be  in  the  least  romantic.  The  nightingale's 
song,  when  at  its  best,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  single 
and  not  unpleasantly  loud  wliistle.  That,  too,  can  be  imi- 
tated so  as  to  defy  detection.  But  once  let  the  veil  of  night 
l)e  withdrawn  and  the  human  nightingale  disclosed,  and  we 
shall  probably  all  admit  that  his  performance  is  dull,  mono- 
tonous, and  unmeaning.  The  cuckoo,  who  often  sings  a 
true  third,  and  sometimes  a  shai|)  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  music  in  nature,  but  this  tuneful 
fowl  gets  less  credit  for  his  vocal  powers  than  almost  any 
other,  and  whilst  he  is  screamed  at  and  hunted  from  hedge 
to  hedge  by  his  own  si)ecies  as  a  very  outlaw  among  birds, 
lie  is  voted  but  a  coai*se  amd  vulgar  songster  by  man. 

"  At  any  rate,  though  some  may  admire  his  call  as  the 
herald  note  of  spiing,  yet  when  'Cuckoo,  cuckoo,'  is  blown  as 
boys  know  how  to  blow  upon  the  hollow  fists,  no  one  except 
the  cuckoo  cares  to  listen  to  the  strain  for  its  own  sweet 
sake.  The  cries  of  most  large  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  and 
peacock,  are  intolerably  disagreeable.  Nor  are  the  voices  of 
the  animals,  from  the  pig,  the  cat,  and  the  donkey  downwards, 
any  better." 

Mr.  Haweis  appears  rather  severe  on  the  voices  of 
birds  and  animals  in  this  passage,  but  it  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  music  is 
the  creation  of  man.  He  can  get  only  the  sounds  in 
nature  and  has  to  manipulate  and  combine  them  into 
melody  and  harmony,  and  is  rewarded  by  discovering 
in  the  music  so  produced  the  most  direct  and  per 
feet  medium  in  all  nature  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
emotions. 

Music  is  properly  called  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions. The  emotions  are  states  of  excited  feelings, 
movings  of  the  soul  or  mind,  showing  themselves  in 
elation  or  depression  of  spirits,  joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure 
and  displeasure,  love  and  anger.  There  are  intense 
emotions  and  emotions  quiet,  placid  and  common- 
place, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  music  to  express  all 
their  gradations. 
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There  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  the  soul,  and  the  secret  of  the  power 
of  music  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  is  capable  of 
giving  to  the  simplest,  the  subtlest,  and  the  most 
complex  emotions  alike,  that  fall  and  satisfactoiy  ex- 
pression through  sound,  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  give  to  many  of  them  in  any 
other  way. 

As  music  has  to  do  with  the  emotions  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  associate  it  with  words,  because  emotions 
can  exist  independently  of  conscious  thoughts.  Words 
can  excite  emotions,  but  must  leave  the  expression  of 
the  emotions  they  excite  to  music,  and,  in  the  musical 
rendering  of  them,  words  may  be  useless,  and  even 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  music.  "  With  those  whose 
feeling  is  much  in  advance  of  their  thought,"  says 
George  Macdonald,  "and  to  whom,  therefore,  what 
may  be  called  mental  sensation  is  the  highest  known 
condition,  music  is  the  highest  form  of  human  expres- 
sion ;  music  to  such  is  poetry  in  solution,  and  gene- 
rates that  infinite  atmosphere  common  to  both  musician 
and  poet,  which  the  latter  fills  with  shining  worlds." 

Music  is  a  modem  art  The  ancient  Greeks  appear 
to  have  possessed  comparatively  few  emotions,  and 
to  have  needed  only  Sculpture  to  express  them.  The 
Romans  when  in  the  height  of  their  power  had 
still  fewer,  and  not  till  Christianity  had  passed 
through  several  stages  was  Music  created.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  spirit  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
pressed itself  in  legendary  paintings  and  music.  The 
Christian  devotee  became  very  emotional.  His  life 
was  filled  with  religious  elations  and  depressions,  in- 
tense enthusiasms  and  aspirations,  and  music  was  one 
result  of  this  desire  for  emotional  expression.  The 
genius  of  Christianity  appears  favourable  to  music, 
m>m  the  fact  that  it  deepens  the  channels  of  natural 
feeling  and  capacities  for  emotion  which  strive  in  vain 
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for  other  expression.  It  created  a  demand  not  before 
experienced,  and  music  was  the  result. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  we  all  experience  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  music  in  our  daily  lives,  its 
refreshing,  exhilarating,  and  soothing  power,  but  will 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Fine  Art  most 
opposite  to  it;  namely,  Sculpture. 

By  music  we  are  borne  into  infinite  spaces  and 
plunged  into  inefiable  reveries  ;  but  sculpture,  though 
its  aim  is  to  embody  the  ideal,  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  with  which  it  works,  is  precise,  and  clearly 
represents  one  thing.  But  though  this  is  neces- 
sarily the  case,  sculpture  is  capable  of  sublime  expres- 
sion. The  sculptor,  from  a  block  of  marble,  produces 
an  ideal  figure  destitute  of  life,  and,  so  far,  inferior  to 
the  work  of  nature,  but  superior  to  nature  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  beauty.  The  sculptor  has  to  represent 
form,  and  his  success  will  be  according  to  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  his  representation.  It  is  useless  for 
him  to  try  to  attain  a  kind  of  truth  out  of  his  reach, 
but  he  can  express  the  highest  perfection  of  beauty. 

Unlike  the  painter,  who  can  illustrate  the  action  of 
a  man  by  representing  the  character  of  his  look,  his 
heightened  colour,  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  other 
evidences  of  his  feeling  at  the  time  of  action,  the 
sculptor  is  entirely  dependent  on  form^  and  form 
altered  in  order  to  attempt  to  convey  what  the 
painter  easily  conveys,  would  end  in  failure.  The 
distortion  of  feature  which,  when  accompanied  by 
colour,  complexion,  and  expression  of  the  eye,  would 
be  bearable,  and  even  charming,  would  be  simply  in- 
tolerable in  sculpture. 

The  province  of  sculpture  is  thus  necessarily  limited, 
many  subjects  refusing  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it  which  are  adapted  to  the  art  of  the  painter.  The 
main  essential,  therefore,  in  sculpture  is  simplicity, — 
simplicity  in  the  choice  of  subject,  in  expression,  form. 
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and  attitude.  Simplicity  of  form  is  essential  to  beauty 
iis  well  as  lissential  to  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  cast  of 
the  "  Apollo"  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  simplicity 
of  expression,  inasmuch  as  though  the  pride,  satisfaction, 
and  contempt  blended  in  it,  are  not  precisely  identical 
qualities  they  are  closely  allied.  In  the  "  Laocoon  "  the 
expression  is  one  simply  of  agony.and  in  the  "Wanderer" 
of  cold  and  hunger.  Again  the  imitation  of  details  is 
impossible,— such  as  the  hair,~and  would,  if  carried 
out  generally,  detract  from  the  breadth  of  surface  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  light  and  shade  may  have 
their  proper  effect.  In  the  "  Apollo,"  for  instance,  the 
veins  are  not  marked,  and  the  effect  is  better  than  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Gladiator"  in  which  they  are.  The 
attitude  must  arise  out  of  the  action  it  la  designed  to 
represent;  all  theatrical  display— from  which  vice  the 
Ureeks  were  quite  free — being  banished. 

It  is  evident  that  in  work  of  this  kind  the  artist 
must  know  with  clearness  and'  precision  what  is  the 
idea  which  he  has  to  produce.  When  we  draw  we 
make  the  outline  first,  and  if  the  character  aimed  at  is 
not  represented  properly  we  can  rub  it  out  and  alter 
our  design.  But  the  modeller  must  have  his  design 
so  formed,  his  plan  so  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
actually  sees  his  finished  object  mentally,  and  hence  it 
is  in  part  that  the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  considered 
more  ideal  than  any  other  kind  of  art. 

Sculpture,  unlike  music,  is  a  very  ancient  art. 
Some  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  sculpture  are  sup- 
posed to  be  four  thousand  years  old.  It  culminated 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  school  was  the  greatest,  most 
brilliant,  and  influential  that  the  world  has  seen. 

It  was  the  intense  sensibdity  to  beauty,  the  un- 
bounded admiration  for  it  whenever  it  was  met,  the 
exquisite  appreciation  of  it  in  the  Greek  mind,  joined 
to  fortunate  circumstances  of  climate  and  habits,  the 
abundance  of  fine  forms  which  the  public  games  con- 
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stantly  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  encouragement 
of  art  by  the  Government,  that  combined  to  raise 
sculpture  in  Greece  to  a  height  of  excellence  it  had 
never  reached  before  and  has  never  attained  since. 

The  art  of  Painting  comes   between   Music  and 
Sculpture.    It  is  nearly  as  touching  as  one,  and  as  precise 
jis  the  other.    Like  sculpture  it  marks  the  visible  forms 
of  objects,  but  adds  more  life  ;  like  music  it  expresses 
the  profoundest  sentiments   of  the  soul.      But    the 
range  of  its  power  is  wider  than  that  of  either  sculpture 
or  music,  and  I  agree  with  those  writers  who  place 
painting  above  either.     Everything  in  nature  that  is 
obvious  to  sight  is  within  the  reach  of  painting.     The 
most  extensive  landscape  has  no  distances  nor  outlines 
which  it  cannot  suggest,  and  the  most  eventful  life 
has  no  occurrences  of  which  it  cannot  take  advantage. 
Painting  is  a  most  expressive  language,  and  like  the 
languages  of  music  and  sculpture  must   be  used  to 
express  beauty — beauty  of  natural   fact,  beauty   of 
sentiment,  beauty  of  thought.     A  proficient  in  the  use 
alone  of  any  of  these  languages  is  not  necessarily  a 
painter,  or  a  sculptor,  or  a  musician,  or  a  poet.    Some- 
thing more   is   wanted   than   the  knowledge  of  the 
language.     A  poet  must  be  able  to  do  more  with  his 
language  than  write  it  grammatically,  and  even  melo- 
diously ;  and  a  painter  who  is  able  to  manipulate  his 
colours,  and  use  his  brush  with  dexterity  is  not  on 
that  account  an  artist. 

Again,  the  object  of  painting  is  not  the  imitation  of 
nature.  Its  purpose  is  to  use  the  materials  it  finds  in 
nature  to  express  beauty  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  a 
photograph,  an  exact  representation  of  natural  fact, 
but  a  man's  view  or  interpretation  of  nature.  It  is,  as 
Emerson  says,  "  nature  passed  through  the  Alembic  of 
man/'  the  distilling  process  in  heart  and  brain.  That 
is  to  say,  in  painting,  we  must  have  power  of  ezecution 
(which  is  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  to  speak) ;  we 
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must  have  knowledge  of  natural  fact,  and  above  all  we 
muat  have  design. 

The  power  of  execution  is,  of  course,  essential,  as 
the  expression  of  beauty  depends  in  the  first  place  on 
skill  in  the  manual  part  of  the  art  But  mankind 
have  not  so  fully  comprehended  the  necessity  of  the 
other  two  conditions  of  painting — truth  to  natural 
fact  and  design,  and  one  school  proposes  to  themselves 
tiTith  of  fact,  and  another  design.  The  watchword  of 
the  one  is  nature ;  with  them  art  is  nothing  but  careful 
observation  and  exactrepresentation;  they  deify  nature, 
and  almost  think  it  a  sin  to  exercise  any  choice  among 
the  materials  she  presents  to  them.  The  other  school 
think  more  of  what  the  artist  gives  than  of  what  he 
Ji7ids ;  to  them  nature  is  tie  quarry  out  of  which  art 
draws  shapeless  blocks,  and  informs  them  with  beauty. 
"  Nature  is  the  chaos  out  of  which  art  makes  a 
Cosmos."  The  tendency  of  the  first  school  is  ugliness, 
that  of  the  last  is  falseness  and  feebleness. 

But  why  not  have  both  fidelity  to  nature  and  intel- 
lectual design  as  joint  conditions  1  In  fact  all  good 
works  of  art  combine  the  two.  The  living  power  in 
all  real  schools  is  love  of  nature,  joined  to  design  ;  the 
visible  operation  of  human  intellect  in  the  presen- 
tation of  truth.  This  is  the  lesson  that  Mr.  Iluskin 
had  been  preaching  in  his  eloquent  works  on  art. 

"  Take  for  instance ,"  saya  he,  "  one  of  the  moat  perfect  pic- 
tures which  modern  times  have  seen — Landseer'a  '  Old  Shep- 
berd'a  Chief  Mourner.'  Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the 
glosay  aud  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp  toucbiag 
of  the  green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket  are  languatje — language 
clear  and  expressive  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  close 
pressure  of  Ute  dog's  breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulaive 
clingiug  of  the  paws  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the 
tresUe ;  the  total  powerlesaness  of  the  head  laid  aiom  and 
motionless  upon  iXa  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye 
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in  its  utter  hopelessness  ;  tlie  rigidity  of  repose  that  marks  that 
there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  since 
the  List  bh)W  was  struck  on  the  coffin  lid;  the  quietness  and 
gloom  of  the  cliambcT,  the  si)ectacles  marking  the  place  where 
the  Bible  was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  the 
life — how  unwatclied  the  departure  of  him  who  is  now  laid 
solitary  in  his  sleep ; — these  are  all  thoughts — thoughts  by 
-which  the  picture  is  sepai-ated  at  once  from  hundreds  of  equal 
merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes  ;  by  which  it  ranks  as  a 
-work  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  ueat 
imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but 
as  the  man  of  mind." 

Now  of  these  two  things,  fact  and  design,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  that  fact  must  come  first. 
Beginners  in  art  must  first  study  the  truth  of  nature. 

**  The  beneficence  of  painting,"  says  this  same  writer,  *'  de- 
pends on  its  being  based  on  natural  truth.  No  great  school 
ever  existed  which  had  not  for  its  primal  aim  the  represen- 
tation of  some  natural  fact  as  truly  as  possible.  There  have 
been  two  perfect  schools  of  painting  in  the  world,  the  Floren- 
tine and  the  Venetian.  The  Florentine  proposed  to  itself  the 
perfect  expression  of  human  emotion,  the  8ho\nng  of  the 
eftects  of  passion  in  the  human  face  and  gestiu^,  and  its 
grt^atness  is  rooted  in  its  success.  The  Venetian  school  pro- 
posed to  itself  the  representation  of  the  effect  of  colour  and 
shade  on  all  things,  chiefly  on  the  human  form,  and  its  great- 
ness is  rooted  in  its  success." 

With  regard  to  landscape  painting,  the  love  of 
natural  fact,  which  is  essential  to  success,  is  compara- 
tively of  recent  growth.  The  passion  for  the  majestic 
or  lovely  in  wild  scenery,  is  hardly  older  than  the  pre- 
sent century.  England  was  delivered  from  the  for- 
malism which  was  powerful  enough  to  fetter  even  a 
man  like  Pope,  by  the  appearance  of  writers  who  took 
a  delight  in  those  wild  scenes  of  nature  which  had 
been  so  long  despised.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  all  agree  in 
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love  for  natural  scenery,  and  a  school  of  landscape 
painting  arose  that  has  at  length  presented  us  with 
the  type  of  perfect  landscape  art,  which  Mr.  Kuakin 
says,  we  are  to  remember  as  "Turnere&que."  "By 
Shakespeare,"  says  he,  "  humanity  was  unsealed  to 
you,  by  Verulam  the  principles  of  nature,  by  Turner 
her  aspect." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  study  of  natural  fact,  in 
other  words,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting  from 
nature,  which  must  come  before  we  begin  to  design, 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  its  prosecution  involves 
much  patience  and  pei-severance.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  knows  what  natural  facts  are.  In  drawing  from 
nature  the  beginner  soon  begins  to  see  how  much 
there  is  to  learn,  and  how  amply  close  observation  and 
careful  study  of  nature  will  be  repaid.  But  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  Fine  Art,  and  you  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed or  discouraged  if  your  early  efforts  should 
not  be  very  striking.  Instead  of  going  to  the  School 
of  Art  with  the  idea  of  copying  something  that  you  can 
show  off  to  your  friends  and  acquaintance,  you  should 
go  rather  with  something  of  a  reverent  feeling,  as  en- 
tering on  a  study  which  will  have,  if  you  choose,  a 
living  and  benefiting  influence,  and  if  followed,  not 
for  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  for  aonlid  profit,  will 
repay  you  with  pleasure  pm-e  and  unalloyed.and  elevate 
the  mind  from  the  dull  material  level  at  which  it  is  so 
apt  to  remaixi  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  region, 
where  the  lower  life  of  toil  and  animal  indulgence  is 
no  longer  reckoned  as  the  all  of  man. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  our  subject, 
die  greatest  and  most  expressive  of  the  Fine  Arts,  viz., 
Poetry.  On  the  present  occasion  I  can  only  attempt 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  range  and  power.  The 
language  of  poetry  is  speech,  which  is  a  far  more 
powerful  instrument  than  those  employed  by  the 
other  arts.  These  are  aU  more  or  less  limited  in 
2  H  2 
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tlicir  range,  but  2vords,  wliich  are  the  material  of 
poetry,  enable  it  to  reflect  all  the  images  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  to  give  expression,  in  addition, 
to  abstract  thought.  As  an  example  of  the  power 
of  words  take  the  single  word  "  country,"  and  consider 
what  it  pictures  to  the  mind  and  imagination.  The 
other  arts  are  powerless  to  produce  such  an  effect  with 
a  single  stroke,  and  in  this  the  superior  force  of  poetry 
is  apparent. 

Painting  and  sculpture  copy  outward  forms  and 
colours,  but  can  only  represent  the  moment  of  action 
or  expression,  and  must  tell  their  stoiy  by  selecting 
that  moment  properly ;  poetry,  and,  in  an  indefinit<5 
degree,  music,  aim  at  producing  on  the  senses  of  the 
hearer  the  effect  of  those  forms  and  colours. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  Poetry.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  language  of  excited  feeling.  When 
a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion, 
his  language,  words,  demeanour,  become  more  ele- 
vated ;  he  is  twice  the  man  he  was ;  his  whole  character 
and  thoughts  are  changed ;  they  belong  to  a  higher  order 
of  imagination,  and  are  more  full  of  symbolism  and 
imagery ;  the  reason  of  which  is  that  all  the  passions  deal 
not  with  the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  but  belong 
to  a  world  which  is  infinite.  Hence  the  language  of 
strong  emotion  is  always  figurative  and  rich  in  meta- 
phor. Poetry  arises  out  of  the  necessity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  such  feelings,  and  the  impossibility  of  adequate 
expression  in  direct  terms.  Hence  the  soul  clothes 
those  feelings  in  symbolic  imagery,  in  order  to  suggest 
them. 

Coleridge  defines  Poetry  as  "  the  blossom  and  Ijie 
fragrance  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotions,  and  language'';  and  George 
Macdonald,  in  fewer  words,  calls  it  "  impassioned  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  science";  but  without  troubling 
you  with  any  further  definition  or  analysis  of  poetry, 
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I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion, 
than  by  quoting  a  few  examples  of  the  poetry  of  our 
own  times,  and  let  them  for  themselves  bring  home  to 
each  heart  and  mind  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  this 
kind  of  Fine  Art.* 

Frederick  Burgess. 


*  The  selection  from  the  poets  here  feferred  to  is  necessarily 
excluded  from  these  pages. 
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GEOKGE  HEl^BERT'S  COUXSELS  TO  MINISTERS.* 

The  Poems  of  Goorore  Herbert  have  alwavs  com- 
manded  readers,  and  })erhaps  never  more  so  than  now. 
There  is  a  charm  in  their  qiiaintness,  and  their  poetic 
merit  is  of  a  high  order  ;  but  their  greatest  value  lies 
in  the  wealth  of  religious  experience  and  thought  that 
they  embixly.  Herbert's  words  are  tlie  expression  of 
a  hirge  spiritual  experience  ;  they  are  all  **  heart-deep," 
the  overflow  of  a  soul  victorious  over  conflict  and 
rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  the  love  of  God. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  his  writings,  as  it  is  also  of  those 
of  Kel)le,  '*  the  modern  Herbert,"  that  you  may  take  up 
their  l)ooks  and  always  find  something  you  have  not 
seen  before.  Their  jewels  have  so  many  faces,  they 
constantly  reflect  new  light.  There  is  often  more 
thought  in  a  single  line  of  George  Herberts  than 
in  many  a  modern  hymn. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  Herbert's  Poems  I  wish  now  to 
write,  but  of  another  and  less  known  work,  ''The 
Country  Parson  ;  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life." 
This  book,  or  pamphlet — for  eighty  moderate  pages  com- 
prise the  whole — was  first  published  in  1652,  twenty 
years  after  its  author's  death.  The  object  with  which 
it  was  written  is  briefly  stated  in  the  introduction  : — 

'*  I  have  resolved  to  set  down  the  form  and  character 
of  a  true  Pastor,  that  I  may  have  a  mark  to  aim  at ; 
which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  shoots 
higher  that  threatens  the  moon  than  he  that  aims  at  a 

*  The  Country  Parson.  By  George  Herbert  First  printed  1652. 
The  Temple,  and  other  Poems.     By  George  Herbert. 
Life  of  George  Herbert.     By  Isaac  Walton. 
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tree.  Not  that  I  think  if  a  man  do  not  all  which  is 
here  expressed  he  presently  sins  and  displeases  God, 
but  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in 
pleasing  Him  who  hath  done  so  much  for  us." 

The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  short  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  some  division  of  the  subject.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  heads : — the  Parson  Life  ; 
the  Parson's  Knowledge;  the  Parson  Praying,  Preach- 
ing, and  Catechising ;  the  Parson  in  his  House ;  the 
Parson's  Church  and  Library ;  the  Parson  with  his 
Churchwardens  ;  the  Parson  in  his  Mirth  ;  Concerning 
Detraction,  Ac. 

The  advices  given,  for  the  most  part,  harmonise 
well  with  those  Qontained  in  "  Doctrine,  Practice  and 
Discipline  ; "  and  in  some  points  not  touched  on  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  need  not  refuse  a  hint  from 
the  "  evangelical  old  Puseyite,"  as  Spurgeon  calls  him, 
who,  with  all  hia  priestly  and  High-Church  notions, 
was  an  eminently  holy  man,  and  an  experienced  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  scholar  who  had  gained  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge, Herbert  was  not  likely  to  undervalue  mental 
culture,  but  he  had  grasped  the  truth  that  the  essential 
qualification  of  the  Christian  minister  is  the  immediate 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  We  are  not  to 
think'Vhen  we  have  read  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
that  a  minister  is  made  and  the  thing  done ;  the  greatest 
and  hardest  preparation  is  within."  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Parson's  Knowledge,  after  alluding  to  the 
importance  of  a  good  fund  of  general  information — 
since  all  knowledge  is  useful  when  wisdom  is  building, 
and  "  it  is  an  ill  mason  that  refuses  any  stone" — he 
adds  the  following  most  valuable  passage  : — 

But  the  chief  and  top  of  Me  knowledge  consists  in  the 
Book  of  books,  the  storehouse  and  magazine  of  life  and  com- 
fort— the  Holy  Scriptures.     There  he  sucks  and  lives.     In  the 


w,.rM,  wIu'to  liie  welf  is 
selves  to  draw  witli.  W 
of  tlie  Scriptures  with  so: 
npeu  mine  eyes,  tliat  1  t 
law,'  &c, 

"  The  third  means  ia,  a 
Scripture.  For  all  truth 
lieiug  peunei:!  by  one  and 
tlint  an  industrious  and 
place,  must  l>e  a  singular 
the  Scriptures.  To  this 
any  te.\t  with  the  colu 
belbre  and  what  follows  i 
Spirit. 

"  The  fourth  means  are 
have  treate<l  of  the  places 
no  means  refuseth.  As  I 
neglect  the  grace  of  Got 
Spirit  teacheth  him,  so  dot 
ages  hath  had  His  servam 
truth,  as  well  as  to  him ;  ; 
bear  nil  things,  that  ther 
hath  God  opened  or  will  o 
a  traffic  in  knowledge  bet 
planting  both  of  love  and  1 
comment  nt  I"""'-  — 
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that  his  heart  might  "  suck  every   letter,  and  find 
honey  " — 

"  Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  Thy  lights  comhine, 

And  the  configuration  of  their  glory. 

Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 

But  all  the  consteUationa  of  the  etory." 

He  knew  that  such  blessings  can  only  come  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  recognised  the 
corresponding  truth  that  it  is  only  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  what  has  been  thus  learned 
can  be  availingly  taught  to  others.  Thus,  in  a  beauti- 
ful prayer  that  is  preserved  to  us,  after  returning 
thanks  that  his  sins  had  been  pardoned,  and  that  the 
Lord  had  bidden  him  to  go  feed  the  people  of  His 
love,  he  prays,  "  Lord  Jesus,  teach  Thou  me,  that  I  may 
teach  them.  Sanctify  and  enable  all  my  powers,  that 
in  their  full  strength  they  may  deliver  Thy  message 
reverently,  readily,  faithfully,  and  fruitfully.  0  make 
Thy  word  a  swift  word,  passing  from  the  ear  to  the 
heart,  from  the  heart  to  the  life  and  conversation, 
that  as  the  rain  returns  not  empty,  so  neither  may 
Thy  word,  but  accomplish  that  for  which  it  is 
given." 

Herbert  everywhere  enforces  holiness  of  life  as  the 
first  essential  in  the  preacher.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  says,  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
we  need  "  first  a  holy  life ;"  and,  when  speaking  of 
the  Parson's  library,  he  says  again,  "  It  is  a  holy  life." 
The  man  who  has  exercised  himself  unto  godliness  is 
the  best  read  preacher ;  and  so  full  is  his  mind  of  this 
thought,  that  though  writing  of  the  library,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  books.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Parson's 
life  he  lays  down  that  he  should  be  "  exceedingly 
exact,  being  holy,  just,  prudent,  temperate,  bold,  and 
grave,  in  all  his  ways ;  he  is  very  strict  in  respect  of 
his  word,  his  yea  is  yea,  and  his  nay  nay,  for  how 
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shall  they  l)elicvo  him  in  the  pulpit  whom  they  cannot 
trust  in  conversation.  His  apparel  is  plain,  but  re- 
verend and  clean,  without  spots,  dust,  or  smell ;  the 
purity  of  his  mind  breaking  out  and  dilating  itself 
even  to  his  body,  clothes,  and  habitation." 

All  this  was  exemplified  in  what  Isaac  Walton  calls 
"  the  almost  incredible  story  of  his  holy  life  ;"  a  life 
full  of  charity,  humility,  and  all  Christian  virtues,  "  in 
which  every  day's  sanctity  was  a  step  towards  that 
kingdom  where  impurity  cannot  enter.  Were  it  wor- 
thily depicted,  there  would  be  no  need  to  look  back 
for  the  examples  of  primitive  piety,  for  they  might  all 
be  found  in  the  life  of  George  Herbert."  The  modest 
biop^apher  confesses  his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and 
only  lays  claim  to  diligence  and  sincerity,  yet  a  life 
has  perhaps  rarely  been  more  successfully  written. 
It  possesfjes  the  merit,  lacking  in  many  a  more  volu- 
minous work,  of  making  you  feel  that  you  really 
know  the  man  you  have  been  reading  about.  Those 
touches  are  introduced,  of  which  the  true  artist  only 
knows  the  secret,  that  give  life  to  the  portrait.  You 
see  him,  hear  him,  and  love  him,  and  number  him 
among  your  friends  in  Heaven,  whom  you  hope  to 
meet  hereafter. 

When,  Herbert  was  introduced  to  the  rectory  of 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  according  to  a  curious  old 
custom  he  was  left  in  the  church  alone  to  toll  the  bell, 
but  as  he  remained  much  longer  than  usual,  his  friends 
came  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  prostrate  before  the 
altar  in  fervent  prayer.  He  told  them  that  he  then 
and  there  made  vows  for  the  future  conduct  of  his 
life,  the  character  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  words 
he  addressed  the  same  evening  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Woodnot : — 

"  Above  all,  I  will  he  sure  to  live  well,  because  the  virtuous 
life  of  a  cleTgyman  is  the  mo3i  powerful  eloquence  to  peisoade 
all  that  see  him  to  reverence  and  love  and  at  least  to  desire 
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to  live  like  him.  And  tliis  I  will  do,  because  I  know  we 
live  in  an  age  that  hath  more  need  of  good  examples  than 
precepts.  And  I  beseech  that  God,  who  hath  honoured  me 
so  much  as  to  call  me  to  serve  Him  at  His  altar,  that  as  by 
His  grace  He  hath  put  into  my  heart  these  good  desires  and 
resolutions,  so  He  will  by  His  assisting  grace  give  me  spiritual 
strength  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect.  And  I  beseech 
Him  that  my  humble  and  charitable  life  may  so  win  upon 
others  as  to  bring  glory  to  my  Jesus,  whom  I  have  this  day 
taken  to  be  my  Master  and  Governor ;  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
His  service,  that  I  will  always  observe,  and  obey,  and  do  His 
will,  and  always  call  Him  Jesus  my  Master. 

"  For  my  hearths  desire 
Unto  Thine  is  bent, 

I  a8j)iro 
To  a  full  consent" 

George  Herbert's  views  on  celibacy  and  some  other 
points  connected  with  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
have  a  somewhat  Romanist  cast.  He  considers  a 
single  life  best  for  the  preacher,  that  he  might  attend 
upon  the  Lord  without  distraction,  and  give  himself 
to  fasting  and  prayer.  For  such  as  remain  unmarried 
he  enjoins  strictest  circumspection  in  behaviour,  speech 
and  looks,  and  charges  them  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
night  and  day,  especially  against  spiritual  pride  and 
impurity  of  heart.  Herbert  did  not  himself  maintain 
the  single  life  that  he  commended,  but  it  is  no  reproach 
if  on  this  point  only  his  precept  and  example  failed  to 
go  together.  His  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  ;  to 
quote  the  rich  and  fragrant  expressions  of  his  bio- 
grapher : — "  The  eternal  Lover  of  mankind  made  them 
happy  in  each  other  s  mutual  and  equal  affections  and 
compliance ;  indeed,  so  happy  that  there  never  was 
any  opposition  between  them,  imleas  it  was  a  contest 
which  should  most  incline  to  a  compliance  with  the 
other's  desires.  And  though  this  begot  and  continued 
in  them  such  a  mutual  love,  and  joy,  and  content  as 
was  no  way  defective,  yet  this  mutual  content,  and 
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love,  and  joy  did  receive  a  daily  augmentatioD  by  such 
daily  obligingness  to  each  other,  as  still  added  such 
new  affluences  to  their  former  fulness  as  was  only 
improvable  in  heaven,  w^here  they  now  enjoy  it."  It 
is  to  unions  such  as  George  and  Jane  Herbert's  that 
Keble's  lines  apply  : — 

"  And  there  are  souls  that  seem  to  dwell 
Above  this  earth — so  rich  a  spell 
Floats  round  their  steps,  where'er  they  move, 
From  hopes  fulfilled  and  mutual  love. 
Such,  if  on  high  their  thoughts  are  set, 
Nor  in  the  stream  the  source  forget,- 
If  prompt  to  quit  the  bliss  they  know. 
Following  the  Lamb  where'er  He  go. 
By  purest  pleasures  unbeguiled 
To  idolize  or  wife  or  child ; — 
Such  wedded  souLs  our  God  shall  own 
For  faultless  virgins  round  His  throne." 

Herbert's  counsels  to  the  minister  who  is  married,  or 
intends  to  be  so,  are  full  and  explicit.  The  choice  of 
his  wife  is  to  be  made  rather  by  the  ear  than  the  eye ; 
his  judgment  no  less  than  his  affections  finding  out  a 
fit  partner  for  him,  in  whom  a  humble  and  liberal  dis- 
position is  to  be  preferred  before  beauty,  riches  or 
honour.  The  wife  is  to  train  up  her  children  and 
servants  in  the  fear  of  God,  cultivating  in  the  servants 
especially,  truth,  diligence,  and  neatness.  Those  that 
cannot  read  are  to  be  taught,  for  in  the  Parson's  house 
all  are  to  be  either  teachers  or  leaqiers,  or  both,  so 
that  the  family  may  be  a  school  of  religion,  in  which 
it  shall  be  held  as  a  maxim,  that  "  to  teach  the  igno- 
rant is  the  greatest  alms."  The  walls  of  his  house  are 
to  be  furnished  with  texts,  or  with  such  things  as  may 
suggest  good  thoughts.  His  furniture  is  to  be  very 
plain  but  clean,  his  dress  plain  but  clean,  his  fare 
wholesome  but  plain  and  common.  He  has  no  money 
for  luxuries,  and  thinks  it  absurd  that  he  should 
exceed  who  teaches  temperance  to  others. 
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Herbert  lays  great  stress  on  good  works  and  alms 
deeds,  not  as  being  meritorious,  but  because  they  are 
enjoined  by  God.  "  The  country  Parson  is  full  of 
charity — it  is  his  predominant  element/' 

"  All  worldly  joys  grow  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses." 

"  When  he  riseth  in  the  morning  he  bethinketh  him- 
self what  good  deeds  he  can  do,  and  presently  doth 
them — since  there  is  no  greater  sign  of  holiness  than  the 
procuring  and  rejoicing  in  another's  good  "  ;  and  "  he 
counts  that  day  lost  in  which  some  work  of  love  has 
not  been  done."  He  resolves  with  himself  never  to 
omit  any  present  good  deed  of  charity  out  of  con- 
sideration for  providing  a  stock  for  his  children,  but 
assures  himself  that  money  thus  lent  to  God  is  placed 
surer  for  his  chUdren's  advantage  than  if  it  were 
lodged  for  them  in  the  Bank  of  London.  Good  deeds 
and  good  breeding  are  his  two  great  investments  for 
his  children. 

In  all  these  things  his  wife  is  his  right  hand ;  she 
herself  personally  tends  the  sick,  and  binds  up  their 
wounds,  and  in  these  errands  of  mercy  she  often 
makes  her  children  her  companions,  and  gives  them 
little  things  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  that  their  hearts 
may  be  early  trained  to  compassion  and  kindness. 
How  these  recommendations  were  carried  out  in 
Herbert's  life,  the  words  of  his  loving  biographer 
may  tell : — 

"  He  made  his  wife  his  almoner,  and  paid  constantly  into 
her  hand  a  tenth-penny  of  what  money  he  received.  Which 
trust  she  did  most  faithfully  perform,  and  would  often  offer 
to  him  an  account  of  her  stewardship,  and  as  often  beg  an 
enlargement  of  his  bounty,  for  she  rejoiced  in  the  employ- 
ment. This  was  usually  laid  out  by  her  in  blankets  and 
shoes  for  such  poor  people  as  she  knew  to  stand  in  most  need 
of  theuL    For  his  own  charity  he  set  no  limits  to  it,  nor  did 
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ever  turn  his  face  fn^n  aiiv  that  he  saw  in  want,  but  would 
relievo  them,  especially  his  poor  neigliboui*s,  to  the  meanest 
of  whose  houses  he  would  ^o  and  intbrm  himself  of  their 
wants,  and  relieve  them  cheerfully  if  they  were  in  distress, 
and  would  always  praise  God  as  much  for  being  willing  as 
for  being  able  to  do  it." 

Thus  lowlv,  savs  Isaac  Walton,  was  George  Herbert 
ill  his  own  eyes,  and  thus  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others ; 
while  Jane's  swetit  and  humble  behaviour  begot  for 
her  an  unfeigned  love  that  foUow^ed  her  "as  inseparably 
as  sliadows  follow  substances  in  the  sunshine." 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  counsels  given  iis  to  some 
of  the  Pastor's  more  strictly  official  duties.  On  preach- 
ing Herbert  lays  much  stress,  and  especially  on  the 
importance  of  manifesting  an  earnest  spirit,  for  it  is 
natural  to  men  to  think  that  where  there  is  much 
earnestness  there  is  somewhat  worth  hearing,  and  they 
ought  to  be  able  plainly  to  perceive  that  every  word  is 
**  heart-deep."  He  recommends  the  minister  to  have 
"  a  diligent  and  busy  cast  of  the  eye  on  his  hearers, 
letting  them  know  that  he  observes  who  marks  and 
who  not,"  and  to  address  himself  pointedly  to  various 
classes  w^hile  he  speaks,  "  now  to  the  younger,  then  to 
the  elder ;  now  to  the  poor,  then  to  the  rich  :  This  is 
for  you,  and  this  is  for  you ;  since  particulars  ever 
touch  and  awaken  more  than  generals."  And  inas- 
much as  country  people  are  "  thick  and  heavy,  and 
hard  to  raise,'*  he  counsels  that  they  be  addressed  in 
"  plain  and  simple  language,  interspersed  with  stories 
and  sayings  of  others,"  homely  illustrations  being  freely 
employed  to  exj)lain  the  meaning,  since  even  "  things 
of  ordinaiy  use,  when  washed  and  cleansed,  may  serve 
as  lights  of  the  heavenly  truths  that  are  delivered." 

"Our  Saviour,"  he  says,  "  made  plants  and  seeds  to 
teach  the  people,  not  only  that  by  familiar  things  He 
might  make  the  doctrine  slip  the  more  easily  into  the 
hearts  even  of  the  meanest ;  but  also  that  labouring 
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people,  whom  He  chiefly  coosidered,  might  have  everj*- 
where  monuments  of  Hia  doctrine :  remembering  in  the 
garden  Hia  mustard  seed  and  lilies,  in  the  field  His 
seed-corn  and  tares,  and  so  not  be  drowned  altogether 
in  the  works  of  their  vocation,  but  sometimes  lift  up 
their  minds  to  better  things  in  the  midst  of  their 
labours." 

While  thua  recognising  the  importance  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  instmctiona  and  exhortations  of  the 
minister,  Herbert  lays  at  least  equal  stress  on  prayer 
and  praise,  and  would  have  heartily  assented  to  the 
expression  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle,  that 
"  nothing  so  greatly  tends  to  make  our  religious  meet- 
ings hallowed  solemnliies  as  the  presence  amongst 
those  assembled  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving." 
"Prayers,"  he  says,  "are  the  church  bells  that  are  heard 
beyond  the  stars;"  and  he  told  the  people  at  Bemerton 
that  "  when  there  was  mutual  love  amongst  them,  and 
joint  prayers  were  oS'ered  one  for  another,  the  holy 
angels  looked  down  from  heaven  ;  and  that  a  Christian 
congregation  calling  thus  upon  God,  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice,  and  in  one  reverent  humble  posture, 
looked  as  beautiful  as  Jerusalem  that  is  at  peace  with 
itself."  He  strictly  enjoined  devout  behaviour  during 
prayer,  and  his  biographer  says  that  if  he  ever  seemed 
over  zealous  it  was  in  reproving  anything  of  a  con- 
trary kind. 

In  addition  to  the  time  of  ordinary  Divine  service, 
Herbert  recommended  a  half- hour  for  religious  instruc- 
tion by  questions  and  answers,  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon, and  also  the  continual  viaitation  of  the  people  at 
their  own  homes,  in  which  the  Pastor  must  not  disdain 
to  enter  the  poorest  cottage,  even  though  he  have  to 
creep  into  it,  and  though  the  smells,  and  other  un- 
pleasantnesses, should  be  never  so  trying.  In  these 
visitations  he  will  have  regard  to  the  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  instilling  notions  of 


riiriM.        i;v,ii    iu    I'nn 
Ii,u.:ii  liiuic  wliL'li  lu;    is 
to  whkL  L(!  is  subjoci 
divuttcd  by  rt;asonable  t 
gence  in  these  and  oth 
the    Pastor    remembers 
meekness,  instructing  tl 
and  has  recourse,  first  to 
and  winsome  demeanour, 
prime  law  of  life. 

Love  to  God  and  man, 
bert's  counsels,  through  al 
his  life.  Dwelling  in  the 
love,"  and  realising  "  the 
loving  kindness,"  he  was 
proach  the  mark  he  aimed 
the  only-begotten  Son  whi 
theme  of  which  he  was  nt 

"  Thou  art  my  lovelii 
Bi^anty  alone  to  i 

The  warmth  of  his  lov 
and  endearing  expression 
hands"  moat^  awi..-'-' 
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indeed  to  whom  the  charge  has  been  given  "  Feed  my 
sheep  ;  Feed  my  Iambs " — may  find  in  his  writings 
many  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  preparation  for  their 
labours,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  they 
should  be  carried  out. 

Especially  let  us  remember  that  if  we  would  follow 
his  counsels  and  example,  the  love  of  God  must  be 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  as  it  was  in  his,  sanctiiying 
and  renewing  them  ;  self  must  be  renounced,  and 
Christ  accepted  in  His  fulness,  if  we,  Uke  him,  would 
receive  grace  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  am  Thine,  and  Thou 
art  mine. " 

"  0  !  let  Thy  sacred  will. 
All  Thy  delight  in  me  fulfil. 
Let  mo  not  think  on  action  mine  own  my, 
But  as  Thy  love  ahall  sway, — 
Beeigning  up  the  rudder  to  Thy  akilL" 

Stanley  Pdmphkby. 
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BII5LE  CIIROXOLOGY— HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

Eye,  or  ol)joct  teaching,  as  it  is  oftener  called,  has 
of  latter  time  become  almost  universal  in  our  secu- 
lar schools,  where,  by  the  use  of  blackboards,  maps, 
pictures,  charts,  diagrams  and  other  like  instrumen- 
talities, the  labour  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
has  been  very  much  lessened,  and  the  teaching  has 
been  made  attrac'tive  and  at  the  same  time  more  tho- 
rough. But  the  place  and  importance  of  the  eye  as  a 
medium  for  the  reception  of  Bible  knowledge  has  not 
yet  been  so  generally  recognised. 

It  strikes  one,  at  first,  as  somewhat  inappropriate  to 
associate  such  common  instrumentalities  with  sacred 
things.  And  yet  there  is  a  fitness  in  it  after  all.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  patent  to  every  one,  that  that 
which  we  receive  through  the  eye  makes  the  clearest, 
the  strongest,  the  most  lasting  impression,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  the  authority  by  which  this 
sort  of  teaching  is  sustained,  going  back  even  so  far  as 
the  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  the  Patriarchs. 
The  flight  and  return  of  the  dove,  and  the  olive  branch 
plucked  off",  were  eye  lessons  of  wonderful  though  un- 
spoken significance,  to  the  anxious  mariner  as  he 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  Ark.  (Gen.  viii.  11.) 
The  miracle  of  the  burning  bush  was  the  eye  lesson 
which  the  Lord  made  use  of  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  Moses.  And  when  he  turned  aside  to  see  this  great 
sight,  then  God  spake  to  him.  (Ex.  iii.  3,  4.)  In 
their  wilderness  journey  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  instruct 
the  Israelites  by  a  very  wonderful  series  of  object 
lessons :  the  cloudy  pillar — the  manna — ^the  smitten 
rock — the  bunch  of  grapes — and  last  and  grandest  of 
all,  the  brazen  serpent — ^the  object  lesson  of  the  age& 
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And  30  did  He  iostruct  His  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  others.*  In  like  manner  were  theij  eommanded 
to  teach  the  people.  The  potter's  earthen  bottle  (Jer. 
xix.  1-12)  and  the  two  sticks  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  13-28) 
are  striking  examples.  Our  Lord  Himself  directed  the 
attention  of  His  hearers  to  the  lilies  of  the  field — the 
ravens — the  husbandmen — the  barren  fig  tree — the 
sparrows — and  the  penny  ;  using  these  moat  familiar 
objects  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  most  important 
lessons — the  most  solemn  truths.  We  cannot  go  astray 
in  following  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Of  all  departments  of  Biblical  study  none  are  usually 
considered  so  dry  and  uninviting  as  Bible  chronology, 
as  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  majority  of 
Bible  readers  are  usually  so  ignorant ;  and  yet  it  ia  a 
most  important  subject  of  study,  and  very  necessary 
to  a  proper  comprehension  of  The  Book.  But  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye,  so  far  from  being  dry  and  un- 
interesting, it  may  be  made  even  attractive,  and  les- 
sons thus  learned,  like  all  other  impressions  received 
through  the  eye,  are  not  soon,  if  ever  forgotten. 

One  very  simple  instrumentaUty  is  a  piece  of  pine 
board  an  inch  thick,  seven  feet  long,  and  three  inches 
wide.  It  is  divided  into  forty-two  equal  spaces,  the 
dividing  lines  being  two  inches  apart  and  distinctly 
marked  by  half-inch  auger  holes.  Forty-one  small 
sticks  or  pins,  each  four  to  five  inches  long,  are  placed 
upright  in  the  auger  holes,  fitting  loosely  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  Forty 
equal  spaces  separated  by  these  movable  pins  wiU  then 
be  presented  to  the  eye,  thus : 

/tiiiiluiitimliiiitimluutimlmit 


•  Jer.  iH-17;  xiii.  1-11;  xTiii2-6;  niv.  1-10;  Erek.  i 
iv.  1-11;  Till  1-18:  &c. 
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Accepting  the  chronology  of  Usher — four  thousand 
years  from  tlie  Creation  to  Christ — this  arrangement 
presents  the  forty  centuries.  A  board  of  these  propor- 
tions is  used  because  it  is  convenient  to  handle,  and 
quite  large  enougli  to  make  the  lesson  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  a  school-room  of  at  least  average  size.  The 
dates  of  some  of  the  events  will  be  given  approxi- 
mately. Accuracy,  even  if  in  all  cases  possible,  is  not 
at  all  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  lesson.  Wc 
shall  at  Iciist  place  each  event  within  the  century 
wlicre  it  properly  1)elongs. 

Commencing  the  lesson  with  the  board  in  this  con- 
dition, the  two  end  pins  only  being  in  position,  we 

/iooo  o  o  o  o  o  ojtf  o  oooooo  oo  jTo  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  ojyb  OCOOOOOO  hA 

A  E        "^        B       -^       S       "^         C 

should  say  to  the  class  that  the  space  from  A  to  C 
represented  the  period  of  4000  years,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  and  while  the  eye  is  engaged  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  make  the  Scriptural  contrast :  "  The  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul;  the  last  Adam 
was  made  a  quickening  spirit."  "  The  first  man  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from 
Heaven"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45-47);  and  we  might  pause 
long  enough  to  enforce  the  teaching  "  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  (1  Cor. 
XV.  22.) 

Then  taking  another  of  the  pins,  we  should  place  it 
in  the  centre  [B],  dividing  the  whole  into  two  equal 
spaces  of  2,000  years  each.  This  would  represent 
Abraham  midway  between  Adam  and  Christ  Now 
while  the  chronological  position  of  Abraham  is  fixed 
in  the  eye,  there  wUl  be  no  difliculty  in  engaging  tiie 
attention  of  the  class  as  we  dwell  upon  some  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  history  and  character  of 
him  who  was  at  once  "  the  Friend  of  God,"  and  "  the 
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Father  of  the  Faithful,"  really  the  central  character  of 
the  Old  Testameut — the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
— he  to  whom  was  made  the  Covenant  "  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

Subdividing  each  of  these  spaces  by  pins,  we  have 
presented  four  periods  of  a  thousand  years  each.  The 
point  [E]  represents  tlie  days  of  Enoch,  and  [S]  Solo- 
mon, and  indeed  the  Litter  point  is  just  the  year  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  Temple.  Enoch  and  Solo- 
mon— what  a  contrast  is  here  presented !  Enoch — 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam  ;  "  the  number  seven  to  be 
noticed  as  conveying  the  Scriptural  idea  of  completion 
— Enoch  being  a  type  of  perfect  humanity.  He  lived 
a  year  of  years  [365  years],  and  of  him  we  have  the 
brief  but  sublime  record — such  a  record  as  has  been 
made  of  no  other  man  either  in  the  Bible  times,  or  in 
the  times  since  then — "and  Enoch  walked  with  God  : 
and  ie  was  not,  for  God  took  him "  (Gen.  v.  24). 
How  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  simple  life  of  this 
pure-hearted  patriarch  who  "  was  not "  of  the  earth, 
while  in  his  humble,  daily  life  he  "  walked  with  God," 
was  his  who  quaffed  every  cup  of  worldly  pleasure  to 
the  dregs ;  who,  notwithstanding  he  buUt  and  con- 
secrated the  Temple,  and  "spake  three  thousand 
proverbs,"  yet  he  was  as  much  as  any  man  of  whom 
we  read,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  !" 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  equal  periods, 
may  each  be  again  divided  into  equal  parts  at  the 
points  indicated  by  the  letters  N,  jM  and  T.  At  N 
(about  B.C.  2500),  Noah  was  instructed  to  commence 
the  building  of  the  ark.  At  M  (b.c.  1500),  Moses 
was  commanded  to  set  up  the  Tabernacle  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  him  in  the  mount  At  T(b.c.  550) 
"  The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus — King  of 
Persia  "  to  build  again  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  We 
might  dwell  upon  each  of  these  striking  events — the 
three  buildings  and  the  three  builders,  each  occupying 
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an  important  place  in  Scripture  history.  These  build- 
ings, so  different  in  construction,  so  diflferent  in 
purpose,  yet  alike  in  this,  that  each  of  them  is  spoken 
of  agnin  and  again  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

Again,  the  fourth  century  before  Abraham,  and  the 
sixth  century  after,  were  distinguished  by  events  supe- 
rior in  importance  to  any  in  all  the  history  of  the 
4000  years.  The  Deluge  and  the  Exodus — the  one 
as  signally  displaying  the  justice,  as  the  other  did  the 
vierci/y  of  the  Almighty.  Here  (in  the  fourth  century 
before  Aljraham)  after  the  long-suffering  of  God  had 
waited  120  years  in  the  days  of  Noah,  the  world  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  And  here  (in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ),  the  long-suffering  of  God  having  waited 
220  years  from  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  was 
destroyed.  120  years  after  the  Flood,  the  people  en- 
gaged in  building  a  tower  which  should  reach  unto 
heaven.  And  here  [CJ  "  devout  men  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven " — Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  were  gathered 
at  Jerusalem,  and  they  heard  the  apostles  "  speak 
every  man  in  his  own  tongue,  wherein  he  was  bom." 
Thus  they  who  had  long  been  separated  by  the  confu- 
sion of  Babel  were  brought  together  again  in  Christ. 

The  year  1492  of  our  era  is  marked  by  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  discoveries  in  histor}^  and  yet  the  year 
1492  B.C.  wiis  marked  by  an  event  and  a  disco vciy 
still  more  wonderful,  when  the  great  "  I  Am  "  made 
Himself  kown  to  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  and  re- 
vealed to  him,  in  the  burning  bush,  the  precious  truth 
that  the  living  presence  of  Jehovah  is  sufficient  to 
secure  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  so  that  no  fire 
of  persecution  shall  ever  be  able  to  consume  them 
(Ex.  iii.  1-10). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Enoch.  Let  us 
present  him  in  another  connection.  Enoch  (b.c.  3000), 
Moses  (b.c.  1500),  and  Elijah  (b.c.  900), — these  three 
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men  lived  at  periods  very  remote  from  each  other. 
Enoch — among  the  patriarchs  of  the  autediluvian  world ; 
Moses — in  the  transition  state  of  God's  people  ;  Elijah 
— near  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity.  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  each  of  them  taken  immediately  to  heaven 
witiiout  tasting  death.  But  Moses  died,  and  the  Lord 
buried  him  (Deut  szxiv.  6)  ;  only  however  that  He 
might  bring  him  up  again,  with  a  body  incorruptible  ; 
for  we  find  him  afterwards,  as  he  appeared  in  t^e 
glory  of  the  resurrection  body  (Luke  ix.  30,  31),  the 
companion  of  Elijah,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
Dr.  Jacobus,  the  commentator,  finds  a  purpose  in  the 
high  privilege  granted  these  eminent  personages — 
"  that  so  in  each  of  the  Dispensations — the  Patriarchal, 
the  Levitical,  and  the  Prophetical — there  might  be  a 
lively  type  and  example  of  the  future  state." 

This  same  means  will  be  found  very  useful  in  mark- 
ing the  promulgation  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and 
particularly  the  prophecies  in  reference  to  the  coming 
and  offices  of  Christ  Here,  at  A  {b.c.  4000),  is  the 
promise  made  of  Him  who  should  come  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Then  follows  a 
silence  of  2000  years,  during  which  the  promise  seems 
to  sleep,  but  "  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  Hia 
promise.''  With  Him  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day."  (2  Pet  iii.  8,  9.)  God  calls  Abraham  (B.C.  2000), 
and  to  him  renews  the  promise,  and  makes  it  a  per- 
petual covenant — "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Gen.  xxii.  18.)  From  this 
point  the  Patriarch  could  look  back  through  twenty 
centuries  to  the  promise  first  uttered  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  forward,  down  the  long  vista  of  other 
twenty  centuries  he  could  look,  and  did  look,  and  with 
the  joyful  eye  of  faith,  he  saw  that  promise  fulfilled  in 
the  Christ  of  Bethlehem.  For  Christ  Himself  declared 
"  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ;  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad."  (John  viiL  56.)    And  somewhere  near  the  same 
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period  (b.c.  2000)  we  hear  a  voice  from  the  land  of 
Uz.  "  I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth,  and  that  He 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth "  (Job. 
xix.  25);  "whom  I  shall  see  for  myself "  says  Job, 
"  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold."  A  little  further  on 
(b.c.  1700)  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  spoke  of  the 
coming  Shiloh,  and  prophesied  "  unto  Him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  (Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

Here  (b.c.  1500),  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
"  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  Prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  imto  you  of  your  brethren 
like  unto  me."  (Deut.  xviii.  15  ;  Acts  iii.  22.)  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  Balaam,  standing  upon  "  the 
top  of  Peor,"  and  surveying  the  tents  of  Israel  as  they 
were  spread  forth,  uttered  the  remarkable  prophecy 
"a  star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob :  I  shall  see  him  but  not 
now :  I  shall  behold  him  but  not  nigh."  (Num.  xxiv.  1 7.) 

Here  (b.c.  1000),  the  "sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel," 
describing  the  kingdom,  conquest,  and  priesthood  of 
Christ,  utters  these  words  of  inspiration  :  "  Thou  art 
a  Priest  for  ever — after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 
(Ps.  ex.  4.)  Here  Isaiah  (b.c.  700),  in  a  series  of 
prophetic  announcements  wonderful  in  minuteness 
and  variety,  portrays  the  Saviour  in  all  His  humanity 
and  divinity.  "  A  servant,"  "  a  man  of  sorrows,"  "  a 
sheep  dumb  before  his  shearers,"  at  the  same  time  that 
He  is  declared  to  be  "  the  Mighty  God,"  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,"  "the  Prince  of  Peace,"  "of  the 
increase  of  whose  government  there  should  be  no  end." 
(Isa.  liii.  3-7,  ix.  6,  7.)  Still  later  (b.c.  550)  Daniel 
sees  in  the  visions  of  night  "  one  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  to  whom  was  given  dominion  and  glory — an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
a  kingdom  which  shaU  not  be  destroyed."  (Dan.  vii. 
13-14.)  And  last  of  all  we  have  the  Prophecies  of 
Malachi  (b.c.  400) :  "  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
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wings;"  and  again,  "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of 
the  Covenant — Behold,  He  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."    {MaL  iii.  1,  iv.  2.) 

After  this  the  voice  of  prophecy  ia  silent  four 
hundred  years. 

Then,  in  the  fulness  of  time  according  to  "  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  God/'  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh.  "The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant," 
foretold  by  Malaehi — "  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,"  described  by  Daniel, — "The  "Wonderful  Coun- 
sellor," of  Isaiah, — "  The  Priest  for  ever,"  of  King 
David, — "  The  Star,"  of  Balaam, — "  The  Prophet,"  of 
Moses, — "  The  Shiloh,"  of  Jacob, — "  The  Redeemer," 
of  Job.  He  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed, 
came  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head, — came  in  Beth- 
lehem aa  predicted, — came  while  the  shepherds  kept 
watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,  angels  bearing  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  a  heavenly  host  singing 
the  anthem,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  "The 
"Word  made  flesh,"  the  same  that  was  "in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,"  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

In  like  manner  we  may  illustrate  any  other  series  of 
prophecies  or  events ;  take,  for  instance,  the  years  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  the  chief  circumstances  of  which 
may,  with  the  assistance  of  "  Robinson's  Harmonics," 
be  presented  and  impressed  in  their  probable  order 
and  relations,  with  appropriate  teaching. 

Let  us  look  once  more  at  the  space  between  the 
points  A  and  B.  This  period  of  2000  years,  one-half 
of  our  Bible  history,  is  nearly  covered  by  the  lives  of 
two  men — Adam  and  Noah  ;  in  fact,  one-third  of  the 
whole  period  of  human  history  ia  embraced  in  the  life- 
time of  these  two. 

Looking  back  over  the  1874  years  that  have  been 
numbered  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  seems  to  us  a 
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very  long  period,  embracing  many  ages  and  gene- 
rations of  men.  And  yet  it  is  a  shorter  period  than 
the  sum  of  tlie  years  of  only  two  men,  Adam  and 
Noah.  The  life  of  Adam  extended  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  the  life  of  Noah,  commencing  in  the 
eleventh  century,  continued  quit^  through  the  twen- 
tieth century,  ending  only  two  years  before  Abraham* 
With  what  interest  and  profit  we  might  dwell  upon 
the  life  of  Adam  !  He  saw  the  world  in  its  pristine 
glor}^,  without  sjDot  or  blemish,  and  lived  to  see  it 
despoiled  of  its  beauty  and  purity,  and  overspread 
with  sin  and  violence.  What  wonderful  contrasts  we 
might  make  between  our  days  and  his. 

Distinguished  by  a  still  more  wonderful  variety  of 
events  was  the  life  of  Noah.  Bom  soon  after  the 
death  of  Adam,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch,  he  could 
converse  with  those  who  knew  them  both,  and  through 
whom  he  was  doubtless  well  informed  of  all  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  earliest  times.  He  lived  until 
men  were  multiplied  upon  the  eaith,  and  in  his  600th 
year  entered  the  Ark.  He  lived  to  see  the  world 
depopulated  and  none  of  all  mankind  remaining, 
save  his  own  household.  Again  he  has  what  seems 
almost  like  a  second  life,  continuing  after  the  Flood 
350  years.  Once  more  men  are  multiplied,  new  coun- 
tries settled,  and  cities  built.  He  probably  witnessed 
the  building  of  Babel,  and  may  have  walked  the 
streets  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

From  personal  recollection  of  the  events  of  six  cen- 
turies before  the  flood,  as  w^ell  as  of  all  he  had  learned 
from  many  who  were  cotemporary  with  Adam,  Noah 
could  hand  immediately  to  his  son  Shem,  who  was  to 
become  the  cotemporary  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the 
history  of  our  race  from  the  very  beginning.  As  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  early  traditions 
the  Patriarch  Shem  thus  stands  perhaps  in  a  most 
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fiivoureil  position.  There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten 
antediluvian  Patriarchs  and  ten  post-diluvian  Patri- 
archs. The  life  of  Shem  took  in  just  ten  of  these 
lives.  He  lived  in  the  lifetime  of  three  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, and  outlived  all  but  three  of  the  post- 
diluvian Patriarchs.  His  life  of  600  years  commenced 
a  century  before  the  0ood.  During  nearly  all  that 
time  he  was  the  cotemporary  of  Lamech,  Methuselah, 
and  others  wlio  had  lived  for  generations  with  Adam ; 
and  five  centuries  after  the  Flood,  Shem  was  still 
alive.  Wlien  Isaac  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
Abraham  150  years,  the  venerable  Shem  had  reached 
his  600th  year,  and  probably  was  very  much  older 
than  any  othei'  man  then  living. 

To  the  young  man  Isaac,  what  rare  enjoyment  there 
must  have  been  in  the  conversation  of  this  Patriarchal 
antediluvian,  in  comparison  witli  whom  even  his  own 
venerable  father  Abraham  would  seem  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  youth  !  From  his  own  observation  and 
experience  how  could  the  Patriarch  Shem  "make 
mention  "  in  the  ears  of  Isaac  of  the  mercies  and  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty  !  Doubtless  he  could  describe 
the  building  of  the  tower  on  the  plain  of  Shinah ; 
the  rainbow  that  spanned  the  heavens  in  token  of 
God's  covenant  with  Noah  ;  could  apeak  of  the  Flood 
and  its  thrilling  connecting  circumstances ;  of  the 
building  of  the  Ark,  which  he  must  have  witnessed  in 
his  youth ;  and,  lastly,  he  might  have  described  to 
Isaac  their  very  venerable  ancestor— his  own  great- 
grandfather Methuselah-.— whose  wonderful  life  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  overlapped  the  early  years 
of  Shem,  and  linked  in  his  memory  the  far  distant 
past. 

Here  let  us  notice  that  all  this  valuable  information, 
of  which  Isaac  became  the  repository  and  which  had 
reached  him  from  Adam  through  only  Methuselah  and 
Shem,  might,  by  the  same  number  of  steps,  be  trans- 
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mittecl  from  Isaac  to  Moses ;  for  Levi,  the  grandson  of 
Isaac,  and  whose  intercourse  he  may  have  enjoyed  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  was  a  cotemporary  of  Amram, 
the  father  of  Moses.  This  statement  may  be  made 
clearer  by  a  simple  black-board  diagram  thus : 


ADAM  ^ 


rf"inT 


TWENTY-FIVE   HUNDRED   YEARS. 

Let  US  call  this  an  historical  bridge  supported  by  five 
piers  and  having  its  abutments  at  Eden  and  Horeb. 
Isaac  is  the  central  pier.  On  one  side  are  Shem  and 
Methuselah.  On  the  other  Levi  and  Amram.  These 
are  the  five  testimony-bearers  who  conveyed  one  to 
the  other,  over  this  span  of  five  times  five  hundred 
years,  the  history  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  Moses. 
This  illustration  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  Moses 
having  received  at  third-hand,  from  Shem,  an  account 
of  the  Flood,  and  at  fifth-hand,  from  Adam,  important 
particulars  of  the  earliest  history. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  chronology  as  well 
as  the  geography,  and,  may  I  not  add,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Bible  times,  are  essential  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  Bible  teaching.  Much  of  this  may 
be  learned  through  the  eye  from  maps,  diagrams,  pic- 
tures, &c.  ;  and  this  sort  of  t<jaching  is  needed,  not  in 
primary  classes  only,  but  in  intermediate  and  adult 
classes.  The  results  of  its  neglect  are  conspicuously 
apparent.  Let  us  repeat,  that  much  of  our  teaching 
must  be  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  on  his  power  in 
engaging  that  sense  the  success  of  a  teacher  will 
largely  depend.  It  is  vain  for  any  one  to  address 
himself  to  wandering  eyes. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  been 
speaking  chiefly  of  helps  and  instrumentalities.    These 
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do  well  as  the  skeleton,  but  we  must  be  sure  to  clothe 
it,  and  to  put  a  live  warm  heart  beneath.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  means  and  the  end.  Our 
work  will  be  of  no  value  if  it  stops  with  external  im- 
pressions. These  are  only  first  steps — the  mere  ves- 
tibule to  the  temple.  It  is  our  privilege  to  enter  in. 
May  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  design  of 
all  Bible  teaching — to  bring  souls  to  Christ  1  The 
study  of  the  testimony  is  one  thing — the  enjoyment  of 
the  salvation  is  another  thing. 

What  St.  John  says  in  closing  the  20th  chapter  of 
his  Gospel  is  appropriate  to  the  whole  Scripture : 
"  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ — the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  His  name." 

Joshua  L.  Baily. 

Phaadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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There  arc  scenes  and  periods  in  our  lives,  and 
above  all  in  our  spiritual  lives,  which  are  too  sacred 
to  review  unless  the  mind  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  them. 

Such  a  period  was  the  recent  gathering  at  Broad- 
lands,  near  Southampton,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Cowper-Tcmple,  M.P.,  who  kindly  threw  open  his 
grounds  for  the  meetings  for  consecration,  which  were 
held  under  the  direction  of  R.  Pearsall  Smith.  For  six 
consecutive  days  a  body  of  Christians,  of  both  sexes, 
numbering  from  100  to  1 50,  "came  apart  to  rest  awliile" 
from  worldly  cares  and  turmoil,  in  order  to  wait  upon 
God,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  consecration,  for  the 
promise  given  to  the  early  believers,  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Having  been  a  privileged  sharer  in  the  rich  bless- 
ing that  flowed  forth  on  that  occasion,  I  feel  very 
desirous  to  impart  something  of  its  power  and  sweet- 
ness to  the  members  of  my  own  Christian  community. 
This  induces  me  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  covers 
one  of  the  most  cherished  epochs  of  my  religious  life, 
in  order  to  dwell  for  awhile  upon  some  of  the  holy 
thoughts  and  exercises  which  pervaded  that  assembly. 

At  that  solemn  period,  thoughts  and  personal  ex- 
periences were  revealed  that  could  only  be  uttered 
before  a  company  from  whom  all  criticism  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  subduing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
May  I  then  ask  the  reader  of  these  pages  to  tread  with 
reverence  the  ground  we  are  about  to  traverse ;  for,  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  some  of  the  thoughts  of 
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that  time,  I  am  sensible  that,  unless  they  are  read  Id 
something  of  the  sp{)t7  that  animated  them,  no  real 
impress  of  the  scene  will  be  conveyed. 

How  I  longed  that  a  living  photograph,  with  all  the 
lines  of  thought,  and  shades  of  feeling,  could  have 
been  taken  of  that  first  morning  when,  under  those 
stately  beech  trees,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  that  England  can  pi-oduce,  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  a  perfect  July  day,  the  company  slowly 
gathered  to  the  solemn  strains  of  "  the  hymns  of  faith." 
On  every  side  opened,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  beautiful 
vistas  and  sunny  glades,  quivering  with  light  and 
glor}',  whilst  sloping  down  to  the  river  which  flowed 
through  the  grounds,  was  the  noble  lawn,  with  its  rich 
parterres  of  flowers.  The  wind  gently  whispering 
among  the  leaves  seemed  to  speak  to  us  of  the  Spirit 
breathing  where  He  lists,  and  to  promise  that  He 
would  breathe  upon  those  who  were  there  gathered  for 
the  most  solemn  and  privileged  of  all  purposes,  to  seal 
their  consecration  to  God,  and  to  wait  expectantly  for 
a  manifestation  of  His  Power  and  grace  upon  them. 

Truly  fitting  was  such  an  outward  temple  for  the 
offering  up  of  the  living  sacrifices  that  were  to  follow, 
and  richly  did  the  harmony  of  such  a  glorious  out- 
ward scene  typify  the  living  beauty  of  consecrated 
hearts — "  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — in  which  God 
is  worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  ;  in  which  all  emo- 
tions and  desires  respond  faithfully  and  in  living 
harmony  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  and  grace  all  tending  to 
quicken  the  life"  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  begotten 
within  them. 

Never  surely  did  the  "  goodly  heritage  "  of  Broad- 
lands  seem  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor 
than  when  devoted  to  this  purpose.  He  entered 
rejoicingly  into  its  spirit,  which  also  seemed  to  pervade 
his  large-hearted  hospitality. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  these  outward  characteristics  of  the 
scene,  because  I  believe  there  is  something  more  than 
analogy  on  such  occasions  in  the  harmony  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward ;  that  it  is  rather  a  real 
union  and  correspondence.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  throu^irhout  these  mectino^s  was  the  absence  of 
any  jarring  notes ;  discord  of  all  kinds  seemed  foreign 
to  the  melody  of  heart  that  prevailed.  The  frequent 
expression  was,  "Heaven  must  be  like  this!"  For 
once  all  restraint  w^as  withdrawn  from  free  religious 
intercourse ;  no  apology  was  needed  to  introduce 
subjects  uppermost  in  our  thoughts.  Seated  under 
the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
gliding  river,  could  be  seen  little  groups  with  open 
Bibles  before  them,  freely  revealing  their  hearts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Lord.  All  this  was  so  quietly 
sustained,  so  free  from  excitement,  that  the  continu- 
ousness  of  the  meetings  appeared  rather  to  refresh 
than  to  weary.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
a  number  together  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
bef ore-breakfast  meetings,  and  these  were  felt  by  many 
to  be  the  most  favoured  seasons  of  all. 

The  life  of  the  Spirit  was  then  felt,  and  openly 
acknowdedged  to  be  the  real  life ;  outward  things  were 
held  in  true  subservience  to  the  Divine  life  in  the  souL 
The  most  experienced  Christians  present  laid  them- 
selves freely  open  to  inquiry  on  any  matters  in  which 
they  could  be  helpful  to  their  brethren ;  and,  as  one 
writing  afterwards  expressed  it,  "the  spirit  of  holy 
brotherhood  indeed  grew  apace  at  Broadlands." 

This  record  of  the  occasion  is  made  chiefly  from 
memory,^  and  my  purpose  being  to  give  an  impress 


*  On  this  account,  I  trust  that  these  notes  will  not  he  regarded 

as  an  exposition  of  any  particular  views.     I  may  inadyeitantly 

have  misquoted  some  of  the  thoughts,  and  should  not  wish  any 

peaker  to  he  judged  hy  what  I  have  written.     R  Peaisall  Smith's 
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of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  it  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  passed,  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly 
toR.  P.  S-'s  opening  addresses  at  the  various  meetings, 
since  these  directed  the  course  of  our  thoughts,  and 
the  spiritual  exercises  that  followed. 

The  first  meeting  was  opened  by  R.  P,  Smith,  in 
words  something  like  the  following  : — "  To  me,  as  I 
look  around  on  this  glorious  and  lovely  scene,  every 
leaf,  every  blade  of  grass,  every  ray  of  sunlight,  seems 
to  say — God  I  God  I  God  is  here !  We  are  gathered 
here,  beloved  Christians,  for  a  solemn  and  definite 
purpose  :  to  seek  to  get  nearer  to  God.  At  other  times, 
and  rightly  so,  we  have  our  meetings  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  for  being  edified  in  God's  truth,  for  hearing 
and  being  occupied  about  Him ;  but  our  definite 
purpose  here  is  to  meet  God,  to  get  near  to  Him,  to 
be  occupied  with  Himself. 

"  Here,  for  these  few  days,  we  have  come  apart  from 
the  world,  leaving  behind  us  for  a  season  its  cares  and 
anxieties ;  putting  aside  even  our  work  amongst  the 
sick,  the  sinful,  and  the  degraded,  to  have  our  soub 
occupied  with  God  ;  even  to  leave  sin  aa  a  thing  away 
irom  us,  not  to  look  at  it,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith  and 
with  pm'ified  hearts  to  see  God. 

"  Let  us  then,  during  these  few  days,  in  our  thoughts, 
and  in  our  conversation,  have  but  one  subject  before 
us — Christ.  Then  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  wonder- 
ful blessing,  and  before  we  part  we  shall  see  God  as 
we  have  never  done  before,  and  receive  a  true  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


fablisbed  writingB  are  the  best  expoeition  of  his  own  eentimente. 
t  should  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  Conference  the  teach- 
ing was  specially  addressed  to  those  who  had  trusted  in  Christ  for 
the  paidon  of  sin.  .  Its  purpose  was  to  invite  such  to  the  higher 
stages  of  Christian  life  and  holiness.  The  doctrine  of  JuMiJtealion 
by  faith  was  therefore  scaioely  touched  upon,  but  fully  admitted. 
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"  Consecration  has  two  sides,  its  negative  and 
positive  aspects.  Tlie  one  is  to  have  the  heart  cleansed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  all  defilement ; 
and  the  other  to  receive  Christ  into  the  heart  by  faith. 
We  must  be  first  emptied  of  self  before  we  can  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit.  It  is  in  the  fully  consecrated 
heart  that  God  dwells." 

Then  followed  the  singing  of  hymns,  with  solemni- 
sing intervals  of  silent  and  vocal  prayer.  Part  of  the 
29  th  chapter  of  II.  Chronicles  was  read,  opening  up 
very  strikingly,  through  the  ty^^e  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  outward  Temple,  the  need  of  having  the  heart 
cleansed  before  the  privilege  of  consecration  can  be 
known. 

In  full  harmony  with  the  exercises  of  the  morning 
was  the  Bible-reading  in  the  Orangery  by  Hannah  W. 
Smith,  the  subject  being  the  different  functions  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  under  the  old  dispensation.  "  To 
the  former  belonged  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the 
inner  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  to  handle  the  sacred 
things.  The  office  of  the  Levites  was  the  outward 
service  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  These  offices — ^priestly  communion  and  outward 
service— should  be  combined  in  every  Christian  souL 
Under  the  glorious  dispensation  in  which  we  live,  we 
are  made  (all  believers  are)  kings  and  priests  unto 
God.  We  are  allowed  and  enjoined  to  handle  the 
holy  things ;  the  secrets,  and  mysteries,  and  peace  of 
God's  kingdom.  There  must  be  this  abiding  in  the 
sanctuary,  this  priestly  communion,  before  there  can 
be  any  effectual  service  for  Him." 

After  a  beautiful  walk  through  the  grounds  we 

ain   assembled  under  the  beech   trees,   and  were 

dressed  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the 
higher  relationships  we  bear  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
'^  The  sin  of  the  younger  son  was  appropriating  some- 
thing as  his  own.     He  was  not  content  to  receive  it 
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as  a  gift  &om  bis  father,  but  wished  to  have  it  apart 
from  him,  '  the  portion  of  gooda  that  falleth  to  me.' 
My  brethren,  whenever  we  are  not  content  with  re- 
ceiving our  life  from  God,  but  wish  to  have  a  separate 
life  of  our  own,  we  are  wasting  our  substance,  like  the 
prodigal,  in  riotous  living." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  a  true  Sabbatii  of 
rest  in  service,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
addition  to  the  continued  flow  of  the  meetings  for 
consecration,  large  public  gatherings  were  held  in  the 
park,  for  which,  says  one  who  was  there,  "  we  have 
reason  to  believe  many  will  praise  God  in  eternity " ; 
and  another,  "  The  power  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  saving  souls  was  present  in  a  most  marked 
way."  "It  recalled  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
present,"  says  a  local  newspaper,  "  the  scenes  that  were 
witnessed  upon  earth  in  olden  times,  when  the  Master 
Himself  taught  the  common  people  on  the  hill-sides  of 
Bethany. ' 

On  Monday  morning  we  again  met  under  the  trees, 
and  had  a  truly  solemn  meeting.  R.  P.  S.  said  that 
he  "  loved  to  look  on  the  privilege  side  of  consecra- 
tion. In  our  former  meetings  we  had  been  occupied 
with  the  negative  view,  the  emptying  of  self.  He 
trusted  we  had  now  given  ourselves  to  Christ,  yielded 
our  all  to  Him.  Then  we  may  confidently  ask  to  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  that  the  light  of  Christ  may 
penetrate  us  through  and  through,  revealing  to  us 
what  is  still  opposed  to  His  will.  And  we  shall  see 
more  and  more  of  this.  A  person  sleeping  in  a  dark 
room  may  have  all  manner  of  creeping  tilings  round 
him  which  he  cannot  see,  but  let  the  sunlight  in,  and 
he  sees  what  creatures  have  been  his  companions.  So 
with  our  hearts.  Many  impure  thoughts  may  be  there 
which  we  are  not  aware  of  till  the  light  of  Christ 
penetrates  us.  '  That  which  doth  make  manifest  is 
2  0  2 
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light/  So  our  walk  in  holiness  is  progressive."  He 
saw  many  things  to  be  wrong  now  which  he  did  not 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  But  this  need  not 
trouble  us.  If  we  put  away  known  sin  as  it  is  shown 
to  us,  this  is  all  we  can  do,  and  by  the  power  of 
Christ  we  can  do  this,  and  walk  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  even  though  we  may  be  harbour- 
ing things  which  further  light  may  teach  us  to  be 
wrong. 

"  I  have  felt  this  morning  that  we  should  have  a 
very  quiet  meeting.  We  have  not  come  together  to 
receive  addresses  so  much  as  to  receive  more  life,  to 
try  to  lessen  the  gap  between  our  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  God  and  our  experience  of  their  power. 
We  all  know  so  much  more  than  we  live.  Let  us 
then  in  silence  wait  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  apostles  waited  ten  days  for  this  blessing 
before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
silent  waiting  upon  God,  let  one  and  another,  as  they 
feel  constrained,  pour  forth  their  hearts  to  Him  hriejlyy 
so  that  in  a  short  time  we  may  have  the  heart  utter- 
ances of  many.  In  doing  so  let  us  keep  in  view  this 
one  thought — the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a 
desire  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Then  I 
am  sure  we  shall  have  a  wonderful  meeting. 

"  But  let  us  be  in  earnest.  When  I  was  holding 
meetings  the  other  day  at  Cambridge,  we  had  to  break 
off  precisely  at  a  certain  hour,  because  the  young 
men  were  training  for  the  boat-race.  They  were  con- 
forming to  exact  rules,  subduing  every  function  of  the 
body,  straining  every  nerve,  and  for  what  ? — ^the  cup ! 
Oh,  we  Christians  are  put  to  shame  by  such  devotion. 
Shall  these  young  men  do  thus  for  an  earthly  prize, 
and  shall  we  be  less  diligent  in  seeking  a  heavenly 
Crown  ? — we  who  have  opened  to  us  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Father's  house  ?  Oh,  brethren,  let  there  be  no 
half-measures,  let  it  be  entire,  measureless  consecra- 
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tion ;  and  then  there  wiU  come  such  an  inflow  of 
blessing,  as  there  is  not  room  to  receive ! 

"  It  is  a  consciousness  that  this  rest  of  faith  is  attain- 
able by  all  Christians  that  led  to  our  gathering  here ; 
that  in  a  fresh  dedication  of  heart  we  might  here  re- 
new our  covenant  with  God,  and  enter  into  this  inward 
rest,  where,  amid  the  outward  turmoil  of  the  world, 
the  soul  keeps  a  perpetual  Sabbath." 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  gathered  in  the  open  air. 
An  earnest  address  was  given  on  Eesurrection  power, 
and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  ;  also  on  II. 
Chron.  chap.  v.  verses  13,  14  :  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  so  filled  the  house  of  God,  that  the  priests  could 
not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud ; "  and 
Acts  2nd,  "  It  filled  the  house  where  they  were  sit- 
ting, and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
How  glorious  to  have  such  light  come  in  upon  us  that 
all  darkness  flees  before  it !  Hymn :  "  'Tis  the  very 
same  power." 

On  this  day  there  were  several  confessions  from 
those  who  had  found  in  an  especial  manner  the  blessing 
of  this  life  of  faith.  The  evening  concluded  with 
another  Bible-reading,  on  the  opening  of  the  heavens 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ.  At  these  daily  readings  by 
Mr.  Jukes,  and  also  by  Hannah  W.  Smith,  many 
beautiful  portions  of  Scripture  were  expounded,  and 
striking  thoughts  expressed,  but  I  must  forbear  to 
enlarge  upon  them. 

After  this  reading,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  addressed 
us  very  forcibly  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  His 
indwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  "  Could  there 
be  a  company  of  Christians  in  whom  Christ  dwelt,  all 
of  one  mind,  bound  together  in  Him,  with  one  desire 
for  His  glory,  what  a  power  it  would  be  in  the  world, 
even  hastening  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  for  which 
we  so  often  pray.  This  meeting  was  an  attempt  in 
this  direction,  and  he  believed  that  a  wave  of  blessing 
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was  passing  over  us.  In  this  faith  and  hope  let  us  do 
what  we  can.  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  risen  life  of  God.  Humanity  cannot  rise  to 
a  higher  thought.  The  blessing  is  given  us  without 
measure  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  but  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  faith.  Let  us  remember  that  God 
never  compels.  Let  us  open  our  wills,  and  we  shall 
be  abundantly  filled " 

As  the  meetings  went  on,  their  depth  and  reality 
increased,  and  as  in  outward  Nature  the  forces  of 
creation  work  most  potently  in  profound  silence,  so  I 
believe  many  hearts  were  greatly  moved,  and  a  growth 
in  the  Divine  life  known,  in  the  deep  solemnity  of 
those  gatherings. 

The  addresses  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  Orangery 
bore  on  Dedication,  and  the  Service  of  Love.  R  P.  S. 
spoke  to  this  effect :  "  The  rest  of  faith  is  when  we 
have  handed  over  all  to  Christ.  *  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  ....  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.'  Let  us  put  aside  for  ever  the  stem  word 
duty :  love  is  the  impelling  power.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment  of  St.  Augustine,  *  Love  and  do  what 
you  like.'  All  is  then  consecrated  to  Christ.  *  These 
eyes  to  see  for  Him,  these  ears  to  hear  for  Him,  these 
lips  to  speak  for  Him,  this  intellect  to  think  for  Him, 
these  hands  to  work  for  Him,  these  feet  to  walk  in 
the  path  He  chooses,  my  whole  being  to  live  for  Him ! 
It  is  in  truth  Christ's  life  in  us. 

"  But  for  this  there  must  be  entire  surrender  of  the 
whole  being,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  then,  according  to  His  promise,  *  He  will  dwell  in 
us,  and  walk  in  us,'  enabling  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure " 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
prayer,  mingled  as  before  with  hymns,  many  of  them 
peculiarly  striking  and  appropriate :  the  one  beginning 

"  My  life  flows  on  in  endless  song," 
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expressed  the  feelingB  of  many  present,  and  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  became  more  definitely  their  atrength. 

In  the  evening  R.  P.  S.  entered  when  H.  W.  S.  was 
reading  a  Psa]m  of  praise,  and  said  it  was  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  Spirit's  guidance,  when  the  hearts  of 
those  assembled  were  drawn  together  into  the  same 
line  of  thought.  In  asking  the  Lord's  will  in  refer- 
ence to  our  meeting  this  evening,  he  had  felt  that 
it  should  be  a  meeting  for  praise,  and  as  he  entered, 
he  foimd  us  already  engaged  in  this  service. 

"  '  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation,'  said  the  Psal- 
mist, '  I  will  praise  Thee.'  Thus  in  the  midst  of 
congregational  praise,  individual  praise  may  arise. 
Let  it  be  so  this  evening,  and  let  one  and  another 
who  have  any  especial  cause  for  praising  the  I^ord, 
do  so  before  the  congregation.  Such  confession  of 
Christ  honours  Him,  and  brings  great  blessing  to  the 
one  who  offers  it."  This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
several ;  one  after  another  recounting  the  mercies  they 
had  received,  and  thus  "  praising  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness."     A  very  striking  meeting  ensued. 

The  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  was  the  last, 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  "  We  have  during 
these  last  few  days,"  said  R.  P.  S.,  "  been  speaking  a 
great  deal  to  God.  Let  us  now  allow  Him  to  speak 
to  us,  and,  chiefly  in  silence,  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
will  speak.  Even  our  deepest  raptures  of  feeling 
towards  Him  are  not  the  highest  mode  of  worship  or 
communion.  Our  answering  emotions  to  the  revela- 
tions of  His  love  to  us  will  not  carry  us  through  the 
sorrows  of  life.  It  must  be  Himself.  Christ  is  the 
inner  substance  of  all  doctrine.  Doctrines  about  Him 
are  valuable — invaluable  as  truths  and  promises  ;  but 
underneath  all  these  it  is  Himself  that  we  seek. 

"To  all  our  love,  joy,  peace  in  Him,  there  is  the 

positive  side.     The  Bible  speaks  of  God's  peace.    This 

'  peace  of  God  is  above  our  highest  heights,  and  below 
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all  our  physical  depths.  This  peace  becomes  ours 
through  faith.  Then  there  is  Christ's  joy — 'Ever- 
lastiug  joy  upon  our  heads.'  So  with  the  love  of  God. 
His  love  to  us  is  the  deepest  of  all  love. 

*'  Let  us,  then,  under  this  hallowed  sense  of  God's 
presence,  kneel  before  Him  in  silence  ;  not  pray  to  Him, 
but  allow  Him  to  speak  to  us.  Then,  allowing  pauses 
for 'silent  prayer,  let  one  and  another  lead  us  vocally 
to  the  throne  of  Grace.  If  we  thus  open  our  hearts  to 
the  incomings  of  His  love,  a  marvellous  blessing  will 
follow,  and  we  may  realise  His  presence  as  we  have 
never  before  done." 

A  French  pastor  then  spoke  very  strikingly  before 
we  knelt  down,  "hoping  we  should  not  be  trying 
during  this  time  of  silent  prayer  to  oflfer  anything 
to  God,  to  bring  something  out  of  our  own  hearts. 
This  will  only  bring  darkness  over  us,  like  trying 
to  sweep  the  darkness  out  of  this  room  without  letting 
the  sunlight  in.  We  have  simply  to  open,  as  it  were, 
the  windows  of  our  souls,  and  let  lie  sunshine  in.  Then 
indeed,  we  shall  be  filled  with  light — with  the  Spirit." 

After  this  succeeded  a  solemn  time  of  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  of  spiritually  resting  in  Him,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  many  afterwai'ds  as  the  most  deeply 
impressive  season  that  we  had  had;  one  in  which  the 
presence  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  was 
manifestly  felt. 

The  highest  level  of  thought  was  attained  in  some 
short  addresses  on  Love,  bearing  on  the  9  th  and  follow- 
ing verses  of  the  15th  chapter  of  John,  "As  the 
Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you,  continue 
ye  in  my  love."  The  measure  of  Christ's  love  to  us  is 
the  Father's  love  to  Him,  and  this  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  love  to  each  other  (ver.  12).  "As 
this  love  and  peace  of  God  are  fully  yielded  to,  they 
will  so  take  possession  of  us  that  we  shall  heed  no 
reproach  or  unkindness  of  men.     We  can  bear  any 
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.  indignity  or  persecution  if  we  abide  in  Him.  His 
strength  becomes  ours,  and  we  become  gifted  with  the 
same  power  that  bore  the  Redeemer  Himself  through 
'  the  contradiction  of  sinners '  which  He  enduwd 
against  Himself." 

The  meetings  concluded  with  a  large  gathering  of 
mothers  in  the  afternoon,  who  were  simply  and 
earnestly  addressed  by  H.  W.  S.  They  assembled, 
some  two  or  three  hundred,  under  the  favourite  beech 
trees,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  look  upon  as  we 
left  the  Park,  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  hallowed  time 
we  had  spent  there,  to  see  the  poor  also  partaking  of 
the  good  things  provided  in  this  "valley  of  blessing." 

Thus  closed  this  remarkable  gathering.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  results  that  may  flow  from  it.  Many 
hearts,  I  believe,  realised  definitely  what  self-renuncia- 
tion is,  and  entered  joyfully  upon  a  life  of  faith  and 
consecration.  The  heaxtfelt  devotion  there  mani- 
fested, carried  into  the  varied  circles  of  influence  to 
which  the  visitors  at  Broadlands  {many  of  whom  were 
of  high  rank)  would  return,  cannot  fail  to  bear  into 
their  midst  the  same  dedicated  spirit. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  those 
kindred  meetings  held  by  R.  PearsaU  Smith  for  minis- 
ters, at  which  he  presses  the  doctrine  of  full  consecra- 
tion as  "  a  power  for  service." 

In  order  to  imbue  the  minds  of  pastors  and  teachers 
with  these  views,  he  has  met  from  1,500  to  2,000 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  this  country  at  break- 
fast gatherings,  where  he  has  gently  unfolded  this 
higher  life,  and  shown  by  living  examples  its  marvel- 
lous power,  R.  P.  S.  urges  entire  self-renunciation  as 
the  basis  of  all  true  ministry  ;  priestly  communion  as 
the  anointing  for  service  ;  a  willingness  to  yield  up  all 
to  Christ ;  to  become  like  their  Master  "  of  no  reputa- 
tion," their  one  desire  being  "  that  God  in  all  things 
may  be  glorified  tlirough  Jesus  Christ."   Such  are  some 
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of  the  qualifications  needed  to  be  "  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God." 

Everyone  who  has  been  present  on  these  occasions 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  power  and  solemnity, 
whilst  their  efiect  has  been  strikingly  evident  in  the 
increased  depth  and  earnestness  of  the  ministry  of 
many  who  have  attended  them. 

The  mission  of  the  Fathers  of  our  Church  was  "  to 
revive  primitive  Christianity."  In  calling  men  out  of 
a  corrupted  religion  into  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel, 
they  had  vigorously  to  oppose  error.  The  work  of 
this  servant  of  God  is  of  a  kindred  character,  but  un- 
folding the  truth  in  great  simplicity,  and  free  from  all 
controversy.  Its  aim  is  to  revive  amongst  those  who 
are  longing  for  a  more  continuous  victory  over  sin  and 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  the  promises  given  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  of  dominion  over  evil  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Gospel.  Into  this  promised  land 
of  rest  and  holiness,  where  cloudless  communion  with 
God  is  known  to  the  fully-consecrated  heart,  it  is  the 
aim  of  K.  P.  S.  and  his  wife  to  invite  believers.  The 
remarkable  reception  which  these  views  meet  with 
shows  that  the  minds  of  Christians  are  open  to  accept 
them.  They  teach  that  the  experience  of  the  power 
of  Christ  which  enabled  the  Apostles  to  "  walk  in  the 
light,"  was  not  exceptional  with  them,  but  that  the 
"  very  same  power "  is  the  inheritance  of  all  Chris- 
tians. As  we  continue  in  living  faith  to  look  to 
Christ  for  it,  moment  by  moment,  we  shall  be  carried 
victoriously  through  the  midst  of  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world  and  in  our  own  hearts,  and  we  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  be  kept  "  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation.'' 

BlOHABD  WbSTLAKE. 

Note. — Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  a  "  Union 
Meeting"  similar  to  that  at  Broadlands  has  been  held 
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at  Oxford,  attended  by  1,000  to  1,500  thoughtful 
Christians. 

Probably  most  readers  of  the  Examiner  have  heard 
of  the  great  blessing  which  also  attended  that  gather- 
ing. Its  influence  must  be  felt  in  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country.  The  large  number 
of  personal  testimonies  given  to  the  blessing  received, 
with  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings, 
deepening  as  it  did  until  the  close  of  the  ten  days,  are 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  work  of  inviting  Christian 
believers  into  the  full  rest  of  faith. 

In  comparing  the  meeting  at  Broadlands  with  those 
held  in  America  for  similar  objects,  E.  P.  Smith  said 
he  found  "  that  while  it  was  less  emotional,  it  pre- 
sented a  better  combination  of  sober  intellectual 
thought,  with  the  stirrings  of  spiritual  life,  than  those 
which  he  had  seen  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  bless- 
ing which  attended  this  small  gathering  led  him  to 
propose  the  larger  one  at  Oxford.'' 

R.  W. 
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FUGITIVE  THOUGHTS. 

No.  1. 

"  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white."  ' 
"  They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white." 

A  COMMAND  and  a  promise ! — the  command  would 
never  have  been  given  had  it  been  impossible  to  fulfil 
it;  the  promise,  while  primarily  referring  to  the  life 
to  come,  has  doubtless  an  application  to  this  present 
life  also.  Numberless  commands  in  Holy  Scripture, 
beside  the  one  just  quoted,  show  that  it  is  no  pre- 
sumption thus  to  apply  our  Lord's  promise  to  the 
faithful  ones  in  Sardis,  and  if  to  them  to  the  faithful 
ones  also  in  our  own  time  ;  for  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  oflfered  to  all,  and  the  faith  which  lays  hold 
of  the  Divine  power  is  given  to  each  one  of  us. 

Does  this,  then,  imply  a  state  beyond  temptation, 
or  superior  to  the  liability  to  sin  ?  Certainly  not. 
"  These  things  write  I  imto  you,  that  ye  sin  not;  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous."  At  the  first  motion  to 
sin,  the  first  slip,  the  first  spot  on  the  garment,  let  us 
not  allow  the  spot  to  become  a  stain,  or  the  slipping 
to  end  in  falling,  but  instantly  turn  back  to  the  Lord 
seeking  forgiveness,  and  that  same  instant  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  will  cleanse  us  from  all  sin, 
and  our  garments  thus  washed  continually  will  be 
made  and  kept  "  whiter  than  snow." 

No.  2. 

"  Be  clothed  with  humility." 

**  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  shall  He  not 
much'  more  clothe  you  1  0  ye  of  little  faith ! " 

Another  command,  and  another  promise— how  is 
this  command  to  be  kept,  and  this  promise  to  be  ful- 
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filled  1  Can  we  trust  the  Lord  for  our  daily  bread 
and  our  needful  raiment  for  the  outward  life  so  soon 
to  pass  away  ?  and  is  it  harder  to  trust  Him  for  the 
clothing  of  our  spiritual  life,  which  is  to  last  for  ever  ? 
What  is  it  within  us  which  cries,  "  Clothe  me  with 
humility," — is  it  not  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart  ? 

"  Behold  the  lilies — Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these" — ^for  their  spotless  purity 
is  the  symbol  of  that  purity  of  heart  with  which  "  a 
greater  than  Solomon"  robes  His  chosen  bride.  "  If, 
then,  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  shall  He  not 
much  more  clothe  you  ?  0  ye  of  little  faith ! " 

Gentlest  of  rebukes,  richest  of  promises.  The  lilies 
toil  not,  neither  do  tiiey  spin,  and  we  need  take  no 
thought  for  raiment,  for  He  will  clothe  us  with  Him- 
self ;  and  as  the  lily  unfolds,  bell  by  bell,  to  the  full 
glory  of  the  perfect  flower,  so  our  robe  of  humility 
and  meekness,  woven  in  the  innermost  chamber  of 
the  heart,  will  develop  outwards  to  the  glory  of  Him 
who  has  wrought  it.  We  too  shall  be  as  "  the  lily  of 
the  valleys^'*  ever  remembering  the  depths  whence  we 
have  been  raised,  and  the  fragrance  of  our  spirit  will 
ascend  as  sweet  incense  to  the  Lord.  Christ,  meek, 
lowly  in  heart,  "  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly,"  and 
has  fellowship  with  these  alone ;  and  as  we  learn  of 
Him,  and  day  by  day  experience  a  growing  into  His 
likeness,  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  **  My  beloved  is  gone 
down  into  his  garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices  to  feed  in 
the  gardens  and  to  gather  lilies.  I  am  my  beloved's, 
and  my  beloved  is  mine.  He  feedeth  among  the 
mies."  

No.  3. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me." 

Here  our  Lord's  words  imply  that  the  will  is 
already  resigned ;  it  is  imderstood  that  a  man  delibe- 
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rately  wills  to  be  His  disciple,  taught  and  trained  by 
Him.  Then  follow  very  plain  directions.  First, 
"  Let  him  deny  himself."  How  often  this  self-denial 
is  called  for  in  things  quite  unseen  by  human  eyes, 
known  only  to  God  and  our  own  souls.  How  we 
misjudge  one  another,  how  we  deceive  ourselves ! 
Often  that  which  passes  for  self-denial  among  men  is 
really  the  nourishing  and  cherishing  of  a  most  specious 
selfhood,  while  the  real  denying  and  crucifjdng  of 
self  may  consist  in  things  so  small,  or  in  such  abso- 
lute negations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  "the  old  man" 
to  get  one  sparkle  of  the  glory. 

"  Take  up  his  cross."  What  cross  ?  Is  it  the 
Lord's  service  ?  Those  w^ho  will  to  be  His  disciples, 
those  who  deny  themselves,  knoiv  that  that  can  never 
be  "  the  cross ; "  for  His  service,  whether  in  public 
labour  or  the  fulfilling  His  will  in  a  lowly  private 
walk,  is  joy  and  perfect  freedom. 

Is  it  trouble  and  trial  sent  by  Him  ?  Ah !  that 
may  wring  our  hearts  and  draw  forth  rivers  of  tears, 
but  it  can  never  be  a  cross  to  those  who  have  learned 
to  say  like  their  Lord,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done."  What  then  is  meant  by  "  the  cross"  ?  Let  us 
consider  what  was  the  origin  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and 
what  constituted  its  bitterness — sin — yet  He  in  whom 
was  no  sin  took  it  up  and  bore  it  for  our  sakes,  not 
only  in  His  atoning  death  but  all  through  His  earthly 
life.  "  Oh  !  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you ;  how  long  shall  I  suflfer  you  1 " 

Daily  do  we  have  to  suffer  from  the  thoughtlessness, 
the  injustice,  the  tempers,  in  a  word,  the  sins  of  those 
around  us.  Herein  lies  our  cross ;  do  we  take  it  up 
cheerfully  and  follow  Christ  ?  Oh !  we  can  bear  it 
cheerfully,  and  even  joyfully,  when  we  have  learned  to 
believe  that  so  bearing  it  we  are  co-workers  with  Him, 
and  that  in  proportion  as,  without  sinning,  we  suffer 
the  sins  of  others,  just  in  the  same  proportion  are  w^e 
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in  a  position  to  be  made  the  miniBters  of  good  to  them. 
This  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  when  He 
endured  the  cross,  deapisiug  the  shame,  that  He  should 
see  of  the  travail  of  Hia  soul  and  be  satisfied  ;  that  He 
— the  Eighteous  One— should  justify  the  many,  bearing 
their  iniquities  ;  that  He  should  become  their  Advo- 
cate with  His  Father,  restoring  the  broken  commu- 
nion between  God  and  man;  aud  His  own  sacred 
words  with  regard  to  His  disciples  and  all  who  should 
hereafter  believe  on  Him  through  their  word,  are  "  As 
Thou  has  sent  me  into  the  world  even  so  have  I 
sent  them  into  the  world,"  and  Hia  faithful  ones 
shall  "  drink  of  the  river  of  His  pleasures"  and  "  enter 
into  the  joy  of  their  Lord." 

S.  A.  Storks. 
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CHRISTIAX  POSITIVISM ;  or,  TRUE  SCIENCE  versus 

FALSE  PHILOSOPHY. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pain  to  thought- 
ful Christians,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  large,  not  to 
say  the  preponderating,  amount  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity  which  are  publicly  professed  by  many  of  the 
leading  scientific  teachers  of  the  age.  And  this  pain 
is  the  more  acute  and  alarming,  because  of  the  un- 
doubted services  which,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  men 
of  science  have  rendered  to  modern  progress  and 
civilisation, — and  even  to  religion  itself. 

Not  only  has  science  manifested  its  marvellous 
insight  even  into  the  invisible  depths  of  the  universe 
(as  was  demonstrated  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  before  it  was  seen)  ;  not  only  has  it  enabled 
us  to  annihilate  space  and  time  by  instantaneously 
flashing  intelligence  from  one  hemisphere  to  another 
under  thousands  of  miles  of  stormy  ocean  ;  but  by 
means  of  steam,  railways,  and  a  thousand  modes  of 
skilled  device,  it  speeds  missionaries  rapidly  on  their 
way,  and  enables  innumerable  editions  of  the  Bible  to 
be  rapidly  printed  and  diffused  throughout  the  earth. 
It  is  pre-eminently  through  the  services  of  men  of 
science  that  the  Divine  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled — 
"  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased."  And  through  this  intercourse,  we  trust, 
shall  ultimately  be  aided  the  fulfilment  of  that  other 
prophecy,  also,  that  the  nations  shall  cease  to  lift  up 
their  swords  against  each  other,  and  idtimately  beat 
them  iDto  ploulhshares  and  their  spears  into  prWng- 
hooks,  even  if  the  same  all-aeconmiodating  science 
previously  lends  its  assistance  to  the  construction  of 
rifled  cannon  and  armour-plated  ships. 
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Science  is  indeed  a  mighty  agency  of  God's  civiliza- 
tion which  only  the  veriest  ignoramuses  can  speak 
slightingly  of;  and  all  her  great  teachers — the  Fara- 
days,  Brunels,  Wheatstones,  Huxleys,  Darwins,  Lyells, 
Spencers,  and  Tyndalls,  claim  the  admiration  and  res- 
pect of  their  fellow-men. 

Whence,  then,  the  fact  that  these  grand  intellects, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  them,  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  foes  of  Christianity,  in  consequence 
of  their  own  admissions  of  scepticism  or  unbelief? 

The  source  of  their  line  of  action  in  this  direction 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  this — that  precisely  in  that 
degree  in  which  they  have  confined  themselves  to 
truly  scientijic  modes  of  procedure  they  have  remained 
true  to  religion  (as  did  the  noble  Faraday,  for  example), 
whilst  in  proportion  as  they  have  abandoned  the  grand 
simplicity  of  science  for  the  complicated  and  misty 
regions  of  speculation  and  of  "  philosophy,"  so  called, 
they  have  tended  to  come  in  conflict  with  Revelation 
and  Christianity. 

It  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too  confidently,  dwelt 
upon  that  Christianity  and  Revelation  have  nothing 
ultimately  to  fear  from  genuine  Science,  as  distin- 
guished from  "  Philosophy."  The  God  of  creation, 
whose  interpreter  therein  is  Science,  cannot  contradict, 
or  be  out  of  harmony  with.  Himself  as  manifested  also 
in  the  realm  of  true  religion  and  Christianity. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  distinction 
between  Science  and  speculative  Philosophy.  When 
Professor  Tyndall,  for  example,  is  in  his  laboratory, 
pursuing  his  researches  into  God's  works  according  to 
the  laws  of  experience  and  actual  matter,  he  is  scien- 
tific. But  when  the  same  great  teacher,  in  the  chair 
of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  uses  the  expres- 
sions that,  "  abandoning  all  disguise,"  he  "  prolonged 
the  vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of  the  expe- 
rimental evidence,"  and  so  discerned  in  matter  "  the 
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promise  and  potency  of  every  quality  and  form  of 
life,"  lie  is  no  longer  scientific  at  all,  but  speculative. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  vision  "  or  "  discernment  " 
where  one  has  no  "  experimental  evidence  "  of  any 
kind. 

Such  lan*][uaf]je  as  this  can  no  more  claim  to  be 
called  "  scientific,"  in  any  true  sense,  than  the  phan- 
tasms of  a  dream,  or  the  wild  imaginations  of  a  mind 
no  longer  controlled  by  reason.  To  say  "  I  prolong 
the  vision  backward  beyond  the  boundary  of  experi- 
mental evidence,"  is  merely  a  fine,  grand,  high- 
sounding  way  of  saying  what  the  Yankee  says  when 
he  exclaims  "  I  guess;  "  only  the  Yankee's  "  guesses  " 
are  often  so  synonymous  with  **  I  calculate  "  and  "  I 
reckon  "  (from  some  real  "  experimental  evidence  "), 
tliat  it  is  an  undeserved  insult  to  the  Yankee,  to 
degrade  his  "  guesses "  to  the  "  vision  beyond  evi- 
dence "  of  Professor  Tyndall.  Most  appropriately 
was  such  a  "  bull "  enunciated  on  Irish  soil  at  Belfast. 
So  far  from  being  a  scientific  utterance,  the  great 
Professor  had,  for  the  nonce,  taken  a  "  backward " 
step  from  any  scientific  basis  at  all. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  ditterence  between  true 
Science  and  speculative  Philosophy  is  afforded  by  the 
aspect  in  which  Germany,  that  special  birthplace  of 
the  "  philosophic "  species,  is  wont  to  regard  Lord 
Bacon — one  of  the  grandest  of  practical  philosophers 
and  men'  of  science.  The  eminent  Professor  Max 
Muller  remarks  (in  his  "  Chips  from  a  Germaa 
Workshop  ")  that  "  Bacon  s  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  German  writei-s  without  some  proviso  that  it  is  only 
by  a  great  sti-etch  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  by 
courtesy,  that  he  can  be  called  a  philosopher  1  Philo- 
sophy, they  say,  should  account  for  experience ;  but 
Bacon  took  experience  for  granted/'  In  other  words, 
he  did  not  try  to  "prolong  his  vision  backward  beyond 
experimental  evidence." 
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But  this  is  just  what  the  whole  tribe  of  meta- 
physical "Philosophers"  have,  for  ages,  spent  their 
time  in  doiug,  or  rather  in  attempting  to  do.  For 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  seeing  through  the  im- 
penetrable mists  which  outlie  the  terra  cognita  of  time 
and  sense,  of  experience  and  verification. 

They  have  for  generations  puzzled  over  the  "ego" 
and  the  "non-ego,"  the  " phenomena"  and  the  "nou- 
mena,"  the  "  absolute  and  the  unconditioned,"  and  so 
forth  ;  and  with  just  this  result,  that  the  whole  line  of 
philosophers  are,  when  studied  in  succession,  found  to 
be,  like  a  child's  row  of  wooden  "  bricks,"  knocking 
one  another  down  from  end  to  end.  This  is  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  that  most  remarkable  work,  "  The 
History  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Comte,"  by 
George  Henry  Lewes,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
comprehensive  histories  ever  penned.  Lewes  sweeps 
his  histoi'ic  telescope  over  both  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers,  and  shows  that  even  those  of  the  latest 
and  most  instructed  ages — the  whole  series  of  them, 
from  Descartes  and  Spinoza  to  Locke,  Hobbes,  Ber- 
keley, Hume  and  Leibnitz,  on  to  Kant,  Fichte, 
Sehelling  and  Hegel,  have  successively  refuted  each 
other,  in  great  degree,  and  often  even  fundamentally. 

He  holds  up  (and  not  without  much  reason)  Auguste 
Comte  as  the  finally  successful  pliilosopher.  But 
why  ■?  Just  because  Comte,  more  than  any  prede- 
cessor, has  laid  down  a  system  of  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  purely  scientific,  positive,  experimental 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  even  Comte  often 
transgressed  his  own  limits  (sometimes  ludicrously 
so,  and  virtually  ignored  much  of  the  Christianity 
which  his  own  system  would  support),  but  substan- 
tially he  has  rendered  a  grand  service  to  mankind 
by  showing  that  mere  speculative  philosophy  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy  at  all,  but  that 
all  true  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  must  be  based 
2  P  2 
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on  experience  and  positive  evidence  within  our  reach. 
The  novelty  of  his  system  is,  that  he  not  only  sets 
this  forth  so  definitely  in  reference  to  ordinary  phy- 
sical science,  but  claims  that  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  (even  the  religious  and  spiritual)  is  and 
must  be  sul)ject  to  the  same  limitations  and  to  similar 
tests.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  Comte's  system 
have  charmed  many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  the 
age.  Grote,  the  historian,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  recognised  the  truth  of  much  that  he  taught, 
and  have  ranged  themselves  amongst  his  disciples. 
Some  other  great  minds  (it  is  true),  including  Huxley, 
for  example,  have  sharply  criticised  him.  But  some 
of  Huxley's  criticisms  of  Comte  are  themselves  glar- 
ingly unscientific,  and  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  his 
own  mode  of  demonstration  in  ordinary  matters. 
AVhen  a  man  of  science  ceases  to  be  scientific,  he  is 
apt  to  run  into  very  irrational  extremes. 

In  so  far  as  the  Huxleys,  the  Darwins,  and  the 
Tyndalls  have  kej)t  to  their  own  proper  sphere  as 
scientific  men — experimental  evidence — they  have  ren- 
dered grand  services  to  mankind.  It  is  precisely  when 
they  cease  to  be  scientific,  and  talk  of  "  vision  beyond 
evidence,"  that  they  stumble  into  mental  quagmires 
and  become  objects  of  alarm  and  causes  of  bewilder- 
ment to  others. 

Christianity  has  nothing  to  dread  from  real  Science 
— nothing  to  fear  from  Positive  Philosophy — ^fairly, 
fully,  broadly  and  scientifically  carried  out.  On  the 
contrary,  really  positive  philosophy  or  true  science, 
on  its  basis  of  experimental  evidence^  must  be  and 
will  ever  be,  the  humble  servant  and  adoring  votary 
of  genuine  Religion  and  Christianity. 

For  what  is  Christianity,  itself,  but  the  grandest 
manifestation  of  the  "  experimental  evidence '  (posi- 
tively  visible  and  tangible)  of  the  Love,  Holiness,  Con- 
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descension,  and  Real  Presence  of  God,  through  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ? 
The  Apostle  John  was  a  great  Christian  Positivist  when 
he  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  glorious  and  divine 
Gospel  the  basis — "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of 
Life  (for  the  Life  wa^  manifested,  and  we  have  seen 
It,  and  bear  witness  and  show  unto  you  that  Eternal 
Life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested 
unto  us)  ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you." 

Here  is  the  positive  and  scientific  basis  on  which 
Christianity  itself  rests — the  fundamental  truth  of 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh" 

And  as  the  human  soul  is  enabled,  by  Divine  grace, 
to  dwell  upon  and  really  to  feel  the  meaning  of  this 
Tnanifestation  of  God,  in  the  realms  of  matter  and 
time,  and  sense,  as  flesh  of  our  flesh,  stooping  with 
infinite  condescension  to  mingle  His  love  with  ours, 
and  to  bring  Himself  within  the  grasp  of  our  limited 
aifections — in  corresponding  degree  does  this  con- 
templation of  the  Deity  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  transform 
the  souls  of  men  in  such  a  manner  that  they  them- 
selves become  living  witnesses  and  proofs  of  the  scien- 
tific reality  of  religious  spiritual  operations.  Scientific 
reality,  on  the  basis  of  historic  verification  and  out- 
ward experimental  proof,  is  indeed  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity — as  witnessed  on  an  unlimited 
scale,  by  the  hosts  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, refuges,  and  works  of  charity  of  all  descriptions 
produced  by  the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  much  more  ex- 
tensive still  is  the  scientific  proof  of  Christianity  arising 
from  the  myriads  of  the  lives  of  undoubted  saints  and 
philanthropists — myriads  upon  myriads  of  them,  as 
contrasted  with  the  isolated  Socrates  and  Plato  of 
classic   Paganism  whose  normal   moral  fruits,   even 
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ill  Rome,  the  more  disciplined  of  those  classic  nations, 
are  depicted  in  the  preponderating  grossness  and  vice, 
denounced,  for  example,  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal. 
Auguste  Comte  s  philosophy,  the  Baconian  method, 
and  genuine  modern  Science,  all  unite  in  proclaiming 
that  very  test  and  mode  of  investigation,  as  to  physical 
or  spiritual  theories,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  long 
ago  propounded — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

Christianity  in  all  ages  accepts  this  test  and  trium- 
phantly submits  to  the  ordeal.  It  is  true  that  her 
foes  are  apt  to  point  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the 
massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  as  amongst  these  fruits  ; 
but,  when  they  do  so,  they  are  glaringly  unscientific 
and  untrue  in  charging  upon  Christianity  the  commis- 
sion of  actions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  example, 
as  well  as  to  the  precepts  of  its  Founder,  and  of  all  His 
obedient  followers. 

This  Positive  Christianity  is  an  excellent  test  and 
lesson  for  Christians  themselves.  It  condemns  not  only 
the  ignorance  of  those  uninstructed,  though  perhaps 
well-meaning,  souls,  who  set  up  the  puny  gauges 
of  their  own  minds  as  the  standards,  not  merely 
for  their  brethren,  but  for  all  the  churches ;  and  it 
also  exists  as  a  grand  condemnatory  standard  against 
those  Pharisaic  spirits  who,  under  a  pretence  of  superior 
spirituality  or  orthodoxy,  set  up  theological  systems 
which  practically  veil  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  or 
derogate  from  the  authority  and  essentiality  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  chief  and  ordinary  method 
whereby  the  Divine  Spirit  speaks  to  ours. 

That  great  Christian  Positivist,  the  Apostle  John, 
shows  the  necessaiy  comiection  between  true  spiritu- 
ality and  a  special  regard  to  the  practical  sympathy, 
and  acted-out  love  of  God  in  Christ,  through  the 
Incarnation,  when  he  writes — "  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
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not  of  God."  And  from  this  it  follows  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  advocates  of  pseudo-spirituality  fail 
to  make  the  Incarnation  prominent,  in  so  far  they  fail 
in  the  real  ''frxiits  of  the  Spirit,  as  love,  joy,  peace,"  Ac. 

And  as  a  matter  of  historic,  scientific  fact,  it  is 
constantly  found  that  those  Christians  whose  systems 
(as  the  Unitarians)  practically  render  the  Incarnation 
secondary  in  its  position,  are  also  (without  un- 
charitableness  to  many  well-meaning  actions  of  theirs) 
apt  to  be  somewhat  specially  distinguished  by  a 
certain  kind  of  coldness  of  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  bodies  of  Christians  are  the  most  characterised 
by  self-denying  devotedness  to  their  Lord,  and  His  suffer- 
ing creatures,  whose  systems  more  prominently  set  forth 
the  Incarnated  Love  of  God — as  the  Moravians,  the 
Friends,  and  the  more  spiritual  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Ritualists. 

The  latter  are  named  advisedly,  and  after  much  and 
long  impartial  observation  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  pre- 
valent weaknesses  of  many  professedly  orthodox  Chris- 
tians to  indulge  in  unmerited  severity  towards  Ritualists 
and  Romanists.  It  is  true  that  they  carry  cere- 
monialism to  an  extreme.  Yet,  if  so,  it  is  an  extreme 
in  a  most  excellent  direction,  viz.,  the  commemoration 
of  the  dying  love  of  their  dear  Lord,  and  the  attempted 
localisation  (often  practically  successful)  of  His  Real 
spiritual  Presence,  in  a  visible,  and  visibly-honoured 
sanctuary.  This  is  the  honest  meaning  of  ornate 
altars,  and  of  devotion  to  '*the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus."  And  if  leading  to  extremes,  and  open  to  grave 
objections — this  extreme  of  love  and  honour  to  Christ's 
Incarnation,  especially  if  followed  (as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly by  many  Romanists  and  Ritualists)  by  an  amount 
of  self-denying  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  squalid, 
and  the  outcasts,  for  Christ's  sake,  certainly  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  Christian  bodies — such  extremes 
are  in  a  manifold  degree  less  removed  from  the  scientific 
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tests  of  Christian  discipleship  laid  down  by  Christ  than 
is  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  cold  Unitarianism. 

And  there  is  yet  one  other  class  of  professing  Chris- 
tians (and  a  pretty  large  one  too)  whom  the  Positivism 
of  the  Apostles  should  instruct — those  who  plead  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures  a  degree  of  mere  verbal,  or  literal 
infallil)ity,  which  the  Sacred  Writers  do  not  claim  for 
themselves,  but  which  cause  a  needless  chasm  between 
many  scientific  and  unscientific  Christians.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  is  far  grander,  far  higher,  than 
a  mere  slavish  bondage  to  ivords — it  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  kindling  Spirit  of  God,  warming  the  souls  of 
the  writers  into  holy  feelings  and  fervent  utterances. 
It  is  increasingly  perceived  by  the  most  devout  of  in- 
telligent scientific  Christians,  that  even  Scriptural 
Inspiration  did  not  proceed  on  lines  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  human  reason,  such  as  the 
laws  of  memory,  of  association,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age — at  least  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  great 
Apostle  Paul  admitted  that  "  We  prophesy  in  part" 
and,  also,  intersperses  his  Epistles  with  such  remarks 
as,  "  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord  ;  yet  I  give 
my  judgment." 

And  here,  again,  arc  we  brought  round  to  the  point 
from  which  we  just  now  started — the  meeting-place 
and  common  foundation  (alike  scientific,  positive, 
eternal,  and  divine)  of  both  religion  and  philosophy — 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  or,  in  other 
words,  by  their  Experimental  Evidence. 

This,  then,  is  Positive  Christianity ;  and  that  con- 
junction of  religion  and  science  from  which  neither  the 
philosophic  Professor,  nor  the  professing  Christian,  can 
"  prolong  their  vision  backward,"  without,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  also  turning  their  backs 
upon  both  their  Science  and  their  Christianity. 

William  Tallack. 
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VOICE   FEOM   SOUTHAMPTON.— No.   X. 

PART   I. 

Once  again  has  the  lively  Packet  Port  resumed  her 
holiday  dress  !  The  flags,  that  erewhile  flapped  sadly 
and  moodily  from  hall-mast  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  now  float  cheerily  from  many  a  lofty 
flag-stafi"  and  from  many  a  lowly  window.  The  bells 
ring  forth  their  merriest  peels.  The  sun,  as  if  in 
sympathy,  now  shines  out  in  his  full  meridian  splen- 
dour. The  shops  in  the  main  thoroughfares  are  all 
closing  at  mid-day — the  whole  town  makes  holiday ; 
but  for  why  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon,  nor  Sabbath 
day,  nor  bank  holiday,  and  the  one  great  feature  of 
holidays — the  presence  of  troops  of  mirthful  children 
— is  lacking,  for  now  hardly  a  child  between  seven 
years  and  fourteen  is  to  be  seen  in  its  otherwise 
animated  streets. 

But  suddenly  the  hum  of  happy  childish  voices 
breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  in  a  few  moments — with  the 
sound  of  music  and  of  song,  headed  by  large  banners, 
and  accompanied  by  school  ensignia  and  bannerets,  as 
big  as  the  little  ones  can  carry — we  see  bands  of  Sunday 
School  children  approaching  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  towards  three  or  four  mustering  places. 

The  surprised  "Spectator"  inquiring  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  is  told  by  half  a  dozen  tongues  at  once  that 
the  Mayor  of  Southampton  is  giving  a  treat  to  all  the 
Sunday  School  children  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  the  pouring  rain  in  the  morning  has  only 
laid  the  dust  for  the  "  march  past "  of  some  eleven 
thousand  children,  clad  in  smiles  and  holiday  attire  ; 
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that  the  wind  was  sou'- west ;  that  the  mayor  had 
telegraphed  to  Falmouth  and  Plymouth  at  10  a.m., 
and  reply  was,  "  weather  fine ; "  that  the  wind  was 
therefore  bringing  up  the  fine  weather  from  the  west- 
ward ;  no  postponement  of  the  day  was  needful,  and 
that  it  would  be  "a  wonderful  sight  on  the  common  ;" 
— each  speaker  garnishing  these  facts  with  a  variety  of 
detail,  according  to  individual  taste,  some  enlarging 
on  the  cake,  others  on  the  tea,  the  four  military  bands 
with  their  160  performers,  or  the  fireworks;  but  all, 
Englishman-like,  wondering  "how  much  it  would  cost?" 

And  a  wonderful  sight  it  was !  Fifty-five  regiments 
of  beaming  cliildren,  each  bearing  aloft  their  own  dis- 
tinctive banners,  and  embracing  nearly  eveiy  Christian 
sect  in  the  land,  containing  10,775  children,  all  troop- 
ing along  five  abreast  on  foot,  marshalled  by  1,221 
teachers,  and  each  headed  by  their  respective  ministers 
and  oftice-bearers,  but  all  professing  the  same  God  to 
worship  and  the  same  Bible  to  instruct,  was  a  spectacle 
too  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgotten.  At  its  head 
walked  the  Kev.  B.  A.  Wilberforce,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
with  his  885  little  ones;  then  followed  Above-Bar 
Chapel,  with  its  652  scholars;  and  so  charmingly 
interwoven  were  the  sects  and  the  schools  that  I 
seemed  ready  to  believe  in  the  advent  of  that  glorious 
day  when  the  sects  shall  be  "  distinct  as  the  billows, 
yet  one  as  the  sea." 

Gathering  strength  as  it  passed  the  various  rendez- 
vous, this  noble  army  of  volunteers — all  professedly 
being  trained  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord" — ^poured  along  the  High  Street  underneath  the 
old  Bar  Gate,  which  more  than  once  had  closed  to 
England's  proudest  kings  and  queens  ;  marched  up 
the  beautiful  avenue  past  the  peaceful  and  secluded 
Friends'  burying-ground,  beneath  whose  grassy  sod 
rest  the  little  forms  of  more  than  one  sweet  scholar 
in  the  school  of  Christ  now  gathered  to  His  arms; 
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onward  to  the  Cemetery  Road,  along  whose  oft- 
travelled  way  are  daily  carried  the  child,  the  strong 
man,  and  the  aged — all  silent  in  death — a  mighty 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  teeming  life  and  joyfulness 
of  its  present  travellers;  and,  finally,  through  the 
Bannister  Park  Gates,  where  was  spread  their  boun- 
teous repast.  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  busy 
scene  of  11,000  hungry  children,  waited  upon  by 
1,200  men  and  maidens,  until  their  appetites  were  as 
well  satisfied  as  their  hearts. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  statistic-loving  readers,  I 
may,  perhaps,  just  add  that  150  women  were  employed 
for  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  "  cutting  up  the  bread 
and  butter";  that  450  galbns  of  bread,  360  lbs.  of 
butter,  270  gallons  of  milk,  and  900  lbs.  of  white 
sugar  were  disposed  of ;  and,  finally,  that  2,700  gallons 
of  tea  were  brewed  for  the  wants  of  this  vast  juvenile 
encampment,  and  that  four  and  a  half  tons  of  cake  dis- 
appeared under  their  united  and  vigorous  onslaught. 

But  not  on  that  which  was  consumed,  but  on  the 
fragments  that  remain,  do  my  own  thoughts  mostly 
dwell.  May  we  not  fairly  number  amongst  these 
the  harmonising — I  was  about  to  say  humanising — 
effect  of  this  gathering  together  of  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ,  under  one  fold,  for  a  common  object, 
and  testifying  to  their  common  faith.  Is  not  such  an 
assemblage  a  better  answer  to  the  infidel's  questions 
than  the  fiercest  polemics  and  the  severest  logic  which 
the  sects  can  hurl  against  them  and  one  another  ? 

Again,  to  the  eyes  of  one  who,  alas !  will  "  never 
see  fifty  again,"  how  impressive  is  the  spectacle  of  this 
vast  mass  of  young  life,  banded  together  under  one 
Christian  ensign, — the  future  men  and  women  of 
Southampton  !  How  one  longed  to  express  a  few  trum- 
pet-tongued  and  heart-reaching  words  which  might 
sink  deep  into  their  souls,  bearing  fruit  to  their  own 
joy,  and  to  the  praise  of  their  Father  who  is  in  Heaven ! 
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At  such  a  time,  when  expression  is  impossible,  how 
sweet  is  the  refuge  of  silent  prayer!  secretly  com- 
mending these  multitudes  of  little  ones  for  whom 
Christ  died,  to  His  loving  care  and  merciful  deliverance 
from  the  manifold  temptations  which  crowd  around 
and  inside  theu^  very  doors  from  childhood  up. 

Then,  for  these  1,200  teachers  to  look  one  another 
in  the  face  as  fellow-labourers  instead  of  mutual 
opponents  of  each  other !  Who  shall  limit  the  result 
of  such  a  discovery  ?  So  also  of  the  ministers,  good 
men  who  "  dwell  amongst  their  own  people,"  and  care 
little  for  each  other's  prosperity  in  the  truth  ;  who 
suspect  and  possibly  backbite  one  another  mainly 
because  they  do  not  intermingle  enough  to  perceive 
and  recognise  each  other's  virtues,  but  are  engaged 
in  telescopic  or  microscopic  gazing  at  each  other's 
failings ! 

These  and  many  other  kindred  benefits  may  reason- 
ably flow  out  of  the  sti-eam  of  life  thus  set  in  motion 
on  this  auspicious  day,  and  as  the  children  after 
mingling  in  play  again  mustered  under  their  respective 
banners  at  seven  o'clock,  and  marched  home,  singing 
along  their  way  with  hearty  earnestness  the  "  Chil- 
dren s  Jubilee  Hymn,"  it  was  siu-ely  a  sight  that 
angels  might  look  down  upon  with  joy ;  and  when  the 
fireworks  closed  at  11  p.m.  with  an  elaborate  design 
conveying  the  "  Mayor's  best  wishes  to  all,"  how  fer- 
vently could  many  who  had  enjoyed  the  unwonted 
spectacle  reiterate  the  words  in  their  deepost  sense 
concerning  the  40,000  visitors  who  had  gathered  to 
the  Park  from  far  and  near,  and  now  trooped  home  in 
large  detachments — sober,  happy  and  contented.  As 
I  gazed  upon  them  the  thought  rushed  through  my 
mind,  How  if  it  had  been  beer  instead  of  tea  ?  or 
alcohol  in  the  place  of  water  ?  I  retired  to  rest  as  the 
big  clock  tolled  twelve,  proud  of  what  I  had  seen, 
proud  of  the  religious  harmony  displayed  on  every 
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side ;  and  above  all  proud  of  my  native  town,  not  one 
of  whose  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  was  reported  on 
the  following  morning  at  the  Police  Court,  as  "  found 
drunk,  or  disorderly. ' 

PAKT   II. — DARLINGTON. 

The  scene  is  changed !  Scarcely  had  the  echoing 
notes  of  the  Children's  Jubilee  died  away,  than,  aban- 
doning myself  to  the  discordant  music  of  steam  and 
railway  whistle,  I  was  whisked  oflF  by  the  eflForts  of 
those  two  mightiest  of  British  giants — Iron  and  Coal 
— past  Winchester,  where  sleep  many  a  Saxon  king 
and  English  bishop,  undisturbed  by  the  tumults  of 
this  noisy  age ;  past  Westminster,  with  its  Abbey 
treasures;  Peterborough  and  York — each  hoary  with 
venerable  traditions  of  men  and  days  for  everburie 
to  the  bulk  of  railway  travellers  who  dash  reck- 
lessly past  their  solemn  aisles  and  cold  tombs, — 
onwards  to  Darlington,  the  Quaker  city  of  the  North. 

In  spite  of  those  towering  senseless  erections  which 
too  often  encumber  the  sensible  heads  of  the  fair  sex, 
even  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  needed  no 
Yearly  Meeting  doorkeeper  or  mystic  sign  to  divine 
the  fact  of  member  or  non-member  amongst  the  many 
fellow-travellers  who  now  filled  the  railway  carriages 
as  we  drew  near  our  destination.  The  proverb,  that 
"  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed"  was  abundantly 
evidenced  on  this  occasion  of  "pink  favours"  on  the 
platform.  How  instinctively  did  the  visitors  resign 
themselves  to  this  badge  of  the  "Allocation  Conmiittee," 
and  how  instinctively  did  the  latter  fasten  upon  lug- 
gage which  neither  railway  porter  nor  owner  could  see  ; 
and  how  surprised  and  happy  did  the  travellers  look 
when  they  foimd  portmanteau  and  bonnet  boxes, 
cloaks,  umbrellas,  and  themselves  also,  noiselessly  and 
without  confusion  or  mischance,  placed  behind  one  of 
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the  mauy  pair  of  bays,  bright,  well-groomed  and  well- 
caparisoned,  which  stood  pawing  with  arched  necks 
and  champing  bits  impatiently  awaiting  the  signal  to 
drive  on,  laden  with  their  unwonted  freight  of  First-day 
School  teachers.  But  I  need  not  enlarge — all  the^e 
things,  doubtless,  live  in  the  arcliivei5,  or  at  all  events 
in  the  brains,  of  the  four-and-twenty  members  of  the 
Allocation  Committee,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  the 
visitors. 

It  was  said,  I  think,  by  Sidney  Smith  in  his  lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  that  the  sensation  of  delighted 
surprise  with  which  a  person  perceives  the  ingenious 
and  complicated  contrivances  of  any  piece  of  machi- 
nery is  similar  to  the  feeling  of  "  wit ;"  and  that  the 
perfect  working  of  an  engine,  or  other  meclianism, 
produces  a  like  sensation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  con- 
fess that  the  jjcrfect  organisation  and  smooth  working 
of  the  machinery  of  the  eight  Darlington  Committ<ies, 
numbering  from  six  to  twenty-four  members  each,  was 
something  astonishing,  and  produced  in  my  own  mind  a 
continuous  sensation  of  gratification.  It  was  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  and  yet  one  could  not  help  experiencing  an 
undefined  feeling  of  merriment  arising  from  the  perfect 
working  of  the  Conference  gear  in  its  minutest  details. 
Those  who  have  suffered  undue  confusion  or  collapse  on 
similar  occasions,  can  best  appreciate  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind  induced  by  smoothness  in  the 
running  of  human  machinery,  and  an  absence  of 
anxiety  concerning  breakdowns  or  oversights. 

The  columns  of  the  Examiner  will,!  doubt  not, 
contain  an  account  of  the  inner  work  and  scope  of  the 
Conference,  and  therefore  in  this  place  I  will  simply 
maintain  my  cognomen  of  Spectator  by  describing  in 
a  "diary  of  Darlington  episodes"  some  of  the  external 
surroundings  which  I  witness^ 

It  was  right  that  so  important  a  gathering  should 
be  opened  by  a  devotional  meeting,  aua  it  was  cheering 
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to  see  that  the  fatigue  of  some  huudreds  of  miles  of 
travelling  on  the  same  day  did  uot  interfere  with  the 
attendanfce  of  a  large  number  of  Friends  on  Seventh- 
day  evening.  It  was  a  season  of  hallowed  communion, 
and  again  and  again  was  the  breathing  of  many  souls 
consolidated  into  vocal  utterance  to  the  Father  of 
Mercies  for  His  gracious  blessing  on  the  coming  meet- 
ings. It  seemed,  indeed,  at  that  quiet  evening  hour, 
when  silence  and  speech  were  alike  precious,  as  though 
the  ancient  promise  was  being  fulfilled,  "And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and 
■whUe  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear."  After  an 
hour's  fervent  religious  exercise,  the  many  hundreds 
of  visitors  retired  with  their  host  and  hostess,  and  with 
hearts  tendered' and  deeply  thaukful. 

First-day,  Eighth  Month  '2nd. — With  a  praiseworthy 
care  for  the  smaller  meetings  around  them,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  drafting  off  as  many  as  would 
consent,  to  visit  the  two  or  the  three  under  our  name 
who  gathered  for  worship  on  First-day  in  several 
neighbouring  places,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  is  comparatively  rare.  Such  was  my  lot  at 
this  time,  and  although  my  thoughts  would  continually 
turn  to  the  large  assemblages  elsewhere,  I  believe  it  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  in  some  of  these  sparse 
gatherings  the  Lord's  presence  was  manifested  by 
the  breaking  of  bread,  and  that,  in  the  language  of 
our  predecessors.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  "  own 
the  meeting."  Surely  if  anything  can  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  spiritual  religion  it  is  when  the 
soul  is  thus  visited  immediately  as  by  the  Dayspring 
from  on  high,  and  the  hearts  of  the  solitary  and 
scattered  ones  are  thereby  made  glad  in  the  Lord. 

Several  of  the  chapels   in  Darlington  were  kindly 
placed  at  the  dispos^  of  Friends,  and  large  public 
.  meetings    were    held    in    them    to   the    satis&ction 
of  all. 
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AVandenQgin  the  calm  evening  into  the  Friends' burial- 
gi-ound,  adjoining  their  Meetiug-houae  at  Darlington, 
feelings  of  affectionate  regret  stole  over  me  as  I  traced 
upon  the  neat  tomlistones  the  names,  one  after  another, 
of  Friends  beloved  in  the  Lord,  taken  from  amongst 
us,  some  in  advanced  age  and  some  snatched  away  in 
early  manhood,  and  when  their  talents  were  developing 
into  highest  service  for  their  Saviour.  In  reading 
these  affecting  records  of  old  and  young,  how  deep  a 
sympathy  springs  up  towards  the  widowed  and  the 
sorely-bereaved  ones  who  are  left  desolate  !  I  know  of 
no  graveyard  in  whieli  the  language  of  "  Weep  with 
them  that  weep  "  is  so  vividly  depicted,  or  the  prayer 
for  resignation  and  unmurmuring  submission  so 
n('edful  to  be  breathed.  Under  these  feelings  1  hoped 
that  the  day  would  never  return  again  in  which  the 
solemn  lessons  conveyed  by  Friends'  tombstones  shall 
be  lost  alike  to  visitors  and  others  through  any  Yearly 
Meeting  prohibition  of  their  use. 

Second-day. — This  morning  the  business  of  the 
Conference  began,  having  been  inaugurated  by  a  pre- 
vious devotional  meeting,  which  was  also  largely 
attended.  The  absence  of  routine  business  and  long 
preambles  allowed  the  Conference  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  work  assigned,  and  enabled  those  taking  part, 
whether  as  listeners  or  speakers,  to  do  so  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  life  which  is  so  often  lacking  when  "  red 
tape "  has  got  possession  of  an  assembly,  tying  it 
down,  mind  and  body,  and  soul  too.  The  "  eiteraSs  " 
of  this  day,  which  are  most  clearly  in  my  memory, 
are  the  carriage  arrangements  by  which  so  many  were 
landed  at  the  Meeting-house  door ;  the  thirteen  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  Friends  which,  in  their  neatest 
and  loveliest  attire,  were  thrown  open  to  all  visitors  ; 
the  Central  Hall  dining-room,  a  fine  building  for 
public  use,  but  in  which  room,  ^y  after  day,  were 
gathered  some  three  or  four  hundred  Friends  mtentlj 
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occupied  with  unlimited  supplies  of  salmon  and  lamb 
and  the  "roast  beef  of  old  England,"  besides  jellies,  ices, 
and  other  luxuries  too  numerous  and  too  difficult  for 
me  to  mention.  How  fitting  did  it  seem  when  in  the 
"  silence  before  meat ''  the  voice  of  a  beloved  Friend 
was  heard  asking  of  the  Lord  a  blessing  upon  this 
outward  provision — a  blessing  upon  those  who  waited 
on  us,  and  a  rich  blessing  upon  those  who  so  gene^ 
rously  provided  it.  Then  my  memory  also  records 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  information-room,  and 
sundry  other  comforts  which  the  Darlington  Com- 
mittee had  bethought  themselves  of  for  our  behest — 
until  to  me,  as  *' Spectator,"  it  seemed  as  though  all 
Darlington,  with  its  live-stock  and  its  public  buildings 
and  its  largest  dwellings,  were,  for  the  nonce,  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Conference  assembly. 

Third-day. — The  weather,  which  thus  far  had  been 
so  propitious,  now  showed  signs  of  change.  The  wind 
swept  along  in  fitful  gusts,  the  sky  grew  overcast  with 
blackish  clouds,  and  at  the  meeting-house  the  rain  came 
down  piteously  and  incessantly.  Tapping  the  baro- 
meter, looking  at  the  clouds,  or  consulting  pocket- 
aneroids,  all  told  the  same  tale  of  a  thoroughly  wet 
day,  and  the  thoughts  of  Pilmore  Hall  and  its  lovely 
surroundings,  for  which  an  excursion  train  to  carry  some 
800  visitors  had  been  engaged,  hung  heavily  upon  the 
hearts,  as  well  as  the  faces  of  not  a  few  anxious  cloud- 
gazers.  The  only  comfort  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
"  Scotch  mist'*  was  so  unmistakably  moist,  that  none 
but  the  amphibious  could  ignore  its  drenching  eficcts 
upon  paths,  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  as  well  as  upon 
the  figures  of  even  the  best  clothed  and  shod  of  the 
human  species. 

With  a  vivid  feeling  of  disappointment  on  behalf 
of  the  host  and  hostess  who  had  so  generously  and  -so 
painstakingly  thrown  open  their  beautiful  grounds  and 
house  for  our  enjoyment,  was  mingled  the  pang  of 
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regret,  that  this  opportunity,  towards  which  every 
visitor  had  looked  forward  for  renewing  old  friend- 
ships and  making  new  ones,  would  be  unavailing. 

It  was  said,  I  think  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  real 
happiness  of  life  consists  not  in  our  self-gratifications, 
but  in  our  self-denials  ;  but  I  fear  that  out  of  the  800 
expectant  visitors  to  Pilmore,  there  were  very  few  who 
at  this  moment  could  heartily  accept  and  rejoice  in 
the  practice  of  this  abstract  tnith.  But  even  the 
wettest  day  will  come  to  an  end,  and  as  the  rain  ceased 
at  5  p.m.,  a  strange  rumour  "  floated  in  the  air  "  that 
visitors  were,  after  all,  expected  at  Pilmore,  and 
an  adventurous  band,  about  one  hundred  strong,  brav- 
ing wind  and  weather,  set  their  faces  as  a  flint  to- 
wards the  desired  haven,  and  as  report  said,  were 
amply  rewarded  for  their  resolution. 

Availing  myself  of  the  lull  in  the  meetings,  I 
strolled  through  the  grounds  at  Southend — treading 
the  paths  so  often  traversed  by  its  late  noble-hearted 
owner,  when  no  longer  able  to  see  the  loveliness  of 
art  and  nature  aroimd  him,  until  I  seemed  to  realise 
on  his  behalf  the  truth  of  those  words  : — 

"  On  my  bended  knee 

I  recognise  Thy  purj^ose  clearly  shown 
My  vision  Tliou  liast  dimmed  that  I  might  see 
Thyself— Thyself  alone ! 

"  It  is  nothing  now, 

Wlien  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 
That  th'  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

"  In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture  ;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit, — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought  I " 

Then  onward  from  one  park  to  another,  ending  iu 
the  lovely  scenery  al  Ti\wJl^^\l,  vith  the  river  Tees 
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gently  murmuring  on  its  way  below ;  visited  the  love- 
laden  bowers  overhanging  the  river,  from  whence,  if  I 
mistake  not,  as  I  wended  my  way  homewards  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  fell  upon  the  ear  strains  of  human 
voices  hymning  His  praise  who  hath  made  the  earth 
so  exceediug  fan-,  bathed  as  it  was  in  the  "golden 
lightning  of  the  sunken  sun,''  in  the  richest  possible 
hues  of  red,  and  purple,  and  azure. 

Fourth'day. — To  speak  of  these  days'  proceedings 
commencing  at  ten  o'clock  would  be  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  inasmuch  as  mauy  were  on  the  move  before 
breakfast,  dropping  into  and  out  of  the  hospitable 
dwellings  where  were  spread  elaborate  breakfasts  for 
any  and  all  who  inclined  to  avail  of  it.  The  singular 
delusion  that  "  First-day  School  teachers  could  not 
walk  "  seemed  to  have  seized  the  minds  of  the  worthy 
Darlingtonians  on  this,  as  on  other  days,  and  a  brilliant 
pair  of  wliite  galloways,  proud  I  would  fain  hope  of 
their  work  as  well  as  of  their  mistress,  swept  along 
the  lanes  between  Elmridge  and  Pierremont  with  a 
vivacity  that  led  to  the  fear  that 

"  The  trot  would  be  a  gallop  soon, 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rein." 

I  feel  here  sorely  tempted  to  follow  the  unmannerly 
example  of  some  American  visitors  to  England,  by 
printing  details  of  the  liome-life  wherein  our  lot  was 
cast ;  but  a  true  respect  for  our  hosts  and  hostesses 
prohibits  my  indulging  in  this  self-gratification.  The 
amount  of  self-denial  which  this  entails  to  an  ambitious 
pen  can  only  be  measured  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  privileged  visitors  within  the  doors  of  the 
many  hospitable  and  happy  homes  thrown  open  to  us 
on  this  occasion,  and  know  the  very  interesting  and 
lively  pictures  and  pleasant  sketches  which  such  a 
description  must  necessarily  have  included. 

Of  the  concluding  sittings  of  the  Conference  on  this 
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day  I  will  only  say  tliat  they  were  full  of  deep  interest 
and  encouragement,  and  formed  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  profitable  seasons  already  enjoyed.  In  the  evening 
a  large  public  meeting  was  lield  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Dar- 
lington, in  which  members  of  nearly  every  Christian 
denomination  took  an  active  part.  This  supplied  the 
one  lacking  element  in  the  previous  days — that  of 
none  of  our  counsels  and  benefits  being  shared  by 
others;  but  now,  when  the  area  widened  all  around,  and 
embraced  earnest  ministers,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  members  of  many  churches  and  chapels,  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  each  seemed  entirely 
to  vanish  away.  The  speakers  and  the  hearers  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  an  assembly  composed  of  a  thousand 
or  more  of  earnest  and  zealous  Christians  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  classes,  who  had  for  once  let  go  the 
distinguishing  badges  which  not  only  tied  them  up, 
but  tied  them  down.  The  souls  of  all  present  seemed 
suffused  with  a  glorious  influx  of  that  charity  which 
envieth  not,  is  not  puffed  up,  but  which  hopeth  all 
things  and  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  such  a  uniting  and  such  a  united  gathering 
can  have  been  held  in  the  town  without  leaving 
marked  fruits  upon  its  people  long  after  the  occasion 
itself  shall  have  passed  away.  Felt  the  need  of 
watchfulness  on  every  hand  when  aft<3r  leaving  the 
meeting  a  secret  feeling  of  pride  arose  in  my  heart, 
that  certainly  upon  the  public  platform,  as  well  as  in 
the  council  chamber,  our  "  representative  men  ''  had 
"held  their  own" — not  to  say  sm-passed  those  of 
the  rest. 

Fifth-day. — Woke  at  day-dawn  with  thoughts  of 
Rivaulx  Abbey  and  Duncombe  Park,  and  found  desire 
concerning  the  weather  overcame  the  desire  for  sleep ; 
half  opened  one  eye  to  see  if  my  aneroid  was  rising, 
and  ^after  sleepily  c\oB\ixg  it,  opened  the  other  to  see 
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what  the  sky  and  clouds  said ;  then  made  a  futile 
attempt  at  further  repose,  but  in  vain.  Earth  and  aky 
seemed  charged  with  elements  of  joy  and  delight. 

"  The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 
Aod  his  burning  plumes  outspread  " 

was  shedding  his  glorious  light  over  hill  and  dale. 
The  breezy  winds  were  cheerily  whistling  their  old 
tune,  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," — 

"  And  the  little  birds  sang  east, 
And  the  little  birds  sang  west," 

gradually  mingling  with  their  morning  orizons  yet 
fuller  and  licbcr  notes  of  song,  which  seemed  to  tell 
of  beechen  woods  and  grassy  slopes,  whilst  the  thrill- 
ing music  of  the  skylark  "  poured  forth  a  flood  of  rap- 
ture so  divine,"  bringing  to  remembrance  the  thrilling 
apostrophe  of  the  poet, 

"  Higher  still,  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest ; 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire 
The  blue  deep  thou  ■wiugest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest." 

But  the  longest  hours  pass  at  last,  and  when  the 
breakfast  gong  summoned  the  twenty  or  more  visitors 
at  Elmridgc,  they  also,  as  in  sympathy  with  nature, 
came  forth  in  picnic  attire,  radiant  with  pleasure  and 
hope. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  animated  scene  at  the 
railway  station  1  Actiug  on  the  well-recognised  prin- 
ciple of  "  subdivision,"  about  half  the  Conference 
went  to  Rivaulx  Abbey,  and  the  other  half  to  Kokeby ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  separation,  it  would  seem  as 
though  in  each  half  was  combined  a  totality  of  plea- 
sure, and  never,  perhaps,  had  two  trains  "  on  pleasure 
bent"  each  drawn  out  of  Darlington  250  pnasengers 
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who  were  happier  or  more  agreeably  associated  than 
were  most  of  the  groups  oii  this  occasiou. 

To  describe  the  places  would  simply  be  to  transcribe 
the  contents  of  the  emphatically  cmphaciscd  guide- 
book, neither  would  I  attempt  to  delineate  the  despair- 
ing attempts  made  by  some  of  our  literati  to  inhale  its 
figures  and  remember  its  contents.  The  holiday  at- 
mosphere was  dead  against  learning  of  all  kinds.  Over 
all  my  own  best  attempts  rested  a  "  confusion  worse 
confounded"  of  dates,  and  names,  and  heights,  of  abbots, 
eai'ls,  gamekeepers,  abbey  windows  and  ca-stle  walls, 
all  jumbled  together,  and  recalling  to  this  day  in  my 
poor  brain  the  old  game  of  "  cross  questions  and  crooked 
answers,"  Still  one  or  two  laudable  attempts  were 
made  in  mental  arithmetic.  One  active  member  of  a 
south  country  School  Board,  seeing  50  or  100  persona 
waiting  admission  into  the  noble  mansion  of  Lord 
Peversham,  and  finding  that  15  only  could  be  admitted 
at  a  time,  improvised  a  rule-of-three  sum: — "If  15 
persons  take  20  minutes  to  go  over  the  house,  how 
long  will  it  take  to  clear  the  group  ? "  But  ere  this 
interesting  sum  could  be  worked  out,  muttering  the 
talismanie  words,  "  Luncheon  on  the  terrace  at  two 
o'clock,"  he  waved  his  hand,  and  presently  a  host  of 
followers  attended  the  footsteps  of  our  matter-of-fact 
friend.  But  so  it  came  to  pass  at  last  by  dint  of 
walking,  riding,  sitting  down,  and  moving  on,  the 
whole  party  reached  the  magnificent  terrace  of  green 
sward  above  Bivaulx  Abbey  in  time  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  bounteous  provision  spread  out  by  the 
commissariat  department. 

May  I  venture  here  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of 
admiration  for  the  Excursion  and  Dining  Committees, 
whose  labours  were  as  efficient  as  they  were  incessant. 
The  pink  favours  with  which  we  were  welcomed  on 
first  arrival  at  Darlington  had  become  tvAtte  during 
the  meetings  of  tiie  Conference  in  Skinner  Street,  ana 
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now  were  changed  into  blue,  a  colour  as  effective  to 
the  eye  as  it  was  grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  many 
who  profited  by  their  kindly  aid.  But  these  and 
numberless  other  salient  points  live,  alas!  in  my 
memory,  and  not  in  my  note-book.  It  seemed  to  have 
got  abroad  that  the  Editor  of  a  certain  buff-coloured 
Quarterly  was  present,  and  before  the  day  was  far 
advanced  I  heard  the  ominous  quotation — 

"  A  chieVs  amang  ye  taking  notes, 
And  faith  he'll  prent  'em/' 

To  avoid  suspicion  as  well  as  observation,  therefore, 
I  could  only  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  and 
my  note-book  and  pencil-case  close  shut.  Whilst  upon 
this  point,  let  me  remark  that  I  have  good  grounds  for 
believing  the  Editor  expected  one  or  more  poetical 
effusions  concerning  this  remarkable  visit  of  250  fol- 
lowers of  George  Fox  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey. 
On  the  veiy  spot  where  once  stood  the  material  altar 
were  now  gathered  some  of  our  best  known  and 
honoured  First-day  School  teachers,  and  with  no  weak 
or  uncertain  sound  did  they  sing  the  stirring  hymn  of 
"  Hold  the  fort,"  until  the  words,  caught  up  by  others 
around,  reverberated  through  the  roofless  and  forsaken 
aisles,  sufficient  in  imagination  to  startle  from  their 
long  slumber  the  bones  of  the  good  old  monks  buried 
ages  ago  beneath  the  sod.  How  strange  would  the  re- 
sponse of  these  modern  monastic  iconoclasts  sound  to* 
the  ears  of  the  last  Abbot  of  Rivaulx  if  he  could 
query  of  these  pilgrim  Friends,  Who  are  ye,  and 
what  do  ye  here  ?  Can  none  of  the  many  poets  and 
poetesses  whose  effusions  not  unfrequently  grace  your 
colunms,  yet  give  poetical  animation  to  these  prosaic 
facts? 

Then  came  the  bugle  sound  for  returning  home,  and 
again  and  again  were  the  numerous  waggonettes  and 
breaks  filled  with  the  happy  Friends  who  were  first  in 
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the  field — meiTi'ily  riding  homewards  to  the  station, 
the  cuvy  if  not  the  admiration  of  the  multitudes  of 
Ics^  fortunate  Friends  who  had  expended  their  final 
strength  iu  climbing  tlie  steep  zigzag  pathways  from 
the  Abbey  to  the  terrace  some  20U  feet  above. 

How  consoling  to  these  was  it  when  the  fiat  came 
from  headquarters  to  "  go  and  seek  up  the  hinder- 
most,"  and  how  triumphant  did  the  blue-favoured 
captain  of  a  tliree-lioi-sc  break  look  as  he  dashed 
through  the  opposing  friendly  forces  stationed  mid- 
way vainly  hojiing  to  stop  his  career,  until  he  finally 
rcached  anil  released  a  large  party  of  ladies  who  had 
wisely  resolved  upon  picnicing  by  the  road-side  until 
picked  up,  rather  than  struggle  further  iu  futile  en- 
deavours at  walking, 

Tliis  day's  excursion  to  Rivaulx  passed  off  without 
cloud  or  mishap — and  on  comparing  notes,  found  that 
the  llokeby  visitors  had  equally  enjoyed  themselves. 
Yet  how  was  our  pleasure  marred  on  reaching  home 
to  hoar  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  committee.  Truly 
in  this  case  did  wc  realise  that  "  if  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it,"  and  deep  thankfulness 
clothed  our  spirits  when  the  following  morning  brought 
very  favourable  accounts  of  the  invalid. 

Fiflh-duy.  ~  Seeing  the  attention  and  solicitude 
shown  to  the  visitors  by  the  large  number  of  domestics 
and  other  employes  of  our  hosts  and  hostesses,  it  was 
thought  a  fitting  close  that  all  who  had  in  any  way 
waited  upon  the  guests  should  be  invited  to  a  religious 
meeting,  after  having  partaken  together  of  a  substantial 
tea  provided  by  the  visitors  for  them. 

It  was  indeed  an  interesting  episode  to  witness 
over  350  men  and  maid-servants,  besides  some  CO  or 
70  cab-drivers  and  othei"s,  thus  regaling  themselves, 
aud  the  gratification  of  the  company  so  assembled  was 
only  second  to  the  pleasure  felt  by  those  who  originated 
this  finishing  stroke  to  the  week's  enjoyment     The 
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meeting  for  Avorship  was  also  a  very  remarkable  time, 
and  such  as  I  believe  will  never  be  forgoten  by  those 
who  were  present. 

Then  came  the  parting  opportunities.  How  sad  it 
is  to  say  farewell,  and  doubly  so  now  between  very 
many  who  a  week  since  were  unknown  one  to  the 
other,  but  whose  tarriance  at  Darlington  will  long  re- 
main a  bright  spot  in  the  sunny  memories  of  the  past. 

My  work  as  "  Spectator "  is  done.  The  narrative 
has  already  far  exceeded  in  length  what  I  had  proposed 
when  commencing.  Many  of  the  events  may  seem  too 
trivial  to  put  into  print — and  so,  in  the  abstract,  they 
undoubtedly  are.  But  what  would  our  existence  be 
without  trilles  ?  It  has  been  wittily  remarked,  that 
**  life  would  be  very  tolerable  if  it  were  not  for  its 
pleasures."  To  this  I  would  add,  that  life  would  be 
very  zVitolerable  if  it  were  not  for  its  trifles.  The 
burden  of  life,  with  its  anxieties  and  carking  cares, — 
who  could  enjoy  it,  who  could  even  bear  it,  but  for 
the  relaxation  and  fun  imparted  to  our  plodding  and 
giinding  footsteps  by  cliildish  joys,  and  by  all  the 
flowers,  and  the  bowers,  and  the  lightsome  hours  of 
existence  ? — by  the  comedies  as  well  as  the  tragedies 
of  life  ?  Furthermore,  it  is  the  sum  of  little  things 
that  makes  history  for  om^  successors ;  and,  perchance, 
the  deviations  of  a  volatile  pen  will  for  some  minds  be 
as  instructive,  and  induce  as  profitable  thought  in  the 
reader,  as  a  hardly- writ  ten,  dry,  didactic  nan-ative  in 
which  the  thread  of  events  to  be  recorded  is  continu- 
ally lost  in  the  struggle  to  "  improve  the  opportunity," 
and  wear  good  thoughts  threadbare.  To  those  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  festivals  recorded  I 
fear  my  "  Voice  "  will  be  husky  and  long-winded  ;  but 
by  the  800  teacliers  who  were  at  Darlington,  and  the 
40,000  people  at  Southampton,  whose  pleasures  it  re- 
cords, I  venture  to  hope  these  simple  annals  of  passing 
events  will  not  be  too  harshly  reproached  for  light- 
ness, or  condemned  for  longness. 
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I  fi3cl  that  even  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  epi- 
sodes of  the  1 1 ,000  Sunday  School  children  at  South- 
ampton and  of  the  Fii-st-day  School  Conference  at 
Dailiugtou,  is  not  wholly  iusiguificant.  I  would  faiu 
hope  that  in  both  instances,  whilst  in  no  wise  pulling 
down  or  destroying  the  distinctive  banners  under 
which  the  many  regiments  in  the  Lord's  army  gather 
for  the  fight  against  evil  here  below,  both  of  these 
towns  may  profit  by  the  examples  thus  set,  and  that  the 
amalgamating  effects  of  labouiiug  for  a  common  cause 
and  of  a  true  love  for  the  same  God  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  may  be  permanently  blessed  unto  them ; 
that  being  held  together  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
love  and  charity,  the  many  sects  and  sections  of  tho 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth  may  indeed  be  (in  language 
already  quoted)  though  distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one 
as  the  sea, 

Spectatob. 
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The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  a  quondam 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  being  bom 
in  membership,  remained  in  tliat  position  until  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life,  without  inquiring  parti- 
cularly iuto  the  cori'cctness  or  otherwise,  of  the 
principles  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
accident  of  birch,  but  who,  having  been  aroused  more 
recently  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  having  views 
resulting  from  bis  own  investigation,  arrived,  after 
independent  researdi,  at  tlic  opiuioua  here  expressed. 

The  question  which  the  writer  ]>roposes  to  solve  is 
unhappily  chosen,  as  it  raises  an  issue  which  no  Friend 
would  for  a  moment  accept,  viz  ,  whether  the  Society 
of  Friends  or  the  Church  of  Englnnd  is  the  Church, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  at  least  in  this  country. 
The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  emphatically  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  not  a  Church  at  all.  'i'he  method 
pursued  throughout  the  work  is  not  so  impartial  as 
could  have  been  desired,  for  the  wnter  assumes,  from 
the  very  firat  page,  that  very  position  which  he 
undertakes  to  prove.  He  speaks  of  "leaving  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  joining  the  Church,"  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  phrase  will  be  taken  in  its  popular 
sense  as  meaning  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  also 
to  complain  that  he  confounds  the  word  priest  with 
minister,  in  a  way  that  introduces  confusion,  and 
gives  him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 
He  says  :— 

"  But  they  (the  Friends)  say,  '  He  (Christ)  conferred  no 
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power  on  man  to  lu'ovide  a  line  of  successors  to  His  apostles. 
As  He  estaljlished  no  oiitwai-d  priestliood,  so  He  estalJished  no 
new  ordinances  to  l>e  obseiTcd  in  His  Ohurcli.'  Tliey  virtually 
recof-nise  the  connection  between  appointed  onlinnnccs  and 
appointed  luinistei's,  and  consistently  deny  both." — (P.  6.) 

Now  this  statement  coiivcya  an  erroneous  impression 
from  the  employment  of  the  tenns  "  priesthood  "  and 
"ministers,"  as  if  they  were  precisely  equivalent  to  each 
other.  The  Friends  deny  a  priesthood  with  ordinances 
and  maintain  that  Christ  i3  the  cue  High-priest  of 
their  profession,  but  tliey  as  distinetly  approve  a 
system  of  "  appointed  ministers  ; "  maintaining  that 
Christ  Himself  endows  and  calls  Hisownministei-s.aud 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  tht^  Church  to  recognise  and 
acknowledge  the  call.  This  ackno\\leJgment  of 
ministere  by  the  Society  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  appointment,  though  no  salary  is  paid,  and  the 
cxerciKe  of  the  acknowledged  gift  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  its  pos.ses«or.  The  succession  of  a  living 
ministry  they  also  believe  in ;  but  it  is  a  succession, 
not  of  man-mado  priests,  administering  ordinances, 
but  of  persons  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by 
tlic  Holy  Sjiirit's  power,  and  impelled  by  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  to  proclaim  to  dying  sinners  the 
truth  that  lias  been  blessed  to  their  own  souls. 

The  grand  argument  of  the  book,  however,  is  in 
connection  with  the  rite  of  water  baptism,  which  is 
treated  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  of  Christ's  body, 
although  with  startling  incousiatency  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessaiy  to  au  entrance  into 
heaven.  The  writer  tiikes  great  pains  to  prove  that  the 
tenns  " baptise  "aud" baptism"  in  Scripture  invariably 
refer  to  water  baptism;  if  not  exclusively,  yet  as 
always  included  with  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Speak- 
ing of  tlie  declaration  of  John,  when  he  told  the  people 
that  Christ  should  baptise  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire,  he  eaya ; — 
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"  I  supiwse  it  will  not  lie  asserted  that  lii«  nieutioa  of  fire 
was  altogetlier  nietaplioricol ;  tliat  tlie  disei|)les  were  uot 
baptised  witli  fire  at  all  du  tlie  day  of  I'eutecost ;  but  that 
the  cloven  tongues  trere  the  Holv  Ghost,  the  pure  Spirit  of. 
Ood." 
Taking  this  for  granted,  he  proceeJs ; — 
"  The  word  '  baptise,'  then,  as  used  by  St  John  clearly 
included  an  external  siyn,  an  outwanl  and  visible  element,  na 
well  as  a  spiritual  operation.  But  even  if  he  had  omitted 
the  word  '  fire,'  there  is  do  iuference  that  water  and  repentance 
are  excluded ;  there  is  no  iuference  tlmt  because  Clirist  should 
baptise  witli  the  Spirit,  that  therefore  the  wonl  baptise  should 
liave  lost  its  meaning,  and  should  now  refer  to  an  exclusively 
spiritual  opemtiou,  instead  of  baptism  with  spiritual  operation 
or  gift.  It  is  part  of  the  Catholic  faith  that  Ciirist  does 
baptise  witli  the  Holy  ttliost ;  tlmt  He  co-operates  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  act  of  His  miuisterd." — (I*.  22.) 

To  tliia  wc  reply  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
"  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire  "  consisted  of  material 
firBj  but  the  strongest  presumption  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  begging  the  question  to  assume,  as  the  writer 
does,  that  the  word  baptise  always  implies  water,  and 
it  is  ignoring  the  very  point  of  John's  declaration  and 
that  of  Christ,  which  most  emphatically  contrasts  the 
Spirit's  baptism  with  that  o_f  water,  in  a  way  that 
indicates,  us  plainly  as  words  can  do,  the  temporary 
and  inferior  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  permanent 
and  eminently  superior  nature  of  the  other.  Not  that 
the  word  baptise  had  changed  its  meaning,  but 
that  of  the  two  processes  signified  by  it,  the  in- 
ferior and  typical  process  was  to  give  place  to  the 
superior  and  spiritual.  What  couhl  be  clearer  than 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  1     (John  i.  32)  : — 

"  And  John  bare  recoixl,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  al)ode  upon 
Him.  And  I  knew  Him  not ;  but  He  which  sent  mc 
to  baptise  tvith  water,  the  same  said  unto  mc,  upon 
whom  thou  shalt  ece  the  Spirit  descending  and  remain- 
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ing  upon  Him,  the  same  is  He  that  baptisetli  witli  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God."     And  again  (John  iii.  30)  : — 

^'  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  He  that 
cometh  from  above  is  above  all :  He  that  is  earthy 
speaketh  of  the  earth ;  He  that  cometh  from  heaven  is 
above  all."     And  again  (Matt.  iii.  11)  : — 

*'  I  indeed  baptise  j^ou  with  water  unto  repentance  ; 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  He  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 

The  cloven  tongues  were  doubtless  the  same  in 
character  as  the  Spirit  descending  on  Chi'ist  like  a 
dove  and  resting  on  Him.  As  well  might  the  writer 
argue  that  the  dove  was  a  material  one  as  that  the 
tongues  *'  like  as  of  fire"  had  any  of  the  natural 
element  in  them.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  John 
saw  descending  "  like  a  dove,"  and  the  cloven  tongues 
were  '*  like  as  of  fire."  Not  that  the  Spirit  can  be  seen 
of  mortal  eyes,  but  the  interior,  spiritual  faculties  of 
the  spectator  are  so  acted  on  for  the  time,  that  he  sees 
with  more  than  mortal  sight.  Thus  it  was  with 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  and  thus  also  with  the 
servant  of  Elisha,  when  in  Dothan  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  hosts  of  Syria.  "  And  Elisha  prayed 
and  said :  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  open  his  eyes  that  he  may 
see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  ;  and  he  saw ;  and  behold  the  mountain  was  full 
of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 
(2  Kings  vi.  17.) 

The  words  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  those 
of  John,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  "one  baptism" 
of  Christ  was  to  supersede  those  external  and  earthly 
symbols  that  prefigured  it.  See  Luke  xxiv.  49  : — "And 
behold  I  send  the  promise  of  the  Father  upon  you ; 
but  tarry  ye  at  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high."    The  object  of  this  reference  is 
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made  perfectly  plain  (Acts  i.  4)  :  "  And  being  assembled 
together  with  them  (He)  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father  which,  saith  He,  ye  have  heard 
of  me.  For  John,  indeed,  baptised  with  water  ;  but 
ye  shall  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many 
days  hence."  And  again,  ver.  8,  i,"But  ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses,"  &c. 

Now,  this  power  was  required  in  order  that  they 
might  baptise  the  people,  not  with  water,  but  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  such  communication  of  power  from 
on  high  could  have  been  required  to  enable  them 
to  baptise  with  water.  Impossible !  some  say,  that 
men  should  baptise  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  let  it 
be  borne. in  mind  that  the  word  baptise  in  the  Greek 
signifies,  figuratively,  to  influence  the  mind  powerfully, 
so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  character,  and  we  shall  see 
that  nothing  short  of  this  was  the  design  of  Christ. 
What  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  if  not  accom- 
panied by  this  power  ?  We  say,  in  English,  "  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,"  or  in  love — the  Greek  would 
say  "baptised"  in  debt  or  love.  We  say,  "over- 
whelmed" with  grief  or  sorrow — the  Greek  would 
say  "  baptised"  in  grief  or  sorrow. 

Thus,  when  the  rightly  authorised  preacher,  himself 
already  fully  imbued  with  the  transforming  and  life- 
giving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  preaches  those  same  truths 
with  a  power  that  goes  to  the  inmost  soul  of  his 
hearers,  and  convinces  them  of  their  sinfulness,  and  of 
God's  holiness  and  love,  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
led  to  cry  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  ? "  that  preacher  baptises  those  hearers  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  How 
much  more  worthy  of  that  solemn  name,  to  apply  the 
term  "baptism"  to  this  heart-searching,  soul-quicken- 
ing process  of  proclaiming  the  life-giving  truths  of  the 
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(Tospel,  tliiiu  to  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
in  the  face  of  an  unconsjcions  infant,  or  the  takiug  of  a 
man  already  converted  and  tlii)piii}(  Iiim  into  a  bath  of 
water,  with  the  entire  absence  of  certainty  as  to  the 
mode  of  operation,  and  the  widest  possible  differcuco 
of  opinion  as  to  what  tlie  benefit  consists  in,  and 
the  most  melancholy  absence  of  any  resnlta  in  the 
life,  distinguishing  its  subjects  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

What  comes  of  the  power  so  significantly  promised 
by  Christ,  in  connection  witli  this  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  that  power  was  not  to  manifest  itself  in 
something  far  superior  to  the  results  of  this  ceremony 
of  water  t  Every  one  who,  througii  the  truth  of  the 
(jospel,  receives  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  is  baptised  with  that 
Spirit,  and  a  corresponding  effect  is  manifest  in  life 
and  character.  Wherever  Christ's  ministers  proclaim 
that  trutli  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spii'it  and  of 
power,  and  spiritnal  awakening  and  edification  follow, 
exactly  iu  that  proportion  do  those  ministei-s  baptise 
their  hearci-s  with  tlic  Holy  Ghost  Fire  and  water  are 
both  symbolic  of  two  things — cleansing  or  purifying, 
and  life :  thus  they  most  fitly  symbolise  the  twofold 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  cleanse  from  sin,  and 
to  infuse  spiritual  life  into  the  soul  of  man.  But  there 
is  in  Christ  only  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 
Now,  we  know  the  wretched  quibble  by  which  it  is 
maintained  that  this  means  that  people  arc  to  be  bap- 
tised with  water  only  once — and  the  Church  of  Rome 
lias  a  formula  for  doubtful  cases* — so  little  does  the 
watery  process  leave  its  trace  on  tlic  character.  But 
if  there  is  only  one  baptism — that  of  water  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — then   the   enlightened  believer  cannot 


*  "  If  thou  nrt  Lnptiscd,  I  baptise  thee  not  again ;  but  if  Ihoa 
art  not  baptised,  I  baptiw  thee,"  &<:.~Catholie  Couiieil  of  Trent, 
p.  166. 
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hesitate  which  to  accept,  as  the  only  essential  baptism 
of  an  essentially  spiritual  dispensation. 

The  weakaeaa  of  the  writer's  position  is  more  fully 
seen  as  we  advance.  He  regards  water  baptism  as  a 
condition  without  which  a  man  cannot  enter  "  the 
kingdom  or  church  of  Christ  upon  earth"  (p.  31); 
although,  as  "  Grod  may  relax  His  laws  in  favour  of 
individuals,  and  camels  may  pass  through  the  needle's 
eye,  the  unbaptised  may,  in  God's  mercy,  be  permitted 
to  ait  down  in  the  kingdom  hereafter  with  others  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  while  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  here  (the  baptised  with  water)  are  cast  out." 
(P.  31).  The  members  of  the  kingdom  are  described 
"  as  being,  by  reason  of  their  membership,  in  a  better 
position  for  or  more  hound  to  obtain  salvation  than 
those  without."  The  Church  of  Christ  is  described 
as  "  the  Society  on  earth  consisting  of  persons  profess- 
ing the  faith  of  Christ,  and  baptised  into  His  name." 
(P.  34). 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  writer's 
estimation,  water  baptism  is  much  more  important 
than  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  for  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
not  to  have  a  living  member  in  it.  Men  may  profess 
the  faith  without  possessing  it ;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  writer,  profession  with  water  baptism  ensures 
membership  of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ.  Now, 
the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  is  to  the 
effect  that  none  but  a  living  faith  can  unite  men  to 
Christ,  or  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  spiritual 
benefits  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  Church  or  body 
of  Christ  consists  entirely  or  exclusively  of  living 
members — living  brauches  of  the  living  Vine.  Un- 
converted sinners  intruding  into  the  Church  are  tares 
among  the  wheat,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;  members 
they  may  be  of  a  human  society,  but  not  by  any  possi- 
bility members  of  Christ's  body  or  in  tiie  way  for 
2b 
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heaven,  unless  they  arc  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
miml — truly  converted — bom  of  God — changed  from 
sinnci'a  into  saints — raised  from  spiritual  death  to 
spiritual  life  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  action  of  truth  upon  their  hearts. 

To  be  consistent,  however,  our  friend  is  compelled 
to  give  a  very  different  version  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  He  quotes  Justin  Martyr,  to  show  that 
the  early  Christiana  understood  by  regeneration  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  water  Imptism.  And  yet  it 
docs  not  produce  conversion,  but  only  "  a  state  of 
salvation,"     He  says  : — 

"  In  baptism,  as  we  have  seen,  the  individaftl  acquires  a 
new  pareutage ;  for  whereas  formerly  through  his  natural 
birth  he  was  a  child  of  the  old  Adam  and  an  iuheritor  of 
death,  altliough  iudepeudciit  of  his  own  committed  sin,  he 
now,  throiigli  this  appointed  medium,  which  ia  his  birth  into 
a.  new  family,  or  his  T-agencration,  is  then  (^rafted  into  the 
mystical  body  and  an  inheritor  of  life,  if  it  be  not  through  hia 
men  fault  and  his  own  sin.  He  is  not  then  converted,  but  he 
is  introduced  into  a  state  of  salvation,  in  which,  if  he  perse- 
veres to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved."     (P.  85.) 

This  is  the  logical  sequence  of  attributiDg  to  the 
action  of  water  in  an  external  ceremony  what  can  only 
result  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  If  not 
converted,  the  man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  child  of  God.  But  he  is  in  a  "  state  of  salva- 
tion"! baptised  with  water  but  not  converted — and  if 
he  perseveres  {to  the  end  in  that  state,  that  is  uncon- 
verted) he  shall  be  saved  I    (P.  8.) 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  after  this  at  any  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  writer  may  come,  not  even  if  we 
should  find  him  compelled  to  acknowledge  Rome  as 
the  true  Church.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  position  to  which  he  is  thus  brought,  for 
he  proceeds : — 

"Nearly  all  Christians  acknowlec^e  baptismal  efficacy. 
Eveiy  Christian  who  baptises  a  child,  tacitly  admits  that 
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there  is  a  Divine  operation  in  the  act  itself.  If  there  were 
not,  it  would  be  a  farce  to  baptise  an  unconscious  infant,  and 
to  let  that  useless  ceremony  stand  in  the  place  of  a  baptism 
in  which  the  recipient  might  be  supposed  in  some  way  to 
benefit,  or  profess  faith."     (P.  86.) 

He  does  not  stay,  however,  to  tell  us  in  what  the 
benefit  to  the  infant  consists,  but  hastily  dismisses  the 
subject  by  saying  that  "  we  are  not  concerned  with 
modem  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  operation 
or  effect  of  the  ordinances,"  except  to  remind  the 
reader  that  as  party  distinctions  they  arose  with  the 
sects  that  sprung  up  shortly  before  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  afford  no  argument  against  the  Divine 
Institute,  or  against  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Church. 
(P.  86.) 

The  argument  against  ordinances  derived  from 
Christ  8  washing  His  disciples'  feet,  the  writer  dis- 
misses by  saying  that  the  Apostles  perpetuated  the 
supper  but  not  the  washing — arguing  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  was  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  the 
other  not.  But  this  is  begging  the  question  again. 
The  very  point  in  debate  is,  whether  the  early  dis- 
ciples.  and  others  since,  were  right  in  giving  the  place 
they  have  done  to  water  baptism,  and  what  is  called 
the  "  Lord's  Supper." 

The  argument  supposes  that  those  to  whom  Christ 
spoke  the  words,  and  to  whom  He  committed  the  duty 
of  conserving  and  proclaiming  the  truth,  could  not 
have  misunderstood  His  meaning.  But  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  to  the  contrary.  Christ  did  no  violence 
to  the  prejudices  of  His  Jewish  disciples.  He  sowed 
the  seed,  and  He  left  it  to  grow  and  fructify.  He 
said  to  them,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when 
He  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth."  But  they  were  very  slow  to  learn, 
and  very  unwilling  to  be  led — and  there  are  many 
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proofs  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  (ispcr.ially  tliose  to  the  Galatiatis  and  Coloa- 
siana,  thiit  buforo  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of 
Christian  truth  had  been  appreciated,  the  Judaisiug 
spirit  crept  in  and  marred  the  work, — and  while  there 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  a  faithful  few  who  have  seen 
through  these  Jewish  encumhrances  of  the  Gospel, 
such  is  the  reluctance  of  mankind  to  abandon  forma 
and  external  symbolic  helps  in  religion,  that  the 
Gospel  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  in  its  fulness, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  Christendom  is  to  this  hour  in  humUiating 
and  soul-deadening  bondage  to  mere  caricatures  of  ex- 
ploded Jewish  ritual.  The  whole  system  of  Popery 
is  a  full-Iilown  development  of  this  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute forms  for  the  truths  which  they  once  repre- 
sented. Christ's  system  is  essentially  spiritual.  He 
is  the  anti-type  in  whom  all  the  types  have  their 
fulfilment,  and  therefore  the  presence  of  typical  cere- 
monies introduces  a  foreign  and  incongruous  element 
into  Christianity — the  new  patch  on  an  old  garment — 
the  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Granted  water  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  with  material  breiid  and  wine, 
and  you  have  the  elements  out  of  which  the  whole 
system  of  Popery  may,  at  any  time,  be  recon- 
structed. 

Protestants  generally  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
blasphemous  pretensions  of  Eome,  with  regard  to  the 
priests  offering  Christ  upon  their  altar  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  regenerating  power  of  water  baptism,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  Protestants  to  retain  those  ordinances 
at  all,  without  their  views  of  Divine  truth  being 
seriously  clouded  and  confused.  Theii  attempts  to 
explain  the  efficacy  of  these  ceremonies,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  tlie  palpable  abflurditiea  of  Bomaaism, 
involve  them  in  the  most  painful  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency.    This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  t^ey 
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thus  lose  the  practical  benefit  of  many  of  the  passages 
taken  by  them  to  refer  to  the  mere  elements,  which, 
when  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  present  the  most 
powerful  arguments  for  a  holy  life.  Even  those  who 
deny  any  sacramental  efficacy,  and  assert  that  they 
retain  the  ordinances  only  in  obedience  to  Christ's 
command,  evidently  feel  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
influence  accompanying  the  reception  of  the  bread 
and  wine  after  the  hands  of  the  minister  have  been 
placed  over  them,  and  the  form  of  consecration  pro- 
nounced. 

There  is  another  element  in  our  author's  definition 
of  the  Church  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
that  of  locality.  He  contends  that  the  State-esta- 
blished Church  of  England  is,  in  England,  the  Church  of 
Christ — and  to  be  consistent,  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
that,  in  Italy,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Church. 
"  The  Church  of  Rome,"  he  says,  "  may  be  the  Church 
at  Rome,  but  it  is  not  tlie  Church  in  England,  any 
more  than  a  mission  from  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  the  Church  of  Rome."  (P.  248.)  Consis- 
tently enough,  he  accords  to  the  State-Church  of  Eng- 
land the  position  claimed  by  that  of  Rome,  as  the  sole 
authority  on  points  of  doctrine.  He  contrasts  the 
traditions  of  **the  Church,"  with  those  of  Friends, 
presuming  that  if  one  be  true,  the  other  must  be  false 
(p.  298),  and  proceeds  to  advance  the  following  argu- 
ment for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  precisely 
the  plea  advanced  by  Rome  as  the  ground  of  her 
usurped  supremacy  over  the  consciences  of  mankind. 
He  says : — 

"  There  must  be  some  authority  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  if  we  are  to  know  with  certainty  the  truths  con- 
tained in  it."  This  authority,  he  tells  us,  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Church— of  that  body  to  whom  God  communicated 
the  same  truths  "  to  keep,  which  He  confirmed  through  the 
writings  of  His  servants.  The  truth  coming  through  these  two 
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clianiiels,  niiist  be  one  and  the  aame,  and  muBt  appear  the  same 
to  those  who  nill  see  it.  The  teaching  of  Scripture,  as  un- 
derstood by  tJie  Church,  mask  be  the  truth." 

This  position  we  most  emphatically  deny.  There  is 
no  human  authority  that  is  final  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  Even  those  who  assume  to  be  the 
Church,  are  not  agreed  themselves  on  numbers  of 
points,  quite  as  important  as  water-baptism.  No  one 
can  possibly  accept  this  position,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
hand  over  bis  judgment  and  conscience  to  IJie  keeping 
and  dictation  of  a  self-authorised  human  priestbood, 
who,  in  assuming  that  authority,  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  authority  but  that  can  be 
final  on  those  questions. 

The  best  and  most  learned  and  most  studious  of 
men  have,  in  all  ages,  been  divided  in  opinion  on  all 
the  points  on  which  our  author  assumes  the  authority 
of  the  Church  to  be  conclusive.  Nor  can  the  Church 
be  taken  as  the  final  authority  while  the  question  re- 
mains to  be  decided  what  is  the  Church  1  The  claim 
has  been  indignantly  repudiated  when  put  forth  by 
Rome,  and  it  is  little  likely  to  be  ceded  to  the  Anglican 
State-Church  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the 
members  of  that  Establishment  are  split  into  hostile 
factions  hotly  contending  with  each  other.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  pretension  which  never  has  been  acknowledged 
in  relation  to  any  church,  except  by  the  adherents  of 
that  Church  itself. 

No  definition  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  can  be 
accepted,  if  it  closes  the  door  on  a  single  true  believer. 
But  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  was  mixed  up 
from  the  first  with  gross  superstitions  and  errors  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  Church  of  England  contains 
within  its  borders  now  almost  every  variety  of  doctrine 
that  has  ever  been  propounded.  The  general  consent 
of  Christians  in  all  ages,  therefore,  with  n^ard  to  the 
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permanency  of  water  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  their  favour,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  self- 
styled  Church.  But  we  are  no  more  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge an  infallible  Church  than  an  infallible  Pope. 
The  fact  that  both  Romanism  and  Anglicanism  have 
given  currency  to  the  most  gross,  and  in  some  cases 
blasphemous,  perversions  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  every  enlightened  believer 
rejecting  their  authority  altogether,  and  falling  back 
on  the  only  safe  ground — ^the  honest  belief  of  each  in- 
dividual Christian  founded  on  the  words  of  Scripture, 
corrected  by  careful  comparison  with  other  men's 
thoughts,  conducted  in  prayerful  dependence  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  lead  the  willing  dis- 
ciple into  all  truth. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  very  strong  tendency 
prevails  just  now,  within  the  pale  of  the  Society  of 
Friendsto  look  with  favour  on  Sacramental  performances. 
Many  Friends  have  returned  to  the  "  beggarly  element" 
both  in  baptism,  and  in  the  "  supper,"  and  yet  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  their  membership ;  many  have 
left  the  Society  and  joined  the  Establishment ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  more  quietly  re- 
maining in  the  Society,  have  lost  all  distinct  perception 
of  the  utter  incongruity  of  these  "  ordinances,"  with 
the  spirit  of  Quakerism.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  fatally  and  irretrievably  \m- 
dermined  by  the  spread  of  this  unwholesome  leaven. 

The  only  condition  of  safety  from  sacramentalism 
and  the  spiritual  despotism  which  always  accompanies 
it,  is  an  incessant  and  vigorous  protest,  both  within 
and  without,  in  favour  of  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
private  judgment,  and  the  essentially  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  Christian  dispensation  and  of  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Friends  from  the  first  that  the  Church 
on  earth  includes  all  true  and  sincere  believers  in 
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Clirist,  and  no  others,  whether  baptised  with  water  or 
not ;  and  that  a  Church  is  a  number  of  believers  any- 
where, united  into  an  orderly  society  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  edification,  and  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
pagation of  Chi'iatian  truth — a  holy  life  being  regarded 
as  the  only  needful  test  of  living  union  witii  Christ's 
body,  and  of  meetness  for  the  inheritance  in  glory. 

Our  author  raises  another  false  issue  when  he  pre- 
sumes that  to  disestablish  the  English  Church  would 
be  to  re-establish  "  a  heathen  government."  To  recog- 
nise the  moral  obligations  of  religion  is  very  diflferent 
from  undertaking  to  enforce  a  creed.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  past  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  but 
eveiything  to  fear,  from  the  assumption  of  spiritual 
domination  by  the  civil  arm.  When,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  the  English  Government  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  Christian  t  What  are  we  to  say  of 
all  the  bloodthirsty  persecutions,  both  under  Romanism 
and  Anglicanism,  in  which  so-called  Christian  Govern- 
ments outdid  the  relentless  brutality  of  heathen 
emperors  in  their  vain  attempts  to  extirpate  what  they 
pleased  to  call  heresy  ?  What  of  all  the  immoralities 
and  crimes  perpetrated  or  sanctioned  by  the  so-called 
Christian  Government  of  England,  whose  unholy 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  as  powerless  to  enforce 
sound  doctrine  among  the  people,  as  to  secure  sound 
morality  among  the  rulers  1 

The  completeness  with  which  the  writer  of  this 
book  has  gone  round  to  the  side  of  a  false  Church, 
and  imbibed  a  measure  of  its  spirit,  is  shown  in  the 
harsh  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  the  advocates  of 
disestablishment.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  Anti-State 
Church  cry  were  truly  directed  only  to  liberate  reli- 
gion from  State  interference,  few  real  Churchmen,  I 
apprehend,  would  object.  But  the  cry  of  the  political 
agitator,  when  it  means  anything  beyond  peraonal  or 
party  advancement,  really  means  spite  and  plunder." 
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We  forbear  to  comment  on  this  language,  except  to 
express  our  regret  at  its  appearance  in  such  a  con- 
nection. 

Our  author  next  argues  that,  from  the  days  of  Moses 
to  Washington,  there  never  was  a  God-fearing  nation 
in  which  the  State  had  not  some  connection  with  the 
Church.  Granted.  Our  objection  is  not  to  some  con- 
nection between  the  two.  As  proved  in  the  United 
States,  a  State-Church  is  not  essential  to  a  Christian 
Government.  Our  objection  is  to  the  alliance  of  the 
civil  power  with  one  sect,  and  the  use  of  that  power 
to  enforce  the  creed  of  that  sect,  to  compel  all  to  pay 
towards  its  maintenance,  and  to  raise  it  into  invidious 
superiority  over  every  other  section  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

To  one  who  maintains  that  the  State-Church  is 
emphatically  the  Church,  this  view  may  lose  its  force ; 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  those  who 
accept  our  definition  of  the  Church.  If  the  Friends 
did  press  home  the  decisions  of  their  Society,  and  use 
their  moral  influence  over  their  members  to  induce 
conformity  to  their  rules,  at  least  they  did  not  burn  or 
drown,  or  hang,  or  put  to  the  rack  any  luckless  wight 
who  differed  from  them,  or  assume  any  spiritual 
authority,  except  over  those  who,  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, placed  themselves  under  an  obligation  to 
conformity.  Nor  did  they  ever  presume  to  assert  that 
those  believers  who  are  not  members  of  their  Society 
are  not,  on  that  account,  members  of  Christ's  Church 
on  earth.  At  least  they  enjoy  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  by  its  influence  they  have  been  enabled  to  treat 
with  Christian  charity  their  bitterest  enemies ;  while 
those  who  assumed  to  be  the  Church  seemed  to  have 
no  better  way  of  proving  the  validity  of  their  claim 
than  the  relentlessness  with  which  they  sought  to  root 
out  and  destroy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  dungeon  and 
cruel  torture,  aU  who  have  ventured  to  exercise  the 
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God-given  privilege  of  having  an  opinion  of  their 
own.  Both  Rome  and  England,  so  long  as  public 
opinion  allowed  it,  used  the  civil  power  to  persecute 
those  who  did  not  submit  to  theii*  usurped  authority, 
and  did  their  utmost  to  destroy  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  terrify  into  submission,  all  who  ventured  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves. 

There  are  those  Avho  think  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  done  its  work,  and  that  its  cause  for 
existence  no  longer  exists.  But  sacramentalism  is 
rampant  throughout  Christendom.  The  baneful  virus 
is  spreading  everywhere,  poisoning  the  life  of  Chris- 
tian society,  and  reducing  to  barren  deserts  again  the 
fair  fields  won  by  the  enlightened  Christian  efforts  of 
the  past.  A  protest  like  that  of  the  early  Friends  is 
urgently  needed,  and  if  the  Friends  fail  to  utter  it, 
the  expectation  is  reasonable  that  the  sacred  trust  will 
be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

Samuel  Fothergill. 
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Bishop  Temple,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  sermons, 
remarks  of  the  young  ruler  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
that  it  was  because  he  had  abeady  done  so  well, 
so  fully  kept  many  commandments,  that  the  privilege 
was  oflFered  him  of  rising  to  a  far  greater  height,  even 
to  give  up  all  that  he  possessed  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
This  boon,  from  which  he  sorrowfully  but  definitely 
turned  away,  is  daily  accepted  by  men  and  women 
most  variously  circumstanced;  and  we  should  with- 
hold our  misplaced  pity  from  lives  of  unremitting  and 
self-denying  labour  if  we  remembered  that  such  axe 
elect  souls  who  have  been  found  worthy  to  hear  the 
injunction  given  of  old,  in  vain,  to  the  young  ruler. 

Among  these  none  would  hesitate  to  place  the  late 
Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Examiner  have  doubtless  traced  her  short  career  from 
her  childhood  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  lovely  Irish 
home  of  her  girlhood  beside  the  "Lake  of  Shadows," 
through  the  training  at  Kaiserswerth  where  she  found 
the  memory  of  Florence  Nightingale  still  most  fragrant, 
through  her  services  to  the  London  poor,  her  later 
training  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  finally  to  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the  Liverpool 
Workhouse,  after  three  years  of  gigantic  toil  there. 

The  qualities  which  were  conspicuous  in  her, — the 
conscientiousness,  the  strong  will,  the  self-control  which 
hid  the  deep  feeling  and  sensitiveness  of  her  nature, 
were  early  placed  under  a  higher,  wiser  Guidance  than 

•  Memoirs  of  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones.  By  her  Sister.  With 
Introduction  by  Florence  Nightingale.     London :  Strahan  &  Co. 
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her  own  ;  and  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  her, 
"  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poovy  and 
eome  and  follow  Me  I'  she  joyfully  obeyed.  She  left 
those  whom  she  loved  intensely;  she  gave  up  the 
refinements  and  charms  of  cultivated  society,  and 
went  to  live  where  she  was  assailed  with  sights  and 
sounds  of  wickedness  she  could  not  have  imagined ; 
where  her  tender  heart  was  wrung  by  the  spectacle  of 
unutterable  wretchedness.  She  wept  because  she  loved 
so  much. 

Hers  was  not  the  poor  sensitiveness  which  shrinks 
from  witnessing  what  is  painful.  It  was  of  that  true 
Christian  type  which  forgets  self  altogether  in  yearning 
sympathy  with  suffering.  AVe  have  her  own  testi- 
mony that  in  that  dreary  abode  at  Liverpool  she  was 
happy — happier  than  ever  before.  Doubtless  she  had 
passed  through  much  and  stern  discipline  before  it 
could  be  so,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  only  to  God 
was  known 

"  Through  what  abysmal  shadows  lay 
Her  pathway  unto  peace." 

The  overpowering  character  of  her  ordinary  labours 
in  the  Workhouse  may  be  judged  from  the  length  of 
time  which  they  occupied.  Often  her  night's  rest — so 
hardly  earned  and  greatly  needed— was  broken  by 
visits  to  some  particular  patient  who  seemed  to  require 
her  presence.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  her 
day's  work  began  at  5.30  a.m.  and  continued  until 
11  p.m.,  and  it  was  work  of  a  kind  that  taxed  heart 
and  brain  sorely,  to  say  nothing  of  extreme  physical 
fatigue.  So  impossible  to  do  without  her  did  it  appear 
to  those  who  had  witnessed  her  services,  that  when 
she  lay  dying,  and  it  was  said  that  only  a  miracle 
could  save  her,  the  reply  was  made,  "  A  miracle  will 
be  wrought  then."  But  it  was  to  be  shown,  not  for  the 
first  or  the  last  time,  that  this  is  what  God  will  not 
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do  to  avert  certain  consequences  deliberately  incurred. 
It  is  in  vain  to 

" .  .  .  .  Tread  upon  lifers  broken  laws 
And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain." 

For  herself  there  is,  indeed,  no  cause  for  regret. 
Having  in  a  few  brief  morning  hours  done  a  long  day's 
work  she  might  well  lie  down  to  rest  at  noon,  before 
the  shadows  of  evening  invited  to  repose.  But  what 
has  been  lost  to  the  world  by  the  removal  of  this 
precious  life  ?  Humanly  speaking  she  might,  under  a 
less  severe  strain,  have  been  spared  for  many  more 
years  of  invaluable  service,  of  measureless  kindness  to 
those  whose  lot  seemed  barren  of  all  joy. 

But  half  the  allotted  age  of  three-score  and  ten  had 
been  attained  when  she  died  ;  how  would  it  have  been 
if  she  had  lived  through  another  five-and-thirty  years? 
It  is  true  that  God  can  work  with  or  without  instru- 
ments, but  can  it  be  His  will  that  we  shall  wear  them 
out  prematurely  by  reckless  use  ?  It  is  diflScult  to 
read  the  memoir  of  Agnes  Jones  without  arriving  at 
the  conviction  that  the  burden  under  which  she  sank 
might  have  been  lightened — would  have  been  lightened 
— if  the  result  had  been  foreseen.  She  could  not  be 
parted  with  for  a  long  annual  holiday,  and  so  she  has 
had  to  be  parted  with  for  ever.  No  deputy  was  pro- 
vided who  might  climb  those  high  stone  staircases  and 
traverse  the  long  corridors  and  wards,  thus  saving  her 
from  some  of  her  exhausting  rounds,  and  now  the  weary 
suflFerers  may  never  feast  their  hungry  eyes  upon  her 
any  more.  The  loss  to  others  is  incalculable,  but  she 
herself  was  blest  both  in  life  and  death,  even  in  the 
midst  of  surroimdings  that  to  ordinary  observers  would 
be  repulsive  in  the  highest  degree. 

Most  persons  have  their  ideal  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  few,  we  imagine,  would  place  its  scene  in  a  work- 
house.    Yet  it  was  there  that  Agnes  Jones  could  say 
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that  "  she  was  happier  than  ever  before,"  because  she 
comprehended  the  truth — usually  apprehended  but 
dimly  and  afar  oflF — that,  in  the  words  of  a  living 
writer,  "  The  one  holy  and  perfect  life  that  was  ever 
lived  was  passed  on  the  cold  wet  sands  from  which 
the  tide  of  happiness  had  ebbed  utterly  away ;  but 
there  rolled  into  that  life,  invisibly,  yet  really,  the 
whole  boundless  ocean  of  Divine  love  and  Divine  joy, 
....  That  which  is  the  key  to  Christ's  life  is  the 

key  to  history,  to  the  life  of  man He  does  not 

know  what  true  life  is  who  takes  his  notions  of  it  from 
the  songs  of  ancient  heathen  poets,  and  from  the  no  less 
heathen  judgments  of  the  modem  street  and  market- 
place ;  who  does  not  know — with  heroes,  and  saints, 
and  martyrs,  and  humble  unknown  benefactors  of  their 
kind  in  all  ages,  of  all  lands,  of  all  creeds — the  strange 
deep  blesse(^ess  of  denying  ourselves  and  striving  and 
suflFering  for  the  good  of  others." 

Jane  Budge. 
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Little  Servants :  Eow  to  help  them.  By  C.  S.  W.  Mack,  Park 
Street,  Bristol ;  and  Book  Society,  28,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.     (Pp.  61.) 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is,  as  its  title  implies,  to  show 
in  what  ways  a  helping  hand  may  be  extended  to  a  large  class 
of  poor  young  girb,  who  go  into  very  humble  situations  as 
domestic  servants,  and  who  have  very  little  knowledge  or 
experience  concerning  the  services  required ;  as  we  well  know 
the  great  difficulty  of  many  poor  and  deserving  mothers  is  how 
first  to  get  their  children  mto  a  place  suited  for  their  years. 

The  mode  adopted  for  this  most  useful  help  in  Bristol  is 
described  from  personal  experience,  in  the  hope  that  others 
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may  be  induced  to  do  the  same.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
see  from  the  Preface,  "  that  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried 
it  has  been  successful";  and  it  has  also  brought  out  this 
especial  and  important  feature,  viz.  that  it  does  not  destroy 
self-reliance,  but  fosters  a  spirit  of  self-help.  The  salient 
features  of  the  scheme  are  pourtrayed  in  a  lively  narrative 
(founded  on  fact,  we  presume),  which  may  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  some  who  always  look  for  amusement  combined  with 
instruction.  We  should,  however,  like  to  see  the  book  supple- 
mented by  the  very  facts  as  they  exist,  and  the  modes  of  its 
working  given  a  little  more  in  detail  than  is  practicable  in  the 
thread  of  an  imaginary  story.  We  doubt  not  the  authoress 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  such  to  any  who  may  require  further 
information,  and  that  a  letter  addressed  to  "  C.  S."  care  of  the 
Publishers,  would  elicit  such.  Meanwhile  we  commend  the 
book  as  a  capital  instrument  for  "  whetting  the  appetite"  for 
more  knowledge  thereon. 

Third  Year  of  the  Crkhe     By  Marie  Hilton.     London: 

Morgan  &  Scott.     1874 

This  elegantly-compiled  little  book  gives  an  account  of  this 
valuable  Institution  during  its  third  year  of  existence.  The 
stories  of  the  children  are  not  only  interesting,  but  calculated 
to  stir  up  to  increased  diligence  in  the  work  of  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  that,  though  the  pecuniary  wants  are  large,  the 
subscriptions  received  last  year  were  sufficient  to  keep  it  out 
of  debt.  Like  all  really  good  institutions,  it  is  found  that 
collateral  societies  naturally  arise  out  of  it,  and  amongst 
them  we  may  mention  the  Children's  Infirmary  and  Servants' 
Home.  We  trust  a  very  liberal  response  will  be  made  this 
year  also  to  the  earnest  appeal  for  help. 

Principles  of  Training  in  Elementary  Schools,  By  a  Lady. 
London :  Smart  &  Alien,  Paternoster  Eow.  Newcastle : 
Bible  and  Tract  Depository,  Pilgrim  Street.     (Pp.  157.) 

We  regret  that  the  Friend  by  whom  this  little  volume  is 
written  has  not  allowed  her  name  upon  the  title-page.  There 
are  few  better  qualified  by  practical  knowledge  to  write  upon 
the  subject,  and  her  name  might  have  induced  many  to  order 
it  who  may  now  pass  it  by  as  "a  lady's  book."  We  are 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  its 
contents.  So  many  of  our  members  are  engaged  in  organising 
and  carrying  on  the  work  of  Education  in  elementary  schools, 
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and  so  many  others  are  associated  with  School  Boards,  that 
a  good  book  upon  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training  of  children  is  peculiarly  serviceable  at  this  epoch. 
The  chapter  on  moral  training,  which  occupies  some  thirty- 
six  pages,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
connected  either  with  the  scholars  or  pupil-teachers ;  and  we 
could  wish  that  this,  as  well  as  the  very  many  valuable  hints 
under  the  head  of  "general  regulations,"  including  a  vast 
variety  of  little,  but  in  the  aggregate  very  important  things, 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  the  training  of  children. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  quote  from  its  pages ;  but, 
as  it  is  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  we  can  only  hope  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  go  to  the  book  itself  for 
instruction,  and  that,  after  perusal,  they  may  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  upon  whom,  as  teachers  or  pupil-teachers, 
devolves  the  great  mission  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Reform  of  International  Mariiime  Laiv.    By  Lewis  Appleton. 

This  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  International  Association 
at  Geneva,  forms  a  useful  contribution  towards  the  solution 
of  the  highly  important  question  upon  which  it  treats,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  is  printed  in  a  separate  form. 
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